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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR 1953 


Fripay, JANUARY 25, 1952. 


WITNESSES 


HON. CHARLES F. BRANNAN, SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 

KNOX, T. HUTCHINSON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 

O. V. WELLS, CHIEF, BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 

W. CARROLL HUNTER, SOLICITOR, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

DR. B. T. SHAW, ADMINISTRATOR, AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 
ADMINISTRATION 

GUS F. GEISSLER, ADMINISTRATOR, PRODUCTION AND MARKET- 
ING ADMINISTRATION 

LYLE F. WATTS, CHIEF, FOREST SERVICE 

ROBERT M. SALTER, CHIEF, SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 

I. W. DUGGAN, GOVERNOR, FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION 

T. ROY REID, DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL, DEPARTMENT OF AGRI- 
CULTURE 

RALPH S. ROBERTS, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Wuirren. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Secretary, we are pleased to have you with us to present to the 
committee your statement and such information as is pertinent as we 
begin the hearings for the appropriation for the Department of Agri- 
culture for the fiscal year 1953. 

We are glad to see your associates here. I believe, we have known 
all of them for a good many years. Weare glad to welcome the three 
new men who have recently been appointed to your top staff: Dr. B. T. 
Shaw, Administrator of the Agricultural Research Administration; 
Gus F. Geissler, Administrator of the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration, and Dr. Robert M. Salter, Chief of the Soil Conservation 
Service. We have known these gentlemen for years, but they come 
to us in a new role this year. 

Mr. Secretary, we will be glad to have any general statement you 
would care to give us at this time. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Secretary Brannan. Mr. Chairman, I look on this opportunity 
to discuss with you the present situation of agriculture in the United 
States and the work of the Department, as reflected in the budget, as 
a most important occasion. 

These hearings are a great help to the efficient functioning of agri- 
culture. I know from personal experience that they are an aid to good 
administration. 


(1) 
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As in the past, I should like to begin by making a report on farm 
production in 1951. Then I should like to turn briefly to a series of 
charts that show the condition of United States agriculture and the 
task that faces it in 1952 and the years beyond. 

Let me begin by pointing out that 1951 was a year of adjustment 
to rapid changes—of shifts in production and in program emphasis. 

_ American farmers entered 1951 faced with the job of meeting rapidly 
rising demands for food and fiber. They had to produce more—but 
not indiscriminately more. We needed more cotton. We needed 
more feed grains to produce meat, milk, and poultry. But land and 
manpower were limited. Therefore, 1951 witnessed the return of 
farm production goals. 

_ The most significant fact about American agriculture in 1951 was 
its ability, despite some very big obstacles, to produce at or very close 
to the all-time farm production record. 

We witnessed last year a truly remarkable achievement. If farmers 
had had to face the weather conditions, and the other difficulties they 
encountered last year, with the agricultural set-up that existed two 
decades or so ago, we would probably have had a real crop disaster. 

Farmers grew crops on one of the biggest acreages in recent years, 
But they harvested fewer acres than in any of the preceding 9 years. 
The floods in Kansas, Missouri, and adjacent areas ruined or reduced 
yields on close to 5 million acres. But this was less than one-fifth 
of the total acres “lost’”’ last year. By “‘lost’’? I mean simply the 
difference between planted and harvested totals. In 1951, we had 
the heaviest acreage loss since the drought of 1936—over 26 million 
acres, or more than double the average for the preceding 10 years. 

Yet, on the basis of the latest information available, crop pro- 
duction last year was the third highest in history. I think you 
gentlemen will agree with me that this was a really remarkable 
achievement. 

CROP PRODUCTION AND SUPPLIES 


Here are the facts concerning the present food, feed, and fiber 
situations. 

Corn production for 1951 fell below 3 billion bushels for the first 
time since 1947. The December estimate was 2.9 billion bushels. 
We need to qualify this figure, however, by adding that there is 
quite a bit of soft corn this year. 

Corn supplies in 1951-52 are estimated at a little less than 3.7 
billion bushels, as against a little more than 3.9 billion bushels the 
previous year. If total domestic use and exports in 1951-52 reach 
the levels anticipated, the carry-over at the close of the 1951-52 
year will be dangerously low—less than half the desirable carry-over 
of 1 billion bushels. 

Total wheat production for 1951 is estimated at a little over 987 
million bushels, compared with more than a billion bushels in 1950. 
We began the marketing year with a carry-over of 396 million bushels. 

In view of domestic and export requirements which may total 
more than 1.1 billion bushels, only about 300 million bushels may 
remain for carry-over on July 1, 1952. 

The 1951 cotton crop—15.2 million running baJes—was 53 percent 
above the small 1950 crop. The supply of all cotton in the United 
States for the marketing year which began August 1, 1951, is esti- 
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mated at about 17.7 million running bales. Total requirements for 
the current marketing year cannot be safely estimated at less than 16 
million running bales. Again if these figures are reasonably accurate, 
we would reach August 1, 1952, with a very small carry-over. 


LIVESTOCK 


Meat production in 1951—beef, veal, lamb and mutton, and pork, 
excluding lard—was about the same as in 1950 and otherwise the 
highest since 1947. Per capita civilian consumption, however, was 


about 140 pounds, 4 pounds less than in 1950 and 15 pounds below 
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1947. Cattle slaughter for 1951 was at a 10-year low, but numbers on 
farms increased sharply, indicating an increase in beef output in 1952 
and after. 

As you know, an upward cycle of cattle on United States farms 
began in 1948 after a 3-year decline. This rise continued in 1951. 
Cattle and calves on farms at the beginning of 1952 were probably 
88 million or more, an all-time high. 

Hog production—number of pigs saved—for 1951 was estimated at 
102 million head, 5 million more than in 1950. 

The poultry industry in 1951 set a new record for aggregate output. 
Production of broilers was about 25 percent above 1950. 

Milk production for 1951 was estimated at about 119.5 billion 
pounds, compared with 120.6 billion pounds in 1950 and the 1945 
record of 121.5 billion. 


FARM INCOME 


Despite the near-record farm production of 1951, net income of 
farm operators was less than in 1947 and 1948. In fact, farm income 
has by no means kept pace with nonfarm income. The per capita 
dollar incomes of farm people have increased less than one-half as 
—— since the pre-Korea peak as per capita dollar incomes of nonfarm 
people. 

Some people tend to forget that fact. They like to state that gross 
farm income last year was the highest in history, and they like to 
stop there. But farm production expenses were also at an all-time 
peak. The realized net income of farm operators in 1951 was about 
15 billion dollars, more than 2 billion above 1950 income, but also 
more than 2 billion below 1947. In terms of buying power, farm 
operators had less income from farming in 1951 than in any of the 
years from 1942 through 1948. And we don’t look for an increase 
in buying power this year. 

I might point out that a similar misunderstanding exists about farm 
prices. Prices received by farmers at the end of 1951 were virtually 
the same as in January 1948; but prices paid by farmers for goods 
and services were 9 percent above the January 1948 figure. 

Throughout 1951 the farm share of the consumer’s food dollar 
amounted to about 50 cents. 


FARM POPULATION 


In 1940 farm population constituted about 22 percent of the 
United States total. Today, people on farms are only 15 percent of 
our total population. 
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Not only is the percentage of people on farms smaller today than in 
1940, but the actual number on farms is now nearly 6 million less. 
Nevertheless, agriculture produced in 1951 one-fourth more food and 
fiber than was produced in 1940. With the population of the United 
States some 22 million persons larger than in 1940, civilians last year 
ate 7 percent more food per person. And agricultural exports in 1951 
were also far larger than the 1940 total. 

Industrial output of this country approaches half the industrial 
output of the entire world. One of the basic foundations of that 
production is agricultural efficiency. Our agriculture not only pro- 
duces food for working efficiency and fiber for industrial raw materials, 
but it has also reissaed much of the manpower that industry requires. 
Just since 1940, for example, consider what has happened. In that 
year, let me repeat, 22 percent of our people were farm people. If that 
same percentage were on farms today, farm population, instead of 
being 23 million, would be more than 34 million—a difference of 11 
million men, women, and children—a difference of at least 4 million 
workers. Four million workers in industry, in defense production, in 
the Armed Forces, fill some pretty big gaps that might otherwise be 
unfilled. 

NEED FOR ALL-OUT PRODUCTION IN 1952 


Good as the 1951 record was, the domestic and world situations 
require even larger farm production this year. On the home front, 
incomes are large, and more food is needed to resist inflationary pres- 
sures. On the world front, foreign needs of friendly countries are at a 
high level. 

This year, therefore, we are asking the farmers of the United States 
to do the biggest job in the history of American agriculture. 

We are asking them to produce nearly a half more than the average 
output of 1935-39—and about 6 percent more than last year. 

The difficulty is, as you gentlemen well know, that agricultural 
output cannot be increased in the same way as output from manu- 
facturing. We can’t build new farms as easily as new factories. 
We have to work with what we have already at hand. 

Nor can we solve the problem by adding a second or third labor 
shift on farms. The number of workers in agriculture is about 15 
percent less now than it was in 1940, with the manpower supply still 
declining. 

We can’t retool and throw in batteries of new machinery. Allot- 
ments of steel, copper, and aluminum for the first quarter of this 
year are sufficient to produce only 70 to 75 percent as much equip- 
ment. as farmers’ requirements. 

What then are the means of increasing farm production, if it must 
come from the same land, the same machinery, and a smaller man- 
power supply? 

The answer is: efficiency. We must increase production by in- 
creasing efficiency. But it isn’t easy to get 6 percent more output out 
of a machine that is already producing at a near-record rate. 

We need a big increase in feed grains. Without a big increase, the 
feed situation—and that means the meat, dairy, and poultry situa- 
tions—will be very serious by next year. 

We are asking farmers to produce 115 bushels of corn for every 100 
they produced in 1951. We are asking for 129 bushels of grain sor- 
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ghums for every 100 produced last year. We are asking for 14 percent 
more barley. 

But feed is not the only problem. We need 18 percent more wheat 
and 12 percent more flaxseed. We need another big cotton crop—16 
million bales. 

INCREASED EFFICIENCY 

If there are any two words that describe the key to the agricultural 
situation, not only this year but in the decades ahead, those two words 
are efficient production. 

To get greater efficiency of farm output there are certain things 
which we can and should do. These things are emphasized in the 
budget for fiscal 1953. I have listed them under seven headings. 

(1) We must emphasize production of the specific kinds of food and 
fiber that are needed. That is why we have production goals. 

(2) We must put acres, machines, and animals to their best use. 
We must use the land to get higher production now without crippling 
its ability to produce for the future. 

(3) Producers need reasonable assurance that their efforts to pro- 
duce abundantly will not result in disaster either through a collapse 
in prices or the complete wiping out of their investment in a crop by 
drought, flood, or other natural causes. 

(4) Farmers must have large quantities of fertilizer and other 
production materials. The American people have been well educated 
concerning the role of machinery as a replacement for manpower, but 
have not been so well educated concerning the role of fertilizer, insecti- 
cides, and improved practices generally as a replacement for acres. 

(5) We must emphasize use of improved methods both of produc- 
tion and distribution. That is why agricultural research is a prime 
factor in the agricultural mobilization effort. 

(6) We must use food effectively as a diplomatic tool. American 
food has played a major role in the struggle for world freedom and 
peace and in the containment of communism. To play our part in 
world affairs, we need factual information on world food supplies and 
conditions. 

(7) We must realize the contribution to national prosperity and 
security that forests and woodlands of the United States make. The 
Nation is confronted by a difficult problem in maintaining big supplies 
and future productivity at the same time. 

Let us now take up each of these seven points in a little more detail. 


PRODUCTION GOALS 


As I have pointed out, farmers this year are asked to produce nearly 
half again as much as the 1935-39 average. But we do not need more 
of everything. We cannot afford to weste land, manpower, machin- 
-— -_ fertilizer in production of more of any commodity than is 
needed. 

Let me illustrate the problem by citing the facts as they concern 
feed grains. 

If the Nation is to have bigger supplies of meat, dairy products, 
poultry and eggs, we must have more feed grains. Present reserves 
of feed grains are too small. By next fall our carry-over stocks may 
be equivalent to only 6 or 7 weeks’ consumption. The solution is, of 
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course, more acreage and bigger production of feed grains, especially 
corn. 

Still, we cannot simply turn our attention to feed grains and forget 
about bread grains, coiton, and other commodities. 

We need a balanced production in agriculture, just as we need a 
balanced production in defense industries. It would be just as grave 
an error to put too much attention on one farm commodity to the 
exclusion of others, as it would be to put too much attention on pro- 
ducing tanks, for example, to the exclusion of planes or other essentials 
of defense. We do not get balanced production by hit or miss efforts. 
We can get it only if the individual farmer knows the national needs 
and his part in filling them. Food, feed, and fiber requirements must 
be calculated well in advance on the basis of domestic and foreign 
requirements. Provision must be made for reserves in case of poor 
crops or possible demand changes growing out of world conditions. 

Once the requirements are determined, a pattern of production 
as to how they can best be met must be worked out. National goals 
are arrived at, these are broken down at the State and county levels 
and applied on the basis of land capabilities in local areas. Then it 
is necessary for the local farmer committeemen to work with farmers 
in each locality on the basis of the goals helping them to make their 
utmost contribution to the production effort. 

Let me illustrate. In 1943 county and community committeemen 
made an intensive campaign for corn. The goal that year was 95 
million acres. Planted acreage was 94,341,000—99.3 percent of the 
goal. In 1944 and 1945 such intensive work was not carried on. 
Planted acreage in 1944 was 5 percent below the goal and in 1945 it 
was 10 percent below. However, some allowance must be made for 
the effect of a late wet spring in the latter year. 

We know what happened last year. The goal for corn was 90 
million acres; planted acreage was 83,866,000—about 7 percent short. 

It could be very serious if corn production this year and next fell 
short of the goals. 

Because of the need for other commodities, the goals for feed grains 
this year are lower than would be desirable. Even if the goals are 
met, feed grain production in 1952 will do little more than equal 
estimated consumption. 

It looks as though we shall need a sustained effort for several years 
before we will be able to build up adequate feed reserves. We dare 
not take it for granted that the goals will be met. The best way to 
make certain for 1953 is through being sure that the millions of farmers 
know what is needed in the national interest. 

I might point out that farmers have no cost-plus contracts, tax 
amortization plans, and they receive no bonuses or commissions for 
their extra effort to produce more in the national interest. Consider- 
ing the importance of the agricultural task, the cost of obtaining 
greater output is very small, especially compared with the hundreds 
of millions being spent to insure adequate industrial production. 


ECONOMIC INVESTIGATIONS AND CROP ESTIMATES 


Timely information and the true facts relating to agriculture are 
essential to everyone concerned with agriculture. I want to say a 
few words about economic investigations and the Crop Reporting 
Service. 
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With respect to economic investigations or the economic research 
and service functions of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, I 
simply want to say that they are used in connection with almost every 
activity relating to the agricultural defense effort; that we need more 
facts and analysis such as flow from this work, rather than less. 

Meanwhile, the Crop Reporting Service continues to do an excellent 
job—a fact which I especially want to stress as some questions have 
been raised concerning the reduction of cotton production and other 
estimates during the last growing season. ; 

I am sure that you realize that the Crop Reporting Board has no 
magic way of forecasting weather. Their estimates as of the first 
of each month during the growing season are always based upon the 
assumption that normal weather will prevail until the end of harvest. 
As I have already indicated, this was not the case in 1951, with the 
result that yield prospects were reduced during the growing season 
and acreage abandonment was at least twice normal. I am also sure 
that you realize that our crop estimates are exactly what the name 
implies, that is, they are estimates or forecasts, and must be used as 
such. 

As you know, the basis for our crop reports are the American 
farmers themselves. Each year the service sends out about 9 million 
questionnaires, mostly to farmers. During each year several hundred 
thousand farmers—almost 600,000—voluntarily report one or more 
times on crop acreages, crop conditions, livestock numbers and similar 
factors. Farmers, local merchants, and others dealing with farmers 
also supply the service with information on prices received and prices 
paid by farmers. These reporters do a loyal and conscientious job. 

We certainly do not claim that the current Crop Reporting Service 
is perfect, nor that improvement could not, or should not, be made. 
But I want to say, too, that it is an economic and efficient service and 
one which is absolutely indispensable to the operation of agriculture 
either in peacetime or war. 


CONSERVATION 


Conservation and balanced farming are vital in peace and war. 
Good farming practices are the best guaranty that agriculture will 
be able to maintain production year after year. The need for con- 
servation farming has never been as urgent as it is today. Our popu- 
lation in the past 2 years has grown by more than 5 million persons, 
while the mobilization program has created greater demands for farm 
products. Our problem, therefore, is to increase agricultural produc- 
tion immediately, and at the same time to build renewed strength in 
the land so as to be able to meet whatever future needs may arise. 

The budget provides an increase in funds for technical assistance 
to new conservation districts in planning and establishing soil con- 
servation practices, as well as provision for additional assistance to 
farmers in selecting the most effective conservation practices under the 
agricultural conservation program. 

Since 1950 the out-of-pocket cost to the individual farmer for carry- 
ing out conservation practices has increased by 10 to 15 percent. In 
order to get the most conservation with available funds it will be 
necessary for committeemen and individual farmers to cooperate in 
working out a program for conservation in the year ahead, which will 
include practices that make the greatest contribution to basic con- 
servation and production needs. 
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The experimental evidence thus far accumulated demonstrates that 
we can get more conservation per dollar by this additional assistance 
to farmers on the part of the committeemen than we could get by 
spending the same amount for straight program assistance. 

What we are trying to do, in short, is to pin-point conservation 
practices to the needs of each individual farm. This will be done by 
encouraging farmers to establish an order of priority for conservation 
practices on their farms which will be consistent with the over-all 
needs of the country. 

As you know, the Soil Conservation Service provides technical 
assistance to about 2,400 soil conservation districts. These districts 
include more than four-fifths of the Nation’s farms and about three- 
fourths of all the farm land in the country. During the present fiscal 
year we anticipated that another 150 soil conservation districts will 
be organized and that an additional 125 will be organized in fiscal 
1953. The funds requested would permit the Soil Conservation 
Service to provide full-year assistance to the districts being organized 
this fiscal year and part-year assistance to those that are expected to 
be organized in fiscal 1953. 

I feel that particular emphasis is appropriate for the ACP program. 
From time to time, we hear the contention that funds provided by the 
agricultural conservation program go to farmers who would carry out 
these practices anyway. It seems to me that there are a number of 
basic fallacies in this argument. If farmers would carry out conserva- 
tion practices anyway, how can we account for the fact that a good 
deal of land is not receiving conservation treatment, even with pro- 
gram assistance? 

How can we account for the fact that in 1948, when funds for the 
program were sharply curtailed, conservation practices were also 
sharply curtailed? 

How can we account for the fact that in 1936, when the ACP pro- 
gram began, only about 3% million tons of lime were used on 2% million 
acres, whereas in 1950, more than 23 million tons—approximately 
seven times as much—were used on 11% million acres? The story is 
about the same as regards phosphate fertilizer to improve grasses and 
legumes. In 1936, farmers used less than one-eighth million tons on 
about a million acres, whereas in 1950 they used more than 3 million 
tons, about 25 times as much, on 22 million acres. 

It is especially imperative that the Nation’s soil and water resources 
be maintained at a level that will assure adequate production of food, 
feed, and fiber to meet any emergency. We must keep farm produc- 
tion not only on a sustained-yield basis, but we must increase yields 
year by year. 

The Nation cannot afford inroads upon our soil fertility. It would 
be penny-wise and pound-foolish to delay doing the job of putting 
back into the soil the fertility that is taken out year after year by 
intensive cropping. 

We are going to need increased efficiency in agriculture not only in 
1952 and 1953, but year after year far into the future. By 1960, the 
population of the United States may be 10 percent or more we than 
itisnow. By 1975, the Nation may have a total population of around 
190 million persons. 

There is some additional land to be brought into cultivation, but not 
a great deal that is economical for farming. Now I don’t want to give 
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the impression that I am talking starvation or skimpy diets. What I 
mean to say is simply this: if the people of this Nation are to continue 
eating as well as they now are, consuming large quantities of meats, 
poultry, and dairy products, we shall have to get larger yields per acre, 
per animal and per man-hour, next year, and the year after that, and 
all the years ahead. ‘To do that we must make sure that the available 
acres remain strong enough to carry the burden. 


AGRICULTURAL ASSISTANCE ON FEDERAL IRRIGATION PROJECTS 


In our national program of resources development and conservation, 
the Department of Agriculture has a recognized obligation to provide 
services of an agricultural nature. These must be synchronized with 
construction, development, and operation of the irrigation projects, 
if the Federal Government’s investments are to be wisely made and 
economic distress of settlers avoided. The Department is requesting 
additional funds to perform these services. 

Mr. Will of my office and a representative of the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion will discuss this matter further with the committee. 


FLOOD CONTROL ACTIVITIES 


The Department has recognized responsibilities also in the field of 
flood control. 

Survey reports have been completed by the Department on several 
watersheds under the flood control acts. Others are nearing com- 
pletion. ‘They recommend measures for water run-off and soil erosion 
prevention which will reduce damages to crops, land, and other 
property caused by floodwaters and sediment, particularly in the 
small valleys and along tributary streams, that are similar to those 
now being successfully installed on authorized watersheds. 

Comprehensive resource development programs are in various stages 
of preparation for the Arkansas-White-Red, New England-New York, 
Columbia, and Colorado River areas by the Department, other Fed- 
eral agencies and the States. They are to recommend comprehensive, 
integrated plans of improvement for the agricultural and other 
resources of these areas. 

The Missouri Basin Survey Commission, established by Executive 
Order 10318 on January 3, 1952, is to study the land and water 
resources of the Missouri basin and programs for their development, 
including data prepared by this Department 2 years ago. 

All of these activities are important steps, which must be pushed 
forward to the operations stage so that their benefits, in terms of pro- 
duction and future capacity to produce, will be attained. 


PRICE SUPPORTS 


A third major method of increasing farm production and efficiency 
is by removing some of the uncertainties or risks of agriculture. 

As the members of this committee know very well, price support 
operations for farm products have been a stabilizing influence, en- 
couraging farmers to produce abundantly for the needs of the Nation. 

This type of protection against too great a decline in the prices of 
important farm commodities results in increased farm purchasing 
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pores larger farm production, and far more stability in food and 
ber supplies for the benefit of consumers. 

While we anticipate a sizable volume of loans and purchases in 
fiscal 1953, we do not anticipate any large accumulation of inventories. 

Farmers want to employ new and more efficient methods of pro- 
duction. But many of these methods require expenditures which 
farmers hesitate to make under an uncertain price outlook. In view 
of the importance of price assurances as regards both efficiency and 
production, the Department has announced that prices of cotton, 
wheat, corn, soybeans, rice, wool, milk, and butterfat will be sup- 
ported at 90 percent of parity for 1952. 

I would call to your attention in this connection the statement of 
the President in his message of January 9, that we need to strengthen 
our system of price supports. 


CROP INSURANCE 


The experience with droughts, floods, and freezes in 1951 showed 
very plainly the need for crop insurance. While crop insurance 
cannot prevent loss of crops as the result of these natural causes, it 
seems to me that the effect of crop disasters on future productive 
Ws aged is not too clearly recognized. Many farmers who might be 
able to sustain crop failure in 1 year without insurance covering their 
investment in the crop would be forced out of business with two such 
years in succession. 

There are many types of private insurance available to businesses 
in other aspects of defense production, not to mention the provisions 
for tax amortizations and accelerated depreciation; but the only 
source of all-risk investment insurance for the farmers is the Federal 
Crop Insurance Corporation. The budget allowance for the fiscal 
year 1953 would allow the Federal Crop Insurance Corporation to 
make some small expansion in the insurance program. 


NEW AND IMPROVED FERTILIZERS 


One of the most effective ways to increase farm production and 

a is by efficient and wider use of fertilizers. The Department’s 
udget includes an item for the Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and 

Agricultural Engineering for fertilizer technology and evaluation 
investigations. 

Farmers used more than 18 million tons of commercial fertilizers in 
1949-50, containing more than 4 million tons of chemical plant 
nutrients. This was the 12th consecutive year of record use and it 
more than doubled the use of a decade ago. In 1949-50 farmers spent 
$900 million for 46 million tons of commercial fertilizers, liming 
materials, and other soil aids. 

The present situation requires that higher efficiency, involving ex- 

anded use of higher analysis fertilizers, be attained in fertilizer manu- 

acture and use. The program for recovery of uranium from phosphate 
rock will provide increasingly large quantities of phosphoric acid and 
other concentrated phosphate materials. The efficient and economic 
use of these products will bring numerous problems, requiring conversion 
of present procedures and plant facilities to process these new products 
most advantageously into granular, high-analysis, mixed fertilizers. 
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In consultation with the Atomic Energy Commission, the Depart- 
ment and the Tennessee Valley Authority are developing a program 
providing for cooperative studies in fertilizer technology, using pilot- 
plant facilities available through TVA. Our scientists expect to work 
closely with technicians of TVA in developing new processes in which 
(a) the phosphoric acid resulting from uranium recovery can be made 
into concentrated superphosphate in plants now in use, and (b) 
phosphoric acid and other concentrated phosphates can be manu- 
factured efficiently into granular, high-analysis, mixed fertilizers. 
Generally speaking, the efficiency of fertilizers also depends on the 
type of soil and its management practices. Development of new 
fertilizers must» be accompanied by thorough evaluation studies. 
Modern advances in soil-management research have shown the critical 
importance of combining in farming methods the best available 
knowledge on soils, fertilizer, and cultural practices. 


RESEARCH 


Under title II of the Research and Marketing Act of 1946 work on 
marketing efficiency has been increased. I am sure there is no need 
to explain in detail to the members of this committee the importance 
of greater marketing efficiency in a period in which the economy is 
faced with dwindling supplies of manpower, transportation, equip- 
ment, and facilities. Cutting down on waste and inefficiency in dis- 
tributive channels bas the same effect as increasing yields or acreage 
available for production. 

For some products the loss between the producer and the consumer 
now amounts to 20 percent or more. With manpower growing scarcer, 
the marketing job must be done with fewer experienced workers. 
Unless efficiency of the marketing operation is increased, the natural 
result would be even greater losses in the distributive process. Ex- 
panded research in work simplification and training could do much 
to overcome this trend. 

The members of this committee surely know that from February of 
1951 to last fall retail prices for agricultural products rose slightly at 
the same time that farm prices were declining by 7 percent. Here 
again is a situation which underlines the need for research and service 
work to increase marketing efficiency and lower marketing costs. It 
is perfectly natural for farmers to desire some assurance that their 
efforts in the direction of all-out production should not be seriously 
nullified by spoilage, waste, and inefficiency which result in a higher 
cost of marketing. . 

FOREIGN TRADE 


World conditions place heavy emphasis on increased agricultural 
production and trade. During the past year grain from the United 
States relieved the food emergency resulting from flood and drought 
in India. More than half a million tons of food from the United 
States averted a famine in, and improved our relations with, Yugo- 
slavia. Other large food shipments helped to ease shortages in West- 
ern Europe, Latin America, and Africa. 

If the United States is to continue to play an active and a respon- 
sible part in world agricultural affairs, it is obvious that we need 
accurate information on world food and agricultural conditions. 
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Such information has in the past been provided by our Office of For- 
eign Agricultural Relations. I think you will be interested in the 
fact that, for the first time in many years, the Office of Foreign Agri- 
cultural Relations does not have a single employee working on general 
agricultural developments and food problems in the middle East. 
Yet the middle Fast is an area of major concern in the present cold 
war, and an area that could become even more important in the 
everit of an all-out conflict. 

Half the world’s population subsists on rice as its basic food. Two- 
thirds of the rice now moving into international trade is produced in 
Thailand, Burma, and Indochina. If the Communists should gain 
control of these countries—and in two of them Communist-inspired 
conflicts are now going on—it would cause a tremendous food crisis 
throughout the Far East. The strain on our own agricultural re- 
sources would immediately be greatly increased. This is another 
field in which the importance of OFAR’s information can hardly be 
exaggerated. 

INTERNATIONAL WHEAT AGREEMENT 


The second year’s operation of the International Wheat Agreement 
was completed in 1951, with a further expansion in the number of 
countries participating. When the agreement was negotiated in 1949, 
guaranteed purchases and sales amounted to 456 million bushels 
among 37 importers and 5 exporters. At the end of the second year, 
purchases and sales amounted to 562 million bushels and there were 
41 importing members and 4 exporting members. France is the 
nation that moved out of the export to the import side. The United 
States quota was filled in March, over 4 months ahead of the end 
of the season. 

The agreement has operated quite successfully. It has postponed 
the kind of a drive for self-sufficiency that took place in the 1920’s 
after the end of World War I. Admittedly, the cost to exporting 
countries was somewhat higher than was anticipated because of the 
many factors tending to push wheat prices above the maximum under 
the agreement. Nevertheless, I feel that wheat has been compara- 
tively stable in price and that the wheat agreement has done much 
more than was thought possible when it was negotiated. It has done 
much to link countries of the free world and strengthen trade ties 
between them. 

FOREST RESOURCES 


Our Nation’s forestry program must be geared to long-term as well 
as immediate considerations. Timber growing is a long-term enter- 
prise, and it will take many years to grow the timber crops needed to 
meet future requirements. , 

The output of lumber in 1950 and 1951 reached an annual rate in 
excess of 37 billion board feet—more than 10 percent above the rate 
in the 2 years preceding. The cutting of wood for pulp and paper 
mills struck an all-time high in 1951. The outlook for 1952 is a con- 
tinuance of these heavy drains upon our timber, and in fact an in- 
creased reliance upon timber as a critical material for national def n-e. 
The consequence will be a continued decline of our Nation’s forest 
resources as a whole. 

During fiscal 1951, the volume of timber sold from the national 
forests was greater than for any year since they were established. 
The total cut was nearly 4.7 billion board feet, an increase of more 
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than a billion board feet over the volume cut in the preceding year. 
This rate of cutting is expected to be maintained in fiscal 1952, and it 
will greatly reduce the areas inventoried and ready forsale. But with 
access roads and other needed facilities, the national forests would 
have an immediate sustained-yield capacity of 6 billion board feet 
per year, and their ultimate capacity is substantially greater than that. 

Our forest resources are still inadequately protected from fire and 
pests. Forest fires in 1951 resulted in great losses. In the national 
forests an estimated billion feet of high-quality timber valued at over 
$10 million were burned. Even greater values were lost in young 
timber, forage, watersheds, and recreation resources. About 66 
million acres of private forest lands are without organized fire protec- 
tion. 

Great as these losses are, it is well to remember that insects and 
disease still destroy more timber each year than fires. 


REORGANIZATION AND RELATED MATTERS 


I want to say again that I sincerely appreciate this opportunity to 
discuss with the members of this committee the condition of agri- 
culture in the United States, and the task that lies ahead. Iam sure 
you know that we in the Department fully accept our responsibility 
to do the best job possible, as efficiently and as inexpensively as 
possible. 

Good management calls for a maximum in program results, as well 
as a minimum in program costs. 

Failure is the one thing Government can least afford. The most 
efficiently managed Government program is a costly waste and 
extravagance if it fails to accomplish for the people the objectives 
it was created to achieve. 

Measurement of costs of any Government operation, therefore, 
must be balanced with an appraisal of the results obtained. 

In that connection I might point to the reorganization that was 
effected in the Department during 1951 with the intention of securing 
better coordination of all services in the field of agricultural resources 
conservation. New working relationships were developed among the 
Soil Conservation Service, Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion, and the Forest Service, aimed at achieving the broad objectives 
of the reorgamization. 

Under the reorganization the county offices of PMA, SCS, and FHA 
are being consolidated, and a similar move to consolidate State 
offices is also under way. Efforts to bring offices in the counties under 
one roof are approaching the half-way mark, 49 percent, with con- 
solidations in effect in 1.460 counties as of the end of December. 
State offices of these agencies have been consolidated in 12 States. 
Nine additional States have completed space plans and actual moves 
will begin as soon as physical arrangements are completed. In four 
other States authorization has been given for consolidation and space 
negotiations are in process. 

I indicated to the committee last year that we were undertaking an 
examination and reappraisal of all the programs of the Department— 
referred to as the family farm policy review—in order to make certain 
that they were most effectively serving the purposes for which they 
were intended. We have made the review and the results are now 
being studied. 
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In making this review we have had the active cooperation of a large 
number of groups, including the land-grant colleges and universities, 
the National Grange, the National j pete Union, the National 
Council of Farmer Cooperatives, the National Council of Churches of 
Christ, the National Catholic Rural Life Conference, the Council for 
Social Action of the Congregational Christian Churches, the National 
Council of Agricultural Life and Labor, and many others. There was 
especially gratifying comment from individual farmers. 

The national office of the one farm organization which, though in- 
vited, refused to participate in the review, has aggressively and vi- 
ciously attacked the Department and this witness in connection with 
the conduct of this review. The accusations by the leadership of this 
farm organization have been intentionally dishonest and I am pre- 
pared to discuss any and all of them with the committee in complete 
detail, if by any remote chance it has given credence to such state- 
ments. 

The practice of periodically reviewing the authorized programs of 
the Department for their efficiency and effectiveness is an inherent 
part of our function and has many precedents running back through 
the practices of all of my predecessors for many years. 

It has been represented by some that farmers did not care to take 
part in the review. Perhaps the best answer to that is the widespread 
interest they displayed. But another answer is to be found in the 
press releases of the New York State College of Agriculture at Cornell 
University. This release of October 1951 said: 

New York State farmers are in favor of reviewing Government farm programs 
and desire a continuing opportunity to be heard. 

Not only American farmers, but agricultural and governmental 
leaders of other countries expressed their interest in the review as a 
demonstration of the democratic approach to domestic economic 
affairs. 

Finally, I should like to say that the cost of the review was nominal, 
especially since the bulk of the work was done as part of the long- 
existing operations of the staff. Not a single employee was added 
either to work on this review or because of the review. 

We have continued our efforts in the field of management improve- 
ment and we have cooperated with the Department of State in provid- 
ing for more effective work by our agricultural attachés in foreign 
countries. . 

The Department of Agriculture has long been a highly efficient and 
effective organization. It is carrying on most of the functions in 
which it was engaged in 1940, plus many new functions, including the 
rural telephone program, the farm housing program, functions arising 
out of the Research and Marketing Act, and numerous activities under 
the Defense Production Act. 

We are doing this with about four-fifths as many full-time employees 
as we had in 1940 and only about half as many part-time employees. 

The organizational structure of the Department has been so simpli- 
fied that today 10 program agencies report to the Secretary, compared 
with 18 in 1940. 

While I am talking about the record of the Department, I should 
like to add, gentlemen, that I am genuinely proud of the integrity of 
Department employees. Our record can be set up against that of 
any agency, public or private, any place and at any time. Our 
agencies deal in vast sums of money, and they deal in them efficiently 
and honestly. 
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There have been a few cases of conduct which necessitated removals 
from office. We have taken expeditious action in the very few cases 
that have developed. 

So far as the Department of Agriculture is concerned, we welcome 
any kind of inspection or investigation that this committee or any 
other committee of the Congress desires to undertake. 

We in the Department who have the responsibility for carrying out 
the agricultural programs appreciate the helpful cooperation and 
guidance of this committee. We want to provide you with whatever 
information you consider necessary or desirable in reviewing our 
work and in making determinations on the financial needs for the 
fiscal year 1953. Representatives of all of the agencies of the Depart- 
ment are prepared to discuss with you in detail the various activities 
under their direct supervision. I am sure they will cooperate with 
you in every way possible to assist this committee in the task before it. 

Mr. Wuirtten. Mr. Secretary, I want to compliment you on the 
fullness with which you have reported to us not only the present 
situation but the outlook for the future. I suggest at this point in 
the hearing we have Mr. Wells discuss the charts you referred to 
earlier in your testimony. 

Mr. Wetts. These charts, Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, are similar to and for the most part the same charts which have 
been used fer several years in connection with my testimony as Chief 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. We have brought them to 
date, and I do hope that they will present the current state of agri- 
culture and throw some light on the probable farm outlook for 1952. 
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This first chart shows the index of prices received by farmers, by 
months, from January 1910 through December 1951. You will notice 
that the prices-received index, or the level of prices generally being 
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received by farmers for commodities which they sell, is currently at 
or a little bit above 300 percent of the 1910-14 base. However, these 
prices must be viewed in relation to certain other factors, especially 
consumer incomes and wage rates in this country and the rising trend 
of farm costs. This second factor is in part measured by the index of 
prices paid by farmers—the so-called parity index—which is shown 
on the same chart. The bottom section of the chart expresses prices 
received as a percent of prices paid, and you will note that currently 
farm prices are only slightly above the parity level. You will further 
note that the prices-paid line is much more stable than the index of 
prices received by farmers. That is, farm costs tend to increase dur- 
ing inflationary periods but are much more resistant to downward 
changes in periods of slow demand than are prices received by farmers. 
You should further remember that the prices-paid index measures only 
a part of the increase in farm costs—that under modern commercial 
conditions farmers must spend a larger and larger portion of their 
gross income to meet the costs of farm production. To understand 
this relationship, let us move on from the farm-price index to some 
charts showing income of farm operators as well as the purchasing 
power of farmers’ realized net income. 


INCOME OF FARM OPERATORS 
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This second chart shows our annual estimates of gross farm income— 
the top line on the chart—from which we have deducted our annual 
estimates of production expenses in order to indicate the realized net 
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dollar income of farm operators after cash operating or out-of-pocket 
costs have been met. The black sector at the bottom of the chart 
measures this realized net income, and it is apparent that increasing 
production expenses ate up a large part of the increase in gross farm 
income in 1951. Gross farm income, of course, is the estimate of all 
cash receipts accruing to farmers, together with the estimated value 
of food, fuel, and other items produced and used on the farm by farm 
operators and their families. Remember this chart is in terms of 
actual dollars. We still need to express these dollars in terms of 
purchasing power. 


REALIZED NET INCOME AND ITS PURCHASING POWER 
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This third chart shows the realized net dollar income of farm 
operators—the heavy black line—adjusted for the change in the 
purchasing power of the average dollar spent by farmers for goods 
and services used in farm family living, basis 1935-39 = 100—the dotted 
line. In short, our statistics indicate that, despite some increase in 
actual net returns to farm operators this last year, 1951, actual pur- 
chasing power of their net income was not substantially different from 
purchasing power in 1950 and actually lower than the purchasing 
power of farm operators’ realized net incomes for the years 1942 
through 1948. Prices paid by farmers for goods used in farm family 
living were 12 percent higher as of December 15, 1951, than they 
were on June 15, 1950, just prior to the Korean outbreak. 
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CONSUMER INCOMES 
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Another standard against which to measure farm income and food 
costs is the flow of consumer incomes in the United States. This 
fourth chart shows average per capita dollar incomes per person in the 
United States, annually from 1929 through 1951. This chart also 
breaks this average per capita income down into the portion which 
goes for direct taxes, chiefly income taxes, for savings, and for ex- 
penditures both for nonfood goods and services and for food. You 
w'll note that for 1951 average per capita disposable personal income 
in the United States ran something in excess of $1,425 per person or, 
roughly, 2% times average per capita incomes realized in the prewar 
years, 1935-39. On the bottom of this chart we have expressed food 
costs as a percent of disposable income. You will note from the heavy 
black line in the lower portion of this chart that estimated consumer 
expenditures for food have been relatively stable for the last several 
years when expressed as a percentage of disposable consumer incomes, 
that is, that the current relationships between consumer incomes 
and expenditures for food are about normal. 
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This fifth chart throws some further light on the relationship be- 


tween food expenditures 


and average per capita disposable income. 


It shows the estimated retail value of meat consumed in the United 
States, compared on a per person basis with disposable income, both 
series expressed as index numbers from the base 1935-39=100. 


Despite the disturbances 


in this relationship during the last war, you 


will note that in 1949, 1950, and 1951, a normal prewar relationship 


has prevailed. 
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QUANTITIES OF FOODS ONE HOUR 
OF FACTORY LABOR WILL BUY 
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Another way of analyzing the relationship between food prices and 
incomes is to express the purchasing power of an hour of wages in 
terms of average retail prices for particular products. This sixth 
chart shows the quantities of specified foods which could be bought 
at prevailing retail prices in the larger cities with the wages for 1 hour 
of factory labor, as measured by the consumers’ price and factory 
wage statistics of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. This chart shows 
the comparable figures for 1929, a year of peak prosperity up to that 
date; for 1939, a year in which farm prices and food prices were cer- 
tainly relatively low, practically at bargain levels; and the average 
for the first 11 months of 1951. In over-all terms, the wages for 1 
hour’s factory labor would buy about 60 percent more food in 1951 
than in 1929 and about 5 percent more than could have been pur- 
chased in 1939. An hour’s factory labor would buy approximately 
the same amount of food in 1951 as in 1949 when farm prices were 
at their postwar low after a rather substantial decline from levels 
prevailing in late 1947 and early 1948. 
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FOOD MARKETING CHARGES 
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Of course the relationship between disposable personal incomes and 
consumer expenditures at retail for food does not necessarily measure 
directly the return to farmers for the farm commodities which serve 
as the base for the food. There intervene between the farmer and the 
retail consumer a whole series of transportation, food-processing and 
food-marketing charges. Our annual estimates of the total food 
marketing bill from 1929 to 1951 are summarized in this seventh chart. 
You will note the tendency for food-marketing costs to increase during 
periods of active demand or inflationary pressure and to remain stable 
during periods when demand slackens. Two of the most important 
items in this food-marketing bill are of course transportation and 
direct labor costs. The committee has already been supplied with 
tables summarizing the freight rate and wage cost increases since the 


end of World War LI. 
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VALUE OF FARM EXPORTS 
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Another important series of factors affecting farm prices and 
returns have to do with the volume and value of United States farm 
exports. The annual shipside value of United States farm exports by 
fiscal years from 1910 through 1951 is summarized in this eighth chart 
which shows not only the total value but also separately indicates the 
amounts attributable to wheat, tobacco, and cotton. You will note 
the high level at which farm exports have been running for the last 7 
or 8 years, especially the last 5, and of course it now appears that ship- 
ments for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, will continue somewhere 
not too far from the level indicated for fiscal 1951. You are also 
aware that the foreign takings of American farm commodities over 
these last several years have been financed in considerable part from 
American aid funds of one kind or another. 
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INCREASE IN DOLLAR VALUE OF FARM LAND 
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It is perhaps worth while to also consider for a moment what has 
been happening to farm-land values and farm debt. This ninth chart 
shows the effect of developments over recent years, including infla- 
tionary pressures and the associated desire of many nonfarmers to 
hold land as a hedge. Land values, for example, rose rather rapidly 
from the outbreak of war in Korea in June 1950 into the summer of 
1951. About a third of the farm-land transactions during this period, 
however, were accounted for by nonfarm buyers, and our last land- 
value survey covering the 4 months, July 1 to November 1, 1951, 
indicated that the rise in land values had practically halted. Again, 
these increases in land values must be considered in relation to the 
general inflation in incomes and prices throughout the economy 
during the World War II period, recent inflationary trends and the 
belief that land is a hedge against inflation, and, finally, in relation 
to the farm-debt structure. Actually the rise in land values since 
the prewar years, 1935-39, has not much more than offset the decrease 
in the purchasing power of the farmer’s dollar—that is, prices paid 
by farmers for goods and services are now almost 130 percent above 
prices prevailing in 1935-39. Meanwhile, farmers have been much 
more careful during and following World War II about bidding land 
up and writing heavy mortgages against their farms than they were 
during and immediately following World War I. But nevertheless 
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farm-mortgage debt has been showing a slow gradual increase from 
the low point of about $4.7 billion which it reached on January 1, 
1946, and is currently estimated at about $6.4 billion as of January 1, 
1952. Meanwhile, short-term non-real-estate loans (excluding CCC 
loans) have shown a fairly steady and rather rapid rise, increasing 
from a level of around $3 billion immediately following the end of 
World War II to probably as much or more than $7 billion as of 
January 1, 1952. 


TREND IN FARM AND NONFARM POPULATION OF UNITED STATES 
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Turning now to some of the facts which have to do with the longer- 
run farm outlook, I should first of all like to call your attention to 
this tenth chart showing the trend in farm and nonfarm population 
in the United States from 1910 into 1941. While the total population 
of the United States is steadily increasing, farm population continues 
to gradually trend downward. This means more people to feed and 
fewer farm workers, and underlines the Secretary’s statement relating 
to the need for continuing research, conservation, and other means of 
increasing farm efficiency not only during the current defense emer- 
gency but also for an indefinite number of years ahead. 
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On this eleventh chart we have shown the trend in farm output or 
total farm production from 1910 into 1951, as well as the kind of 
continuing trend in farm output which American farmers and the 
American farm plant will need to maintain over the next 20 years or 
so, assuming a United States population of about 190 million persons 
as of 1975. We have also drawn in a line summarizing population 
trends for 1910 into 1952 and projected it forward again to 1975 on 
the basis of the so-called medium population projections recently 
released by the Bureau of the Census. The rise in farm output 
during World War II allowed not only large amounts of farm products 
for shipments abroad but also sufficient supplies to increase average 
per capita consumption of food per civilian by some 12 percent or so 
above the consumption levels prevailing in 1935-39. You will further 
notice, however, that, if this increased average per capita consumption 
of food is to be maintained or if further improvement is expected, farm 
output must continue to increase over the next 20 to 25 years at about 
the same average trend rate as prevailed over the past forty-odd years. 
Our research and farm management people believe this can be done 
despite the fact that there are no large areas of new land which can 
easily be brought into cultivation. 
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FACTORS IN FARM PRODUCTION 








FACTORS IN FARM PRODUCTION 
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This brings me to the last chart. On this twelfth chart we have 
endeavored to summarize some of the main factors relating to farm 
production. You will note, first of all, that the acreage planted to 
our 52 main crops has changed relatively little since 1935 while the 
number of farm workers has shown a gradual downtrend since the 
beginning of World War II. At the same time, however, an increase 
in average crop yields per acre is shown, which comes very close to 
being a measure of crop output since the number of crop acres does 
not often change significantly from one year to the next. This in- 
crease in crop yields and other factors has also resulted in an increase 
in livestock output. The increase in both crop yields and livestock 
output is, of course, in large part dependent upon modern technology 
as indicated by the two upper lines which measure the increase in 
fertilizer consumption and number of tractors on farms. Farmers 
are now using more than three times as many tractors and three times 
as much fertilizer as the averages for the prewar years, 1935-39. The 
same kind of increase would, of course, be shown if we were to put more 
lines on the chart, such as estimated consumption of insecticides and 
fungicides, the use of hybrid and other improved seeds, the increase 
in use of lime and conservation practices generally, and so forth. 
The fact is that modern commercial farming is today a very complex 
business. Further, good farming costs money and, with low prices, 
most farmers simply cannot afford the use of the kind of supplies and 
kind of methods which are necessary if American farm output is to 
be maintained and further increased. 
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STATEMENT OF SUPPLIES OF BASIC COMMODITIES 


Mr. Wuirten. Now, I would like for you to put into the record a 
statement of the supplies’ of the basic commodities that we have 
had on hand for the last 3 years, so as to show the dropping off of 
reserves, together with any other commodities you think pertinent. 

Secretary BRANNAN. We will include it, Mr. Chairman. 

(The information requested follows:) 


Basic commodities: Supply and distribution, crop years, 1948-49 to date 
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1 Shipments to territories and military procurement which amounted to 185,000,000 bushels in 1948-49, 
foie bushels in 1949-50 and 43,000,000 bushels in 1950-51, are excluded from disappearance and export 

ata. 

2 ar Fe cotton in running bales, counting round as half bales and foreign cotton in equivalent 500- 
poun es. 

3 Domestic mill consumption of all cotton. 

4 Includes shipments. Exports and shipments are on a July-June year; complete figures are available for 
such a year, whereas they are not for an August year. Military shipments excluded. 

5 Less than 500,000 pounds. 

* Includes surplus nuts crushed for oil whether used domestically or exported. 


Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
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CORN PRODUCTION GOALS 


Mr. Wuirren. What is the outlook and need with regard to 
increased corn production? You start off by saying that our need is 
so much, and that therefore we have a production goal of so much. 
Now, what is the basis of our need and in what way do you arrive at 
the production neeeded? 

Secretary Brannan. Well, Mr. Chairman, as you well know, 
people eat very little corn as human food. Most of the corn pro- 
duction goes into livestock, hogs, beef cattle, dairy, or poultry. 

We have increased our beef cattle and hog numbers in this country 
by a considerable amount since the short corn crop of 1947. 

Last year we had a very substantial hog crop; we have still another 
large one in prospect, although it is now forecast that it may be as 
much as 7 or 8 percent below 1951. There was an increased poultry 
output in 1951, and there is expected to be at least that level main- 
tained during 1952. 

Into those sources have disappeared the reserves that we have 
carried over from previous years, and the new crop. Last year’s corn 
crop was below 3,000,000,000 bushels, which has been about our 
annual yield for the bulk of the last 10 years, and the quality of much 
of it was very low. So, if we are going to be in a position to maintain 
safe reserves, and maintain the high level of animal protein output 
that we have been experiencing in the last 2 or 3 years, and for which 
there will be even a greater demand next year, first, because of in- 
creased population, and, secondly, because we anticipate there will 
be some elimination of competition for the consumers’ dollars from 
the durable goods, we are going to have to have a very big feed crop. 

We have set 89,000,000 acres as a goal, and that means that some 
crops, such as soybeans and one or two others, cannot be as large as 
they were last year. 

Mr. Wuirren. What is the average cost per acre, across-the-board, 
to produce an acre of corn? Does anybody have the figures? Do you 
have those figures, Mr. Wells? 

Mr. We ts. No, sir; we do not have average figures of that kind. 


ADEQUACY OF CORN RESERVES 


Mr. Wuirttren. Now, what do you consider an adequate reserve 
of corn under normal conditions? 

Secretary BRANNAN. Well, Mr. Chairman, we have been saying 
for the last few years that we consider an average carry-over of corn, 
from one growing season into the next, should be somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 700,000,000 bushels to 1,000,000,000 bushels. In 
these times of emergency, a billion bushels is not an unreasonable 
carry-over. 

Mr. Wuirren. Under these abnormal conditions, you feel, as 
Secretary of Agriculture, that while 700 million bushels would be a 
safe margin under normal conditions, that should be increased to 
around 1 billion bushels under present conditions? 

Secretary BRANNAN. Yes. 

Mr. Bates. How long would that billion bushels last, if you had 
to rely on that solely? 

Secretary BRANNAN. It would carry us about a third of a year. 

Mr. GetssLerR. Or 3 months, at the present rate of feeding. 
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ADEQUACY OF WHEAT RESERVES 


Mr. Wuirten. Now, turning to wheat, what is the situation there? 
I notice that in 1951 the total wheat production in 1951 was about 
987,000,000 bushels, compared with more than 1,000,000,000 in 1950. 
We began the marketing year with a carry-over of 396,000,000 bushels. 
Now, with regard to wheat, what is considered a normal carry-over, 
in the Department? 

Secretary BRANNAN. We have been talking in terms of 500,000,000 
bushels as a safe carry-over in these times. 

Mr. Wuirten. And in normal times, what would be the normal 
carry-over to keep the supply lines moving under normal conditions? 

Secretary BRANNAN. Well, Mr. Chairman, we have said that we 
think that as much as 500,000,000 bushels would be required, even in a 
normal period. 

Mr. Wuirren. Do you mean that conditions are not such now that 
you would want more than you would normally? 

Secretary BRANNAN. Not if we can keep our feed grains at a very 
safe and high level. 


PRODUCTION AND CARRY-OVER OF COTTON 


Mr. Wuirtten. Now, with regard to cotton, I believe I asked you 
to show the carry-over and the production for several years past. 

I notice that the production of cotton for this year was 15.2 million 
running bales, which was 53 percent above the small 1950 crop. 

The statement is made that the supply of all cotton in the United 
States for the marketing vear which began August 1, 1951, is estimated 
at about 17.7 million running bales. 

The statement is further made that the total requirements for the 
current marketing year cannot be safely estimated at less than 16 
million running bales. 

Earlier I got figures from the Department that the 16,000,000 
running bales was made up of 10,500,000 bales for domestic consump- 
tion and 5,500,000 running bales for export. 

What has been the history on cotton commencing with the market- 
ing period, August 1, 1951? How many bales did you have on hand, 
how many bales are being exported and what is the rate of domestic 
consumption? 

Secretary BRANNAN. Mr. Chairman, I will have to supply those 
figures. For general purposes right now, I can say that the exports 
are going to be somewhat greater than we had anticipated they would 
be, that is, 5.5 million running bales, and that the domestic disappear- 
ance will not be as large as we had expected. 

Mr. Wuirrten. I would like to have the actual figures on that. 

Secretary BRANNAN. We will supply them. 

(The information requested appears on p. 36.) 

Mr. Wuirren. Now, as to the 5.5 million running bales that were 
estimated for export, I would like to see what part of that was to 
normal channels and what part of it was financed through the various 
recovery programs, or through the Army or through some other means, 
other than the other fellow paying for it, 

I would like to have such a breakdown. 

Secretary Brannan. All right. 

(The information requested appears on p. 37.) 
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Mr. Wuirren. What would be considered by the Department 
under normal conditions as a proper carry-over of cotton? 

Secretary Brannan. I am trying to think whether that point is 
not covered in the statute. Is it not fixed in the statute for the pur- 
pose of setting acreage limitations and marketing quotas? 

I do not remember what the figure is, but it has now been set in 
the statute, and we would use the statutory figure. 

Mr. Wuirten. Is it not a fact that the figure of 5.5 million running 
bales estimated in the 16-million-bale crop for next year for export, 
depends upon the Congress continuing the foreign-aid programs and 
providing funds for the other countries with which to buy cotton in 
one form or another? You have come out and asked the farmers to 
produce the 16,000,000 bales. I had hoped that these things had 
been gone into so we could see what goes to making up this 16-million- 
bale crop. 

Secretary Brannan. Well, Mr. Chairman, you were just speaking 
on the point of whether or not the ECA would account for most of 
the export program? 

Mr. Wuirren. Or some other form of Government program. 

Secretary BRANNAN. We shipped, I think, close to 850,000 bales to 
India this year. Now, that is not, if I remember correctly, ECA. 

Mr. Wuirrten. It is to be hoped that it isnot. But that, of course, 
is a small percentage of 5.5 million bales. It is a pretty good-sized 
block, but it still leaves a question as to how we will export the rest of 
it. 

Secretary BRANNAN. Yes. But that is a much larger percentage 
than historically India has taken out of our markets. 

Mr. Wuirten. Of course, that is true; but, if you give them wheat 
on the one side, they can use the money to buy cotton on the other. 
So, it is still related to our foreign-aid programs. I wanted to know 
whether foreign aid, one way or the other, was actually used to move 
the cotton. 

What I am getting at is that when the Congress gets the report of a 
big corn or a big cotton or a big wheat crop, based on the facts that 
you have at hand, that condition is used to get votes for foreign aid, 
and you get into a vicious circle. 

I don’t think that there is any question but that I have seen the 
influence of that in the last few years. But you still cannot tell me 
what a normal carry-over is in the opinion of the Department? 

Secretary Brannan. I think it is a statutory figure. 

Mr. Wuirten, Will you supply that information? 

Secretary Brannan. We will supply the statutory figure. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

Under the provisions of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
the Secretary of Agriculture is required to proclaim a national marketing quota 
whenever he determines that the total supply of upland cotton for the marketing 
year which begins in the current calendar year will exceed the “normal” supply. 
The “normal” supply, as defined in the act, is the estimated domestic consump- 
tion and exports during the marketing year plus a carry-over allowance of 30 per- 
cent. Upon the basis of current disappearance estimates totaling 15.5 millicn 
bales, the carry-over allowance would be approximately 4.7 million bales. 

Mr. Warrren. What will be the carry-over this year? 

Secretary BRANNAN. In the neighborhood of 2,000,000 bales. 

Mr. Wuirtrten. 2,000,000 bales? 

Secretary Brannan. A little more than that, perhaps. 
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Mr. Wuirtren. Due to the fact that we could not move it—it being 
in the hands of the Commodity Credit Corporation—we have had con- 
siderably higher carry-overs at various times. At the outset of World 
War II we had a terrific amount on hand. 

Mr. We tts. There were about 13,000,000 bales on hand. 

Mr. Wurirren. Do you think you have the right to ask the corn 
producers and the cotton producers to add to the national reserve, 
which will not be used immediately, and therefore have a depressing 
effect on the price? 

I want to say this: In industry, when we want to add to the reserve 
of anything, be it tanks, guns, cars, or anything, anything of that sort, 
we give them firm contracts. Labor at work in those plants is paid 
firm prices. If perchance anywhere in the future there is a cancella- 
tion of the contract, a payment is made for cost plus a reasonable part 
of what they would have made had the contract been carried out. 
We find that all the way through there. 

And yet farming has become a commercial proposition now. You 
cannot grow a bale of cotton for less than an investment of $100 to 
$125 an acre. Without giving some special assurance, does the De- 
partment have the right to ask that $100 to $125 per acre be invested 
in cotton to build up a reserve when that reserve will tend to whip down 
the price for the whole commodity? 

Secretary Brannan. Well, Mr. Chairman, I think the answer to 
that is that there is no law which lets us contract for the production of 
cotton as the Government contracts for the production of a tank. 

Mr. Wuirren. It does not; but it says that, in order to get the 
16,000,000 bales, the Secretary has the authority to increase the sup- 
port price. 

Secretary BRANNAN. That is right. 

Mr. Wuirren. And if the farmer feels that it is unfair to call on him 
to make this investment in the cotton acreage, or in any other acreage 
in order to build up a reserve which will affect his net return, then you 
have the authority to increase the support price, in order to get the 
reserve increased? 

Secretary Brannan. Well, Mr. Chairman, I do not understand 
that to be the law. I understand it to be the law that we can increase 
the price-support level when it is necessary to get the desirable 
amount of production which is deemed necessary in the national 
interest. 

Mr. Wurrren. Do you think it would be fair for the farmers to 
hold off planting this extra acreage until you give them the assurance 
that the law gives, or do you think the farmers should go in and add 
to this reserve and jeopardize their own positions, even though you 
could relieve them if you felt that you had to in order to get the extra 
production? 

Secretary Brannan. Well, there is nothing in the law which says 
you can raise the price support in order to be fair. 

Mr. Wurrren. Then the only position the farmer has is not to 
plant. That is the only way he can force you to take appropriate 
action under the law, if in his opinion, you are asking for more than 
present conditions call for You have the right to give him 90 percent 
of his purchasing power during the period from 1909 to 1914. And, 
if he does not plant that, you can increase it as much as 10 percent. 

Secretary BRANNAN. If it appears that he is not going to do so. 
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Mr. Wuitten. So, we will just leave it entirely in his hands, as to 
whether he wants to call your hand or not? 

Secretary Brannan. I think perhaps that is the way the law 
states it. 

Mr. Wuirren. Now, the other thing I would like to ask you is this: 

This year you asked for 5.5 million bales of cotton for export. I 
would like to have it spelled out how that was to be exported. 

Secretary BRANNAN. All right, sir. 

Mr. Wurrren. You have asked for a 16-million-bale production, 
5.5 million bales of which are for export. 1 want the figures on the 
basis of which the Department has already asked the farmer to pro- 
duce 5.5 million bales for export. 

Secretary BRANNAN. Mr. Geissler, can you give us that now? Do 
you have them? ; 

Mr. Geisster. We have our export figures on the basis of require- 
ments. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Geissler, you know that just what the other 
people could use is no basis. There must be some kind of reasonable 
basis. 

Have you ever tried to grow a crop on the basis of what the world 
needs? You could have 16,000,000 bales of cotton, but they would 
just not be able to buy it. 

Mr. Getsster. That is not the way we went at it. On the other 
hand, we got the figures on the basis of what these foreign countries 
said they wanted to buy; that is, out of the 1952 crop. 

Mr. Wuarrren Did you check further and see whether they had 
the money? Whether they had bought it this year with their money, 
or whether there was any money in sight? 

Now, I am talkiag about dollar balances. Or did you just record 
that, and use it as a means to come out and ask for a 16,000,000-bale 
crop? 

Mr. Geiss.er. We certainly did not ask them how they were going 
to pay ior it. 

Mr. Wurrren. You were not interested ta that? You had one of 
these visionary hopes? You just hoped they would take it and pay 
for it? 

Mr. Getssuter. No. 

Mr. Wuirren. Well now, Mr. Geissler, surely you would not ask 
a country how much cottoa they would need next year, without any 
reference to their ability to pay, and then ask the American farmers 
to put up some $100 to $125 per acre to grow that cotton aad thea 
wreck the rest of his crop? Certaialy you would want to have some 
idea of whether that country was actually sincere and whether they 
had beea buying from you before or whether they had been payiag 
their bills? Was there anything in the dollar balances which led you 
to believe that they could pay for their purchases? 

Mr. Getssiter. Actually, the basis of their estimates of cotton was 
what thev would like to get out of the 1952 crop of cotton. 

Mr. Wuirren. Did they give you any firm commitments? 

Mr. Getss_er. Oh, no firm commitments whatsoever. They came 
up with a figure pretty near 7 million bales for the current season, and 
we analyzed the estimates and projected them. 

That was done on the basis of their past purchases of cotton, and 
what we thought we might reasonably be able to expect them to take, 
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realizing that there were many economic factors in the picture which 
could not now be determined, such as where they were going to get 
their dollars from, and all that sort of thing. 

We reduced the estimate to what we thought was a practical figure, 
which, guessing as to future conditions, we thought might reach 5.5 
million bales. 

Mr. Wurrren. J would like to have all of that information included 
right here. 

(The information requested appears on p. 37.) 

Mr. Wuirren. Now, I am building up, as the Secretary is aware, 
to this: 

Last year I introduced a bill providing that when the Secretary asked 
for increased production with regard to any basic commodity to add 
to the national reserve, support price would be increased by 10 per- 
cent, in order to keep the surplus from depressing the price of the 
whole commodity. 

Now, the point I am making here is, in my argument for the bill— 
and I would greatly like to have the approval of the Department of 
the bill as | think it is sound—that if the farmer is asked to produce 
what will be used in normal consumption in the United States and for 
normal export, I think assurance to meet the cost of production 
should be given him. 

I do not think it is improper, perhaps, to add to our reserves. How- 
ever, if what we are doing is adding to our reserves, so that the re- 
serves will have a depressing effect on the price of the crop, we should 
recognize it as such, instead of building up a theoretical export of 5.5 
million bales, which is dependent on us largely giving them the money 
with which to buy it. 

I think probably the same condition exists with regard to corn. 

Mr. Geisster. That certainly is not what we tried to do, because 
we tried to build up what we actually think is the bona fide take and 
requirement, realizing, of course, that there are many factors involved. 
1 mean, if the ECA aid was cut off entirely, that would undoubtedly 
affect foreign purchases. 

Mr. Wuirren. Do you have any right to believe that the Govern- 
ment will continue, year after year, to give them the money to buy 
from us? Is that the way the farmer is going to continue to farm? 

Secretary BRANNAN. Well, Mr. Chairman, on that point, is not this 
the fifth vear of a 5-year plan, let us call it, or a 5-vear objective of 
ECA help? Did we not have a right to think so? Did we not have a 
right to think that some ECA help or help of a similar character might 
be forthcoming? 

Mr. Wuirtren. We now call it Mutual Security instead of ECA. 

Secretary BRANNAN. Yes. 

Mr. Wurrren. I would like to have the information I have re- 
quested with regard to the 5.5 million bales as early as I can get it. 
I want to know the countries involved, how much they bought from 
us last year, how much they paid for it and how much we gave them. 

I also want to know how much of the 5.5 million bales is being 
financed by Mutual Security, the Army, or any other Government 
agency, and how much of that amount is expected to flow through 
normal channels. 

Mr. Geisster. We can do that, Mr. Whitten, for our past opera- 
tions; is that what you mean? 
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Mr. Wuirten. I want that on the past operations, but I also want 
the build-up for the 5.5 million bales for this year’s request. 

Mr. GetssLer. We can’t give any estimate for the future. I don’t 
see how we can. 

Mr. Wuirrten. You have asked the farmers to produce 16 million 
bales of cotton for the farm year 1952. You said that 10.5 million 
bales of that amount is for domestic consumption. Now, I want to 
see how much was consumed this year, and what that is based on. 

You say that you want 5.5 million bales for exporting, and you are 
asking the farmers to invest from $100 to $125 an acre in order to 
grow that cotton. I want to see how sound your operation is before 
you go out and ask them to put that money into cotton. 

Mr. Gerssier. Let us say that India said that they will take 800,000 
bales next year out of the 1952 crop. Then let us say that we ask 
them whether they have the dollars with which to buy it or whether 
it will depend on some American aid? 

Supposing they come back and say ‘“That is what we need, and we 
have the dollars.”’ 

This year they did it with their own dollars. Even though we know 
that indirectly they got American dollars for other aid. What posi- 
tion are we in to say that we won’t be able to do it, or that they won’t 
be able to do it? : 

Mr. Wuirren. Of course, it is a case of backing up your judgment. 
Now, you are stating a hypothetical case. You have already made 
your determinations. You have already asked the farmers to do 
this. Now, I want to see what you already have in building up that 
amount. 

I want to see what you acted on. You know the effect of having 
2,000,000 or 3,000,000 bales of cotton that is not used domestically 
nor exported. You know the effect of that on the price received for 
the whole crop. It means that you can get a whole lot less for a 
bigger crop than you can get for a smaller crop. 

Now, you are asking the American farmer to do this, and I want 
to know what you have done to build up these figures. 

Mr. Getss_er. We will be very glad to furnish that, but I do not 
see how in the world we can say at this time how much of this 5.5 
million bales we expect to export will firmly be paid for by the coun- 
tries in their own dollars, and what portion will not be bought unless 
they get ECA aid. 

Mr. Wurrren. Just give us your opinion, and the basis for it. 

Mr. Getsster. That is why I say that the basis would be what hes 
been happening the last year or two. 

Mr. Wuirren. That would be pertinent, and we would be glad to 
have that. There is the feeling that the purpose in building up a 
whole lot of reserves is to drive the price down as against any firm 
need for the cotton. I thought this was true last year. I may be 
wrong. ° 

Mr. Getsster. Unless we are wrong in our estimates for foreign 
exports. 

Mr. Wuitten. I want the details, Mr. Geissler. I want the infor- 
mation in detail, country by country, what they will take, what they 
paid for in cash last year, and why you thought this was a firm offer. 
I want to see that in detail. 
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Now, I also want that information on the 10.5 million bales which 
you say will be consumed domestically, tied in with this past year. 
” Mr. Getssuer. All right, sir. 

Mr. Wuirren. I would like to have that as soon as possible. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


STATEMENT ON Corron REQUIREMENTS 


The supply of all cotton in the United States for the current marketing year 
beginning August 1, 1951, is expected to total about 17.7 million running bales, 
made up of a carry-over on August 1, 1951, of 2.3 million, a 1951 crop (December 
estimate) of 15.2 million, and estimated imports of about 0.2 million bales. Do- 
mestie mill consumption for the first 5 months of the season (through December) 
was 3,784,717 bales, an average of 36,834 bales per working day. It is expected 
that this daily rate of domestic consumption will be maintained and probably 
slightly increased during the remainder of the season. Therefore, domesti¢ mill 
consumption requirements for 1951-52 are estimated at approximately 9.5 million 
bales. This is slightly less than previous estimates. 

Domestic consumption in 1951-52, therefore, may approximate the average 
annual rate of 9.7 million bales consumed during the 10 years 1940-49. Only in 
3 years during this period did the annual consumption exceed the average for the 
period. These were the war years of 1941-42, 1942-43, and 1943-44, when 
consumption was 11.2 million bales, 11.1 million, and 9.9 million, respectively. 
There was a decline from the high consumption during these war years to a low of 
7.8 million bales in 1948-49, but consumption turned upward in 1949-50 and 
reached 10.5 million bales in 1950-51. Part of this high consumption in 1950-51 
reflected the building up of inventories of textiles following the outbreak of hos- 
tilities in Korea. 

In recent months supplies of textiles have been reduced, and the rate of con- 
sumption may turn upward before the end of the current season. The reduction 
in inventories probably will continue to encourage heavier mill consumption in 
1952-53 than the current rate of domestic consumption. With continued defense 
spending as now projected, accompanied by record levels of national income, and 
with the peak of such spending still ahead, domestic consumption is expected to 
continue at a high rate. For these reasons domestic consumption of cotton in 
1952-53 has been estimated at 10 million bales. This would be half way between 
the estimate for the current session and consumption in the preceding season 
immediately following the outbreak in Korea. 

Stocks of cotton owned by the Commodity Credit Corporation are down almost 
to zero, and CCC loans on the 1951 crop are being rapidly reduced. On January 
17 CCC loans on 1951-crop cotton had been reduced to less than 500,000 bales. ~ 

Export requirements for 1951-52 were developed on the basis of careful and 
continuing analyses of data submitted by importing countries directly to this 
Department or through claimant agencies such as the Economie Cooperation 
Administration, the Mutual Security Agency, and the Department of Defense. 
rhis requirements information shows beginning stocks, estimated consumption, 
estimated imports from other countries, home production (if any) and estimates 
of needed carry-out stocks. This information is reviewed and analyzed by an 
interagency cotton committee on which those Departments concerned with 
cotton supply estimates are represented. 

Although total requirements submitted initially by foreign countries or their 
claimant agencies for 1951-52 were close to 7 million bales, this total was reduced 
in the screening process to approximately 5.8 million. This reduction was made 
to bring requirements into line with the best information available with respect to 
current needs of importing countries, and with their ability to finance dollar 
purchases. ; 

Although approximately 2 million of the 4.1 million bales exported during the 
1950-51 season were financed by the Economie Cooperation Administration, it is 
estimated that less than a half million bales will be financed in 1951—52 with foreign 
aid funds. Despite this sharp reduction in financing, exports are moving at a 
higher rate than previously estimated. The New York Cotton Exchange esti- 
mated that approximately 3,150,000 bales were exported from August 1, 1951, 
through January 17, 1952. It is expected, therefore, that approximately 3.5 
million bales will be exported by the end of January. Since this is only half of 
the season, it is now believed that total exports during 1951-52 may equal or 
exceed 6 million bales. This would be slightly more than previous estimates. 
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Developments during the current season have clearly indicated a strong demand 
for our cotton on the part of importing countries through the 1952-53 season 
beginning August 1, 1952. The textile recession in recent months apparently: 
has been more severe in the United States and Canada than in most other countries. 
Total world production during the 1951-52 season of around 34 million bales 
apparently will only slightly exceed estimated current world reauirements. 

herefore, the world stock of around 11 million bales on August 1, 1951, which 
was the lowest total world carry-over in many years, will not be greatly increased 
during the current season. Under these conditions it appears that free dollars 
will be used in the purchase of cotton even if it becomes necessary for foreign 
countries to reduce purchases of other commodities. These factors indicate that 
export requirements from United States cotton supplies in 1952-53 will probably 
be reduced by not more than a half million bales from the estimated level of this 
year’s exports. The interagency committee representing the agencies of the 
government concerned with cotton supply problems has analyzed these factors 
affecting exports of United States cotton in 1952-53 and considered the prospects 
in relation to the purchases being made by importing countries in the current 
season. On the basis of these considerations, United States exports of cotton for 
1952-53 are estimated at 5.5 million bales. This estimate of exports does not 
provide for building up stocks in importing countries from the low carry-in level 
now estimated, nor for any significant increase in the levels of consumption. 

With 1951—52 domestic mill consumption at 9.5 million bales and exports at 
6.0 million, total disappearance would amount to 15.5 million bales. On this basis, 
the carry-over on August 1, 1952, would be only 2.2 million bales, a figure ap- 
proximately equal to the carry-over last August, which was the lowest carry-over 
since 1925. 

For the 1952-53 season, the domestic requirements of 10.0 million bales and the 
estimated export demands for 5.5 million bales also total 15.5 million bales. 
Therefore, since stocks on the first of August 1952, are expected to be at an excep- 
tionally low level, all of the 1952-53 requirements will need to come out of the 
1952 crop. With consumption and exports of 15.5 million bales in 1952-53, 
and imports of 0.2 million bales, a crop of 16 million bales would make it possible 
to add approximately 700,000 bales to the extremely low beginning stocks for the 
year, or to help meet unexpected increases in requirements as a result of the 
defense effort. If close to 16 million bales of cotton cannot be produced in 1952, 
it might become necessary to reimpose export controls to retain adequate supplies 
for domestic needs, including a minimum carry-over. A short crop might even 
make it necessary to inaugurate some kind of allocation system for our domestic 
consumers. It will be very detrimental] to the long-time interests of our cotton 
farmers if we are unable to retain our foreign markets or if cotton is unable to 
compete successfully with synthetic fibers because of inadequate supplies. 


Cotton supplies and utilization 


{In thousands of bales '] 



































Crop year beginning August 1— 
Origin and disposition RPE TT ee 
1946-50 1950 2 1951, 1952, 
average ? estimated | indicated 
Supplies: 
RIESE a EET Ee 5, 014 6, 846 2, 278 2,190 
ER ay arene Waptatbw Bet 12, 134 9, 877 315, 212 16, 000 
NI REUSE ARE, EI eR NS aeRO 2 188 200 200 
A PS Pe re Seg Shas na nan nnnnne-ee-----| 17, 369 16, 911 17, 690 | 18, 390 
Utilization: 3 edhe Sa os 
Domestic consumption... ........_--- WAS TD. 9, 337 10, 516 9, 500 10, 000 
ey Seeds Cacdectecsocane Tigtornnaeiee ace 4, 028 4,117 6, 000 5, 500 
I iis naa et a 13, 365 14, 633 15, 500 15, 509 
RABIES BT EIR TE AE eI Sie Dect y RE 4,004 2, 278 2, 190 2, 890 
Acreage, planted 4 (thousands) _.................-.-.--- 21, 903 18, 629 27, 997 28, 000 
Yield, pounds lint per acre.__................-.......-. 268 262 262 280 





! American in running bales, counting round as half bales, and foreign in bales of 500 pounds. 

* Supply and distribution data based on Census Bureau reports which include city crop and destroyed 
cotton. 

3 Based on Cron Reporting Board estimate as of Dec. 1, 1951. 

* Acreage in cultivation July 1, 
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Cotton exports jrom United States 
[In thousands of 500-pound bales] 




















































1950-51 ! 
Cent ‘Baers Financed Not 
by ECA? er Total 
aris y ECA 
ECA countries: 

te phi pia rin ash Gianna catedgvaeibaanigie | 61 53 2 55 
Belgium-Luxemburg. ___- .| 192 7 73 80 
Se, a 34 ee + 31 
France__.- yo 794 402 45 447 
ey , } va 473 8 481 
yreece ___. a B tis déo celts é 1 
WO oe oe puede denied abetted aus’ NS Eady ; 4 4 
Ne Sonos anndisla gee bonne de oe cdeleunis 752 519 32 551 
ih denn vonsacbanceambuetaceastes ances | 259 148 10 158 

a | 5 € 
(saa aetanee ieee GEMGR te! CEE o 2 2 
EE GantcbulvctcssSacachetvaddrerdewtichecteddn- og, ER ree 33 33 
SEE SES aR api ERA Orato YS Pee 22 22 
eS dnd linn rsinctircdabiath alk | 607 278 29 307 

Ld RR ESS eR Ry Seer ee A eae rade aes } , See eee. 7 7 
es ca i Be demacbceddca sddenh omne el 6 i Seas 37 
French North Africa_...........-.-.---- is cicdeted a b Sadie come Bide d ddunddes IEA e ieee abn Ue 
en is ueetevsiceodsak ese } ll 11 5 16 
es cin a hap cian eutnckdehas ahekeons 2 ee ees 16 16 
— — Pika ltons ankathaw cietAGen Sound dink 8 ] ll 12 
eS sie nn du nebtenpiionhpnaeraidcounwepincclossecdnsaanetivadteass oo) SE : 
DEP AUD iano) iccat ese a pe cecnsebbcvceansdinag sus 52 24 12 36 
Woh ssn sans cde son se ecete pets onnr cen gicn ene Scheie pice . Dip nares 1 
mieten —_— — 
Tote) BGM coumtetess.... . 2.2. eek | 3,7 1, 991 397 2, 388 
Non-ECA countries & iJ ee fa thE, 
let is ain cs a dab cs adds pacenkswnsqqeaee Se aisee 431 431 
Sates Weatiectuvtensaventaddboureane _ 2 REST 3 3 
Te iN Sac ebnwnne po vanesenaboneeas a 66 66 
hoe sien amin wainitnn akeonaede rate TP iintccsenescu 4 9 

Ren ra. cc enacienemetos eennaiennsadalastuldendech idusckadduns es Be ae eS 

Union 7 NM Soa cs tas 5 PR aa 15 15 
SE nana ccees dowwinanns oonsdemiantede SE PE il 219 219 
PR ce Sole UES. Ate bkisinta mincbiebe dunia datmeek _  ¢ SNS Ser 8&3 883 
Cee ee a tei e eh eee gman P ESS 5a 6 6 
SE he Ban oe Wak Lucia wunicddbewtasousoancde 2 eae oe 48 48 
—o SOE SES RR ENR ee Eig DO EARS 3) See BE ee 55 55 
tas oa calielinalic sake seis tte codmemaies ek hacasadhashotes weit 3 3 
a ra Ee elects icwhScatemeddthehne ke cbs dbecns hha | RC ll ll 
ee Nii as cela cideSitin chin Oe sin ale She a niigleta ds kckwucdscheas 2 24 
GE. Leia nih Sed de erica b duns deat tune kaathicodd scddeddnkoeslobcdcouesseulbbbanweinan 
EERIE SIREN ated ee a a eae UE ee 119 119 
Total Non-ECA countries. -._..........-........ PE aide dicksecs 1,892 1,892 
Total all countries. .............-...-------.----- 6, 004 | 1, 991 2, 289 | 3 4, 280 





1 Exports limited by export allocations except to Canada. 

? Based on data supplied by the Mutual Security Agency. 

8 — figure is equal to the export of 4,117,000 running bales shown in ‘‘Cotton supplies and utilization”’ 
table. 


Mr. Wuirrten. Mr. Bates, any questions? 


METHOD OF DETERMINING PRODUCTION GOALS 


Mr. Barezs. I would be interested in knowing, if you have no objec- 
tion, how you get the message of your corn requirements down to the 
farmers, Mr. Brannan, if, after it reaches the big farmer, it finally 
trickles down to the little farmer, such as the ones | represent. 

Secretary BRANNAN. Well, Mr. Bates, we try to carry this knowl- 
edge to the farmer through the goals procedure, which is handled at 
the State and county level by the farmer committee system. 

In the first instance, in the determination of the goals, we send out 
to each PMA committee a figure of the amount of corn and other 
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products which we think will be needed in the coming year; we also 
suggest the proportion of the total amount which we think can be 
produced in that particular State. 

They, in turn, break the material down by counties within their 
respective States and send the data down to the counties. 

Mr. Bares. Do the county committeemen get it? 

Secretary BRANNAN. Yes. The county committeemen then discuss 
that with the community committeemen, and, in some cases, they say, 
“We think that in our county we can grow more than that.” 

In some cases they say, ‘‘We think we can grow less than that.” 

They send that information back to the States, where it is consoli- 
dated; the States then send it back to us in Washington. We correlate 
all of the material that comes in from the 48 States and establish the 
goals, which we send out to the Ssates, asking the State committeemen 
to disseminate the information down to the counties. The county 
committeemen then disseminate the information to the community 
committeemen and the farmers. 

The county committeemen ask the community committeemen to 
go out and talk to all of the farmers, the little fellows as well as the 
big ones. 

Mr. Bares. That is what I wanted to know. 

Secretary BRANNAN. Remember, that these county committeemen 
and these community committeemen are elected by the farmers in 
the community; we do not appoint them. Last year the average pay 
to them was a very small sum. 

Mr. Bares. It is a very small sum, yet they show a great interest. 

I! believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wuirten. Mr. Andersen? 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Mr Secretary, I think that on the whole you have 
given the committee a very interesting and good report. I take ex- 
ception to one or two little things throughout the report, but, in the 
main, it is very good and very constructive. 

Now, on the bottom of page 2 of your statement I do feel that the 
December estimates for corn—and by “corn” I mean sound corn 
of 2.9 billion bushels, is on the optimistic side. I have in mind the 
picture of all that vast region in southern Minnesota, eastern Dakotas, 
and northwestern Iowa, where there was nothing but soft corn pro- 
duced this year. T here is very little feed value in that corn. We 
have dried out some of it with the result of having corn that only 
weighs 40 pounds per bushel. 

Secretary BRANNAN. That is right. 

Mr. AnpersEN. So I think we can safely assume that that figure 
should be 2.7 billion bushels at the very most, taking into account the 
food value of the product in question. 

Secretary BRANNAN. Well, if we tried to transpose bushels into 
some kind of a caloric measure, it might come out that way. I recog- 
nize exactly what you say, Mr. Andersen, in the next sentence of my 
statement. 

Mr. AnprersEeNn. I know you state that you need to qualify the 
figure. 

Secretary BRANNAN. Yes; some of the corn this year is not too 
good. 

Mr. AnperseEN. If this line of reasoning does hold, it seems to me 
that we are going to be in a rather desperate situation late next summer 
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for corn, because at the very most we can expect from the 2.9 billion 
bushel figure that we will have a carry-over of 500,000,000 bushels. 
We take a couple of hundred million bushels off of that because of a 
loss of food value in the corn, and we are going to go down to 250,000,- 
000 or 300,000,000 bushels of corn, perhaps. 

Secretary BRANNAN. That could be, particularly if we kept the 
same ratio of number of hogs to last year’s ratio; but indications are 
now that there will not be quite as many hogs; maybe somewhere in 
the neighborhood of 7 or 8 percent less, which would be a compensat- 
ing factor in the disappearance of corn. 

Mr. AnpERSEN. Yes. I think that undoubtedly there will be that 
compensating factor, and perhaps more so, because I have had numer- 
ous letters from farmers in my district who state that they can see no 
reason for producing hogs this coming spring with corn undoubtedly 
up around $1.65 a bushel with hogs now on the market bringing them 
around $17. 

Secretary Brannan. The corn-hog ratio is not attractive this year. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. It is not attractive at all. It is just a guess on 
my part, but I think the Department will have to revise their figure 
from a 7-percent reduction down to something like 12 percent before 
we get done, because, as you well know, an examination into the 
receipts in the major markets today would show, I think, that a good 
many thousands of sows are going to market right today because of 
the farmers’ feelings that: “What is the use of keeping them and 
producing the March and April pigs if there is not going to be a little 
profit in 1t?” Am I correct in this, Mr. Wells? 

Mr. We tts. The figures, Mr. Andersen, that the Secretary has 
used, are the farmers’ intentions as of early December. There is no 
question but what, if the situation changes unfavorably, they may 
modify their intentions. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Do you agree that the situation in the market is 
becoming worse, Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary BRANNAN. That is right. 

Mr. ANpErsEN. If that is the case, it will mean that we will be in 
a better condition, as far as the bushels of corn on hand is concerned, 
than we would otherwise be. But, in the final analysis it is going to 
mean that we are going to have a considerably less production of pork. 

Secretary BRANNAN. We are going to have more beef and less pork 
products than we had in 1951. 


STABILIZATION OF PORK PRICES 


Mr. ANpvERSEN. That is right. 
Now, I am getting to the point I am driving at. 

Why can we not have a support placed under pork prices, so as to 
prevent a further decline in pork prices at this time? 

Secretary BRANNAN. First of all because they are not down to 
90 percent of parity. Where is pork now? 

Mr. Wetts. If I remember, Mr. Secretary, hogs have recently 
been at-about 81 or 82 percent of the year-long parity. But if you 
allow for the normal fact that hog prices are usually seasonally low in 
December and January, they will be fairly close to 90 percent of 
parity, as of the last several months. 
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Mr. ANvERSEN. I think, Mr. Secretary, it is getting to be a danger- 
ous situation. We do not want to see the price of pork slump down 
to $15 and $16 because, if it does, it means that we will have 2,000,000 
or 3,000,000 less pigs in March and in April than we would like to see, 
and it will disrupt the entire program. It seems to me that it would 
be very good business to do something right now to encourage the hog 
producers to keep up production to a certain point. 

Now, what it would require, I would not say. I would not have the 
temerity to say. You people know best about that. 

Secretary Brannan. Well, Mr. Andersen, even if we announced a 
90 percent support price for hogs tomorrow, there is no way under 
the statute by which you can support them except by taking them 
off the market and putting them into cold storage. They deteriorate 
very rapidly, and they would not be good for more than a month 
after we took them. 

Mr. ANpDERSEN. I recall that in another year such an announce- 
ment was made when we were in a similar predicament, and it resulted 
in the Department not having to buy a dime’s worth of pork. The 
situation took care of itself. The market was stabilized at that point. 

Secretary Brannan. That is right. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. That was about 2 years back, if I recall correctly. 
I don’t think you would have to buy much. That is my contention. 

Secretary Brannan. I think that all we did that year was to buy 
some picnic hams for the school lunch program. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. You bought very little, but it did do the job. 

Mr. Getsster. Sometimes that is exactly what will happen. Then 
again, you have to be ready to take care of the situation. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. There we get into another phase of this problem. 
There is action pending right today over in the Senate to restrict the 
prohibition against imports of fats which the Congress had put into 
effect as of last year. 

Secretary Brannan. That is section 104. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Yes, against the importation of fats and oils. 

Now, I think it would be especially bad to now remove that restric- 
tion simply because we have a lot of fat hogs which will be coming on 
the market this month and next month, due to the soft corn. 

Farmers have been holding these hogs and feeding them. They 
have their corn, which for other than feeding is practically valueless. 
Their only one outlet is to feed the corn to the hogs, and they will 
keep the hogs until they reach a heavy weight and then sell them 
after cleaning out their soft corn. 

I think we are going to have a more than normal amount of lard 
on the market in the next few months. 

Now, if that assumption is correct, and if at the same time we lift 
this restriction in relation to the importation of fats and oils, I think 
that such lifting will still further help to break the market. 

Do you see the point I am driving at? 

Secretary BRANNAN. Surely. 

Mr. AnpgersSEN. I think the whole situation has a lot of bad aspects, 
which ought to be looked into right at this time. I am just calling 
this to your attention, hoping that something can be worked out by 
the Department and by the Government to prevent what might be a 
bad break in pork prices and thus discourage hog production. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
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COTTON SUPPORT PRICES AND PRODUCTION 


Mr. Wuirten. If the farmers engaged in growing cotton—and I ask 
you this because I do have some familiarity with it, coming from a 
cotton-growing area, although I do not grow any myself—concluded, 
considering the shortage of labor, materials and machinery, that they 
just could not economically grow over 15 or 14 million bales, would you 
raise the support price, or are you that firmly convinced of the need 
for 16 million bales? 

Secretary Brannan. Well, Mr. Chairman, that is a very difficult 
question to answer. ; 

Mr. Wuirren. I know it is. That is what the farmer has to find 
out right now, as I see it. 

Would it be your determination to stick to the 90 percent or would 
it be your determination to get the 16,000,000 bales? 

Secretary Brannan. Mr. Chairman, I think we would have to 
say—— 

‘Mr. Wuirren. The cotton farmer is now preparing to plant his 
crop; and while I am not trying to put you on the spot, his whole 
financial security this year is based on what he puts in that ground. 
I have seen enough of it to know that if he brings in a lot more bales 
than can be used under normal conditions, and if you do not have any 
means to export it, that is going to bankrupt him. He has to make this 
decision in the next 15 or 20 days, and goodness knows he ought to 
know why you have asked for the production of 16,000,000 bales, the 
position you take on that, and your reasons. The farmers need to 
know that. ‘ 

Secretary BRANNAN. Let me frame it this way: The undesirable 
broad implications of raising the price level on any one of the com- 
modities above 90 percent of parity at this time, or the adverse impact 
on the total economy of raising the price support of cotton above 90 
percent of parity at this time, is such that, rather than bring it about, 
I think we would have to take a risk of not getting the 16,000,000 
bales of cotton. 

Mr. Wuirren. This bears out, Mr. Secretary, my feeling that the 
American farmer, unless he is convinced that the 16,000,000 bales of 
cotton will move in normal trade and will be consumed in this country 
and exported through normal channels, should not make an effort to 
do it, because you do not base the 16,000,000-bale demand upon 
national defense, nor upon adding to a reasonable margin of carry-over. 

If it were based on that fact, it would be a different story and I am 
sure the American farmer would do his best to meet it, as he has, 
every time he has been called on. 

Are there any further questions along that line? 

Now, we turn to economic investigations and crop estimates. This 
is another place, Mr. Secretary, in which there has been—— 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I would like to make a short comment off the 
record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


CROP ACREAGE AND YIELD ESTIMATES 


Mr. Wuirten. Back on the record. We turn now, belaboring the 
point with regard to the cotton matter, to economic investigations and 
crop estimates, another subject on which I know some folks have taken 
issue with you. 
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I would like you to put into the record the basis on which this 
matter is handled, and the general basis across the country, with 
regard to all commodities. 

here have been quite a number of complaints and some dis- 
satisfaction and unhappiness about the wide margin of difference with 
regard to the cotton estimates this year. 

I would like to have you discuss how you handled this matter, with 
regard to all of your commodities on which you issue such reports. 

Mr. We ts. Basically, Mr. Chairman, our crop acreage and yield 
estimates are the systematic summary of the farmers’ own opinion of 
the changes they are making in acreage and the yield prospects as they 
appraise them on or about the first of each month during the growing 
season. 

For most crops, our first acreage estimates are made as of July 1, 
and that is also true of our yield estimates for many crops. 

In the case of cotton, the first yield or production estimate is as of 
August 1, and as we move on through the season, certain types of 
check data become available, notably in the case of cotton, where we 
begin to receive ginners’ reports as of October 1, the ginners reporting 
to us what they have ginned and what they expect will come to their 
gins. 

In the case of acreage, we make an additional or new survey of 
farmers in November, as a basis of a revised December acreage 
estimate, along with additional surveys of yield indications. 

Altogether we send out—or, rather, the Crop Reporting Board 
sends out through our 41 State field offices about 8,800,000 question- 
naires to farmers each year. We get back about a third of those. 

I don’t know how much more you want, Mr. Chairman. As we 
move through time and get checks from ginners—we get a census 
check each 5 years—we go back and see how close our estimates were. 


COTTON PRODUCTION ESTIMATE, 1951 


Mr. Wuirren. Can you give us the estimates on cotton? That is 
where the criticism has largely been. I would like to first have you 
give the figures for the last several years. You can simplify them in 
the record. 

I would like to have you orally state the figures that you gave as 
the various estimates of the cotton crop and the time at which you 
made those estimates. I would like to have the detailed information, 
but for the purpose of discussion now we need to have the figures for 
the past fall. 

Mr. We ts. I do not know that I remember the exact figures, Mr. 
Chairman, but the August 1 and September 1 estimates were about 
17,266,000 bales for August 1 and almost 17,300,000 bales for Sep- 
tember 1. 

Mr. Wuirren. And the final crop came out to be what? 

Mr. We tts. The final crop was 15,290,000 bales. 

Mr. Wuirren. Your system for the years has been as you have 
outlined it. 

Now, how many people do you send out to get reports in the early 
part of the year with regard to data on cotton, and how many such 
inquiries do you make periodically, and what are the periods? 
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METHOD OF COLLECTING DATA ON COTTON 


Mr. Wettus. Well, Mr. Chairman, I happen to have with me a 
table showing the number of inquiries made this year. 

Mr. Wuirren. We would like to have that for the record. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Number of schedules mailed and tabulated for use in estimating 1951 cotton acrecge 
and production 





schedules schedules 
mailed | tabulated 


| Number of Number of 
| 
j 





1. July acreage report: 
(a) June acreage schedule 
(b) July cotton schedule 
(c) Special supplemental lis st surve y 
2. August report: | 
(a) August cotton schedule___- rh eka 32, 854 
3. September report: 
(a) September cotton schedule 
. October report: 
(a) October cotton schedule 
(6) October ginners’ reports - -- 
. November report: 
(a) November cotton schedule _- 
(b) November ginners’ reports - 
. December report: 
(a) December cotton schedule 
(») December ginners’ reports eed. 
(c) Acreage and production survey - -- 
(d) Rural carrier survey ; 
(e) Special supplement: al list survey 
. May report 
(a) End of season cotton schedule 4 








! Partly estimated for number mailed 
2 Total number of gins, 
3 1950 season. 


Source: U. 8. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


Mr. Weis. This year we mailed out in connection with the July 
cotton acreage report something over 300,000 schedules. 

We then mailed out during each month for the next 4 months about 
30,000 schedules on yield indications and changes. 

Then, prior to the December report, that is to say, in November, we 
again mailed out something around 300,000 schedules. 

Mr. Wuirren. Now, your 300,000 schedules would indicate a broad 
enough coverage if it was properly based in terms of the various areas. 
I presume that through the years you have worked out a system 
where>y the area is covered and the periods are covered so as to get 
the information in the best way possible? 

Mr. Wexts. Our State statisticians do try to keep their crop 
reporters so spac ed and distributed as to give an accurate and adequate 
reporting base. 

Mr. Wurrren. Approximately how many folks do you have here in 
Washington in this particular phase of your work? 

Mr. Wetus. I think about 175, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wurrren. How many regular offices do you have over the coun- 
try that are engaged in this ‘kind of work and how many offices do you 
have in the cotton area? 

Mr. We ts. The work is decentralized to 41 State offices, with the 
exception that all of the New England States are covered through a 
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single office, Maryland and Delaware are covered through a single 
office, and Nevada and Utah are covered through a single office. 

So we have one State statistician’s office in each of the chief cotton 
States, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wuirtten. Do you have any samples of the inquiries that you 
send out that can be incorporated in the record? I particularly have 
reference to cotton, because that is where your headaches will come 
this year, to say the least. 

Mr. Wetts. I will say, Mr. Chairman, that we have prepared for 
the House Agriculture Committee, a folder which contains all of the 
schedules, tabulation forms, instructions, and other materials relating 
to cotton. I shall be glad to make available to this committee one or 
more copies of that folder. 

Mr. Wuirten. A copy of it would be fine. 

Mr. We ts. I would suggest that a copy be furnished the commit- 
tee, rather than by detailing that for this record at present. 

Mr. Wuirten. All right. Then you have those State offices and 
they send out for this information. Now, who is on the receiving end 
of your requests? Do you send out to the county agents? 

Mr. We tts. The first basic set of questionnaires goes to the farmers 
themselves. 

In the case of cotton, by October, ginnings have started, and we do 
send a schedule to the ginners in October and November and December 
I believe, asking them how much they have ginned, and asking them 
how much they expect to gin. We use that as a check on the farmers’ 
own indications, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wuirten. So the original request goes to the farmer in the 
first instance? 

Mr. We ts. Yes. 

Mr. Wuirren. Does that information come to your State offices? 

Mr. We tts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wuirren. After it comes in to your State offices, what is done 
with it there? 

Mr. Wetts. The farmers ordinarily fill out their schedules on the 
first of the month. Those come to the State offices where they are 
tabulated. The indications there given are read against the kind of 
acreage vields associated with similar indications in previous years, and 
the State statisticians summarize the material and make an estimate 
for the State. 

They then forward that special delivery to Washington, to be 
locked in a special mail box until the Board meets. 

Mr. Wuirren. Now, the person you send the questionnaire to is 
supposed to make it out on the first of the month. Do you check to 
see when he made it out? 

Mr. We tts. We do not check dates, but, as a rule, they make them 
out on the first day of the month, the day before, or the day after. 

Mr. Wuirren. Now, when does the office at the State level start 
putting these facts together to come up with the total from the reports? 

Mr. We tts. They begin tabulating their reports, Mr. Chairman, as 
soon as they are received. 

Mr. Wuirten. What is the average amount of time that it takes 
them to get all of that together and get it in here to you? I want you 
to check your records; I want to be sure about this. 
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Mr. WE tts. The cotton reports, Mr. Chairman, as a rule, are re- 
leased in Washington on the eighth or ninth day of the month. The 
information leaves the State offices on the fifth or sixth. 

Mr. Wuirten. Now, you are of the opinion that the farmers have 
signed their estimates as of the first of the month; but that is one place 
you do not check; is it not? 

Mr. Wetts. We could check the date on which it is mailed, but it 
is mailed on or very close to the first of the month. 

Mr.-Wuirten. The thing that makes it look bad for you in this 
particular instance, and I am just talking about your system, is that 
the same group of folks send in this information to you every year. 

Mr. We tts. That is correct. 

Mr. Wuirten. The same folks, with certain changes, due to death 
and moving, and other causes; but, by and large, the same group sends 
in the information year after year, so that each year you have a chance 
to compare it with how it worked out the year before? 

Mr. Wetts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wuirren. You send for that information, say, to 100 regions; 
and for the average year if you are up on five your will be down on 
five and the 100 in an average year will balance out; will they not? 

Mr. We ts. They have done very well most years in the past; 
yes. 

’ Mr. Wurrren. Where you would be up, there would be something 
to offset that? 

Mr. Wetts. Yes. 
VARIABLE 


FACTORS IN COLLECTION OF CROP DATA 


Mr. WuitrEen. Now, if weather conditions, or something else, made 
them all change in the same same direction at the same time, that 
could cause this to happen; could it not? 

Mr. Wetts. Unless we had adequate check data, that could cause 
us to go off. 

Mr. Wuirrten. Is that your idea as to what did happen this time? 

Mr. Weuts. Mr. Chairman, as best I can estimate it, the difference 
between the Ist of August and the final December estimates—over 
half and perhaps as much as two-thirds of it was due to the effect of 
the weather on cotton, due to the fact that the cotton did not pick 
and gin out as high as the farmers—and, as a matter of fact, our first 
report from the ginners would indicate it was going to. 

Mr. Wuirren. In other words, they overestimated their yield. 

Now, as this information is gathered in the State offices, do you have 
any States go over their estimates of the production of cotton? 

Mr. We ts. I personally have not checked. 

Mr. Wuirren. I would like a breakdown here by States, so that 
we can see whether it is a case of everybody going in the same direction 
this time, instead of the normal situation of some up and some down. 

The point I am driving at is this: Is there not a possible weakness 
which permits you to come along when this kind of situation does 
happen, and it is all one way more or less? The length of time be- 
tween the time the farmer estimates and the time you release the 
information could make a lot of difference, because if you had adjusted 
it the day before and it was all going in one way, it would tend to make 
your variation or your difference less, would it not? 

(The information referred to appears on p. 51.) 
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Mr. We tts. Mr. Chairman, the reports, as nearly as we can have 
them do so, within the resources we have available to us, apply to 
conditions as of the first of the month. The State statisticians do 
not use their judgment as to what happens after the crop reporter 
mails his schedule in. Do I make myself clear? 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes. But I am saying that if the crop reporter 
made his notes out—and we are talking about farmers now, and I 
have grown up with them—the farmer might make out his report on 
the 15th and delay until the Ist to mailit. There would be a 2-week 
lag there. You are red hot on the figures, and between the Ist and 
the 8th of the month you come out with them. But if the man who 
sends them out mails them out on the 15th and you don’t check, that 
may be where this kind of thing could happen. It has a terrific 
impact, because there is a possible period of 2 weeks in there— 
theoretically, at least—that you could be missing. 

Mr. Weuus. Yes, that is possible, although I say that I don’t 
think the ordinary farmer waits any such length of time as that, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wuirren. You know how long it takes the average person to 
mail a letter that his wife gave him to mail? Did you ever have any 
experience along that line? 

Mr. We.ts. The point is that we mail those schedules out to them 
a few days before the reporting date. 

Mr. Wuirren. I would say that the law of averages was with you. 
You did say that you did not check the dates, and I am saying that 
that possibly may be one way we can strengthen this thing. 

Mr. Wetts. Personally, I have not checked them. I don’t know 
about the statisticians. I have not talked to them, but I shall. 

Mr. Wuirren. We were talking about the state offices—and, of 
course, you do not visit the state oflices—but your earlier statement 
was that they were not checking the dates. 

Mr. We tts. I am not of the impression that we check the specific 
date on which they are mailed back. 

Mr. Wuirren. The reason | am making this particular point is 
that I talked to a newspaperman, who said that frequently in a given 
area some parts will be up and some will be down. That will help to 
keep a balance—and your record has been good through the years, 
with an occasional slip like this. 

But this newspaperman said that many times in his own area they 
had a better report than yours, because they got their report by tele- 
phone from the county agent and it was current, always, whereas 
there was a lag in your report. But he said that you have stopped 
the county agents from giving you any estimates on crops. Is that 
true? 

Mr. We tts. I was not aware that we ever asked the county agents 
for estimates. 

Mr. Wuarrren. I wish you would check the regulations. There 
may be a sound basis for making a change there. That was the in- 
formation given me by this newspaperman. He said that by han- 
dling it by telephone through the county agent, that in a situation 
where a drought had lasted a week longer, a complete change had 
resulted, and the information was right in their hands. 

Now, is there any possibility that you ought to pursue that further, 
to see if that may be a contributing factor to the terrific impact of the 
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difference between a 17,300,000-bale crop estimate and a 15,200,000- 
bale crop? Do you think it is worthy of investigation? 

Mr. We ts. I think we should look into that, but I would think, 
Mr. Chairman, that that occurred over a period of several months, not 
1 month. 

Mr. Wuirren. Well, it could. 

Mr. Weuis. The August and September estimates were almost 
identical. There was a slight increase, very small. 

Mr. Wuitren. You did not use your old figures, that time, did you? 

Mr. We tts. No, sir. There was a drop, as | remember, of 360,000 
bales in October, and then a drop of 1,160,000 bales in November. 
The November drop was the big one. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. May I ask a question at this point, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Wuirten. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ANpersEN. Mr. Wells, why would it not be a good idea to 
require from the AAA community men, of whom there are three in 
every township in the farnfing sections, the sending in of a report 
twice a month as to the average condition of the crop in their imme- 
diate area? 

Do you not think that, in the first place, there would not be nearly 
so many people involved, and yet it would certainly be a 100-percent 
coverage? 

I think you will agree with me that the average township com- 
mitteeman is perhaps among the better qualified farmers in that 
immediate area. Do you not think we would get really a better 
picture of the crop, with far less statistical work, than by sending 
your requests for information to other farmers? 

Mr. We ts. I think, Mr. Andersen, that raises several questions. 
But my own feeling is that the answer is ““No.’”’ That is my personal 
opinion. We have so far used voluntary crop reporters. The PMA 
committeemen are generally paid for their services. So I think it 
raises the question of pay versus voluntary reports. 

Secondly, the PMA men have, in many instances, other duties, 
which | think would raise in the minds of a number of people ques- 
tions as to whether they were being unconsciously swayed by the 
job which they had undertaken. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I think you will agree that perhaps the committee- 
men—1I am referring to the township men—are as well acquainted 
with the condition of the crops in that particular township as perhaps 
any other farmer, because they are doing other work in that vicinity 
in connection with their PMA work. 

I still think it would be a very good field at least to investigate, so 
as to improve your system of collecting statistical data. 









































SUPPORT PRICE FOR BARLEY 









Mr. Secretary, there is one question I would like to have answered 
for the record before we leave this section of the report. 


~ 


On the bottom of page 7 you make the statement that: 






We are asking for 14 percent more barley. 





As a condition for getting that barley, are you offering any incen- 
tive in the line of support prices? 

Secretary BRANNAN. Yes, there would be a price support for barley. 

Mr. Getssier. It has been raised to 80 percent. 


94651—52—pt. 1——4 
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Mr. ANDERSEN. Why are we not entitled to 90 percent for barley? 
If the need for corn, for which barley is a good substitute, is as strong 
as it is, why not put 90 percent parity support on the barley? 

Mr. Getsster. That is a good question. Back when the price 
support program was first started on feed crops, back in the late 
thirties and early forties, we did establish the first price support levels 
for barley, oats, and rye at the same percentage parity level that we 
established for corn. 

However, from the feed value standpoint, the same percentage 
level of parity for corn and oats and rye and some of the other crops, 
sorghums, brings about a price for those commodities which will not 
move them forward in feed channels. 

So, it was determined, I think along the early forties, that we would 
use corn as a basis, and it was set at 90 percent. And we set the price 
support level for barley, oats, rye, and sorghums at a comparable 
level of 90 percent of corn basis on a feed equivalent value basis. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Let us figure that out for barley. Both you and I 
know that barley is worth 90 percent of what corn is, pound for 
pound, for putting meat on an animal, normally. 

For this coming year, how much are you offering in the line of pro- 
duction to corn? 

Mr. Getsster. Ninety percent. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. But what does that figure mean in my section of 
the country, in dollars and cents? 

Mr. Getsster. What the actual support will be in dollars and 
cents will not finally be determined until October 1. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. You anticipate about $1.25, do you not, for south- 
western Minnesota? 

Secretary BRANNAN. We have already given a figure, but it will 
not go less than that. 

Mr. Getsster. What is your support this year on corn? 

Mr. Anpersen. I did not have the privilege of sealing any corn 
last fall. In fact, for the last 2 years, we have not had that 
opportunity. 

All I am maintaining, Mr. Geissler, is that you should give to the 
barley producers in proportion to the feed value of their barley the 
same consideration and support price as you give to corn. That is 
all I am asking. 

Mr. GeitssLer. That is exactly what we have done. Our last 
year’s support was 75 percent of parity, and that was one reason why 
we raised that support from 75 to 80 percent, because, actually, from 
feed equivalents, pound value basis, the 80 percent support for barley 
is a break to the barley grower as compared to the feed value of corn 
at 90 percent. 

Mr. Anpersen. Approximately how much will that 80 percent 
figure be in dollars and cents on barley. 

Mr. GetssLer. I am guessing right now, but we can correct the 
record afterward. I believe it will be around $1.22 national average. 

Mr. AnperseEn. I think you are right. About $1.20 compared to 
$1.65 national average on corn; is not that about it? 

Mr. We tts. About $1.60. 

Mr. Getssuer. I think it was $1.57 last vear. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. In that case, figuring the weight per bushel, per- 
haps you have not gone far astray. 
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Mr. GetssiEerR. That is the way to calculate it. I have not set the 
calculation myself, but that is the basis on which it was determined. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Thank you. But I still continue to urge giving the 
barley producer 90 percent of parity loans. 

Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Wells, getting back to the problem this year in 
regard to cotton, are you in any shape at this time to see if all your 
areas were below your earlier estimates, or whether some were over 
and some under? 

Mr. We tts. We have records by States, Mr. Chairman. I do not 
have it with me, and I personally do not remember. 

Mr. Wuirtren. Can you give us an estimate? Do you remember 
whether or not some of your States are over, and some under? 

Mr. Wextts. I can tell you about our chief difficulty. 

Mr. Wuirten. I ask you, do you remember whether some were over 
and some were under; not where your chief difficulty is? 

Mr. We tts. No; I do not remember the exact States. 

Mr. Wuirren. Let us not be so exact. Do you remember anything 
about it? 

Mr. We tts. Yes. Our chief difficulty, as | remember, was Texas, 
Oklahoma, Mississippi and Arkansas. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is where you swung down. Did you have 
any over? 

Mr. Wetts. The western irrigation areas may have been over. 
I just do not remember. 

Mr. Wuirren. I am not trying to pin you to what you say. 

Mr. We tts. East and west were pretty good. It was the center 
of the belt where the difficulties occurred. 

Mr. Wuirten. You did not have enough over to offset those under, 
did you? 

Mr. Wes. No. 

Mr. Wuirren. Do you normally have that variation in areas where 
they tend to equalize. 

Mr. We ts. For the last 30 years, the difference between the Au- 
gust and the final estimates have averaged about 7% to 8 percent. 
For the 10 years 1940 to 1950, they were on the order of 6 to 7 percent, 
but there have been a half dozen years, Mr. Chairman, when there 
have been differences of 12 to 15 percent between the first and final 
estimates. ! 

Mr. Wurrren. What was the percentage this year? 

Mr. Wetts. Thirteen percent. So, there have been at least a 
half dozen out of the last 30 years when there was more than 
enough on the one side or other to make an appreciable difference. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. When do you make your final estimate on cotton, 
Mr. Wells? 

Mr. We tts. The final gmning figures and the report is released in 
late May; but, for all practical purposes, the operating estimate is the 
December estimate. 

Mr. ANpERsEN. And the prior one to that is August? 

Mr. We ts. As of August 1, September 1, October 1, and Decem- 
ber 1. 

Mr. ANnprerRsEN. You do have one on the first of each of those 
months, then? 
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Mr. We ts. Yes; and in the case of cotton, we get practically a 
complete record of ginning by the following May, which indicates 
precisely how far we are off. 


MAILING AND HANDLING OF CROP ESTIMATES 





Mr. Wuirren. Can you trace this down from when it is totaled in 
the State and sent in to Washington by special delivery? To whom 
does the estimate from the various States go? To whom is it addressed? 

Mr. We tts. It comes in to Washington special delivery, addressed 
to the Crop Reporting Board, or the Secretary, with the notation 
on it which sends it to a special box in the Secretary’s office. 

It remains there until the morning of the crop-report day; at which 
time, a representative of the Secretary’s office, the Chairman of the 
Crop Reporting Board, and a guard unlock and take out the State 
reports, taking them to the Crop Reporting Board quarters, which 
are also locked up and under guard. 

Mr. Wurrten. Do you make provision for the envelope to come in 
with certain types of sealing and such, so that it will be apparent it 
has not been tampered with? 

Mr. Wetts. That is correct. And the report does not go to the 
Crop Reporting Board members until the morning of the day on 
which the crop report is released. In other words, they must analyze 
the State returns, put them together, and write the report and have it 
ready in a few hours time for the Secretary, and I think it is 12 o’clock 
on the day of the crop report when the Secretary goes into the “lock- 
up” to approve it. 

Secretary Brannan. Mr. Chairman, it is dropped into a regular 
mail box with a lock and key on it, and the key is in the possession of a 
guard. Icould not openit. Nosingle person opensit. It takes two iq 
different keys, and we have a guard present. 4 

Mr. Wuirren. I had understood, from testimony in times past, the q 
mechanical provisions that were made there. It is with study, of 
course, since those kind of years can happen again, to see how the 
mechanics of it might be improved. 

I think Mr. Andersen’s suggestion, where people already employed 
might easily be used not as a means of substitution, but the various 
community commitments scattered over the United States, would 
certainly give you a check against the figures that came from your 
present means. It could be that it would be worth while. 

As | understood earlier, the other thing about the State business is 

to be sure that the original date—that is, the date at which the esti- 
mate was given—would be well known and would be on a given date. 
And there might be a certificate to that effect, or something to show 
that it was close to the date that you received it, because the speed you 
work on the figures when you get them is not going to help you if they 
are old figures. 

Mr. We tts. That is a matter to be checked on. I will try to see 
if we can get some information for you. 
(The information requested is as follows:) 
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1951 Corron.—Production estimates in 500-pound gross-weight bales, by States, 
comparisons with previous month and with December 





| | che D2 im 
| } | Change in bales from 
| | } previous month 
| Sept. | Oct. Nov. | Dee. 
| 


cata? Jeane 


State | Aug. 


| Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dee. 


| 
| | 
Missouri: | | | | 
Thousands of bales. -.-_----- 3: 330 | 330 | 4. +10 | 
Percent of previous month__. 103 | 100 | 
Percent of December Snaieae ad 103 | 103 | 
Virginia: | | 
Thousands of bales - See oe 19 18 | 
Percent of previous month. koe ane 100 | 95 
Percent of December ; ft g 119 | 112 
North Carolina: | | j | 
housands of bales. -. . } j 510 | 635 | 600 
Percent of previous month. ___|_-- 104 | 4 
Percent of December 115 109 | 
South Carolina: | | 
Thousands of bales. - - x 86 880 | 870 
Percent of previous month Cer at 100 | 99 
Percent of December 2 102 | 101 | 
Georgia: | | 
Thousands of bales. aaa 3! 935 | 940 
Percent of previous month ____|-- > 100 101 | 
Percent of December 7 8 100 | 101 
Florida: j 
Thousands of bales Sond K | 30 | 32 | 
Percent of previous month _.-|----- | 100 107 
Percent of December tei 5 86 | 91 | 
Tennessee: | | 
Thousands of bales.____.____. 32! 615 550 
Percent of previous month__-_}---- i hay &9 
Percent of December _______- ! 5 114 102 
Alabama: { 
Thousands of bales. _ - - ‘ ,025 | 975 | 940 | 
Percent of previous month___.}--- } 95 | 96 
Percent of December saa 106 102 | 
Mississippi: j | 
Thousands of bales _ - i 1,800 | 1,650 | 
Percent of previous month.__. " 92 | 
Percent of December-_- oul : 2 111 | 102 | 
Arkansas: . } 
Thousands of bales_______- : % | 1,350 | 
Percent of previous month_- cin inlets 5! 98 | 84 | 
Percent of December-._-_-__-- : 27 | 108 | 
Louisiana: | | } | 
Thousands of bales. Sahel 3 | 770 | 
Percent of previous month. _| ; 96 | 
Percent of December. a 101 | 
Oklahoma: 
Thousands of bales. -- - . 525 | 500 | 
Percent of previous month__-- 86 
Percent of December___-___- q | 111 | 
Texas: | 
Thousands of bales________- 4 | 4.300 | 











Percent of previous ‘month_. | | 90 | 
Percent of December 7 | 105 | 
New Mexico: | 
Thousands of bales_________- , 300 | 290 
Percent of previous month _-. ; 97 | 
Percent of December-...._--_- 
Arizona; 
Thousands of bales____._.__-- 7 | 820 
Percent of previous month... 
Percent of December_..-_-- 
California: 
Thousands of bales. _____--.- 
Percent of previous month-__- 
Percent of December___- 
Minor States: Thousands of bales. 
United States: } | } 
Thousands of bales : 7, ‘ 5,771 | 15,290 | +25 |—360 |—1,160 | —481 
Percent of previous month. -_- ‘ 9 5 7 
Percent of December 




































Fon GeissLER. Mr. Wells, I was also a crop reporter for a number 
of years. 

Mr. Wuirren. You understand, we know you had nothing to do 
with this present difficulty. 

Mr. GetssLer. No. It seems to me—and Mr. Andersen can check 
it—we never got our schedule until about 3 or 4 days before the first 
of the month. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. That is correct, as far as I can recall. 

Mr. WE ts. I say we try to control the mailing time, but I am not 
saying they are all mailed out and back on one day. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. As I recall, there was always the notation ‘Please 
mail by” such-and-such a date at the latest. 

I do not think, on the average, there is much holding back on the 
reports. I think they are made pretty promptly by the crop re- 
porters themselves, who, I want to emphasize, did this for nothing. 
We did it as a service to Agriculture. 

Mr. Wuirren. Certainly, and I know the others do. We are just 
trying to find out if there is any way to hedge against this. And these 
newspapermen, in the local areas, just by getting on the telephone, 
ete for a moment be more correct than the report made 10 days 

ater. 

Mr. Wetts. May I say there, Mr. Chairman, that there are quite 
a few people who do a certain amount of private estimating or fore- 
casting, and the fact is that our cotton report comes out on the 8th with 
conditions as of the first; and it will be the 10th or 11th for the general 
crop report, again with conditions as of the 1st of the month. There 
are plenty of instances where newspaper reporters telephone or call 
various people and find out what conditions are that day—the release 
day—and, if there was a drought in the Corn Belt or a freeze in the 
Cotton Belt, that allows the newspapers to publish a later interpreta- 
tion. 

However, the law provides that we shall issue so many cotton re- 
ports, and I believe it also specifies that the condition shall relate to 
the Ist of the month. So, it is that time lag between our report and 
others—— 

Mr. Wuirtrten. The laws have been changed, and it is still worth 
while for you to see and check if that lag can be shortened mechanic- 
ally and practically. 

CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


I note in your statement, Mr. Secretary, what you mention with 
regard to the conservation program. I think the members of this 
committee have been as staunch supporters of that program as any- 
one, believing that the Nation, as a whole, certainly must give atten- 
tion to the conservation of its national resources. Particularly is that 
true when we are overdrawing money as much as we are, because the 
natural resources are going to be the basis of coming back, of holding 
our own. 

If we overdraw there, or continue to overdraw, we may find our- 
selves in the position of China or some of these other countries which 
do not have the physical resources on which to build. 

How does your program seem to be working out with regard to your 
efforts to get more attention in the conservation farm work where it is 
needed the most? 
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Is the program developing satisfactorily, or should we reserve that 
to the people actually in the field? 

Secretary BRANNAN. I think you will get more detail from them as 
to what has happened State by State, and county by county. 

Generally speaking, the over-all figures indicate that we are getting 
more and more conservation every year, and more and more use of the 
soil-building crops and fertilizers and chemicals. 

Mr. Wuirren. Contrary to what many people believe, the money 
that is provided the “Conservation service” appropriation is for serv- 
ice to land; is it not? 

Secretary BRANNAN. That is right. 

Mr. Wuirren. And the ACP program is money spent in conserva- 
tion practices on land rather than payments to farmers. The Gov- 
ernment refunds to the farmer a part of what he has put in the land, 
but only if he has put that much, plus what he is required to put into 
the land; is not that true? 

Secretary BRANNAN. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Wuirren. And it is not a payment in any shape, form, or 
fashion? 

Secretary BRANNAN. No; it is not. 

Mr. Warren. Mr. Andersen. 

Mr. ANpERsEN. I am much pleased, Mr. Secretary, to see that 
somebody in the Bureau of the Budget got religion and finally has 
brought before this subcommittee and the Congress funds for taking 
care of the new soil-conservation districts which have been established 
during the past year. 

Formerly, as you will remember, we have always had a figure come 
up to us which we have seen fit to raise annually to take care of, to 
some extent, the new districts which have been formed. 

Secretary BRANNAN. That is right, sir. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Was it due to your good work that you persuaded 
the Bureau of the Budget to see different, or what? 

Secretary BRANNAN. Probably a higher degree of enlightenment on 
the part of the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. ANprersEN. Fine. I know that for years I have been interested 
in this one particular item, and this is about the only place where I 
have been guilty of raising or trying to raise the budget each year, 
for the purpose of providing funds for these new districts which have 
been formed. I have done this because it seemed to me foolish to 
encourage people to establish new districts and then leave them lie 
dormant for 2 or 3 years without technical assistance. 

Secretary BRANNAN. Those districts give us a great deal of trouble, 
too, because they say: “‘ You folks got this thing started for us and row 
you walk off. You made a lot of promises and failed to fulfill them.” 

Mr. ANpERSEN. I am especially pleased to see that increase in this 
particular instance. 

Mr. Wuirren. In that connection, it might be pointed out that, 
with your present program of trying to spread the services of the Soil 
Conservation Service to farms over a wide area, you increase the need 
for technicians; do you not? 

Secretary BRANNAN. Yes, sir. 
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RESEARCH ON FERTILIZERS 


Mr. Wuirren. I listened with a great deal of interest to your 
discussion on page 20, entitled ‘4. New and Improved Fertilizers.” 

I believe the budget carries an estimate for funds by which the 
Beltsville station will carry on certain research in connection with the 
use of a fertilizer that might be developed in connection with the 
Atomic Energy Commission and TVA. 

That is to see how to use this byproduct of the atomic-energy 
operation in the field. Has that been gone into rather thoroughly? 
I mean, has it gone to the point where we have something for them to 
experiment with, or shall we delay this money until we are sure we have 
some experimental fertilizers with which we can work? 

Secretary Brannan. We have fertilizers with which we can experi- 
ment, and we now have a good working agreement between TVA and 
the Department, which, I think, will make it possible for us to move 
forward quite rapidly on some of this work. Dr. Shaw might want to 
supplement that. 

Mr. Suaw. We can make the fertilizer combination in small batch 
methods for testing in the field right now. Our big problem is to 
develop the use of liquid phosphoric acid. 

We have all these small manufacturing plants that currently use 
sulfuric acid to treat the rock. What we want to do is to get a 
process that will enable those same plants, without building any new 
ones, to use this phosphoric acid in combination with sulfuric. It 
will be a mixture of acids. 

Mr. Wuirren. In short, you will proceed with that type of experi- 
ment. 

Mr. Suaw. Yes. 

Mr. Wuirren. Do you have any questions along that line, Mr. 
Andersen? 

Mr. AnprErsEN. I have a general question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, before we go into the hearings, I would like to have 
as soon as possible, in other words, by next Monday, an analysis of the 
number of positions in the Department in comparison to the past few 
fiscal years. 

We know there would be an increase, for example, in the Soil 
Conservation Service. We know that in the request of the De- 
partment there are certain nonrecurring items from last year, that do 
not oecur this vear. 

But in order to gage the real picture of the operation of the De- 
partment, I personally would like to have green sheets and the proper 
tabulation. 

Perhaps this question should be directed to Mr. Roberts. 

Could you have that furnished, Mr. Roberts? 

Mr. Roserts. The green sheets have already been furnished to 
the committee, Mr. Chairman, in the form of a budget supplement. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Are they tabulated? 

Mr. Roserts. We have tabulations that I can put into your hands 
today if you wish. We were going to give them to you Monday. 
They will summarize man-years or average annual positions by 
appropriations. 

Mr. ANpersEN. That is what I want. 

Mr. Rosperts. The data are prepared both historically over a 
period of years and for the 3-year period shown in the budget schedules. 












Mr. ANDERSEN. That is what I want. I want to see whether or 
not we are adding any additional manpower to the Department of 
Agriculture, and, if so, where. 

Mr. Roserts. We have those in detail for you, sir. 









INTERNATIONAL WHEAT AGREEMENT 






Mr. ANDERSEN. Why should we have to stand the cost of the 
International Wheat Agreement—of which I privately think very 
little—why should we have to stand that cost as incident to the De- 
partment of Agriculture? 

Secretary BRANNAN. We never thought we should, either. It is 
here because we operate it, you see. 

Mr. ANpERSEN. We have an additional $105 million in here above 
last year for that purpose. 

Secretary Brannan. That is right, sir. 

Mr. ANnpgERSEN. I think that should be in the line of foreign aid. 
Certainly there is no reason for us paying 65 or 70 cents a bushel to 
get rid of our wheat at this time. This action is a very questionable 
benefit to the wheat growers in America. 

Secretary BRANNAN. But, of course, if it had not been for Korea, 
just the opposite would have been the situation. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. That is problematical, Mr. Secretary. 

As you know, I opposed the wheat agreement from the start. I 
thought it would prove to be a very expensive undertaking. 

But my point now is as to the justice or injustice of its being put 
against this particular appropriation. I do not think it belongs here 
in our Department of Agriculture budget. 

Mr. Roserts. Mr. Chairman, last year, this committee, in its 
report, expressed itself along the lines indicated just now by Mr. 
Andersen. In the submission of our 1953 estimates to the Budget 
Bureau this year we called the report specifically to their attention. 

Mr. Wuirren. In that connection, the committee last year pointed 
out that with regard to the International Wheat Agreement the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation merely serves as a purchasing agent and 
handles this matter for the foreign-aid program. 

I think it is that the foreign-aid program has gotten to the point 
where it has so much trouble getting through the Congress and they 
just want the Agriculture Department to carry a share of it to keep 
it from getting any larger. That is the only reason I see for its being 
here, and I am clearly going to put it to one side to let it stand for 
what it is, a foreign-aid program. 

I do not say that to pass judgment as to whether or not it is appro- 
priate or whether or not it was proper in the first instance, but it is 
a foreign-aid program and it is going to be identified as such, 

I think the Budget Bureau was in error in insisting the Department 
of Agriculture carry it. Of course, lots of folks have to carry a share 
of the foreign-aid program even when they do not support it. 
Mr. AnprerRsEN. I am glad to hear you say that, Mr. Chairman. 









































PROGRESS ON REHABILITATION IN FLOOD-DAMAGED AREAS 







Mr. Wuirren. I would like to ask, Mr. Secretary, what has been 
the experience in the Midwest flood areas? JI happened to sit on the 
special committee that made provisions for recovery in the Kansas- 
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Missouri flood area through the PMA and Soil Conservation Service 
largely, but also through the Farmers Home Administration. We will 
probably get the details later from your associates, but could you state 
generally whether or not it has moved along satisfactorily and has 
been of real assistance to people in the area? 

Secretary Brannan. Mr. Chairman, I had one experience today 
which is quite apropos of that question. They are already calling for 
seed for the southern Missouri and north end of the Delta area, cotton- 
seed, for the land which was flooded. The reconditioning of the land 
for a crop this year apparently has progressed to the point where the 
people say, ‘‘We are ready to buy seed. As a matter of fact, we wish 
you had the seed in here now so we could start buying.” 

The general public reaction has been very good to the participation 
of the Department of Agriculture. It is one of the cases where we 
were there almost as fast as it was humanly possible to be, and im- 
mediately upon approval by the subcommittee, or the special com- 
mittee to which you made reference, our folks were back in there 
carrying out the program, outlined by the committee. 

My one other observation is that I am not sure that it is going to 
cost all the money that we thought it was and which you allowed us. 

Mr. Wuirren. Of course, we would like to point out again that the 
money was to be repaid largely, was it not? 

Secretary BRANNAN. Yes. 

Mr. Wuirren. Of course, you had the Soil Conservation, where 
you paid a part of it. But part of the cost of soil-conservation work 
and restoration will be paid by them. 

Are you going in there doing the type of flood control and soil con- 
servation which, I frequently think, should be termed flood prevention? 
Is that program proceeding in that area in an effort to do the part 
that Agriculture can in dealing with the small streams and hillsides 
and that kind of thing? 

Secretary Brannan. It is, Mr. Chairman. But I think it was 
clearly the impression of everybody that the conditioning of the land 
for this year’s crop was the first order of business. And that is where 
we have been concentrating most of our attention; our loan funds also 
have been directed that way. 





CONSOLIDATION 





OF SOIL-CONSERVATION ACTIVITIES AND OFFICES 
Mr. Wauirten. I have here a sheet which you have given us, which 
you call a progress report on consolidation of county offices for 
December 1951, which I would like to have inserted in the record at 
this point. 

(Material referred to is as follows:) 
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Progress report for December 1951, USDA county office consolidations (fF HA- 
PMA-SCS) 








| | 
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' This column indicates the number of counties in each State in which ta least one of the agencies (FH A— 
PMA-—SCS) has a county office. : 

? This column indicates the number of counties in which the county offices of as many of the agencies 
(FHA—PMA-SCS) as are located in the county are housed under one roof. Includes revisions of previous 
reports. 

® Report due Jan. 15 not yet received. 


Mr. Wurrren. Your report shows that approximately 49 percent 
of the places have been consolidated in one form or another to bring 
about an improved condition. Do you anticipate any further con- 
solidations in the future, and has it proved helpful or satisfactory? 

Secretary Brannan. Mr. Chairman, where we have accomplished 
the consolidation and the people have moved in together, there is a 
decided reaction of willingness to work together, and elimination of 
differences in competitive points of view. I, for one, am very opti- 
mistic about the ultimate achievement of a very good working opera- 
tion. 

The consolidation, the bringing together of all the folks in one office 
and getting them settled is only part of the ultimate job. The 
balance of the job will be to consolidate some of their services. For 
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example, that would include their mimeographing services, their 
supply services, their telephone services, and many of the other 
services which, I think, will make appreciable savings in due course. 

T think it is fair to say to the committee that the rent situation, the 
space situation, in this country, is such that you cannot always ac- 
complish these consolidations at a saving in rental. As a matter of 
fact, in some cases our costs are going up. 

Yet, yesterday afternoon I was in an office in which, when it is con- 
solidated, the costs will go down considerably because they are all 
going to move into the courthouse, where there i is free rent space. 

Mr. Wuirren. Every time we send out investigators, they come 
back talking about the jealousies and the differences and the inde- 
pendence in some places of one agency from the other. Of course, 
we have many places where they work in close harmony. I can 
name many in my own area, I appreciate that. d 

On the other hand, there are those places where the best relation- 
ships do not exist, and it is there that I do feel this offers them a real 
chance for them to get better acquainted and to work in closer 
harmony. 

Secretary BRANNAN. That, plus Secretary’s memorandum 1278, 
which attempted to eliminate much of the basis, the administrative 
basis, for conflict between the Soil Conservation Service, PMA, and, 
in a very small wav, the Forest Service. 

Mr. Geisster. There is one other factor there that is very im- 
portant in addition to the one that has been mentioned, and that 
is the convenience of service to the farmers in one place. If they 
need some information, from another agency, they are right in the 
same office. 

Mr. Wairren. Was the Extension Service invited to go into this, 
or not? I understand the organizational structure had no way to 
require it. 

Secretary Brannan. They were invited specifically, and in a limited 
number of cases they have moved in; although in many cases they 
have not participated in the consolidation. 

Mr. Wuirtten. Do you have any questions along that line, Mr. 
Andersen? 

SEED-CORN PROBLEMS IN 


THE MIDWEST 












Mr. ANpERSEN. Yes, Mr. Chairman; I have one question. 
Your remarks relative to the relief work in the flood areas brings 
a thought to my mind. This area which had soft corn this last 
fall may be faced with quite a seed-corn problem this spring, Mr. 
Geissler. Do vou know anything relative to that? Just how bad 
will it be? Will it not be so difficult to secure good seed corn that 
perhaps the land that should go into corn this year, some of it at 
least, will not be planted? 
Mr. Geisster. Only in a general sort of way, Mr. Andersen. We 3 
certainly have gotten information that those farmers are going to | 
have to go outside their area to get their seed corn. 

Mr. ANnpERSEN. That is the important part of it because it is 
difficult for us to use Iowa seed in Minnesota because of the difference 
in climate. 

Mr. Geisster. That is a problem of having a longer season for 
corn as you move farther south. 

Mr. Satrer. Don’t they have a year’s carry-over on that? 
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Mr. ANDERSEN. Perhaps they do. 

On the other hand, perhaps some of them will take advantage of the 
occasion to boost up the price of seed corn to twice what it should be. 
That would, of course, make it less attractive to the farmers to go 
into corn in any great scale. 

That, again, gets back to my problem of a satisfactory price on the 
barley because throughout all that area we could grow a vast acreage 
of barley if we had the incentive to do so, and it would largely take 
the place of the corn we do not grow. 

I am just calling this to your attention, Mr. Geissler, hoping that 
some thought will be given to it, especially toward preventing per- 
haps a $15 a bushel cost for seed corn about next May 1. 

Mr. Geisster. We have been looking into that situation and will 
make the information available as to where supplies might be. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Thank you. 


COST ELEMENTS IN MARKETING OF FARM PRODUCTS 


Mr. Wuirren. There is one thing here that I think we should make 
clear. I notice on page 22 of your report which vou just gave us, you 
refer to the fact that the members of this committee: 

* * * surely know that from February 1951 to last fall, retail prices for 
agricultural products rose slightly at the same time that farm prices were declining 
by 7 percent. Here, again, is a situation which underlines the need for research 
and service work to increase marketing efficiency and lower marketing cost. It 
is perfectly natural for farmers to desire some assurance that their efforts in the 
direction of all-out production should not be seriously nullified by spoilage, waste, 
and inefficiency, which result in a higher cost of marketing. 

Mr. Secretary, I agree with you thoroughly as to need for research. 
I would like to point out here, however, and I think the record should 
show, the number of freight rate increases that we have had in the 
last 5 or 6 vears, the number of wage increases the percentage of 
wage and other increases which have come along in this 7-percent 
decrease in farm prices and which make up this difference between 
the decrease, the 7-percent drop of the farm prices, and the increased 
retail price paid at the retail store. 

I would like for Mr. Wells to supply the information, which I am 
sure you have, to show those factors at this point. 

Secretary Brannan. All right, sir. 

(The material referred to follows: ) 


Marketing bill for domestic civilian purchases of farm food products: Estimated dis- 
tribution by labor, transportation, and other marketing costs, 1945-51 


! 
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? Preliminary estimates. Only 2 quarters of transportation data available for use in making estimate. 
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Zstimated cumulative percentage increases in rail freight rates authorized by ICC, 


ney Sct. groups 


Eastern Mi Southern 


a United Western 
Commodity group States | district | region | region district 
5 sisi aaiinabonikiieailiaan seine aanipalngsinsibn pehiliaa-hidibtoie | | sn] 
Percent Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent 
Products of agriculture - 57.6 63.1 | 64.7 | 59.7 | 55.2 
Animals and products 71.0 78.3 | 78.5 | 71.1 | 64.9 
Products of mines_. aah 53.5 55.2 | 53.5 | 54. 4 | 49.3 
Products of forests 70. 2 77.5 | 77.7 73.8 66.5 
Manufactures and miscellaneous (includ- | 
ing forwarder traftic 76.1 | 86.1 85.8 72.6 | 66. 6 
Less than carload . 77.9 87.1 87.1 74.3 67.4 
All commodities _____- 167.1 73.2 | 67.0 67.0 | 161. 


| | to 


! Under Ex Parte 166 effective May 6, 1948, an extra 5 pereent was granted in zone I Western Trunk Line 
Territory. This is not included in above data. If included, United States all commodity total would be 


67.6 percent; western district, 62.0 percent. 


Source: Interstate Commerce Commission. Monthly Comment on Transportation Statistics. Sept. 


14, 1951, p. 4 


United States average percentage increases in rail freight rates authorized by ICC, 
June 30, 1946, to date, all commodities 


Average 
percent- 
Effective date | ; : age in- 

- | ICC proceeding crease au- 

of increase i ’ thorized 

(all com- 

| modities) 

July 1, 1946 !___| Ex Parte 148 and 162. 6.5 

Jan. 1, 1947____-!| | E x Parte 148 and 162. 10.4 

Oct. 13, 1947__- | Ex Parte 166 &.9 
Jan. 5, 1948._...| Ex Parte 166. ....._- 7.6 | 
May 6, 1948 a Ex Parte 166.._..... 3:6 | 


Average 

| percent- 

= : age in- 
nee ICC proceeding crease au- 
thorized 

| (all com- 

| modities) 
| Aug. 21, 1948 __| Ex Parte 166__ | 10 
Jan. 11, 1949.__.| Ex Parte 168_._...___- 5.2 
Sept. 1, 1949..__| Ex Parte 168___- : 3.7 
Apr. 4, 1951 | Ex Parte 175_..._-. ; 2.4 
Aug. 28, 1951 Th Ex Parte 175__._.....- 4.0 


1 March 1942, Ex Parte 148, 3 percent increase granted on grain, livestock, and certain other commodities; 
6 percent on most other commodities and services, increases to expire 6 months after end of World War IT. 
On May 15, 1943, these increases were suspended to Dec. 31, 1943. Under 4 successive actions of ICC, the 


suspensions were continued to June 30, 1946. 
2 On Oct. 19, 1951, rail carriers filed a petition with 
sideration of the findings in Ex Parte 175. 


the ICC for further hearing, reargument, and recon- 


In this petition, the carriers are asking for the full 15 percent in- 


crease originally sought in their Mar. 28, 1951, petition, subject to existing maximums, and that the increase 
be made permanent. Formal hearings before the ICC began Jan. 14, 1952. 


Source: Interstate Commerce Commission. Monthly Comment on Transportation Statistics. Aug. 


13, 1951, p. 2. 


The specific timing and percentage increases in wage rates are not quite so 
marked and easy to measure as increases in freight rates. In general, there have 


been six rounds of wage increases since 


the end of World War II, especially in 


some of the main manufacturing industries. But these wage increases have also 
worked into the food-marketing, transportation, and other fields. The following 
table shows estimated hourly earnings of employees in the food-marketing field, 
both in terms of cents per hour and index numbers calculated from the base 


1935-39 = 100. 


Hourly earnings in food- 
marketing enterprises ! 
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Mr. AnpEeRSEN. I think, Mr. Secretary, the request of the chairman 
is very pertinent. I say that for this reason: very shortly we may be 
faced with astrike—I hope it does not come off, but it has been threat- 
ened—a strike of United States steel workers and also the coal workers. 
That strike will probably be based upon the premise that the cost of 
living to them is higher today and that it has gone up a certain per- 
centage. 

For the life of me, I cannot see how that can be possible, knowing 
the way that the prices of farm products have deteriorated gradually 
since the high point of 1947. I do not think these unions have a leg 
to stand on, and I think the Department of Agriculture should be in 
position to give to those Members of Congress who wish to protest 
against any such strike, worth-while information showing that there 
has not been that rise in the cost of living, at least as far as food is 
concerned, 

Secretary BRANNAN. Mr. Andersen, in this chart vou will see that 
they have gone up in the recent period; I mean the prices received by 
farmers. 

But our point is that they have not gone up proportionately or as 
fast as, first, the prices paid by farmers and, secondly, the general 
income of nonfarm people. 

Mr. Wurrren. If I might interpose in here, I do not think any of 
these tables can be too good unless based on a comparison. We have 
a nation here spending $268 billion more than it is taking in, and it is 
printing bends, which is the basis for printing more currency. 

In other words, we have an inflationary period here. We have 
given everybody a 10 percent increase. As long as the goods are not 
increased, it is just a 10 percent increase in inflation. 

So as to the actual increase, as compared to the general increase in 
inflation, there would have to be a comparison there, or comparison 
with something else that was also affected by the national inflationary 
trend. 

So to say that something has gone up in dollars and cents does not 
say it has gone up any more than anything else has in dollars and 
cents, because we keep printing dollars and cents without the goods 
which would be the real increase. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Mr. Chairman, what was in the back of my mind 
in this instance, was the fact that it would seem to me to be very bad 
psychology now for any group to strike, with the boys fighting over 
in Korea. No group should strike at this time. Nobody is suffering 
very much, that I see, with the exception, possibly, of old people who 
try to live on little or nothing and those folks that live on annuities 
which become more worthless as time goes on and as our dollar be- 
comes cheaper by new rounds of wage increases. 

I do think it would be very worth while if we have the proper infor- 
mation, when the time comes to back up any statements we might 
want to make on the floor against any such strikes taking effect. 

That is my sole purpose in bringing this up, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wuirren. In a nutshell, it is my argument that the only way 
to keep everybody happy—TI have tried to keep from going along 
with it—is to just give everybody more and more money. The only 
way for somebody to hold a lot of notes is for somebody to owe them. 
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Of course, it is a comfortable feeling to have a pocketful of notes 
that somebody owes you. The only way for everybody to have a 
pocket full of notes which somebody else owes is for the Government 
to issue them, and we have been doing it right readily. 

Most of us have some bonds, and we are on this merry-go-round. 
If everybody is happy enough to work hard and keep us going, maybe 
it is not as bad as | am afraid it is. 

Mr. Secretary, we appreciate your coming before us and we appre- 
ciate the completeness with which you have given us this report on 
the department. 


THE BUDGET FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRI- 
CULTURE 
Wepnespbay, JANUARY 30, 1952. 
WITNESSES 
RALPH S. ROBERTS, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
JOSEPH C. WHEELER, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF FINANCE, DEPART- 
MENT OF AGRICULTURE 
T. ROY REID, DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL, DEPARTMENT OF AGRI- 
CULTURE 
JAMES L. BUCKLEY. ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL, DE- 
PARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Cc. L. GRANT, CHIEF, DIVISION OF ESTIMATES AND ALLOTMENTS, 


OFFICE OF BUDGET AND FINANCE, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL- 
TURE 


Mr. Wuitten. We are pleased to have with us this morning, Mr. 
Ralph S. Roberts, budget officer of the Department, Mr. T. Roy 
Reid, director of personnel of the Department, and their associates. 

We will be glad to hear from Mr. Roberts first. 

In connection with that, I think we should insert the tables appear- 
ing on pages 2 and 3 of the committee print at this point. 

(The tables referred to are as follows:) 


Regular activities, 1952, and budget estimates, 1953 


{Annual appropriations] 





Budget esti- 
tient Appropria- | Budget esti- ek with 
“ unl i $ 2 é 2S 953 . 
page | tions, 1952 mates, 1953 1952 appro- 
priations 


4 | Agricultural Marketing Act : oe . 750, 000 $5, 500, 000 +$750, 000 
& | Bureau of Agricultural Economics ; si See , 998, 304 5, 565, 000 +56fi, 696 
13-| Agricultural Research Administration ‘ 70, 867, 816 75, 347, 708 +4, 479, 892 
56 | Control of forest pests. ; 3, 000, 000 &, 000, 000 +2, 000, 
Forest Service _. ne of 82, 380, 628 66, 408, 000 +4, 022, 372 
91 | Flood control Pete é san , 559, 600 , 750, 000 +1, 190, 
95 | Soil Conservation Service. __ ; 55,670,491 | 60,975,500 | +5, 305, 
Production and Marketing Administration ___._....-- 50, 647, 491 436, 332, 491 — 14, 315, 
139 | Commodity Exchange Authority eR se 650, 000 | 725, 000 | +75, 
Federal Crop Insurance Corporation _------- Bis , 949, 911 | 9, 100, 000 +1, 150, 
Rural Electrification Administration __ . : , 750, 000 ., 425, 000 +675, 
Farmers Home Administration . Satie atone 57, 825, 000 29, 350, 000 — 28, 475, 
Farm Credit Administration. - ino hs = 400, 000 431, 000 +31, 
Extension Service. : : _..--| 27,985,000 28, 074, 129 +89, 1: 
Office of the Secretary __- ERAS eal 2, 025, 000 2, 360, 000 +335, 
Office of the Solicitor __ ceed iota 2, 200, 000 |, 356, 000 +156, 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations... -- Awe 575, 000 750, 000 +175, 
Office of Information. aide , 215, 268 . 259, 000 +43, 73: 
Library ne , 641, 237 682, 000 +40, 763 


Total, regular activities................... 746 | 749,385,828 | —21, 704,918 
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Loan authorizations, 1952, and budget estimates, 1953 





Item 





Budget esti- 
mates com- 
pared with 
1952 auth- 

orizations 


Authoriza- 


Budget esti- 
tions, 1952 


mates, 1953 





Rural Electrification Administration. 
Farmers Home Administration 


$75, 000, 000 


— $34, 000, 000 
154, 000, 000 


| 

] 

| 

$109, 000, 000 
+1, 000, 000 


153, 000, 000 








Total, loan authorizations 





—33, 000, 000 





262,000,000 | 229, 000, 000 





Corporate administrative expense limitations, 1952, and budget estimates, 1953 





| Budget esti- 


Budget esti- | pes | eng 
mates, 1953 | ,P ith 
1952 authori- 

zations 


| 

| 
Authoriza- | 
tions, 1952 | 
| 





Commodity Credit Corporation - 

Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation 

Federal intermediate credit banks 

Production credit corporations. --............---.---.- 








Total, corporate administrative expense limita- | 


$16, 500, 000 | +$1, 376, 


— 150, 000 








Special activities, 1952, and budget estimates, 1953 


{Annual appropriations] 





| | Budget esti- 
A : ates com- 
Appropria- | Budget esti- | ™® a 
eh ‘ ir > | pared with 
tions, 1952 | mates, 1953 1952 appro- 
priations 





Research on strategic and critical agricultural materials. 
Eradication of foot-and-mouth disease, etc. 
International Wheat Agreement ?._......._._..._-_- oak 


Total, special activities 








$625, 000 | +875, 000 
) | 


$550, 000 | 
(‘) | ) 
76, 808,000 | 182, 162,250 | +105, 354, 250 





77, 358, 000 | 


182, 787, 250 | +105, 429, 250 
\ \ 





| Handled through note cancellation. 


? Appropriation to cover difference between cost of wheat purchased at domestic market price and receipts 
from sales at maximum price prescribed by the International Wheat Agreement. 


Permanent authorizations, 1952, and budget estimates, 1953 





| Budget esti- | 
| mates, 1953 | 


Authoriza- 
tions, 1954 


Increase or 
decrease 





Expenses and refunds, brush disposal ! 
Payments to Minnesota, national forests fund ! 
Payments to school funds, Arizona and New Mexico ?_| 
Payments to States and Territories, national forests | 
un | 
Roads and trails for States, national forests fund !-____- | 
Payments due counties, submarginal land program '__| 
Removal of surplus agricultural commodities 2 | 
Perishable Agricultural Commodities Act fund !___- 
Cooperative agricultural extension works ? 
Replacement of personal property sold ! 


$1, 400, 000 | 
45, 000 
107, 204 


13, 975, 000 | 
5, 6C0, 000 | 


$1, 400, 000 
45, 000 
107, 294 


15, 020,000 | +$1, 045, 060 
6, 000, 000 | +400, 000 


344, 000 | ; 
181, 000,000 | +22, 113, 254 
oes 
4, 711, 250 |... 
048, 900 | 


1, 112, 100 | "163, 200 





Total, permanent appropriations 





186, 525,390 | 209, 966, 444 | +23, 441, 054 
} i 





! Special fund accounts. 
? Genetal fund accounts, 


94651—52—pt. 1——-5 
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Summary or Bupcet Estimates 


Mr. Roserts. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we 
welcome this opportunity of discussing the Agriculture budget in its 
over-all aspects at the outset of our hearings and before you begin 
consideration of the details of the several appropriations that are 
carried in this bill. We welcome this general discussion because I 
think it provides us with an opportunity to look at the Agriculture 
budget in the over-all, to observe what the general pattern is, and to 
see what the relationships of the several items are to each other before 
you begin a detailed review of the several appropriations. You will 
then be able to consider them in the light of other items that are in the 
budget, and which you may not have had an opportunity to review 
in detail at the time. 

This year we have worked even closer than usual with Mr. Pope in 
attempting to prepare over-all tables and charts according to the 
format aa pattern this committee has used in the past—particularly 
that used last year—so that we can avoid as much confusion as pos- 
sible both on the part of the Members of Congress and the public 
when the committee report is released. 

In the past there have been some rather substantial differences in 
the format and in the manner in which some of the summary tables 
have been presented. It has created some questions which I believe 
we can avoid in the future. 

I have no prepared statement. The character of the estimates this 
year, it seems to me, is such that an informal type of discussion would 
be more profitable. Questions at any time which members of the 
committee may wish to ask while we are discussing the particular item 
to which it relates would be more appropriate than to wait until I have 
completed my discussion, unless the chairman wishes to pursue a 
different course. 

Mr. Warrren. That would be very proper. 

Mr. Roserts. I would suggest, Mr. Chairman, that we use table 1, 
which is in your book of tables, as the basis of our review. 

Mr. Wuirten. That will be fine and we will insert it in the record at 
this point. 

(The table referred to is as follows:) 
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TaBLE 1.—Budget estimates, 1953, compared with appropriations and REA and 
FHA loan authorizations, 1952 


(Nore.—Amounts for 1952 are adjusted for comparability with the appropriation structure proposed in the 
1953 budget estimates] 











; 
Appropria- | 
tions and } 
thorieatiog I (+ 
rizations, +3, | Increase ) 
Bureau or item including patent _ or decrease 
estimated | ~~” (—) 


pay adjust- 



































ment supple- 
| mentals, 1952 | 
Annual appropriations for regular activities: 
Production and Marketing Administration: 
Conservation and use of agricultural land resources... .| $260, 000,000 | $256, 500,000 | —$3, 500, 000 
Farm restoration program in flood-stricken areas______ 16, 480, 000 |.......__..__- —16, 480, 008 
a production programs__.____.-...-........ 10,000,000 | 15,000,000 | +5, 000, 000 
co cre eae, small PEE BES AS re eee 70, 060, 000 mee ee. 
National school lunch see Meelis Giiidicienaseaciielipllaetnih ich abitya'e 83, 367, 491 See bi 
SN ETE aCe eae 11, 540,000 | 11, 465, 000 —75, 000 
Total, Production and Market Administration 
(excluding Commodity Credit Corporation) __..__ 451,387,491 | 436,332,491 | —15, 055, 000 
Salaries and expenses, defense production activities..._.._- 1, 500, 000 | (4) —1, 500, 000 
Commodity Exchange Authority. ............_._..._._.. 662, 000 725, 000 +63, 000 
Soil Conservation Service__._-_._...._-...-..--.--..-..-. | 56,974,991 60, 740, 000 +3, 765, 009 
Bae ar channel restoration in flood-stricken areas___ 1, 960,000 j..-.2 —1, 960, 
ter conservation and utilization projects_............_- 235, 500 235, 500 |. .......-...-- 
Federal Crop Insurance C _— ppbanbbern uted aiedinias 7, 949, 911 9, 100, 000 +1, 150, 089 
Farmers — oncom ge 
4 OR) ES ae wE SD Fee 29, 570, 000 29, 350, 000 —220, 000 
Disaster i ene sovetving fund (flood relief and rehabili- 
Dis KcuadtdgilddeGt bin us atmed whoa veces s< 30, 000,000 |__............| —30, 000, 000 
: — Electrification Administration ncarpenensnanatte 
E OEE NG REIS 6 GS oe SERS oe ee Reem cen iS 8, 290, 000 | 8, 425, 000 +135, 000 
a Farm Cres Credit Administration: 
: een epepennteen. 0062... 431, 000 a i eel ke 
Assessments against member institutions of the Farm 
SERS EE EEL ELE an 2, 322, 100 oe 
Agricultural Research Administratio: 
Office of Administrator (including Agricultural Re- 
SSPE RELAIS SSL VSR a cone 582, 440 581, 000 —1, 440 
Research on agricultural problems of Alaska..._.____- 270, 000 Re OOO 
Office of Experiment Stations (principally payments 
aah ooh Sinn anima aca aig a abbas anies ue 12, 818, 798 12, 842, 708 +23, 910 
virgin Islands agricultural pr Diet d Mcaan Saeln Awe Jace iiyycs p's 100, 000 +100, 000 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics... 1, 436, 000 1, 430, 000 —6, 000 
Bureau of Animal Industry-.-...........-...-.-.....- 25, 965, 000 25, 818, 000 —147, 000 
Bureau of Dairy Industry --.-.__.--..-...---_-.-.....- 1, 573, 000 1, 621, 000 +48, 000 
Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry - ____ 7, 700, 000 7, 689, 000 —11, 000 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultura] En- 
ee ae Re ee ae wersetwecen- 11, 484, 650 11, 696, 000 +211, 350 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine: 
Control of emergency outbreaks of insects and 
BROOME BE rane 1, 000, 000 |_......-_____- 
other work of the Bureau................---- 12, 300, 000 —148, 000 
Total, Agricultural Research Administration. . --- 75, 277, 888 75, 347, 708 +69, 820 
Central oft Marketing Act (RMA—Title IT) -.....-...-- 4, 972, 000 6, 500, 000 +528, 000 
on EEO REAL: TOIL 6, 000, 000 00, 000 000 
orest Service (excluding forest development roads and & tae, 
Denies ee ddad Adan cS ills ili baa donedons aban 52, 070, 308 54, 244, 680 +2, 174, 372 
eo development roads and trails. ...............-- 13, 000, 000 13, 000, 000 |....- eiinatta 
ee ERE oe PERRET Pen neo eee ae 6, 559, 600 7, 750, 000 +1, 190, 400 
Extension (principally payments to States) _._.__- 28, 043, 000 28, 074, 129 +31, 129 
of Agricultural Economies... ...........-...-.- 5, 407, 304 5, 565, 000 +157, 696 
Office of the Secretary (including immediate Office of 
the Secretary, Offices of Budget and Finance, Plant 
: and Operations, Personnel, Hearing Examiners) - --- 2, 185, 000 2, 360, 000 +175, 000 
; Olan OE NO iss ese Si citi ccceewedse 2, 372, 000 2, 356, 000 —16, 
4 Office of Fereign Agricultural Relations..............__._- 615, 000 750, 000 | +135, 000 
OS ee as ae ear ee 1, 263, 268 1, 259, 000 | —4, 268 
BS eich bk hh oe bce diced cand ed ddjonbndc< 687, 237 682, 000 —5, 37 
Total, annual appropriations for regular activities... _- 789, 735,598 | 752, 549.608 | —37, 185, 990 


* Detailed estimate for fiseal year 1953 to be submitted later. 
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TaBLe 1.—Budget estimates, 1953, compared with appropriations and REA and 
FHA loan authorizations, 19582-—Continued 


{Nore.—Amounts for 1952 are adjusted om Loy emery / with the appropriation structure proposed in the 
953 budget estimates] 





i i 

Appropria- | 

tionsand | 

thorisations, | I (+) 

ions, ncrease (- 
? | Budget esti- 
Bureau or item <7 mates, 1953 ——— 
Pay adjust- | 

| Ment supple- 
mentals, 1952 















Annual appropriations for regular activities—Con. | 
uct amounts, included above, appropriated from oth- 
er than the general fund of the Treasury _....._......... | —$3, 163, 780 | —$3. 163, 780 |... __. 














Total, annual appropriations for regular activities from ] 
the general fund of the Treasury ----.................- 786, 571,818 | 749,385,828 —$37, 185, 990 


Loan authorizations: 












Rural Electrification Administration loans: 
NS REESE TE TAT Oe 100, 000, 000 50,000,000 —50, 000,000 
INN Fare a SEED ee wea PON | $9,000,008 25,000,000 +16, 000,000 












Total, Rural Electrification Administration___.____- 109,000,000 | 75,000,000 | —34,000, 000 









Farmers’ Home Administration loans: 


000, 38, 000, 000 
i 5" scecaSin saapein nai ome 110, 000,000 |... 
PE a he enn sn rere see] 6,000,000 +1, 000, 000 


Total, Farmers’ Home Administration...--..____._- 153,000,000 | 154,000,000 § +1,000,000 




















Total, loan authorizations..__...__.......-.......--- 229, 000,000 | 





administrative expense limitations: i } 
Commodity Credit Corporation 4 ___._..._._..- Sintedibaaitaaabe 17, 580, 000 17, 876, 000 | +296, 000 











Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation --__._-...._..-.-.--- 1, 100, 000 950,000 | —150, 000 
Federal intermediate credit banks --..-....--..--.-------- | 1, 549, 756 1, 690, 000 | +140, 244 
Production credit corporations._.............--..-.-..---- 1, 407,015 | 1, 465, 000 | 











Total, corporate administrative expense limitations. ____. 21,636,771 | 21, 981, 000 +344, 229 
Special activities: : } 
Appropriation for research on agricultural materials or | j 
substitutes determined by the Munitions Board to be | | 
} 





Strategic and critical as required by the Strategic and | 











Critical Materials Stock Piling Act ---..........-.-...-- 582, 000 | 625, 000 | +43, 000 
Aven tion to cover difference between cost of wheat | 
sed at domestic market price and receipts from ; 
a at maximum price — by the International | i j 
| YR eR BREAST NSS | 76,808,000 | 182,162,250 | +105, 354, 250 








Total, special activities §.........._. <2... 52... 77,390,000 | 182,787,250 | +105, 397, 250 


Permanent appropriations: 
Removal of surplus agricultural commodities (30 percent | | 
NID ia ieclathaicieieherchtitactiitn stints asinine harden eres teas 158, 886,746 | 181,000,000 +22.113,2M 
All other permanent appropriations._._................... | 27, 638644 28, O66, 444 +1, 327, 800 


Total, permanent appropriations._.__................._- | 386,525,390 200,086,444 +23, 441,054 

































4 Including the carry-over of funds from prior year, a loan program of $165,000,000 is planned for each 
the fiscal years 1952 and 1953. 
3 Including the carry-over of funds from prior year, oe ee eS ea. 
4 Budget proposes language authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to cancel notes issued by the Cor- 
to the Treasury in an amount not to exceed $120,000,000, as determined by Treasury appraisal, to 
restore the capital im t of the Commodity Credit ———— 
§ Budget proposes authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to cancel notes issued by the 
ity Credit Corporation to the Treasury in the amount of $11,240,532 for costs incurred in “fiscal 
year 1951 in connection with the program for linn dae, 





Mr. Roserts. There are two observations I would like to make 
about this table, Mr. Chairman, One is that you will observe that in 
the subject-matter column to the left, we have segregated the items 
which will be before this committee for consideration into five groups. 

The first group we have described as “‘Annual appropriations for 
regular activities.’ That group includes those items which were 





ss ae 
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carried either in the 1952 Agricultural Appropriation Act or items 
which were provided in supplemental appropriation acts as sup- 
plemental appropriations to those carried in the annual appropria- 
tion act. 

In this group we have included the activities which the Appropria- 
tions Committee last vear classified as the regular activities of the 
Department as distinguished from the special activities which the 
Department is carrying on, and which are not particularly for agri- 
cultural purposes. 

The other four categories are loan authorizations which, while they 
make provision for loan funds from the Treasury, are for loan pur- 
poses which will be repaid; they are not appropriations nor are they 
expenses in the nature of many of the other activities. 

The “Corporate administrative expense limitations.” the next 
group, limit the amount of capital funds available to the corpora- 
tions which may be used for administrative expenses. 

The “Special activities” I will discuss in detail later. ‘The Perma- 
nent appropriations,” the last group, are for important activities 
which are subject to the review of this committee each year, although 
the appropriations are not carried in the annual appropriation bill. 

If it is satisfactory to the committee, I suggest that we go down 
these items as they occur in the sequence I have mentioned and dis- 
cuss the make-up and detail of each. 

Mr. Chairman, before we proceed, however, I would like to point 
out to the committee that the 1952 column includes not only appro- 
priations and loan authorizations already made for the fiscal year 
1952, but also an anticipated supplemental appropriation for the 
pay increase provided by Public Law 201 for which there is included 
in the amount of $789,735,000 shown as a total for this group in the 
1952 column, the sum of $13,410,000. That represents only a part 
of the cost of the pay act in 1952, however. The total cost is esti- 
mated at $17,767,000, but it is anticipated that $4,357,000 of that sum 
will be absorbed in the current fiscal year. The anticipated pay act 
supplemental is included in the 1952 column in this manner in order 
that the 1952 and 1953 columns will be on a comparable basis. Thus, 
the changes reflected in the “Increase or decrease’”’ column will reflect 
program changes, and the effect of additional absorption of pay act 
costs in 1953 over 1952 to the extent that that occurs in a number of 
cases. 

ANNUAL APPROPRIATION FOR REGULAR ACTIVITIES 


For the “Conservation and use” program, there is a decrease re- 
flected in the regular program of work of $3,500,000. The decrease 
gives effect to the reduced advance authorization for the 1952 ACP 
program which was carried in the 1952 Agricultural Appropriation 
Act. Within the total of $256,500,000 the budget proposes an adjust- 
ment between the administrative expense limitations and funds that 
are available for program purposes as follows: 

It is proposed that the administrative expense limitation for the 
county committees be increased by $8 million to provide additional 
effort on the part of county and community committeemen to assure 
better farmer selection of the most effective practices consistent with 
the needs in the area. 
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COUNTY ASSOCIATION EMPLOYEES 


It is also proposed that $1,750,000 of program money be made 
available for the expenses of the county committees to provide a 14 
percent pay increase for county association employees. 

As you know, these employees are not Federal civil-service em- 
loyees. They are employees who are hired by the county committees. 
heir salaries are consistent, to the extent practicable and possible, 

with the going rates in the area. 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if we could have a little more 
information on the philosophy back of that action on the part of the 
Budget Bureau or the instructions from those who are supposed to 
establish policy. Mr. Roberts, may I ask whether you were on the 
record when you made that statement about the absence of civil- 
service status for those engaged in the expanded work in the Soil 
Conservation Service? 

Mr. Rozerts. I was on the record when I made the statement, 
but I had reference to the PMA county committees. 

Mr. Horan. I want to commend the action of the Budget Bureau 
in trying to expand those things in this work in soil conservation by 
eliminating the civil-service status. Presumably, at some future 
date, we will be able to level off and have merely a maintenance 
problem for the Soil Conservation Service in a lot of places. 

At that time, we do not want to be placed in the position where we 
cannot liquidate some of the expansion we now are encouraging. 

I think you, Mr. Reid, will appreciate that more than anyone else, 
because, when we are trying to control this thing, the worst thing that 
comes to mind or to our attention is the lack of flexibility of the whole 
civil-service program, especially since we have expanded it in connec- 
tion with the changes that came about in the early 1930’s. 

I just want to commend you for having taking an action which 
appears to me, at least, to be in that direction. 

At the proper time, Mr. Chairman, I hope we can have a full dis- 
cussion by the responsible agencies as they come before us. 

Quite often our farmers in our local areas look at the problems 
that are at hand and which come with the spring rains and the spring 
sunshine, and they say, ‘‘We don’t need the money we are getting for 
Meg out these practices. What we need is more technicians in 
the field.” 

So what they demand, very naturally and properly is a 68 percent 
increase in the amount of technicians made available for soil-conserva- 
tion service; and to meet this demand, we have no alternative but to 
encourage the ushering into civil service full-time employment of 
additional technicians. 

Now, after they have completed their job—and this is what the 
chairman has asked for for years, and constructively—we have the 
job of liquidating. 

The Saonhany timnedt has remonstrated with us about the difficulty 
of severing certain employees who are covered under civil service. 

Mr. Roserts. Mr. Horan, in response to some of the questions you 
have raised about additional help at the county level 
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Mr. Horan. And which I am for, but [ want it properly organized. 

Mr. Rossrts. I would like to say that the proposal to increase the 
funds available to the county committees to do a better job in work- 
ing cooperatively with the farmers in the selection of practices that 
are most adaptable and most effective in a particular area stems from 
two sources. One is the realization in the Department that that 
should be done. But also in no small part it is due to the efforts of 
this subcommittee where the chairman, and I am pretty certain every 
member of the committee, last year expressed themselves as feeling 
that there should be a greater effort toward better selection of prac- 
tices under the ACP program. 

Some experimental areas have been selected and have been tried 
out; and it is believed that the $8 million spent in this manner would 
be a very effective expenditure of funds. 

With respect to the increase for the salaries of county association 
employees, this proposal would increase the average daily salary from 
$8.20 to $9.35. Studies that have been made indicate that, on the 
average, the pay for comparable employment in the rural areas in 
which these people are working runs about $12.28 per day. The 
county associations are having great difficulty competing with 
salaries in the local areas and in holding people that they need for 
work in the county offices. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Mr. Roberts, on that point, I certainly think we 
should give the county association employees a salary which is such 
that they stay up at the local level. But we also want to be careful 
that they do not go much above that point and create resentment on 
the part of local people. 

Mr. Roserts. That would create a problem which we should most 
certainly avoid. 

Mr. AnpERSEN. You feel sure that that would not be the case 
here? 

Mr. Roserts. I feel certain that that would not be the case. We 
will go into that in more detail when the PMA people are before the 
committee. 

I want to point out to you that this increase in the salary of county 
association employees results in an allocation from this appropriation 
of about $1,750,000. However, other appropriations and funds will 
be effected. We have passed out to the members of the committee 
a table which indicates the funds affected, and the extent to which 
they would bear a part of the increased cost. 

Actually, the total cost of the increase in the activities in connection 
with which the county committees are used would be $2,458,000 
against appropriated funds, and an additional $334,000 against trust 
funds and reimbursable services. 

I do not know whether you want this table to go into the record, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wuirten. I think it is appropriate. 

We will insert the table you have referred to into the record at this 
point. 

(The table referred to is as follows:) 
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Local administration, sec. 388, Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1988—Summary of 
pay increase for county committee employees (office and other employees only), 
fiscal year 1953 





Base for fiseal year 1953 
(fiscal year 1952) 





Cost ($8.20 
per day) 








tural conservation program... 1,5 
4 


Agricul 341 | $12,507,796 | 1,525,341 | $14,261,938 | $1, 754,142 
Agricultural production programs. - --- 3, 135 471, 358 ; 542, 062 











25, 
71, 358 865, 
Ah EOI 25, 428 208, 510 
Service charges to producers.-----_--_- 
Federal crop insurance !_.....--.-.... | 109, 652 899,146 | 109,652} 1, 025, 246 126, 100 











ME RECO | 2,428,647 | 19, 914, 905 2, 428, 647 | 22,707,849 | 2, 792, 944 





1 Increase in contract cost of service to FCIC, 


Mr. Wuirten. We realize that this is not an increase that you are 
asking for but is in line with what the committee has encouraged over 
the years. You contemplate the use of more of the money appropri- 
ated in the selection of practices needed on the farm as against the 
practices that heretofore have been followed. All of this is in line with 
the authorization last year. 

Mr. Roserts. That is correct, sir. There is no increase in the 
total program. This is in accordance with the authorization for the 
ACP program as carried in the 1952 Agriculture Appropriation Act. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. What is the total contemplated as to the admin- 
istrative limitation, then? 

Mr. Roserts. Last year it was something in the neighborhood of 
$25 million. I would like to check that figure; but it is around that 
amount. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Then this figure would be what? 

Mr. Roserts. This would increase it by $9,750,000. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. So that would make it approximately $35 million, 
and that would come out of the $256,000,000. It has just been called 
to my attention that the figure of $35 million is in the printed bill. 
Mr. Roserts. For 1953. 

Mr. AnpERSEN. That is right. 


NONRECURRING PROGRAMS 


Mr. Roserts. Mr. Chairman, you will observe that we have set 
out as separate items in this table certain appropriations which were 
made as part of the regular programs in 1952, but which were to meet 
the flood disaster situation out in the Midwest. While those funds were 
appropriated as part of the regular programs, we felt that since they 
were to meet a situation that developed in 1952 and which is not con- 
templated in 1953, we should set those out as separate items. There 
are three of them that are involved, and I will mention them all now. 

There is the item under ‘‘Conservation use” of $16,480,000 which 
was made available to assist in the rehabilitation of land primarily 
in the Missouri and Kansas areas where the most destructive floods 
took place last year. 

A related item is a little further down—the item, “Emergency chan- 
nel restoration in flood-stricken areas’? under the Soil Conservation 
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Service—in the amount of $1,960,000. Somewhat further down the 
table, under ‘Farmers Home Administration,” there is also an item 
of <¥ million which was made available for the disaster loan revolving 
fund. 

There is one other item which, while we are talking about the prin- 
cipal decreases that have a very substantial effect on the total decrease 
shown in this group, that should be mentioned; it is the item for 
“Defense production activities” for which no estimate is shown in 
1953. The budget has not submitted detailed estimates at this time 
for that program. As you know, the Defense Production Act expires 
on June 30, 1952; presumably no estimates will come forward until 
there has been some legislative action on proposals to extend the act. 

If you will take into consideration the total of those four items as 
against the total decrease shown under this group of appropriations, 
you will observe that for all of the other items listed there is a net 
increase of approximately $14 million. As we go down the remainder 
of the items in this group, you will see where those lie primarily. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. How much would you say is represented in that 
$14 million increase by the pay raise? 

Mr. Rozserts. Involved in the $14 million net increase, about 
$1,278,000. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. $1,178,000? 

Mr. Roserts. Yes, sir. In other words, let me put it this way: 
The $37,185,000 reduction in this group of appropriations reflects a 
decrease of $1,278,000 which represents additional pay cost absorp- 
tions in 1953 below comparable costs absorbed in 1952. 

Does that answer your question, Mr. Andersen? 

Mr. ANDERSEN. That would mean, Mr. Roberts, for at least my 
purposes of analysis in comparing the 2 years, that there is an actual 
increase in 1953 above the 1952 appropriations of approximately 
$12,722,000. 

Mr. Roserts. No, I think it is nearer $14 million net after elimi- 
nating the four large decreases mentioned, Mr. Andersen. 

Mr. Warrren. Now, I wonder whether you have any information 
with regard to the effect of inflation and whether, with the $13 or $14 
million extra, you can actually meet the same load that you carried 
during the fiscal year 1952 due to the change in the purchasing power 
of the dollar? 

Mr. Roserts. We have made some studies, Mr. Chairman, to 
determine what effect the change in the purchasing power of the 
dollar has had on our programs over a period of years. _ It is significant 
to note that in 1940 there was appropriated to the Department, for 
the programs on which the study was made, the sum of $215 million. 
To carry out those same programs today it would cost $390 million; 
that assumes, of course, no new projects or activities. 

For all such activities in 1952, the Congress provided $326 million. 
The point is that we are still substantially below what would be re- 
quired in funds in 1952, at 1952 costs, for the programs we had in 
1940. Despite that, we have a substantial number of new programs, 
as you know, and have intensively strengthened some of those that 
were in effect in 1940. 

I do not want what I have said to be construed as a criticism of 
the Congress. The Congress has done very well under the cireum- 
stances in providing for the most essential needs. All I am saying is 
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that, if you consider the purchasing power of the dollar in 1940 as com- 
pared with 1952, about $75 million additional would be required just 
to carry out the same activities we had in 1940. 

Mr. Wurtren. Mr. Roberts, I voted against the Federal pay raise 
last year, figuring that it was just another move on the road to infla- 
tion. The act has already been overwhelmingly passed when I voted 
toward the end of the roll call; but it was my belief then—and I think 
the facts are bearing it out that—by the resulting inflation, it would 
decrease the purchasing power of what a person already received by 
more than he could gain with the increase voted. I think I can easily 
prove the case. 

Part of the increase goes to taxes. A part goes toward depreciating 
the value of his retirement and insurance. The remainder that he 
receives won’t buy as much as his dollars would prior to the increase 
voted by the Congress. 

Mr. AnprErsEN. I think, Mr. Chairman, that is very good philosophy. 

Mr. Roserts. In the study we made we took the actual pay cost 
increases for Federal employees over the period for the salary portion 
of the funds made available. For the other objects of expenditure 
we used the wholesale price index for those things which the Govern- 
ment must buy to do business. The figures I gave you are what we 
came up with; I think the result is significant. I believe, Mr. Chair- 
man, that gets us down to the third item shown on table 1; namely, 
Agricultural Production Programs. 


AGRICULTURAL PRopucTION PROGRAMS 


In 1952, $10 million is provided for that work. This budget carries 
$f5 million. The proposed increase is primarily for work with the 
farmers in adjusting their crop plans to meet production goals, par- 
ticularly in connection with feed grains that are short, as the Secretary 
has indicated in his discussions with you. There are one or two other 
small adjustments with'n the total estimate that affect the my sagen 
quota work. Also, the $15 million for 1953 includes $5,979,000 for wor 
on acreage allotments and marketing quotas on peanuts and tobacco, 
the two commodities, on which the farmers have voted quotas and 
marketing limitations. 

There is no change in the $70 million proposed to carry out the 
Sugar Act. That does not mean, however, that we are not anticipat- 
ing a larger sugar crop in 1952. It is estimated that the sugar crop in 
1952 will be 4,705,000 tons, an increase of 357,000 tons over 1951. 
We are not asking for any increase in funds, however, since the 1952 
appropriation has been used in part to meet payments on the 1950 
crop. Thus, if we maintain that appropriation at the same level in 
1953, namely, $70 million, as we have in 1952, we think we can still 
meet the payments on the increased production of sugar in 1952. 

The School Lunch Program is proposed at $83,367,491, which is 
the same as that carried for 1952. 

There is a small decrease of $75,000 for “Marketing services.” 
That is one of the items which represents an additional absorption of 
pay costs in 1953; there are several of them as we proceed down the 
tabulation on this table. 

Mr. Horan. May I ask, Mr. Chairman, just what is meant when, 
Mr. Roberts, you say ‘“‘absorption of pay costs’’? 
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Mr. Roserts. It means that we are absorbing within the ‘Mar- 
keting services” appropriation $75,000 more of the pay increase costs 
in 1953. In other words, we will meet that $75,000 in additional costs 
by reducing the program in level 1953 to that extent. 

Mr. AnpgeRsEN. How will you shrink the program? Does that 
mean that certain items will have to go out entirely? 

Mr. Roserts. It means that we will have to reduce our personal 
services and other costs the extent necessary to live within the re- 
duced amount. 

In estimating the absorption of a part of the pay increase cost, the 
Budget Bureau has taken into consideration the amendment to the 
leave law which reduced, you will remember, annual leave from 26 to 
20 days on the average. Accordingly they have estimated that em- 
ployees will be working, on the average, about 4 days more in each of 
the years 1952 and 1953, under the new leave law than they would 
have under the old; that should permit agencies to absorb some of 
the additional pay costs. That premise is sound and will work out 
very well where you have a large group of people working on the same 
function or activity, and where there is a high degree of interchange 
of use of employees. But where employees are scattered over the 
country in small groups of two or three, such as we have, for example, 
in the market news service, it does not work out that way at all be- 
cause you cannot take the man out of the office during those 4 days 
if his work is to be covered. 

Mr. Horan. From a practical standpoint, I think the market news 
service has done more for orderly marketing than all of our efforts 
thus far to actually help the farmers through our Research and Mar- 
keting Act funds for my ou show an increase. 

Mr. Wauirrten. It weebaie helps the Government a whole lot. 
The orderly movement of products into the markets probably saves 
the Government a considerable amount of money in view of the other 
programs that we have. 

Mr. Roserts. There is no question about that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Horan. We are not enemies of the Research and Marketing 
Act. Do not misunderstand us. But we have a lot of headaches in 
making it help the farmer, and we have had a lot of misgivings about 
whether it is helping the farmer or perhaps helping the railroads or the 
retail merchants more than it is the farmers themselves. We are still 

ppling with that. I am a little bit dubious about our ability to 
ive within the reduction in the marketing services. 

Mr. Roserts. This reduction which, as I have already observed, 
represents additional pay cost absorption, is applicable to all of the 
marketing services activities, including the regulatory activities; the 
$75,000 reduction is not limited to the market news work. I don’t 
want to leave that impression. I was citing market news as an example. 

Mr. Horan. Is there any transfer of RMA funds to the marketing 
services? 

Mr. Roserts. Yes; there is a very substantial transfer of funds 
from RMA to marketing service work. I do not have the figure 
readily available. We can give it to you later or put it in the record. 

Mr. Wurrren. We will be glad to have it. 

I do not think we ought to let the record pass without putting in 
a statement with reference to the tremendous value, so far as mar- 
keting services are concerned, of the Government’s inspection system, 
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particularly with regard to perishables, and the improved methods 
of handling them. A man who ships his products out of Florida or 
California or elsewhere to other markets can have some knowledge 
that it will be received and accepted in good condition. This.saves 
the consumer and the producer millions and millions of dollars every 
year. The proof of that is the condition that existed before they 
moved into the field. 

Mr. Horan. May I point this out here: I think it is pertinent, in 
view of what the chairman has said, to say that you have to differ- 
entiate between perishables and storable commodities. 

The producer, if he is on his toes, of perishables, whether they be 
fruits, vegetables, or dairy products or even meat, has one foot out 
the door toward the most available market all the time because he 
knows he cannot store what he has and he has to sell on the best 
market. Therefore, in order to be an alert producer, the market 
news service is something that he reads everyday. 

Now, we have the other headache on storable commodities of trying 
to find bin space and all that sort of thing, a problem which we have 
grappled with in our review of the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
We have to make that differentiation, and so this subcommittee, I 
know, will appreciate a full picture of what the decrease in the market- 
ing services indicates. 

Mr. Roserts. Well, this decrease of $75,000 is spread across a 
number of activities. In connection with your question as to whether 
any Research and Marketing Act funds are made available for market- 
ing services, there are roughly $2 million of the RMA funds available 
to PMA, and nearly all of it goes into marketing services and related 
work. These Title II funds under the Research and Marketing Act 
have bolstered substantially the marketing-service activities. 

Mr. Horan. Of course, we would much rather have direct appro- 
priations that we can stare right square in the face and know what 
they are than to have a program which presumably has an appropria- 
tion for it in this part of the budget, and then when we get the whole 
story we find out that it has a lot of additional appropriations coming 
into the same program but which do not show up directly when we 
look at that item in the budget. It is very confusing and it must be 
very hard work for the budget office. 

Mr. Chairman, may I say this. Mr. Roberts, we do not want you 
to misunderstand this subcommittee’s interpretation of your explana- 
tion of this project, especially as it affects our efforts to have a still 
better distribution system for our agricultural commodities, but we 
definitely want it understood as to what this budget means as it is 
spread before us, and we would like to have that information available 
to every person in the farming industry of the Nation. They must 
understand how we administer the research and marketing fund, how 
they are transferred to the existing programs, which, on the face of it, 
might show a decrease in this budget now before us. 

People are quite militint about their interest in a better marketing 
system. I do not always feel they understand either the way the 
funds are appropriated for a program and then transferred back to 
what you might call an operating agency. 

Mr. Rozerts. Mr. Horan, I appreciate those comments, and I am 
sure when we get into a detailed discussion of Title IT of the Research 
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and Marketing Act, we will present details showing the allocations 
of the funds in that appropriation. 

Now, if we may go back to table 1, Mr. Chairman, there is an item 
of $63,000 increase for the Commodity Exchange Authority. It is 
primarily to enforce speculative limits on cottonseed oil, soybean oil, 
and lard. The balance is to provide for pay-increase costs in 1953 
for which an absorption is being made in 1952. This is one place 
where the staffing situation is such that they can absorb more of the 
pay cost in 1952 than in 1953; just the reverse of the situation on the 
Marketing Service item discussed a few moments ago. 

The budget includes an increase of $3,765,000 for the Soil Conser- 
vation Service’s regular program. $530,000 of the increase is for 
work by the Soil Conservation Service in connection with water con- 
servation and engineering investigations, and to provide farmers in 
reclamation areas with land-capability surveys and other technical 
facilities needed to plan and establish conservation practices on 
reclamation lands. 

There are two other related items in the budget that go to this same 
point. One, $150,000 isin the Bureau of Agricultural Economies for an 
analysis of economic problems in present and potential irrigation 
areas considered either actively being worked on by the Bureau of 
Reclamation or considered for future programing. The other related 
item is $125,000 for the Bureau of Plant Industry for soil surveys 
and irrigation and salinity investigations on reclamation projects, 
making a total for this purpose of $805,000. In view of the relationship 
of these items to an effort which the Department of Agriculture, 
working cooperatively with the Budget Bureau and the Department 
of the Interior, is trying to make which will enable the Department of 
Agriculture to do the agricultural work in the reclamation areas rather 
than build up a staff in the Department of the Interior for agricultural 
work, we are asking the committee’s permission to have Mr. Will and a 
representative of the Department of the Interior present a brief sum- 
mary of that program before you consider the details of these four items 
that make up the total of $805,000. 

Of the remaining balance of the increase for the Soil Conservation 
Service, $3,000,000 is for technical assistance to new conservation 
districts, and $467,000 for stengthening work in existing districts 
which are now receiving only limited assistance. 

The committee is aware that no provision has been made for the 
last 2 years for any new districts. New districts have been provided 
with technical assistance only to the extent it has been possible to do so 
within the total funds available to the Soil Conservation Service. 

There were 88 new districts in 1951, and it is contemplated during 
the current fiscal year there will be 150 additional ones. 

The next item is an increase of $1,150,000 for the Federal Crop 
Insurance Corporation. $800,000 is for servicing about 141,000 addi- 
tional contracts on the 1952-crop-year program. About $222,000 is 
to add 60 new counties to the present 877 counties in which the pro- 
gram is now operated, and $126,000 is for an increase in rates for 
work performed by the county associations, which is reflected in the 
earlier table furnished to the Committee. 

You will observe a decrease of $220,000 in “Salaries and expenses 
of the Farmers Home Administration.” That represents an addi- 
tional absorption of Pay Act costs in 1953. 
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For the Rural Electrification Administration there is an increase 
of $135.000. It is primarily for the telephone program where there is 
an increased number of borrowers who are entering the construction 
and operating stages of their projects. 

There is a small decrease in the Office of the Administrator of the 
Agricultural Research Administration. It represents additional ab- 
sorption of Pay Act costs in 1953. 

The same amount is proposed in 1953 as in 1952 for “‘ Research on 
agricultural problems in Alaska.”’ 

For the Office of Experiment Stations, there are two increases. The 
first one, $23,910, is to bring payments to Alaska up to the amount 
authorized in the Alaska Station Act; it would be used to strengthen 
research work on livestock and feed at the experiment station in 
Alaska. The second, $100,000, is to establish a program of research 
and education in the Virgin Islands pursuant to Public Law 228, which 
was passed, as you gentlemen know, in the very closing days of the 
last session of the Congress. 

There is a net decrease of $147,000 in funds for the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry due to additional pay-cost absorption in 1953. Included 
in the $25,818,000 for the Bureau of Animal Industry is a transfer in 
the estimates of $571,072, composed of $233,000 for foot-and-mouth 
disease research which it is proposed be transferred from the appro- 
priation “Foot-and-mouth disease’’ to the appropriation “Diseases of 
animals,’”’ and $338,000 for the stockyards and field inspection work 
which is proposed to be transferred from the ‘‘ Foot-and-mouth disease”’ 
appropriation to the appropriation “Animal disease control and 
eradication.” 

You will remember that when the foot-and-mouth disease outbreak 
occurred in Mexico, a research program was authorized. We have 
referred to it as a short-term research program, authorized specifically 
to meet that problem. It is believed that the time has arrived when 
the results of the research which is being done under that act will no 
longer contribute to the eradication program in Mexico, which, if we 
are successful, is reaching final stages. 

However, in connection with that program, they have inaugurated 
research in three foreign countries, one project in England, one in 
the Netherlands, and one in Denmark, where work is being done 
cooperatively with those Governments in their foot-and-mouth disease 
laboratories. It is believed desirable that this research continue in 
the interest of our livestock industry in this country. Thus it is 
proposed to transfer this activity from the Mexican eradication pro- 
gram to a regular appropriation. f 

The same is true of the stockyards and field inspection work which 
you remember was stepped up when the foot-and-mouth disease out- 
break occurred in Mexico. It will be for this committee’s determina- 
tion as to whether that part of it which is proposed to be transferred 
and continued as a regular activity should be so continued, at least 
for some time in view of the fact that we still have some danger in 
Mexico. 

Mr. Horan. In this program, do you have any civil-service problems 
in case we can terminate the activity on a control basis in Mexico? 

Mr. Rozerts. Many of the employees in Mexico are employees of 
the Joint United States-Mexican Commission. They are not civil- 
service employees. 
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There are, however, some civil-service employees who are employees 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry. 

Mr. Horan. And the Forest Service? 

Mr. Roperts. Yes; they were drawn from the Forest Service, but 
they were put on the peyril of the foot-and-mouth disease program 
because they were working on that activity. 

Whether there will be a problem of reduction in force there when 
it oceurs, I don’t know. I think it depends entirely on the period 
over which the program is liquidated. It may be that the liquidation 
of the program will take place so progressively that as those people 
are released down there they can be absorbed into programs here, 
particularly in the light of the very short employment situation in 
the United States at present. 

Mr. Horan. Is that verified by your office, Mr. Reid? 

Mr. Rem. Yes, sir. There should not be a problem of terminating 
_ the activity there, Mr. Horan. 

Mr. Horan. Thank you. 

Mr. Roserts. As a matter of fact, Mr. Horan, a large number have 
already made the adjustment because the program this year is very 
substantially reduced below the $23 million we spent in 1950. 

Mr. Horan. That is the time that the chairman and myself visited 
that work when it was at its peak, I believe. 

Mr. Roserts. That is right. 

The increase of $48,000 for the Bureau of Dairy Industry is to place 
dairy herd improvement work on a more current basis. The proved 
sire records are now 2 years in arrears, and the results of that analysis 
do not get back to the associations that are interested in the records 
timely enough to meet the needs of the associations. 

For the Bureau of Plant Industry there is a net increase of $211,000. 
That represents the difference between the sum of four increases and 
a decrease of $275,000 due to the elimination of the nonrecurring item 
for the erection of the citrus laboratory at Orlando, Fla. 

The increases are $30,000 to improve pasture and forage crops in 
the South; $40,000 for work on halogeten, to be carried out coopera- 
tively with the Forest Service. The Bureau of Plant Industry will 
work on ecological studies and development of control measures. The 
Forest Service will work on the possible development of control meas- 
ures through better range management and range reseeding. 

Mr. Horan. Does that include research on natural enemies? 

Mr. Roserts. It does not include research on natural enemies. 

The increase here includes $125,000 for the reclamation work that 
I mentioned before, and $350,000 for the fertilizer research work 
which the Secretary mentioned the other day. That is a joint 
USDA-TVA project to develop methods for the use of high analysis 
materials that can be developed from phosphoric acid and phosphoric 
acid derivatives that come from our atomic-energy program. They 
have developed the process in laboratories to the point now that they 
want to set it up as a pilot-plant operation. It is a very important 
development. TVA, under the plan, will provide the facilities and 
we will put men to work in their facilities. 

There is a decrease of $140,000 Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine due to additional absorption of pay-increase costs. 

The $528,000 for title II of the Research and Marketing Act is 
primarily for work in areas involving improvements in marketing 
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organizations and facilities, and the collection, analysis, and dissemi- 
nation of marketing data. Small amounts are included for additional 
work on marketing costs and margins and efficiency, and for improve- 
ment and evaluation of product quality. 

The increase of $2 million for the control of forest pests is primarily 
for work on the Engleman spruce-bark beetle in Colorado, for work on 
the white-pine beetle in northern Idaho, and for work on the spruce 
budworm in the Douglas fir and white-pine areas of Montana. There 
is also a decrease of $300,000 involved in this appropriation due to 
the completion of the eradication program on spruce budworm in 
Washington and Oregon. 

The increase of $2,174,000 for the Forest Service is primarily for 
timber-sales administration and the preparation of new areas for 
timber sales. If this increase is granted, the Forest Service estimates 
they can increase their cut from 4.7 billion board feet to 5.1 billion 
board feet. Forest receipts from timber sales this year are astronom- 
ical; an even larger amount is estimated next year. 

I will point it out as we review the receipts table. 

The increase also includes $370,000 to strengthen the prevention, 
detection, and initial attack phases of fire control in the national 
forests. And, finally, $970,000 to establish smoke-jumper facilities 
at Missoula, Mont., in accordance with Public Law 198, enacted 
October 24, 1951. The authorizing act includes a contract authoriza- 
tion of $500,000; however, the Department, has not chosen to pro- 
ceed under that authorization until we have had an opportunity to 
discuss the project with this committee. It is for that reason that 
we are asking the committee to take the item out of turn so that we 
can have a review of it early in the hearings. 

The increase of $1,190,000 for ‘Flood control”’ is, in part, really an 
apparent increase only; for, if you consider the balance of 1951 funds 
available in 1952, the actual increase is $487,000. It involves a 
decrease of $159,000 for preliminary examinations and surveys, 
approximately $450,000 increase for works of improvement, and 
$200,000 for general basin investigations in the Colorado River area 
in cooperation with other agencies of the Government. 

The Extension Service increase of $31,000 is primarily to strengthen 
extension work in Puerto Rico under the act of October 26, 1949. 

There is a need in the Bureau of Agricultural Economics to provide 
additional information on farm costs and returns, particularly with 
respect to Delta cotton plantations, coastal plains cotton-peanut farms, 
irrigated cotton farms, southwestern cattle ranches, fruit and truck 
farms, and general farms in western irrigated areas. It is proposed 
that $52,000 be made available for this work in addition to the increase 
of roughly $150,000 which I previously mentioned for studies of eco- 
nomic problems in reclamation areas. 

The increase for the Office of the Secretary, $175,000, is to strengthen 
the central management and staff functions of the Department of 
Agriculture to better enable the Secretary and his immediate staff to 
meet the day-to-day problems requiring coordination and over-all 
supervision of the Department’s programs, and to strengthen depart- 
mental leadership in manpower utilization, budgetary and fiscal ad- 
ministration, records management, and so forth. 

During the past 2 or 3 years this committee, as well as the House 
Committee on Agriculture, has shown a great deal of interest in getting 
a more effective coordination between the Department of Agriculture 
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and the Department of State on foreign agricultural relations. As you 
no doubt already know, a joint study by representatives of the two 
Departments has been completed and the House Committee on Agri- 
culture has issued a report on the results. In view of the current inter- 
national situation, it is considered extremely important that we 
strengthen the facilities of our Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations 
to enable them to study more intensively agriculture conditions in 
foreign areas, and international trade barriers and their possible effects 
on American agriculture. The budget proposes an increase of 
$135,000 for this purpose. 

The decreases reflected in the appropriations for the Office of 
Solicitor, the Office of Information and the Library represent addi- 
tional absorption in 1953 of the cost of pay act adjustments under 
Public Law 201. 

You will observe that the total annual appropriations proposed for 
these activities in 1953 is $752,549,000. This compares with 
$789,735,000 in 1952. The reduction of roughly $37,186,000 is a net 
reduction composed of decreases totaling $55,120,000 and increases 
totaling $17,934,000. 

Loan AUTHORIZATIONS 


The authorizations proposed for rural electrification and telephone 
loans in 1953 total $75,000,000, a net reduction of $34,000,000 below 
1952. However, as this committee knows, unused balances of loan 
authorizations for these programs are carried forward from vear to 
year. Taking these balances into consideration, the rural electrifica- 
tion program planned for each of the years 1952 and 1953 is 
$165,000,000. Inasmuch as $16,000,000 of telephone loan funds were 
carried over from 1951 to 1952 and are available for that program in the 
current fiscal year, in addition to the $9,000,000 provided in the 1952 
agricultural appropriation bill, a $25,000,000 telephone program is 
available this year. Provision is made in the 1953 budget to carry the 
program through next year at the same level. 

No change is proposed in the loan authorization for the farm owner- 
ship, farm housing, and production and subsistence loan programs of 
the Farmers Home Administration in 1953. 

For the water facilities program, however, the budget proposes 
$6,000,000, an increase of $1,000,000 over 1952. This increase will 
provide for approximately 100 individual loans and 15 group loans. 
With the $6,000,000 proposed for the total program, it will be possible 
to provide for approximately 1,600 loans. There are now more than 
4,500 loan applications pending. 


CorPoRATE ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSE LIMITATIONS 


The next group of items includes the corporate administrative ex- 
pense limitations. The amounts shown for the items in this group 
represent legislative limitations on the amount of the capital funds of 
each of the Corporations and banks named which may be used for 
administrative expenses of each such organization. For the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, it is proposed that the administrative 
expenses in 1953 be limited to $17,876,000, an increase of $296,000 
over 1952. This is a net increase resulting primarily from an antici- 
pated increase in volume of price support activities in connection 
with cotton. There is a small decrease in the estimated needs for 
work in connection with other commodities. 
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This committee is aware of the fact that the Federal Farm Mo 
Corporation is in the process of liquidation. It has no staff. e 
liquidation of its assets are being handled by the Federal land banks 
which are reimbursed on a contract basis for services rendered. It is 
estimated that the cost of these services in 1953 will be $950,000, a 
reduction of $150,000 below 1952. 

As we look forward into 1953 it is estimated that the Federal inter- 
mediate credit banks will be required to analyze and service approxi- 
mately $2,300,000,000 in loans offered for discount. This is an 
increase of approximately 8 percent over 1952. Accordingly, the budg- 
et proposes an increase of $140,244 in their administrative expense 
limitation. 

An increase in both number and volume of Production Credit As- 
sociation loans is also anticipated. To provide for necessary services 
of the Production Credit Corporation in connection with this increased 
loan volume, it is proposed that the administrative expense limitation 
be raised to $1,465,000, an increase of $57,985 above 1952. 


SpeciaL ACTIVITIES 


Following the pattern established by this committee in reporting 
out the 1952 agricultural appropriation bill, we have classified as 
“Special activities” certain items which are not considered a part of 
the regular programs of the Department of Agriculture. 

The first is an appropriation for research on agricultural commodities 
or substitutes which are determined by the Munitions Board to be 
strategically and critically in short supply. For the fiscal year 1953 
the Munitions Board has recommended a research program requiring 
$625,000, an increase of $43,000 over 1952. Under this estumate, 
current research programs will be continued at their present level. 
In addition, the pilot plant facilities for tannin extraction, for which 
provision was made in the 1952 Agricultural Appropriation Act, will be 
placed into operation, and research will be expanded on fiber plants 
for cordage and jute substitutes, including kenaf, sanseveria, and hemp. 

The other appropriation in this group ts for the international wheat 
agreement. The 1953 budget proposes $182,162,250 to cover the differ- 
ence between the cost of wheat purchased at the domestic market price 
and receipts from sales at the maximum price prescribed by the wheat 
agreement in 1951, when the United States, to meet its obligations 
under the agreement, exported 265,778,793 bushels at an average of 
69 cents per bushel equivalent above the maximum sales price stipu- 
lated by the wheat agreement. 


PERMANENT APPROPRIATIONS 


The permanent appropriations constitute primarily the section 32 
appropriation of an amount equal to 30 percent of customs receipts, 
estimated at $181,000,000 for 1953, for the removal of surplus agri- 
cultural commodities. Obligations against these funds in 1953, how- 
ever, are estimated at $75,000,000, leaving the balance to be carned 
forward in accordance with the provisions of section 301 of the Agn- 
cultural Act of 1948 which provides for an accumulation of not 
exceeding $300,000,000 to meet whatever future needs might arise in 
connection with surplus agricultural commodities, particularly perish- 
ables. By the end of 1953, it is estimated that this accumulated bal- 
ance will total $282,000,000; it may be even more. 
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The other permanent appropriations represent primarily payments 
to the States for cooperative agricultural extension work under the 
Smith-Lever Act, and payments to the States and counties from na- 
tional forest receipts. The increase of $1,327,800 indicated for 1953 
results from an estimated increase in forest receipts due primarily to 
an increased volume of timber sales, proceeds of which are reaching 
almost unbelievable figures. It is now estimated that receipts from 
operations of the national forest—primarily timber sales and grazing 
fees—in 1953 will total more than $66,000,000, an increase of nearlv 
$10,000,000 over 1951. 


CANCELLATION OF NoTES 


The budget carries proposed language authorizing the Secretarv of 
the Treasury to cancel notes issued os the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion to the Treasury in an amount not to exceed $120,000,000, as 
determined by the Treasury Appraisal Committee, to restore the 
capital impairment of the Commodity Credit Corporation as of June 
30, 1951. The Treasury Appraisal Committee report will be available, 
I think, about February 15. I understand it now appears that the 
capital impairment as defined by the act of March 8, 1938, will be 
somewhere around $110,000,000. 

The budget also proposes that the Secretary of the Treasury be 
authorized to cancel notes issued by the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion to the Treasury in the amount of $11,240,000 to cover costs 
incurred in 1951 in connection with the program for eradication of 
foot-and-mouth disease in Mexico. Despite the new outbreak of 
the disease which occurred in Mexico last August, the cost of the 
program in the current fiscal year is reduced substantially below that 
in 1951. Assuming no new outbreaks of serious proportions occur, 
a further substantial reduction can be expected in 1953. 


GENERAL FINANCIAL TABLES 


Mr. Chairman, each year it has been customary for this committee 
to insert in the record a series of financial tables summarizing not only 
the budget estimates for the 3 years reflected in the budget schedules, 
but also providing historical summaries of the appropriations and 
expenditures for a number of years past. With your permission I 
believe it would be desirable to insert these tables in the record at 
this point. 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes, Mr. Roberts; we want those tables inserted 
in the record again this year. 

Mr. Roserts. Table No. 1, summarizing the budget estimates for 
1953, has already been inserted and is the basis for the discussion 
we have just completed. 

Table No. 2 reflects by subappropriation, actual obligations in 
1951, and breaks down the 1952 amounts shown between appropria- 
tions already made and the estimated supplemental appropriation 
which is to be submitted for pay cost adjustments under Public 
Law 201. A comparison of the 1953 budget estimates with amounts 
estimated to be available in 1952 on a subappropriation basis is also 
provided. You will observe that we have included on pages 4 and 5 
of this table, detailed tabulations of permanent appropriations and 
trust funds. 

(The table referred to is as follows:) 
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Table No. 3 is a summary of increases and decreases in the 
budget estimates for the fiscal year 1953. It is convenient for the 
purpose of getting a very general understanding of the principal 
ch proposed for 1953. 

(The ta 


ble referred to is as follows:) 
TaBLe 3.—Statement of increases and decreases, budget estimates, 1953, compared 
with appropriations and REA and FHA loan authorizations, 1952 


{Based on appropriations and authorizations for 1952, including estimated pay adjustment supplementals, 
and adjusted for comparability with the appropristion structure proposed in the 1953 budget estimates} 


AnnvaL APPROPRIATIONS FOR ReGcuLaR ACTIVITIES 











ee III, Bo nn oti on dene a incoens $776, 325, 598 
Estimated supplemental appropriations for pay adjust ment, 1952_ 13, 410, 000 
Total estimated available, 1952..__._____........._._-- 789, 735, 598 
eS aa a eh oo oti enn oe nbn ede 752, 549, 608 
Sees en: Se ee eae a — 37, 185, 990 
INCREASES 
Production and Marketing Administration: Agricultural pro- 
duction programs (increases of (1) $4,661,246 to assure needed 
production of crops in short supply; and (2) $555,062 primarily 
for increased rates of pay for PMA county office personnel; 
and decrease of $216,308 due to elimination of nonrecurring 
expenses for completion of work on 1950 cotton marketing 
I ac Se ntl Simo mw om oe by i ie on Gee +-5, 000, 000 


Soil Conservation Service: Salaries and expenses (increases of 
(1) $3,028,000 for technical and other assistance to new con- 
servation districts; (2) $467,009 to provide additional technical 
assistance to those conservation districts which have been re- 
ceiving only limited assistance; and (3) $530,000 for soil and 
water conservation work in reclamation areas)__.____._________ + 4,025, 009 
Forest Service: 
Salaries and expenses (increases of (1) $1,086,603 for admin- 
istration of timber sales; (2) $370,000 to strengthen fire 


control; and (3) $31,397 for research on halogeton) __-__--_ +1, 488, 000 
Smoke-jumper facilities (increase for construction of facilities 
for fire-control operations at Missoula, Mont.)-_-_- ~~ -- +970, 000 
Control of forest 3: 


Forest Pest Control Act (increases of (1) $1,152,000 for con- 
trol of epidemics of forest insects and diseases; and (2) 


$148,000 to strengthen detection and appraisal surveys)_. 1, 300, 000 
White pine blister rust (increase to expand control operations 
og REY Re ae oy oe Ss ee ee +700, 000 


Flood control (due to availability of prior-vear balances of $702,- 

497 in fiscal year 1952, there will be a net increase of $487,903 

in total funds available consisting of an increase of $647,105 

for works of improvement on authorized watersheds and for 

general basin investigations in the Colorado River areas, and 

a decrease of $159,202 for flood-control surveys)_________..-- +1, 190, 400 
Federal Crop Insurance Corporation (increases of (1) $801,189 

for servicing, collecting premiums, inspecting growing crops 

and adjusting losses on the 141,800-contract increase in crop- 

year 1952; (2) $222,800 for developmental, introductory, sales, 

and service costs to add 60 counties and an estimated 24,400 

contracts to the pro in 1953; and (3) $126,100 for in- 

creases in rates in PMA servicing costs) _-....-......----.-- +1, 150, 089 
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TaBLE 3.—Statement of increases and decreases, budget estimates, 1953, compared 
with appropriations and REA and FHA loan authorizations, 1 952—Continued 


ANNUAL APPROPRIATIONS FOR ReGuLAR ACTIVITIES—Continued 
INCREASES—continued 


Agricultural Research Administration (increases of (1) $100,000 to 
establish and operate an agricultural research and extension 
program in the Virgin Islands; (2) $25,000 to strengthen the 
research program of the Alaska Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion; (3) $50,000 to strengthen the dairy-herd improvement 
work; (4) $50,000 for development of products from pine ole- 
oresin for military uses; (5) $350,000 for fertilizer research in 
cooperation with TVA; and (6) $198,000 for soil surveys and 
soil-management investigations in reclamation areas, improved 


forage production in the South, and halogeton research) ___. +$773, 000 
Agricultural Marketing Act (RMA, title II) (increase for addi- 
ry tional marketing research, service, and educational work) ___-_- +528, 000 


Office of the Secretary (increases to strengthen the over-all per- 

sonnel management program of the Department; to provide a 

central management staff for improvement in organization, 

procedures, ete.; for more effective liaison between the Depart- 

ment and the State commissioners, secretaries, and directors- 

of agriculture; for coordination and direction of expanding 

programs of the Department; and to strengthen accounting 

systems and procedures, budgetary and financial reporting 

activities, central telephone} switchboard service, and records 

management OT oo ee i +215, 5 
Rural Electrification Administration: Salaries and expenses (a 

net increase resulting from a decrease of $82,761 in administra- 

tive costs of the rural electrification program, and an increase of 
$217,761 for the rural telephone program) -.__._-.._-------- +135, 000 
3 Bureau of Agricultural Economics: Economic investigations (in- 

creases of (1) $150,000 for analyses of economic problems of 

irrigation areas; and (2) $52,000 for research on farm costs and 

teeta ag iter catia neonates eae Be. apeeietieT, USRR ER? eRe +202, 000 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations (increase to meet the 

demand for up-to-date information concerning agricultural 

conditions in foreign areas, to analyze the effect of trade bar- 

riers upon American agriculture, and to analyze and report on 

















commodity problems arising from the international situation) __ +135, 000 

Osher increases... ...:...-.-..._- Sl oe DRO en wee +122, 129 

SSPE RET al nel lg NP cope coe EN reap eee aan +17, 934, 202 
DECREASES 


Decreases due to elimination of items provided in the ‘Flood 
Rehabilitation Act, 1952’’: 


orien St aptectes 


Farm-restoration program in flood-stricken areas__._._.__.._.._ —16, 480, 000 
Emergency channel restoration in flood-stricken areas__-__-_- — 1, 960, 000 
; RE Rois p cnintn Cee OME R ARES cee tinenwtinon ne — 30, 000, 000 


Conservation and use of agricultural land resources (decrease for 
: the 1952 crop year agricultural conservation program in accord- 
ance with the advance authorization of $256,500,000 carried in 


: the 1952 Agricultural Appropriation Act) __--_--..-.--------- — 3, 500, 000 
Defense production ‘activities (apparent decrease only—budget 
contemplates submission of an estimate for 1953 at a later date) - — 1, 500, 000 


Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering 
(decrease due to elimination of nonrecurring item provided in 
the 1952 Appropriation Act for construction of a citrus labora- 
COEF RE APPR, UD nh ide cameccaush oem ones so eG eb — 275, 000 


Ee a Tee re ee 
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TABLE 3,—Statement of increases and decreases, budget estimates, 1953, compared 
with appropriations and REA and FHA loan authorizations, 1952—Continued 
ANNUAL APPROPRIATIONS FOR REGULAR AcTivitres—Continued 
DECREASES—continued 


Decreases due to providing a direct appropriation to the General 
Services Administration for certain leasing costs previously 











paid from appropriations of the Department_______________- — $126, 224 
Decrease in funds provided for pay adjustment costs__________- —1, 278, 968 
Teel. s5e3 ah Seals B ecee ib MEA MOS ELLIE Ri gee cy b May SEY pF ee — 55, 120, 192 

Net decrease, annual appropriations for regular activities _- — 37, 185, 990 








Loan AUTHORIZATIONS 


Rural Electrification Administration: 
Rural electrification loans (due to carry-over of funds from 
prior years, a loan program of $165,000,000 is planned for 
each of the fiscal years 1952 and 1953)_______________-- — 50, 000, 000 
Rural telephone loans (due to carry-over of funds from prior 
years, a loan program of $25,000,000 is planned for 1952)__ + 16, 000, 000 
Farmers’ Home Administration: Water-facilities loans. _-__-____- + 1, 000, 000 





Net decrease, loan authorizations. _.___...._.__..._-_--_- — 33, 000, 000 








CorRPORATE ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSE 
LIMITATIONS 


Commodity Credit Corporation (net increase consisting of an in- 

crease of $684,810 for cotton price-support operations; and a 

decrease of $388,810 in other price-support operations, includ- 

ing a decrease of $240,000 in the contingency reserve for price- 

I nn te + 296, 000 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation (decrease primarily in reim- 

bursements to the Federal land banks for servicing land-bank 

commissioner loans and other assets)_______________._____-- — 150, 000 
Federal intermediate credit banks (increases of (1) $105,244 to 

handle increased volume of loans offered for discount and for 

related services and facilities; and (2) $35,000 to place on a full- 

year basis in 1953 pay adjustment costs which were in effect for 

ouly a part of the fiscal year 1952)__-_ == -. 22-2 cee. +140, 244 
Production credit corporations (increases of (1) $42,985 to 

strengthen supervision of the production credit associations; 

and (2) $15,000 to place on a full-year basis in 1953 pay-adjust- 

ment costs which were in effect for only a part of the fiscal year 

RUUD 2 ays ene ahr d sie al ak deat ern aan ee, ae Cae Oo + 57, 985 





Net increase, corporate administrative expense limitations _ +344, 229 








SpeciaLt AcTIVITIES 


Appropriation for research on agricultural materials or substitutes 

determined by the Munitions Board to be strategic and critical 

as required by the Strategic and Critical Stock Piling Act (in- 

crease of $93,000 for pilot-plant studies on the extraction of 

tannin from canaigre, and for research on fiber plants for cordage 

and for jute substitutes; and a decrease of $50,000 due to 

elimination of nonrecurring item)__________________-_______ + $43, 000 
Appropriation to cover difference between cost of wheat pur- 

chased at domestic market price and receipts from sales at 

maximum price prescribed by the International Wheat Agree- 

ment (increase primarily due to difference between 135 million 

bushels of wheat and flour exported in 1950 and 266 million 

SORE SINISE UIE SUN ne es ga +105, 354, 250 





Net increase, special activities... ... 2. cu oe +105, 397, 250 
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TaBLE 3.—Statement of increases and decreases, budget estimates, 1953, compared 
with appropriations and REA and FHA loan authorizations, 1952—Continued 


PERMANENT APPROPRIATIONS 


Production and Marketing Administration: Removal of surplus 

agricultural commodities (increase arising from increased cus- 

toms receipts in calendar year 1951)_________________- +$22, 113, 254 
Forest Service (increase in appropriations for payments to States 

and Territories, and for roads and trails for States arising from 

estimated increase in the receipts from national forest activities) +1, 445, 000 
Soil Conservation Service: Payments due counties, submarginal 

land program, Farm Tenant Act (increase arising from esti- 

mated increase in the receipts from the use of submarginal 

PN cle ex iter) aie ati 5 red eaety gs tava os asc ate wht own ew +46, 000 
Replacement of personal property sold (decrease resulting from 

estimated decrease in receipts from the sale of personal prop- 

erty, the replacement of which is authorized by law) _________ — 163, 200 





Net increase, permanent appropriations. ______________- +23, 441, 054 








Table No. 4 is a historical summary of the appropriations and REA 
loan authorizations for the past 10 years. As requested by the com- 
mittee we have included the fiscal year 1940. In this table as well as 
in tables 5, 6, and 7 we have used the same groupings as in table No. 1. 
In doing so, a significant adjustment has been made which I want to 
be sure the committee understands. You will remember that for 
some years in the past, funds for rural electrification and Farmers 
Home Administration loans were made available by appropriation 
rather than by loan authorization. If we were to reflect these loans 
as “‘annual appropriations” in the years in which loan funds were pro- 
vided by appropriation, appropriation totals for the years shown 
would not be comparable, and the figures would not be useful for 
comparative purposes. Likewise, the amounts shown for the Rural 
Electrification Administration and the Farmers Home Administration 
under “loan authorizations’ would not represent funds available for 
loan purposes in each of the years indicated. Accordingly, we have 
shown in this section of the tables the amounts available for loan pur- 
poses whether they were provided by appropriation or under a bor- 
rowing authorization. 

(The table referred to is as follows:) 
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Table No. 8 reflects receipts to the United States Treasury arising 
from Department of Agriculture activities in the fiscal year 1951, 
and estimated for the fiscal years 1952 and 1953. This table also in- 
dicates whether receipts from particular activities are general revenues 
of the Treasury or whether they are special or trust fund receipts 
deposited in the Treasury for specific purposes. 

(The table referred to is as follows:) 
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Table No. 9 is an historical table reflecting estimated obligations 
for research in the Department of Agriculture and Federal payments 
for research in State experiment stations in fiscal years 1940, and 1944 
through 1953. You will observe that the principal increases in 1953 
are in the Bureau of Animal Industry, the Bureau of Plant Industry, 
Soils, and Agricultural Engineering, the Agricultural Marketing Act, 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, and the Soil Conservation 
Service. 

(The table referred to is as follows:) 
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AVERAGE ANNUAL PosITIONS 


When the Secretary was before this committee last Friday afternoon, 
Mr. Aridersen requested that the Department make available to the 
committee tables indicating the changes in the manpower require- 
ments of the Department programs under the 1953 budget. At that 
time I informed the committee that such tables were available and 
would be presented today. With your permission, Mr. Chairman, 
I suggest that there be placed in the record at this point two tables 
reflecting information requested by Mr. Andersen. These are similar 
to tables furnished the committee in connection with the 1952 budget. 

The first table indicates by bureau and agency the average annual 
positions provided by appropriations and other funds in the fiscal 
years 1951, 1952, and 1953. At the end of the table we have provided 
a recapitulation which indicates the total average annual positions 
provided, for each of the 3 years, in annual appropriations, corporate 
administrative expense limitations, and all other funds, including 
permanent appropriations. You will observe that the total of 63,928 
in 1953 is su stantially below the 64,668 in 1952 and is nearly 3,000 
helow the 66,864 provided in 1951. 

Mr. Wuitren. We will insert the table at this point in the record. 

(The table referred to is as follows:) 


Average annual positions in appropriations and other funds, fiscal years 1951, 1952, 
and 1953 (based on 1953 budget estimates) 





1952 (esti- | 1953 (esti- 


Bureau of item posed mated) 





Agricultural Marketing Act (RM A—Title ID -. 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 
Economic investigations 
Crop and livestock estimates 




















Agricultural Research Administration: 
Office of Administrator: 
Salaries and expenses................- i 
funds 











Office of Experiment Stations: 
ey to States, Hawaii, Ante 
and Puerto Rico. ...............- 
Salaries and expenses ___.. 
Virgin Islands agricultural program... - 





Total ig Rapeeene ns. 
Other fun 








Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics: 


Other funds... __- 








94651—52—pt. 1——-8 
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Average annual positions in appropriations and other funds, fiscal years 1951, 1952, 


and 1953 (based on 1953 budget estimates) —Continued 












Bureau of item 





1951 






1952 (esti- 


mated) 


1953 (esti- 


mated) 











Agricultural Research Administration—Con. 
Bureau of Animal Industry: 
Salaries and expenses: 

Animal research __- 


tion 
Meat inspection 






Total, salaries and expenses - - 

Eradication of foot-and-mouth and 
other contagious diseases of animals 
and poultry 







Total annual saaenpeners..; 
Other funds___- 





Bureau of Dairy Industry 








Chemistry: 
Annual appropriation 
Other funds_- 


Total 
















Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, 
Agricultural Engineering: 
Salaries and expenses: 
Plant, soil, and “cissoncesged engi- 
neering research __ 
National Arboretum. 







Total annual appropriation 


tine: 
Salaries and expenses: 
Insect investigations... .........- 
Insect and plant disease control. _-- 
Foreign plant quarantines___- 






Total, salaries and expenses 
NS RRR aa oe 







Control of forest pests: 
Forest Pest Control Act__- 
White pine blister rust__- 


Total annual appropriations 











Forest Service: 
Salaries and expenses paid 
Forest development roads and trails 
Smoke jumper facilities 
Acquisition of lands for national forests: 

Weeks Act__- ; 

Superior national forest __- is 
Acquisition of lands (receipt limitation) _- 
State and private forestry cooperation __ ~-=| 
—a range improvements (receipt | 

imitation) . REA ee cadeupead 

Total annual appropriations : 

Other funds eames anouniti appro- 

priations) __ 


ne 





required in 1952 and 1953. 


Animal disease control ar and eradica- 
8 -.| 1, 237 


| SE Pee eS we 


Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial | 


and | 


SR sii culeticlstkdnwnnninecwanediae 


Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quaran- 





660 


3, 198 


587 


1, 197 
3, 305 


1, 291 
3, 301 








5, 095 


1, 575 


5, 089 


5, 188 













6, 67 
6 








6, 676 








| 305 








1, 392 
16 














| 









































8, 8, 091 8, O85 | 6 
2, 004 2,385 | 1,993 | —392 
be -| SEMEL 2 ee 1 | +1 
9 | 4) 4}. 
1 | 1 5 A 
2) 2 a 

144 | 140 oe: ::.. 

86 | 129 | es 
10, 640 | 10, 752 10, 355 | —397 
2, 210 2, 817 2, 608 | —209 

| 














1 Pending the availability of information necessary to determine the requirements of the foot-and-mouth 
disease program, it is not possible to forecast at this time the total average annual positions that will be 
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Average annual positions in appropriations and other funds, fiscal years 1951, 1952, 


and 1953 (based on 1953 budget estimates) —Continued 





: 1949 (ecti- O52 (acti. 
Bureau of item : 1952 (esti 1953 (esti 
mated mated 


Increase (+ 
or decrease 
—) 1953 
com pared 
with 1952 








Soil Conservation Service 
Salaries and expenses 
Water conservation and utilization proje cts 


Total annual appropriations 
Other funds 


Total 


Production and Marketing Administration 
Gonservation and use of agricultural land 
resources 
Agricultural production pre grams 
Sugar Act 
National School L unch Act 
Marketing services 


Total annual appropriations 
Commodity Credit Corporation (corporate 
a¢ministrative expense limitation 
Other funds (including permanent appro- 
priations 


Total 
Commodity Exchange Authority 
Federal Crop Insurance Corporation 


Rural Electrification Administration 
Salaries and expenses 
Other funds 


Total 


Farmers Home Administration 
Salaries and expenses 
Other funds 


1, oh ee 
Farm Credit Administration 
Annual appropriation 
Corporate administrative expense limita- 
thoms 
Federal! Intermediate Credit Banks. _- 
Production Credit Corporations.____- 


Total, corporate administrative ex- 
pense limitations __ es 





Doth: 2... 


Extension Service: 
Payments to States, Hawaii, Alaska, and 
Puerto Rico 
Salaries and expenses 





















Average annual positions in a ap 
and 1953 (base 
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propriations and other funds, fiscal years 1951, 1952, 
on 1958 budget estimates) Continued 









Bureau of item 












Increase (+) 
1952 (esti- | 1953 (esti- | OF Gecrease 
1951 mated) mated) (—) 1953 








Gie ate antery: 
nnual appropriation 
Other f a 56 ARTES TRS ae 




















Defense Production Activities 
pag of 5 —— 


Annual appropriation 
Other f ag 





Grand total 


Recapitulation: 
otal annual appropriations 










limitations 







appropriations) 
Grand total 


Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations: 


Total corporate administrative expense 
Total other funds (including permanent 























aeneicnig 376 355 391 +36 
ae ies 183 181 179 —2 
asténbee 559 536 

ounsaghid 332 608 

aarreguee 497 456 

Pene Sare 2 | See: 

ocedneais 499 458 

en 137 130 

meonaimait 164 322 





301 





155 
31 


186 









165 
10 


175 
66, 864 











55, 515 
4, 902 
6, 447 

66, 864 


52, 784 
3, 827 
8, 057 

64, 668 


53, 050 
3, 894 
6, 984 

63, 928 


























mined 







annual 3 
5 years 

Mr. Warren. I think 
record also. 


2 Estimates for 1953 to be submitted later. 
3 Estimates for 1953 for mutual security and other foreign assistance programs have not been yet deter- 


Mr. Roserts. The second table tabulates the average annual posi- 
tions for each of the past 8 years, and as estimated for 1952 and 1953. 
It is significant to note again, Mr. Chairman, that the total average 

sitions of 63,928 in 1953 is approximately the same as it was 
ck, and is more than 9,000 below the peak of 73,145 in 1947. 


(The table referred to is as follows:) 






we'd better have this table inserted i in the 
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Average annual positions, permanent ' and other (man-years), 1944-53 
(Based on 1953 budget estimates. Adjusted for comparability with the 1953 appropriation structure.) 





1952 | 1953 
1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | esti- | esti- 
mene wen 





— Marketing Act (RMA, 
e LD) 
Permanent. 























sai Research Aiea: 
Office of Administrator 
Pesmement. oo: .....---.... = 
All other. 














Research on strategic and critical 
agricultural materials: 
Permanent 
All other 



































ome of Experiment oemes 


Meee. 2 a alt 




















Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics: 











Bureau of Animal Industry: 
Permanent , 967) 4, " 5, 801| 6, 600! 7 he 020] 6, 517| 4, soa 5, 078 
All other 202 212) 252) 301) tio Beat 118} 115 


| 6, 013) 6, 852! 7, 321) 6, 676! 5, 110| 5, 198 





Bureau of Dairy emeedl 
Permanent... 
All other 











Bureau of Agricultural and Indus- 
trial Chemistry: 


All other 





| 1,355) 1, sor| 1, 523; 1,378] 
| 44) 30) 43) 30 











— of Plant Patesey,. Soils, 
and Agricultural Engineer j 
Permanent pint # ‘ 1, 698) 1, 801! 1,911; 1,928) 1,895) 1, 

All other 56 460; 391 423) 414 414 374| 324 345) 190 183 





2,121| 2,215 2, 285) 2, 252) 2, 240) 2,003) 2, 006 








oa 





Bureau of Entomology and Plant | 
uarantine: 

ee 1,799) 1,898) 1 2 08 1, 975) 1, 984) 2, 111) 2, 026} 2,020 1, 892 

All other 628 571) “onl 8 454 329) 580/509 443 338 








2, 427) 2,469) 2,539) 2,535) 2, 429) 2, 313 2, 691) 2, 535 2, 463 2, 290 


=— << SS FS SS | 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 118. 
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Average annual positions, permanent ! and other (man-years), 1944-53—Continued 








Control of forest pests (including white 


pine blister rust): 
Permanent 
All other __- 


Forest Service (excluding forest de- | 


velopment roads and ens 
Permanent. ae 
All other 


Forest development roads and trails 


(including access roads): 
Permanent 
All other. 


Emergency rubber anmasl 
Permanent_.- 
All other 


SES SSS sega SER J 


Flood control: 


ee ere oe | 


All other 


Soil Conservation Service: 


trl eg i toa ip ere 


Total. .... 


Production and Marketing Adminis- | 


tration: 


Conservation and use of agricul- | 


tural land resources: 
Permanent 
All other. 


Total 


Agricultural production programs: 


Permanent 
All other___- 


De... 
Sugar Act program: 
Permanent___- 
All other. 


Total 


Removal of surplus agricultural | 


commodities: 
Permanent 
All other 
Total 
National School Lunch Act: 
Permanent 
All other 
Total ___- 
Marketing services: 
Permanent 
All other 


Total -- 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 118. 


4: 


1953 


aa 1047 | 1948 | 1949 esti- 


| 


197! 227| 331 
645) 976; 1, 210 


1951 








on | | 
| 
Poe Cs dae 
| 





317 
789 














| 1, 203) 1,541) 1, 106 








6, 550 6, 589) 6,437, 6, 520) 6,517) 6, 
4, 324 3, 87) 4,088) 4, 358) 4,815) 4, 574 4, 925) 4, 125) 





‘|10, 883 10, 4¢ 466 10, 10, 525/10, 878 878) 11, 332/11, 176)11, 11, 62710, 846 1 


=== eS | SS Se | 
| i 


| 
600) 752) 1, 255) 1,058) 974 
770} 1,029) 2, 172) 1,409) 1, 134 


7.645) 1,370 1, 781, 3,427) 2,467) 2,108] 


641 








| Se | 
} | 
355) 258) 
680, 547) 





| 1,945) 











24) 133 ss) in 
3 41] 56) 185 


onl 1, 052) 








42 al 604 129) 1360) 1053 1.08 





| 
j 
| 6,902) 7, 589) 9, 3311 10, 372, scmnerssans - 


| 1.329) 1,459) 1, S81} 1, 250 987| 1, 300 





basins fatale, 


| = 


| "| 
| 2.374) 2, 266) 2,103) 2,245) 1,108) 1, 094| 
513, 194) 43) 157) (179) 41) 


| 2, 887| "2, 460) 2, 146 





2, 402 1, 287) 1, 135 











(?) (7) 


250, 232) 198 


7; 14] 








1,058; 958) 1, 107; 
102) 20 


| 1, 160) 978) 


--- 


1, 107 
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Average annual positions, permanent ! and other (man-years), RAE ee ontinnat 





| 1988 | 1953 
| esti- | esti- 





Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration—Continued 
Perishable Agricultural Commod- 
ities Act: Permanent 


Salaries and expenses, War Food 
Administration: 
Permanent 
All other... _.___- 





Emergency supplies for Territories | 
and possessions: 
Permanent... -- 
All other 


Commodity Credit Cope: f 
Permanent____.- ‘ 686 4, 559 3,006) 4,532) 3,5 8 4,086 4,419 3,340) 3,384 
All other_- eee dacs! _ 2 1064 20) , q 2B 32 24 24 


sill t —-— _ a — 


Wee Saissst22 a5. Rs vane “1, 698) 1, 561 3, 200: 4,552) 3,624 3,870 4, 059 4,451 3. 364 3, 408 


Supply and distribution of farm 

bor: i | 
Permanent_.-__--.-_-- -------} }, 301} 2, 116} 1. gn} 1, 261 
All other 6 aC: ek 771 466 


Total..................------| 1, 775] 2887] 1.746 


Miscellaneous appropriations for | 
prior-year programs: } 
Permanent 
All other. ........ 


All other, Production and Market- | 
ing Administration (working | 
funds, trust funds, transfers from 
other departments): 

Permanent_____-___- 
All other. 


Commodity Exehange Authority 
Permanent 
All other. _- 


Federal Crop Insurance Cc a EE 
Permanent ia : ; 
All other-___- 


Rural Electrification Administration: 
Permanent. 
All other 


Farmers’ Home Administration: 
Sic . 884 10,173 9.845 
All other. _...--- ; . 3 29 407 388 


Total... .--. em a , 869 10, 76 10, 580 10, 233, 


Farm Credit Administration: 
Permanent 
All other 


Total__. 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 118. 
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Average annual positions, permanent ' and other (man-years), 1944-53—Continued 





1952 | 1953 
1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 











Extension Service: 
Permanent 
All other. 

















Office of the Secretary: 
All other 




















ee ale tO ore BP OM O Dans 





—_s 


























aA at oe er — ee as oe 











245 




















Recapitulation: 
58, 612|57, 964 61, 223 51, 123/53, , 724) 57, 382,55, 136/54, 584 
All other 13, 482) 10, 844) 11, 321 321/11, 922/10, 464) 9, 833/10, 564) 9, 482) 9, 532| 9,344 


A, RT —_—__— —_———- 


Grand total 72, 094 is 808 7,827 827|73, 145/61, 587/63, 817 werk — rom yeaa 
| 


























1 Full-time positions, regardless of — of em: ployses (permanent, temporary, etc.) who occupy same. 


? Prior to 1949 com parable man-years are “Conservation and use of agricultural land resources.” 
? Man-years for Federal intermediate credit banks, production credit corporations, and regional agri- 
cultural credit corporation are not shown in the budgets for the fiscal year 1944. 
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Pay ApsustTMENT Costs Unper Pusuic Law 201 


Mr. Roxserts. Mr. Chairman, early in the discussions this morning, 
we referred a number of times to adjustments for pay costs under 
Public Law 201, the legislation passed late in the last session of the 
Congress providing salary increases for Federal employees. I have 
here a table which indicates, by main head appropriation, the total 
cost of such increases in the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal 
years 1952 and 1953. The table also shows for each year the amount 
of this increased cost which is to be absorbed within existing funds 
available, the amount of the anticipated supplemental appropriation 
to meet unabsorbed cost in 1952, and the total amounts included for 
the pay increases in the budget estimates for 1953. Your attention is 
called to the first total, near the bottom of the page, which indicates 
that these pay act costs for regular activities of the Department in 
1952 that are financed from annual appropriations amount to $17,- 
767,000. Of this sum it is now estimated that we will absorb 
$4,357,000 leaving a balance of $13,410,000 to be provided by supple- 
mental appropriation. It is my understanding that the Budget 
Bureau intends to submit detailed estimates for such an appropriation 
in the near future. 

For the fiscal year 1953 it is estimated that pay adjustment costs 
under Public Law 201 for the regular activities of the Department 
will total $18,512,000, of which $5,734,000 will be absorbed leaving a 
balance of approximately $12,777,000 to be met by increased ap- 
propriations. 

If we add to the above figures pay act costs applicable to activities 
financed from corporate funds and from permanent appropriations, 
the total exceeds $19,000,000 in 1952, and 1s more than $20,000,000 in 
1953. Of these totals, it is estimated that $4,825,000 and $6,397 .000 
will be absorbed, respectively, in the fiscal years 1952 and 1953. 

The committee may wish to have this table inserted in the record. 

Mr. Wuirten. Yes. the committee is very much interested in this 
subject, and the table will be of assistance to us in consideration of 
estimates for the various programs which we are to review in the 
coming weeks. 

(The table referred to is as follows:) 
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Estimated pay adjustment costs under Public Law 201, fiscal years 1952 and 1953 


{Note.—Increases comparable to Public Law 201 are included. 


Amounts for 1952 are adjusted for compa- 


rability with appropriation structure proposed in 1953 Budget Estimates. 






































i 
1952 i 1953 
i 
| | 
B ite | watt {pated be | Esti 
ureau or item | Esti- |pated pay | - | 
| Total | mated | adjust- | Total | mated | Budget 
| cost! | absorp- | ment cost! | absorp- 19533. 
| tion | supple- | tion | 
| mental 
Ss oe | | 
Annual appropriations for regular activities: | | | 
Agricultural Marketing Act (RMA, } | | 
title II) PS REL SS OP |} $238,000; $16,000' $222,000! $276,300;.....___ | $276, 300 
Bureau of Agricultural Economies....__| 432, 000' 23,000! 409,000! 444,700 $80,004! 364, 696 
Agricultural Research Administration: } | | 
Office of Administrator . 41, 400 400) 41, 000 40, 700 1, 140) 39, 560 
Research on agricultural problems | | 
565 in crs rerpacedaresaorsen 22, 000 2, 000 20, 000; 22, 000 2, 000) 20, 000 
Office of Experiment Stations: | | } 
Payments to States, Hawaii, | 
Alaska, and win Rico_.___- 10,720; 10,7 ' 1,100 1,100 10, 000 
ae and expenses _._....__. | 24, 125) 1,125 23, 000, 24, 045 2 135) 21,910 
Virgin Islands egrieultaral pro- | 
a hci lai nna Se diidll Ba ieachid Sok ok eee eee i 6, 500) -....... | 6, 500 
Total, Office of Experiment | | i } 
Stations....................| 34,845) 11,845) 23,000, 41,645, 3,235) 38, 410 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and | | | 
Home Fconomics-- DE 92, 500 6, 500 86, 000; 92, 700, 12, 700 80, 000 
Bureau of Animal Industry ___ | 1,779,200! 214, 200) 1, 565, 000! 1,841,855! 423,855) 1, 418, 000 
Rureau of Dairy Industry __...___. 04,000} 6,000, 98,000, 111,800) 15, 800) 96, 000 
Bureau of Agricultural and Indus- | 
trial Chemistry... - ie wea ,900| 53,900, 450,000! 516,700! 127,700, 389, 000 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, | | 
and Agricultural Engineering.....| 774,400) 16,400; 758, 000! 819, 000) 123, 000; 496, 000 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant | | | | 
Quarantine (salaries and expenses).; 870,000, 72,000) 798, 000; 881, 000 231, 000) 650. 000 
Total, Agricultural Research | | 
Administration _...........-- 4, 222,245; 383,245) 3, atid 4,367,400 940,430 3,426,970 
Control of forest pests...........--..---- | 168,000) 168,000)... ____- | 221,600; 221, 600)....... 
Forest Service: | | j 
Salaries and expenses __- 2, 169,000; 369,000 1,800,000) 2, 431, 287) 812, 691) 1, 618, 596 
Forest development roads and trails.| | "462,500! 462,500) 428,000' 428,000)... __. 
apes pepper Geckiikier. . . 4... 5.) .-5-n<-]-..-<04-- athasare pheaee 640 
Acquisition of lands for national | 
forests: | | | 
Weeks Act__.____. 1, 200) Rl cucacens 1,350) 1,350) _ 
Superior National Forest - : 640 RRR 640) 640) _ 
Acquisition of lands from national | i | | 
forest receipts. ___- 1, 200 iy ale eu | 1, 200 aidan 
State and private forestry “‘coopera- i | 
Se So eras 54, 492 6, 492 48, 000 55, 000 12,000 43, 000 
Cooperative range improvements. 3 34, 000 | RARE Fee 37, 000 37, 000. 
Total, Forest Service. -- ee: 723, 032 75, 032 2, 955, 117/1, 292, ssi 1, 662. 236 


Flood control. Sci leiad id cette 
Soil Conservation Service. 


Water conservation and utilization 

projects. _- FR 
Production and Marketing Admin- 
istration: 


Conservation and use of agricul- 
tural land resources ; 
Agricultural production sentra : 
Sugar Act program ‘ 
National school-lunch program : 
Marketing services : 


Total, Production and Marketing 
Administration ............«.- 


Commodity Exchange Authority 


Federal Crop Insurance Corporation 
(operating and administrative ex- 
penses 


3, 


4 


“373, 229 373, 2: 229 


9&5, 852 


20, 211 


332, 663, 332, 663 


205, 620 

74, 280 
106, 383 
800, 000 


518, 946 


49, 100 


1,08, 08 














~~ 394, 317 


‘304, 317 





485,852 3, 500, 000 4, 410, 000 1, 070,000 3, 340, 000 
| | SER ee 15, 500 15, 500 
silbniecnintigecalel 339,420 339,420 
tee 212, 510 
74, 230} .....- : 75, 836 
106, 383). ... 107, 395 . 39 é 
60, 000 740, 000 808,280 143, 280 665, 000 
778,996 740,000 1,543,441 878,441 665, 000 
Bs 37. 100 ~ 12.000 he M, 800 a “6, 800 50, 000 
342, 366! ........ 402, 800 56, 600 346, 200 


342, 346 


' Individual items exclude pay adjustment costs applicable to reimbursable obligations 


RE ANER FY SR TENANT EYE Ve te 


Dome et 





es bo 


5a aA ai ade nial aa KG, FR 








Fi iabhl ANREP mac one Be Aa i DANO SNE Ph 


il ape 8 TGR how Se he ala arabe Mae SG, ® 








— 
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Estimated pay adjustment costs under Public Law 201, fiscal years 1952 and 1953— 
Continued 


[Nore.—Increases comparable to Public Law 201 are included. Amounts for 1952 are adjusted for compa- 
rability with appropriation structure proposed in 1953 Budget Estimates} 








1952 1963 
* | Antici- 
Bureau or item Esti- pated psy Esti- 


Total | mated | adjust- Total | mated Be core 
cost! | absorp-| ment cost! | absorp- teSy 





1 7 
tion supple- tion 153 
mental 
Annual appropriations for regular activ- 
ities—Continued 
Rural Electrification Administration 
(salaries and expenses) _- > $553,575 $13,575, $540,000 $572,865 $147,565 $425, Ox 
Farmers’ Home Administration (sal- 
aries and expemses)......___..__.__.. -| 2,057,750; 312,750 1,745,000 2,054,100 536,100 1, 348,000 
Farm Credit Administration (salaries 
and expenses) - na BR ir Bons se 193300 162, Som 31, oo 197, 3) a 168, 00 
Extension Service: 
Payments to States, Hawaii, 
Alaska, and Puerto Rico_____- : 17,000 $17,000... 17,18 1 





Salaries and expenses___........___- 60, 000 2, wo 38, 000 62, 000 7, 





Total, Extension Service........_- 

















Office of the Secretary - 


. 175, 650 6h) 138,000 
Salaries and expenses, defense produc- 

Se : 314. $20 314, 830)... ...- Be Tae ARS, Ce 
Office of the Solicitor __- : 183, 10 1i, 100 172, 008 1S, 500 =), 5 134, 0) 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations. 42, 650 2, 0 £0, 000 54, 448)... .. 34. 448 
Office of Information. .-..............- 50, 25 2,285 48, 000 49, 972 5, 972 oo 
Library D 3, 77 46, 000 3, 13,217 763 








Total, annual ap preva 6 for regu- 























lar activities .____ _ | 17, 767, 1234, 357, 123 13, 410, 000 18, 522. 110 5, 49712, 777, 613 
Corporate administrative expense limits- 
tions: 
Commodity Credit Corporation __-___... 1, 090, 000 10,000 1,080,000 1.154.219 181,219 773, 08 
Federal intermediate credit banks ____- 55, 000 1, 2H 53, 734 &), Oe : ©), 000 
Production credit corporations....._.__. ©), OOD OSS 49.01 65, OOM 65, OOM 
Total, corporate administrative ex- 
pense limitations 1, 196, 000 12,229 1.IS2 771. 1,308,219 151,219 as, Oe 
Special activities: Research on strategic an: 
critical agricultural materials -__.- ean 32, i 32, 000 #4), 100) ioe 0 


Permanent appropriations 
ee, brush — Forest Serv- 















Lit, Us 4 14, ON 
a... of ‘surp hus = 
modities ____ ee 23, 354 i WIT, GA aT, GSA 
Perishable Agricultural os ‘ 
a tte airceces eatiiabeenogiess 33, 535 .. 34. 200 +4 2 
Total, permanent appropriations 456, 389 451. 85 6481 S50) 





Mr. Roperts. Mr. Chairman, our director of personnel, Mr. T. 
Roy Reid, is present and I am sure will be glad to answer any questions 
the committee may have regarding personnel matters in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. He also has available some information on 
employment in which I think the committee will be interested 


Mr. Wuarrren. Mr. Reid, we will be glad to hear from y 


Mr. Rem. Mr. Chairman, my statement will be bref and will 
present the general picture of the personnel in the Department of 
Agriculture at the present tume. 

Mr. Wuirtren. In that connection, the law requires that data be 
submitted showing the average salary and grade for the past year, the 


t 


current year, and the budget vear. Do you have those figures? 


iit? ain tai 


~~ © 
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Mr. Rep. Those figures are in the budget statement. 

Mr. Wuirren. We will ask that they be included in the record at 
this time. : 

In that way it will not interrupt your presentation. 

Mr. Roperts. We have a table, Mr. Chairman, that indicates, by 
appropriation, the average ged and salary for each of the 3 years 
included in the budget schedules. 

We will put it in the record. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Department of Agriculture average salaries and average grades, fiscal years 1951, 
1952, and 1953—Summary by grade classes 





Average salaries 





1951 1952 1953 





| | 

General schedule $4,089 | $4,552 $4, 567 

One yaa and custodial i 2, 922 3, 116 3,121 
ze 


4, 479 4, 896 4, 900 
3, 390 4, 755 3, 585 


4, 063 | 4,513 4, 528 




















NuMBERS OF EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Rep. The employment for the Department of Agriculture as 
of December 31, 1951, was 66,162, which is the lowest we have had 
over a very considerable period of years. 

Bs Warren. Do you have a table showing the total over a period 
of years? 

{r. Rerp. We have a table showing the employment in the Depart- 
ment as of December 31, by agencies of the Department for each of 
the years 1941 through 1951, and I will be glad to submit a copy of 
that table for the record. 

Mr. Wuirren. We shall be glad to have it. 

Does that show part time as well as full time? 

Mr. Ret. This shows full time and other than full-time employees 
for each agency of the Department. 

Employment is now at the lowest point of any time during those 
years. 

I want to put a chart on the easel there so that you may see the 

neral trend. This is the same type of chart we have been showing 

ere in previous years. 

(The table referred to is as follows:) 
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Distributton of paid employment in the Department of Agriculture Dec. $1, 1941-51, 
— to reflect all major organizational changes which occurred during that 
pert 








147 198 1949 1950 





60 624 597 
1 1 2 








Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics: | 

Full time___- ------| 1,919} 1,382) 1,321) 1,288) 1,386 

Other than full time __ 75) 84 59) 214} Be sd 





Total oo i 1, 994] 1,466) 1, 380) “1, 502 1, 929 


Library: a ih 
Full time. _- : 221 
Other than full time __- 


Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations: 
Full time 
Other than full time__ 


Total 


Office of Information: 
Full time 
Other than full time. 


Total__. 


Office of — 
Full tim 
Other than full time. 


Total _. 


Office of Administrator 
(ARA):! 

Full time_.__. 

Other than full time 


| REE Sa 


Agricultural Research Center: 
Full time____- 
Other than full time 


Agricultural and Industrial 
Chemistry: 


Other than full time______- 


Bureau of Animal Industry: 
Full time 4 , 285 , 268: 5,061) 4,970) 4,983) 4, 876 6, 024 


Other than full time 292 


6. 
Bureau of Dairy Industry: ; 
Full time 
Other than full time 


Total 


Entomology and Plant Quar- 
antine 
Full time , 050 . 1,993 1, 969 
Other than full time 195 g 656 48) 


Total inte 3,245 2,836 2,649 2.449 


During calendar year 149, Office of Administrator, Research a 
Administrator, ARA 
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Distribution of paid employment in the Department of Agriculture Dec. 31, 1941-51, Di 
adjusted to reflect all major organizational changes which occurred during that 
pertod—Continued 

Dee. 31— 

Human Nutrition and Home | Fa 
Economics: | ti 
Full time.- _..--.| 162) 176] -«174] 191] +233) - 220] +207] «285; 319] 277] . 236 
Other than full time —-----|_.--___| 2 6) 5 | | 42) : 

Plant Industry, Soils and | Pe 

Agricultural ngineering: | t 
Lea | 1,920! 2, 163} 1, 860) 1, 752| 1,751) 1,862| 1,957) 2, 144 229 2, 158) 2, 098 
Other than full time. ---| 208)" 331) 280) 2 "258! 711) 687} "733 702} ' 659 
|——;____|— : “ean tiene 
Total..__- 2,213) 2, 494) 2, 149| 2,0 aio) 2,462) 2, 549) 2, 690! 2, 751| 2 2,870) 2 2, 860! 2, 2, 757 
— | ae eeERSEES =— » 

Office of Experiment Stations: | | ‘ Fo 
Full time____- fw 129 143} 99) 95} 111; 111 109| ss} 134| 95 98 
Other than full time._____- tens Naess SO Ba EN OS: si 4 5} (19) 4 

|—— =] DRASEUEN LCA EA RS {__| — a 
| aa | 120) 143] 99] 95] an) ana}17| 132] 139] 114] 108 
Commodity Exchange Au- | Pr 
thority: } : 
A on oo } 217 130 90) 90 86 116) 110) 107) 100) 411} 118 
Other than full time-____- A |-- ras S ; Se 
ie 2b te 7] 130) ar eR Gea pa ae 
a Service: ial . - 
"Sa laa 36 50} 253) 264) 288 7; 295; 264) 265) 260 57 
Other than full time._.__-_|__..- Lmsiniss 5 8 TPR | SPER MAL iad . : 
LT a, a 
Farm Credit Administration: | ; 
Full time: | Se 
EE RI PRA | 
Regional icultural | 
credit corporations -_| 139) 109 81 51 25) 6 9 ee Pee etnias 
Federal intermediate | | 
credit banks.........| 409] 383} 311) 279} 272} 203} 213) 251) 255} 268/267 Ni 
Production credit cor- | } | | | e 
porations._......_-.. & = 279) 244) at 21 a 251) 189} 165} 162) 151] 143 
Total full time__...| 27| 970) 7} 821 
Other than full time: | | a | j 
Ane gaat Paper TES PEPE Oe Oe eee tie Re oo , 
Regional agricultural | | G1 
credit corporations. -| 19) 19) 28 a8 ae PEENAA CANES. (oes sae) ui 
Federal intermediate | 
credit banks __ 10}_- 9) 7} 6) 7} 3) 9 12) 8 11 
Production credit cor- | | | 
porations.__--- ndlamae eecesa ES 3} 5} 28 wil 
Total other than | 
full time... .....- | 3 sez 
alee seed by 
Tota': | | | to 
RE. 1,323; 1,154 820); 772) 668, 560; 540) 500 478, 411 
Regional agricultural | | | | an 
credit corporations _- 158) 121) 116) 64) 36) 6 9 7|------ Seyiets reas 
Federal intermediate | | 
credit banks_.__.__-- 419) 383! 320) 286) 278; 210) 216; 260) 267 276; 278 
Production credit cor- | | | 
porations............ 298) 279 bao | 213) 216| 255) 194) 193) 201; 193; 176 
Total, all........ .-| 2,198) 1, 937 L 501) 1, 335) 1, 265 265) 1, 139) 979, 1, 000) 968, 947; 865 








Distribution of paid employment in the Department of Agriculture Dec 
ad) usted to refect alli major organizational changes which oceurred 
period—Continued 


Farmers Home Administra- 
tion: 
Full time _- 
Other than full time 


Federal Crop Insuramee C< 
poration 
Pull time __..__. 
Other than full time 
Total_. 

Porest Service 
Full time By. 
Other than full time 


Total. 


Production and Marketing 
Administration: 
Pull time 12, 32 
Other thanu Ml time 2, 413 


14, 715 
Rural Electrification Admi 
istration. 
Pull time.__.____. 
Other than full t 


Soil Conservation Service 


Grand total all b 
Pull time. 
Other t th 


108, 317 10 





In previo yas years, PHA State and cx 
service during the reporting month ; rer ‘ ir 
by the c ivil Service Commission, FH AS nd county committeemen wer 
orm service during the reporting month. 


31. 19 


it 


F 
tiuorim 
Gurtn 


4 During calendar year 1949, the Commodity Credit Corporation was conselidsted with 


and Marketing Administration. 


“+, 
I-5!, 


g that 
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Total paid employees 








September 
December 


March ! 

June ? GRR NSE ARE TS as 
September *___- 

December 3 

1949: 








81, 062 | 
| 73, 867 | 

November -_---- eT as ? i 68, 999 
December aakae ase j 66, 162 


1 


8 


#2 SAPS BSR 
e82 S882 32 


2238 SPHA ABAB BF 
RRSE FESS SEBS SEIS BESS FREES BISA = 


HESS 


BREE 


62. 
71 

69, 
60, 
60, 


BS} 


on 
= 





83 88 


8 88$2 35 


§ 853 


S82 SRR BERR SERS SRS 
8 


3 ze 


SESS 
> 
& 


es By 


20, 801 
24,773 
22, 280 
17, 214 


16, 451 
19, 414 
17, 407 


16, 658 
19, 853 
13, 119 
12, 287 


12, 553 
15, 358 
12, 120 
10, 889 


12, 385 
14, 210 
13, 176 
11, 668 
10, 416 





! Excludes Sugar Rationing Administration and Food and Feed Conversation. 
? Excludes Food and Feed Conservation. 
*Excludes Remount Scrvice of BAI. 
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Mr. Rep. We are down to this low point in 1951 of 66,162 emplovees 
as shown by this line on the chart. The red line shows the total 
employment and this line shows the full-time employment in the 
Department. 

We have small copies of that chart that I shall be glad to pass around 
to each of you. It is not extended to December 31, because at the 
time we made it up and photographed it we did not have the December 
figures in, so you will note that it only runs to November 30. 

Mr. Wurrren. How would a projection of the 1953 estimate look? 
Of course, your part-time employment would run up to a high level 
in the fall of the vear, but would it run along at about the same point 
that it is now? 

Mr. Roserts. If you project it into 1953, Mr. Chairman, it must 
be done on a man-vear or average annual position basis. 

On the total annual appropriations that are carried in the bill 
which you are considering, there is a net increase of 266 man-years 
in 1953 over 1952. 

In the corporate administrative expense group there is a net increase 
of 67. In all other funds, including permanent appropriations, there 
is a decrease of 1,073 below 1952. Thus there is a net reduction on 
all funds of 740 man-vears. That is reflected in the man-year tables 
placed in the record. 

Mr. Wuirtrten. As against the present vear there will be 740 fewer 
man-years? 

Mr. Roserrs. That is correct, 

Mr. Wuirren. Where is the money going? 

Mr. Roserts. When you analyze the table, Mr. Chairman, you 
will see that there are many compensating changes. 

The principal increases are 370 man-years for the forest pest-control 
program, including white pine blister rust; 656 man-vears for the 
Soil Conservation Service, which is the largest one due to the increase 
for assistance to new districts; and 144 for the crop insurance program. 
There are a number of compensating decreases. For example. in the 
Forest Service there is an increase of 303 man-years proposed for 
administration of timber sales and forest-fire control, but there is a 
compensating decrease of 309 on the forest-fire deficiency operation. 

As the committee knows, the bill carries a contingency reserve of 

2,500,000 for fighting forest fires. Because of the very large fires 
we had last year, one of the worst fire seasons we have had for a long 
time—the contingency reserve was used; thus the man-vears in the 
contingency reserve are reflected in the 1952 column. 

However, the reserve is stated as a contingency in the 1953 budget 
and no man-years are shown in 1953 for it. 

So that for that one reason in the Forest Service, there is a net 
reduction of six. 

You will note that there is also a compensating decrease in 1953 
due to the fact that no detailed estimates are included in the budget 
for defense production activities. If and when a budget ame ndment 
is submitted for that work in 1953, the decrease in man-years for that 
activity will be subject to adjustment. 

This 3-year table is one you may wish to keep in front of you during 
the course of the hearings for use in connection with your consideration 
of each individual appropriation. 

94651—52—-pt. 1——_9 
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Mr. Rew. Mr. Chairman, I have another breakdown by totals 
inside and outside of Washington by agencies, and I will leave a copy 
of this for the record if you wish. 

Mr. Wuirren. That will be placed in the record also. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


Monthly report of paid employment as of end of December 1951, inside and outside 
Washington, D. C., metropolitan area} 





Agencies Full time Tee 








dinntipeaninhdcteiontmiiaecnscehiékansahalnannponal 10, 416 





Immediate office of secretary. 
Staff offices: 
Bureau of Agricultura] Economics 


Office of Budget and Finance 

Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations___- 

Office of Hearing Examiners 

Office of Information 

Office of Personnel. | 

Office of Plant and mperetions * ee TEE: AOE P | 

Office of Solicitor ; 

Capital working fund 
Agric Itural Research Administration: 

Office of Administrator 

Agricultural Research Center. es 

Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial C hemistry - 

Bureau of Animal Industry-- : si 

Bureau of Dairy Industry _ __- 

Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine _. 

Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics. 

Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engi- | 

neering - - 

Office of Experiment Stations_____-. aia 
Commodity Exchange Authority -__-_- 118 
Extension Service _- 257 | 
Farm Credit Administration 2 | 821 
Farmers Home Administration 6, 244 
Federal Crop Insurance Corporation } 530 | 
Forest Service | 8,160 | 
Production and Marketing Administration. - 11, 557 | 
Rural Electrification Administration 1,147 | 
Soil Conservation Service... ......_. shuktad Cheb pomihiina’s phbbi-tel 11, 438 | 











1 Includes employees outside the continental limits of the United States. 

2 Includes 278 FICB and 176 PCC employees (nonsecretarial appointees). Excludes 25 employees of the 
Central Bank for Cooperatives, paid by the bank. Also excludes 988 FLB, 209 BC and 262 GA emloyees 
(nonsecretarial ee, and 320 F e A employees (secretartal appointees) paid by the banks which in- 
cludes 298 land bank appraisers. (38 employees in these totals work full time for the district but are counted 
as 84 part time, being shown as part time in each unit served.) 

* Includes 5,031 FHA State and county committeemen who performed service during the month. 
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Monthly report of paid employment as of end of December 1951, outside Washington, 
. C., metropolitan area ! 





: |Part time and. 
Pull time | intermittent 


i 
} 





45, 937 | 10, 255 





Staff offices: 


ibrary 
Office sf Budget amd Finance 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations 3 
Office of Hearing Examiners -__-.- Sd SR CaaS RR TSR reese 
Office of Information i 
Office of Personnel ____- 
Office of Plant and Operations 
Office of Solicitor - {REV E SSA 
Capital Working Fun a 
Agricultu ral Research Administration: 
Office of Administrator 
Agricultural Research Center 
Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial c hemistry 
Bureau of Animal Industry 
Bureau of Dairy Industry 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quaran tine __ 3 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural En- 
gineering wt 3 er sai 
Office of Experiment Stations 
Commodity Exchange Authority 
Extension Service. - 
Farm Credit Administration bd Ts ae ae 
Farmers Home Administration a 5, 
Federal Crop Insurance Corporation 
Forest Service _. __- CSS "Ee eae ae 2 7,807 
Production and Marketing Administration is 9, O64 
Rural Electrification Administration _- , : a 
Soil Conservation Service 11, 133 





1 Includes employees outside the continental limits of the United States. 
? Includes 5,031 FHA State and county committeemen who performed service during the month. 


Monthly report of paid employment as of end of December 1951 inside Washington, 
D. C., metropolitan area 





a | ; Part time and 
Agencies } Fulltime ‘intermittent 








Immediate office of secretary ....................-.------- saith 
Staff offices: 
Bureau of Agricultural Economies. --.--..............-.--- 
ibrary 
Office of Budget and Finance __- 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Re lations 
Office of Hearing Examiners 
Office of Information____.._......-- ssidipialaciiin welars aaiivare Sales 
Office of Personnel 
Office of Plant and Operations_- 
Office of Solicitor 
Capital working fund 
Agricultural Research Administration: 
Office of Administrator___..__.__--- 
Agricultural Research Center. 
Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry 
Bureau of Animal Industry 
Bureau of Dairy Industry _- 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine -| 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics.---._-- | 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils and Agricultural Engi- | 
neering 
Office of Experimental Stations._..-.......--.----.------- 
Commodity Exchange Authority ‘ 
Extension Service 
Farm Credit Administration 
Farmers Home Administration. _____. 
Federal Crop Insurance Corporation 
Forest Service as 
Production and Marketing Administration 
Rural Electrification Administration 
il Conservation Service 
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Mr. Rerp. These tables show that inside Washington as of De- 
cember 31, 1951, the Department had 9,970 employees, and outside 
Washington, 56,192 employees. 

I have another table which we have submitted previously for the 
record which we will be glad to submit again which is a report on 
poeune cooperating and collaborating with but not paid by the 

epartment of Agriculture, which includes the Extension Service 
workers, the Farm Credit Administration, and Production and 
Marketing Administration employees in county offices. 

Mr. Horan. That would give you county committees? 

Mr. Reip. County committeemen, and a grand total of all em- 
ployees, 156,542; 9,093 of those are county committeemen of Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration and 126,493 are county employees 
other than county committeemen. That would include the com- 
munity committeemen and other employees in the county offices. 
(The information referred to is as follows:) 







FP eel Oe lk ll 













Report of personnel cooperating or collaborating with but not paid by the Department 
of Agriculture June 30, 1951 


} | i 
| County j 
employ- | | | Na- “ | 
|County) ees other | p " tional | Banks Produce | Land- 
com- | than | Exten-| Federal) , for co- | 19M | Hank |General 
. ee gr land . credit : 
mittee-| county | . cents | banks loan | opera- associa-|*PPrais-| agents 
men | com- | * 7 associa-| tives |" ti pa ers 
| mittee | tions 
men | | 














j 
| 























Extension Service diavSecteéietenn .-| 13,5 ee Eee Ce Seer! Meee Bs Si is 
Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration....... Sa ae heen | 11,031 | 22,372 229 | 24, 161 3310 | 265 
Production and Market- | | 
ing Administration __- 9,093 | 4 126, 493 Rect GAME pepe ares Rites ee 


























Grand total, 156,542. 

1 Excludes Jand-bank appraisers. : ; ee : 

2 Estimated figures for national farm loan associations and production credit associations include 557 
employees who work jointly in these associations. : 

3 Represents total appointed strength rather than the number of employees who actually worked during 
the month. 

4 This includes 86,697 community committeemen who, like the county committeemen, are employed 
only a few days throughout the year. 













Mr. Rein. The turn-over of full-time employees was high this past 
year. In June 1951, the turn-over was 4.6 percent as compared with 
3.9 percent in June 1950, 3.4 percent in June 1949, and 2.5 percent in 
June 1948. In December 1951, the turn-over continued high with 
4.4 percent. The rate of accessions for December was only 1.1 per- 
cent. 

It was asked earlier about the difficulty of getting civil service 
employees off the rolls. Arrangements have been worked out so that 
practically all temporary seasonal employees, including full-time, 
are placed in schedule A where competitive civil service status is not 
required. Such employees can be recruited quickly and are separated 
without any red tape when the work is completed. The Civil Service 
Commission is most cooperative in working out practical arrangements 
to expedite the work, at the same time preserving the merit system. 

The difficulties of separating employees who are permanent, full- 
time employees is generally much overstressed. It may be difficult 
to separate a particular individual, except for cause, because of his 










— >, 
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rights over others, but it is not difficult to separate a given number of 
employees because of completion of work, reduction in funds, or other 
reasons that may cause fewer employees to be needed. The rules and 
regulations are complicated and require good technical understanding, 
but when understood and applied the separations can be brought 
about in an orderly way as needed. There were 173 employees of the 
Department terminated by reduction in force in the month of De- 
cember 1951. 

Mr. Wuirtten. Mr. Reid, will you be back with us when we reach 
the Office of Personnel? 

Mr. Rez. I will. 

Mr. Wuirren. I believe, then, that we will recess until 10 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 


Monpay, Fresruary 4, 1952. 
SMOKE JUMPER FACILITIES, FOREST SERVICE 


WITNESSES 


EARL W. LOVERIDGE, ASSISTANT CHIEF, FOREST SERVICE 


C. A. GUSTAFSON, CHIEF, DIVISION OF FIRE CONTROL, FOREST 
SERVICE 


HENRY WOLD, BUDGET OFFICER, FOREST SERVICE 
RALPH S. ROBERTS, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Amounts available for obligation 


Appropriation or estimate, 1953______- 73h ihn ROE NS Sg Re oo ea $970, 000 


Obligations by activities 


Construction of smoke jumper headquarters and air cargo supply base, 
PMR ates Sree Oke Phe let a Shae die ee ee $970, 000 


Obligations by objects 





| 


| | 
Object classification } 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 





| | | 
Total number of permanent positions...................-----. ee | 
Average number of all employees-.-._.-........-.------------- ea ete Si 


Average salaries and grades: 

General schedule grades: 

i aa OM pac TS ee Ri is ee |. 
Average grade 


Persona! services: 
Permanent positions _-- 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base__.-.---....-..-.|~- 
Total personal services... ~2...46060<~ 00-6000. SES ae ae ee ree | 
- Sysstat Lela Sele iar Rah Ad RR UR 2, 000 
Other contractual services. .............-----------.- rag arp el AEE 60, 000 
Lands and structures | 


Obligations incurred_--.-.....-.--.-.--- SE ie hues cians 
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Analysis of expenditures 





1951 actual 








Obligations incurred during the year_.............-........... | anh vinden diag 
Deduct unliquidated obligations, end of year_.............._- 


bones rene nana bell espe sym >eninoe 
| 


PN i i 



























Expenditures out of current authorizations.................... 









Mr. Wuirren. The committee will come to order. 
We will take up the item of smoke-jumper facilities of the Forest 


Service. We will put pages 329 through 332 of the justifications in 
the record at this point. 


(The pages referred to are as follows:) 


Smoke jumper facilities 






PETE AG, TBs cg iss — cro kb dk 2 oe wo mpens 
ee SEN, BONE S.oe Soccer $970, 000 






















Increase (for smoke-jumper headquarters) __............-....----- +970, 000 





Project statement 





Construction of smoke-jumper headquarters and air cargo supply 
base: 






NG i MINE os oi Sais os oe BSS See eS 
SOGr TOME BtOR) .. o. oe Suita tab ek okies dake cannon $970, 000 


Need for increase-—Public Law 198, approved October 24, 1951, authorizes the 
acquisition of land and the construction thereon of buildings and appurtenances 
essential for forest fire contro] operations of the Forest Service at Missoula, Mont. 
These buildings are to be constructed to house the personnel and equipment of 
the smoke-jumper unit stationed at Missoula, Mont. The present quarters 
and facilities are so inadequate, and afford so little protection from fire to the 
irreplaceable equipment stored therein, that the need for the new buildings 
is urgent. 

At the present time the physical plant used by the smoke jumpers stationed 
at Missoula consists of the following: 

Training headquarters—Camp Menard, on national-forest land, is located 32 
miles from Hale Field in Missoula, Mont. It is an inadequate county airport 
which the Forest Service is forced to use as the best under the circuinstances. 
The Camp Menard headquarters consist of old temporary Civilian Conservation 
Corps barracks, inadequate from a public-health standpoint as well as space 
and safety to occupants. It is fully depreciated. It is too far from the airport 
to use during the active fire season. Men must be housed closer for the quick 
action essential. 

Barracks.—Because of the remoteness of the training headquarters from the 
airport, other barracks are rented during the fire season within 2 or 3 miles of 
the airport. Continued tenure is very uncertain. 

Parachute loft.—This federally owned building is located on land leased at the 
Hale Field Airport, which is county land. It consists of old CCC frame structures 
and is used for reconditioning and packing parachutes and repairing other equip- 
ment; for storage of irreplaceable, especially constructed jumping gear; for sulting 
up; and for dispatching action, which includes briefing each crew, providing maps, 
etc. It is extremely congested and is a critical fire risk. It is so inadequate that 
duplicating facilities in part are maintained at the training headquarters, and also 
at the summer barracks. 
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The fire-equipment warehouse used to store and repair fire equipment the past 
17 years is no longer available. The lease was canceled by the owner. There are 
no other adequate warehouse facilities in or near Missoula, Mont., that may be 
leased for this pu : 

Hale Field, from which the Forest Service is now operating, is on county-owned 
land. It is immediately adjacent to a growing residential area, which has ex- 
panded up to it, from the city of Missoula. It is unlighted, has short gravel run- 
ways, and is dangerous for large aircraft because of the proximity of hills and 
structures. The Army will not land C—47 or larger airplanes at this field. This 
creates a serious problem from the standpoint of fire control since the Army coop- 
erates by furnishing air transportation after all contract planes are in use. Re- 
peated efforts have been made to have this field abandoned in the interest of 
providing more residential area. The Forest Service’s tenure there is very 
uncertain. 

The appropriation recommended in this estimate would provide for the con- 
struction of new physical improvements at the municipal airport 5 miles from 
Missoula. This airport has surfaced runways 7,000 feet in length, is equipped 
with lights permitting the predawn and afterdark use so essential to effective fire 
action. It is adequate for the use of any size aircraft used, and is ideally located. 

The proposal would locate in one place a consolidated headquarters for all 
aerial activity associated with forest-fire control. It would assure security of 
tenure, training facilities, adequate housing, warehousing, servicing, efficient 
dispatching, communication control, and airport facilities and would permit much 
more efficient handling of those concentrations of fires which occur particularly 
in critical fire years. It would prove a base, subject to quick expansion should a 
national emergency occur. This project has been of assistance to the military in 
the past, and conceivably it could also be in the future. 


The proposed physical plant 





IIR IRIE alg args Gopal mai pg i otbieedh nas os ee $220, 000 
Ne an Hie EE oes nila ie Ge 130, 000 
IIE, Sree CS et eer ee 15, 000 
IIIS tee erg iS ES ee ee 2, 000 
nn MUNIN RIN S855 ea ci be ees a 54, 000 
es I Owen NORE OCG ek ern dome onnnuoe 89, 000 
EE ee CNRS OR nn. i een ndachanenmecees 67, 000 
rr re a en ee ea ea a a 393, 000 

Ra Sel ee rr a a i ek a Bs os 970, 000 


The construction of the fire-equipment warehouse listed above would make 
it possible to reduce the amount of space at the Spokane warehouse, and would 
result in a reduction of rental and transportation costs of approximately $21,000 
annually. 

The smoke-jumpers unit at Missoula was organized to reduce the elapsed time 
between discovery and initial attack on fires in the inaccessible areas within the 
region. The largest body of roadless, forested area in the country is located 
immediately south and southwest of Missoula. Other large roadless areas are 
located to the east, northwest, and north of Missoula. While the personnel of 
this unit are available for action on fires outside the region, their primary function 
is to combat fires in the inaccessible areas of the region. Missoula is the most 
centrally located city with an adequate airport. 

Plan of work.—The first step in the completion of this project would be the 
negotiation of a long-term agreement with the county for the use of the airport 
and airport facilities as required by the act of October 24, 1951. (This was done 
January 16, 1952.) 

The second step would be the acquisition of 70.25 acres of land from the county 
upon which to construct the improvements listed above. State laws of Montana 
preclude the possibility of the county donating land adjacent to the municipal 
airport to the Forest Service. However, the county is willing to sell 70.25 acres 
to the Forest Service at a nominal price (estimated at $2,000). The county is 
willing to consider a friendly condemnation suit to avoid speculative bidding by 
a third party if the land was offered for sale. 

Practically all of the improvements will be constructed by contract. 
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Mr. Wuirtren. We are happy to have you with us, Mr. Loveridge 
and will receive your general statement at this time. 

Mr. LoverinGe. We appreciate your hearing this item at this early 
ate. 

There are two purposes, as I understand, for the hearings this morn- 
ing. First of all, in justification for the estimate of $970,000 for the 
ae jumper headquarters and air cargo supply base at Missoula, 
iont. 

The need is detailed in full in the previous hearings. I will make a 
cross-reference to them. They are to be found in the record of the 
hearings before the Committee on Agriculture, the House of Repre- 
sentatives, on August 16, in the publication entitled “Serial L.”’ 

That gives the details, Mr. Chairman, of this project. I will go into 
those details if you wish, but first of all I weld suggest that I give 
you a summary, and then if you wish more details I will follow 
with them. 

SuMMARY STATEMENT 


The northern end of the Rocky Mountain chain in Montana, and 
extending over into Idaho and eastern Washington, is the remaining 
largest area of inaccessible country in the United States. About 11 
million acres of that country is inaccessible to roads. Transportation 
into it in the past has been by means of saddle, as far as you can get 
in by horse, or by foot. Our transportation of equipment and 
supplies has been done by mule pack trains. 

There are some 55 billion feet of timber in our northern Rocky 
Mountain region. The value of that timber as pointed out in our 
testimony regarding timber sales is very great, and is constantly 
becoming increasingly more so. 

Ninety percent of the fires in that country are lightning-caused. 
As this committee well knows, the key to suecess in fire control is fast 
attack, and fast attack in inaccessible country is quite obviously not 
possible when we have to travel by foot or by mule train. 

Prior to 1930, the average annual area burned was about a quarter 
of a million acres. That was an impossibly great area. Conse- 
quently, beginning at that time, 1929 and 1930, we recognized that 
something radical had to be done to reduce the elapsed time in getting 
to fires. 

The radical action taken was to use parachute equipment to jump 
men into this back country and over the years that parachuting tech- 
nique has been developed into an accepted regular practice. 

Incidentally, when World War II started, the War Department 
recognized that the Forest Service had been testing and developing 
parachuting techniques for some time, so prior to establishing their 
own air-borne corps, they called on the Forest Service to send our 
parachute corps training men down to Fort Benning to help the Army 
in starting its project. 

As a result of the parachute jumping of men and supplies—and I 
must say with the help also of the CCC boys back in the earlier days, 
the truck trails that they built, other improvements in technique and 
management, and recognizing, too, that weather conditions have been 
rather favorable—the area burned in the last several years has been 
reduced to an average of only 10,000 acres per year. In other words, 
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the reduction in average annual area burned has been from a quarter 
of a million acres down to 10,000 acres per year. 

The smokejumping has been a big factor in that great saving of 
area burned and in two additional respects: 

(1) In the savings of fire-fighting costs, because it costs must less 
to fight fires if we can get to them when they are small fires, and 

(2) A major saving has been made in the timber resource. 


NEEDED SPEED OF ATTACK IN JEOPARDY 


That needed speed of attack is now in very serious jeopardy, due 
to several reasons. The present airport used by the Forest Service in 
Missoula is adjacent to the residential section. That is dangerous as 
was demonstrated up in New Jersey recently, with quite a few people, 
as you know, being killed up there due to airplanes crashing in the 
residential section. 

I have a picture here which shows the situation at Missoula. The 
old airport used by the Forest Service is here, and here is a residential 
section encroaching on it. The desire to subdivide the airport into 
residential lots is no doubt very keen. I think that that will follow. 

At the present time the old airport has just gravel runways. There 
are no lights, so that night flying is impossible and, as you can see 
here, there is a large mountain right to the east of the airport which 
makes flying additionally hazardous. 

The training headquarters is 32 miles away, housed in old, inade- 
quate Civilian Conservation Corps barracks. That too has been a 
factor in slowing our speed of attack. 

More important, however, is that our lease for the equipment ware- 
house has now been canceled, and there is no other warehouse available 
in this vicinity. 

In addition, the barracks which were located adjacent to the horse 
corrals became so filthy that we had to move out of town about 3 
miles. As was brought out in the previous hearings, horse dung 
would be blown by the frequent heavy winds over the beds the 
smokejumpers were occupying, and even into the mess house, so 
we had to rent quarters 2 or 3 miles away. That too, slowed our 
speed of attack. Continued tenure in these rented quarters is very 
uncertain. 

Mr. Wuirren. You could not move the horses? 

Mr. LoverinGe. The horses did not belong to us. We were at 
this place merely with the good graces of the airport owners and 
other property owners nearby. 

Mr. Wuirren. I do not mean to interrupt you, but who owns this 
airport? 

Mr. LoverinGe. The airport belongs to the city or county of 
Missoula. 

Mr. Warrren. Did Missoula receive any Federal contributions in 
the building of it? 

Mr. LoveripGe. This airport, as I will bring out in a moment, 
Mr. Chairman, is planned for discontinuance. ‘The city and county 
and doubtless with the help of some Federal funds, now have con- 
structed a new airport 5 miles out of town. It is our desire to move 
over to that new airport and to consolidate our various buildings 
and other smokejumper facilities at that one point. 
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Mr. Wuirten. You desire to spend $970,000 doing it. One of the 

ustifications you use is that your training services are 2 miles away. 
ee far away are your training facilities from where you plan to move? 

Mr. Lovertpce. We will consolidate all the smokejumper activities 
at the new airport. 

Mr. Wuirtren. Training activities can be brought in there too? 

Mr. Loveripce. That is right. In order to assure the needed high 
speed of attack, we propose, with your approval, to move to the new 
municipal airport. 

Mr. Wuitten. How far is the municipal airport from this area? 

Mr. Loveripee. It is 5 miles away. 

In determining that the new Missoula Airport would be the best 
place to locate our smokejumper headquarters, the possible use of 
all other airports in that region was carefully checked by the Forest 
Service. The examiners from the Bureau of the Budget also went 
into that matter very thoroughly to determine whether or not it 
might be possible to save this appropriation by moving to Spokane, 
to Great Falls, or one of the other places where airports are available. 

It was found that at each of those places the present facilities are 
completely occupied. However, the factor of major importance is 
that Missoula is the only place where we can get fast attack into 
most of this inaccessible country. 

For example, this map shows that the 1-hour-attack zone from 
Missoula covers the greatest area of inaccessible country. The 

2-hour zone covers all of it. 

On the other hand, if we move over here to Great Falls, which is 
out in the plains country, the speed of attack would be reduced by at 
least 14 hours. In addition, the visibility over the Continental 
Divide is so bad at times that no aerial attack would be possible from 
time to time. 

The airport at Spokane was also checked and again we found that 
the speed of attack would be so delaved that the cost of fire fighting, 
and the loss of forest resources would be just too great to be tolerable. 

Moreover, there are no facilities at Spokane that would be available 
for housing the smoke jumpers and taking care of their equipment. 

The point I want to make is that the possibility of moving this 
outfit to some other location has been given thorough consideration by 
the Forest Service and by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Horan. I might add there that Spokane is very much in favor 
of the Missoula location. 

Mr. LovertpGr. What we propose to do is consolidate at the new 
County Municipal Airport at Missoula, the parachute loft, the smoke- 
jumper barracks, the equipment warehouse and the other items which 
are listed here on page 330 of the explanatory notes. 

That will provide the fastest speed of attack, safety to the smoke- 
jumpers, safety to the people of Missoula, and make it possible for us 
to make night flights. 

I believe I mentioned that at the present quarters there are no 
lights. As a result when the fire calls come in—and many of them 
do come in at night because the lookouts are able to discover fires 
when they are flaring at night—the men just have to sit around and 
wait until daylight comes. That may be hours. 

For example, last summer a call came in at 10 o’clock at night to go 
to a serious fire in New Mexico and the crews were unable to get away 
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until around 4:30 or 5 in the morning. Such delayed get-away time 
can, of course, have very bad results. 

Mr. Wuirren. I thought you could take off at night but that it was 
the landing which required lighted fields. 

I have taken off from several unlighted fields over the world. I am 
not questioning whether you need this; I am questioning whether you 
have some arguments in here which are not sound. 

What size planes do you use? 

_ Mr. Loveriper. We use planes up to the C-47 size. Apparently 
the Army can take off from unlighted fields at night. ‘The CAB does 
not permit us to do so. Incidentally, the Army with its larger planes 
refuses to use the present airport that we are using because it is so 
small. They will not take a chance with it. At the new airport there 
are 7,000-foot concrete runways and, as I say, the runways at the old 
field are much shorter and of gravel only. 

Mr. Wurrren. They will not let you use this new airport even 
though you stay where you are? 

Mr. LoveripGe. Yes, we can use it and we are using it at times. 

Mr. Wuirren. You plan to use the new airport whether you get 
all these buildings or not, do you not? 

Mr. LoverinGe. We will be forced to use it at least part time; yes. 

Mr. Wuitren. Then the difference is not the difference between 
the old airport and the new, because certainly you expect to use the 
new? 

Mr. Loveriper. That is right, for at least part of the time. 

Mr. Wurrren. The difference is that if you stay where you now are, 
you will be 5 miles away from the airport. 

Mr. Loverince. That is right. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is the real argument here and not a case of 
comparison of airports because you are going to move, regardless. 

With a good airport 5 miles away certainly you are going to use 
it under present conditions where it is lighted and well equipped; 
therefore, the question is whether you want to spend $970,000 getting 
5 miles closer to the point of operation in view of other things which 
you mentioned. 

Mr. Loverince. That is essentially so, but there is another point, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wuirren. I want to pass judgment on this on the real facts, 
rather than a comparison of airports, because you are going to move 
your place of take-off, regardless of what the committee does on this. 

Mr. LoveripGe. One point is that some of the facilities are no 
longer available. Contracts for rental out there have expired, and 
the present owners refuse to renew the contract. Consequently, we 
would be required to move in some direction. 

Mr. Wuirren. The Government has the right of eminent domain, 
does it not? 

Mr. Loverince: I do not know. You are a lawyer and I am not. 
Could we exercise that right for a warehouse or a barracks? 

Mr. Wurrren. The Government can exercise right of eminent do- 
main at any time it needs property for Government use and this would 
be Government use. By saying it has the right does not mean it 
should exercise that right. I do not say you should or should not. 
If you can find just as good facilities, certainly you should not take 
over property just because you have the power to. Actually, how- 
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ever, the Government would have the right to take by condemnation 
if need be. 


OTHER SMOKE-JUMPER LOCATIONS 


Mr. Horan. Could we have a breakdown of the other points of 
operation at this time in smoke jumping? You have one in Oregon; 
do you not? 


Mr. LoverripGe. Yes. 

Mr. Horan. Is that on the eastern slope of the Cascades? 

Mr. Gusrarson. We have one operation at Oregon, a short dis- 
tance out of Medford, Oreg. 

Mr. Horan. That is in the southwestern part of Oregon. 

Mr. Gustarson. We have another operation consisting of 28 smoke 
jumpers at the Intercity Airport near Lake Chelan, in Washington. 

Mr. Horan. You have one in Utah? 

Mr. Gustarson. We have another operation consisting of 35 


smoke jumpers at McCall, Idaho, and we have 1 of 11 men at Idaho 
City, Idaho. 


Mr. Horan. Where is that? 

Mr. Gustarson. Just out of Boise. 

Mr. Horan. That is not very far from McCall? 

Mr. Gustarson. Thatisright. We put 11 men there because of the 
very fast rate of spread of fires in the foothills in that area. 

Mr. Horan. McCall would be north of that operation? 

Mr. Gustarson. That is right. 

Mr. Horan. You have one in Utah? 

Mr. Gustarson. We have one, a satellite from Missoula, Mont., at 
Deming, N. Mex. _ It is a small unit consisting of eight smoke jumpers 
that comes from Missoula, Mont., each spring to help control fires 
starting in the Gila National Forest roadless area. 

Mr. Horan. And you have none between Idaho City then, and 
Deming? 

Mr. Gustarson. That is right. 

Mr. Horan. Deming is way over in the eastern part of the State; 
is it not? 

Mr. Gustarson. It is in the southwestern part of New Mexico. 
There is a large wilderness area or roadless area in the Gila National 
Forest into which we jump smoke jumpers. 

Mr. Horan. You have none in Colorado at all? 

Mr. Gustarson. That is right. 

Mr. Horan. How about that? 

Mr.£Gusrarson. Well, we base the location of smoke jumpers on 
the history of the fire business. 

Mr. Horan. Deming would take care of crucial places in Colorado 
within a certain amount of time. 

Mr. Gusrarson. Our experience in Colorado has not been that we 
would need smoke jumpers there, at least up until the present, unless 
the risk changes. : 

Mr. Horan. Supposing you had a fire in that down timber in the 
Colorado watershed? 

Mr. Gustarson. I might make a statement here that we are now 
working out a fire plan for protection of the bug-killed timber in 
Colorado. 

Mr. Horan. It does not embrace the use of smoke jumpers? 
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Mr. Gustarson. The plan will not be completed until this fall. 

Mr. Horan. I wanted to get that on the record at this point, Mr. 
Chairman, because I think it is essential to our consideration of this 
matter. 

We have headquarters, Mr. Loveridge, at Missoula, for all of this 
smoke jumping operation? : 

Mr. LoveripGe. This is the headquarters for all of it. For example, 
the group that goes to Deming, N. Mex., goes there early in the spring 
and the critical fire season usually closes down there around the first 
of July. The group then comes up to Missoula and is headquartered 
there. It is the same group. 

Mr. Horan. You have headquarters in Missoula for our timber 
which is an ideal location, I think, if we can properly work it. Then 
you have a unit in my district at Chelan and then you have another 
unit in southeastern Oregon just out of Medford. You have two 
units very close together in central Idaho. ‘You have a unit in Dem- 
ing, N. Mex. You have most of these operations concentrated then 
in the Pacific Northwest, with the exception of the plant at Deming? 

Mr. LovertpGe. That is our great inaccessible area, Mr. Horan. 
The other areas are more accessible and we do not need to depend 
upon smoke jumpers there. 

Mr. Wuirren. You might proceed with your general statement, 
Mr. Loveridge. 


SAVINGS IN OPERATING COSTS AND LOSSES 


Mr. LoveripGr. I would like to wind up on the point Mr. Horan 
just mentioned and that is the matter of savings. ‘This move would 
result in a savings in operating costs of $36,847 a year. In addition, 
there would be a saving, based on past experience, of about $75,000 
a year in fire-fighting costs, making a total of over a $100,000 saving in 
operating cost. 

Mr. Wuirren. You would be willing for us to reduce your appro- 
priations by that much? 

Mr. Lovertpcre. We would very much like to reduce our fire- 
fighting appropriation needs Mr. Whitten. We are trying all the time. 
It is an enormous figure this year, $9,500,000. 

In addition, I should point out that savings under this move will 
amortize the cost of the investment and still leave a cash savings for 
the Treasury, not counting the immense savings in timber values that 
will result. 


CIVILIAN DEFENSE AND MILITARY DEFENSE VALUES 


We have presented our case on the basis of civilian needs and values. 
I wish to mention also the military values that are involved. We are 
not, however, making our case on that basis because we fear that that 
reason is possibly over-used. I should mention, however, that the 
smoke-jumper project and this air base are tied in as an important 
part of the civilian defense program, and also as an important part of 
the military defense program. 

I just mention those values incidentally, and not as an argument for 
this project because we feel that the civilian and the normal needs and 
values are sufficiently strong to justify it. 
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AUTHORITY TO START WORK AT ONCE 


The urgency of getting this work started before the beginning of the 
fire season this spring is recognized in section 3 of the act, Public Law 
198. 

As you will recall, that authorizes the Secretary to start work at 
once. We have not done so, however, because we wished to discuss 
the need for this work with this committee and to answer any ques- 
tions you may have regarding it. 

That is, as I said at the beginning, the main reason why we appre- 
ciate your placing this hearing in advance of the others in the De- 
partment. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Loveridge, we understand the real need for 
constantly improving your means of fighting fires. I am of the 
opinion that the chief argument to make here is the 5-mile distance 
from where you are, because you clearly plan to move your opera- 
tions to the new airport, and the lack of facilities at the present loca- 
tion. 

I would like for you briefly to tell the committee what loss of life you 
have had in fighting fires in the last few years. 

Mr. LoveripGe. In 1949, 13 men were burned to death on the Mann 
Gulch fire in Montana. Their deaths, however, had nothing to do 
with the fact that they were smoke jumpers, or that they parachuted 
into the fire. As was brought out clearly in the hearings that were 
held subsequently, the jumpers had been at the area of the fire for 
several hours and were actually fighting fire, the same as men who 
would have come in by foot or horseback. It is one of those terrible 
things that do happen when you are fighting fires at times. A quick 
shift in the wind and the men are trapped. 

Mr. Gustafson went into this matter very thoroughly and can 
supplement what I have said. 

Mr. Wuirtren. We would like to know. We requested the estab- 
lishment of this center out there and the size of its operations, the 
number of calls per year, the number of fires and their magnitude, and 
things of that sort really enter into what the Government should do 
in the way of making preparations. 

Therefore, we would like to have that information in the record in 
more detail than you have shown it here. 

Mr. LoveripGe. | would like to take advantage of your offer to 
amplify the record. 

Right now I can tell you that the average number of lightning 
fires in the past 10 years in this northern Rocky Mountain region is 
1,210. In 1951 we liad 150 smoke jumpers. They went to 152 
fires and 525 jumps were made by those 150 men. They carried 
176 662 pounds of cargo from the airport out to the various fires. 
Thet is, equipment, food, and so on, which otherwise would have had 
to have been brought in by mule train or otherwise, and would have 
taken hours and even days to reach the fire. 

The area burned is one of the best indicators that we have in 
suceess in fighting fires and, as I have previously mentioned, prior to 
1930 the average area burned was about a quarter of a million acres 
a year. Last year the area was held down to less than 1,000 acres; a 
very good vear. 

The average for the 10-year period is around 10,000 acres a year. 
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As I say, I will supplement that with additional information from 
the record. 


(The information referred to is as follows: 


STATISTICAL BASIS FOR JUSTIFICATION OF THE MissovuLa Arr Base 
ROADLESS AREAS COVERED 


Initial attack on fires starting on 11,000,000 acres of national-forest land in 
Montana and Idaho and 1,000,000 acres in New Mexico is provided from this base. 
In addition, reinforcement action is provided for numerous fires starting on na- 
tional forests in the inaccessible parts of other Western States—primarily Oregon, 
Washington, and California. 

Seventy-seven percent of the fires in the roadless areas of Montana and northern 
Idaho can be reached within 1% hours from Missoula compared to 12 percent and 
10 percent if the base was moved respectively either to Great Falls, Mont., or 
Spokane, Wash. 

FIRE BUSINESS 


An average of 1,200 lightning fires are started annually in Montana and north 
Idaho. As many as 100 fires have started on a single day during July and August. 


UNITED STATES FOREST SERVICE AIR OPERATIONS, 1951 


From the Missoula base 


During 1951 in excess of 1,000 flights involving about 2,200 air hours were made 
in connection with fire operations in Montana and north Idaho. Smokejumpers 
were dropped to 152 fires in Montana and north Idaho and 24 fires in California 
and New Mexico. 

As stated previously, equipment and supplies totaling approximately 176,000 
pounds was air-transported to fire fighters in inaccessible areas. In addition, 
upward of 200,000 pounds of equipment and supplies were transported from the 
fire cache in Spokane to the serious fires burning in New Mexico during June and 
early July. Also 60 smokejumpers from the Missoula Base were flown to the 
southern Oregon air base to help contro] fires in northern California during 
August. 

On two occasions last summer fire business was so heavy that all smoke jumpers 
at the Missoula Base were engaged simultaneously in fire operations. 


From all bases 
Air cargo transported to fires__._......-------- ...--pounds._ 1, 889, 112 
Fire fighters transported to fires_____-__- : oa w 12, 201 
Number flights involved 8, 878 
Total time flown Pee 12, 587 
Total number of fires to which jumps were made Siege « 334 
Total number of jumps made to fires_- 1, 134 
Estimated suppression savings due to use of smoke jumpers during } year $707, 550 


AVAILABILITY AND ESTIMATED COST OF MATERIAL REQUIRED 


Mr. Wuirren. What assurance do you have that you can get the 
steel and other materials that would be required for the proposed 
plant? Do you have any assurance that it would be forthcoming in 
view of Government controls? Do you feel you could get the mate- 
rials needed? 

Mr. LoveripGe. Forest-fire control has been recognized as a top- 
priority activity, and consequently we do not anticipate any difficulty 
in getting the required priorities. 

Mr. Wuirren. Where do you get your cost figures? Does this 
come from private contractors? Does it take into consideration the 
recent increases in cost of labor, materials, and things of that sort? 
How firm is this estimate of cost? 
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Mr. LoveripGe. The estimate was prepared over a year ago, and 
the costs have gone up in the meantime. Nevertheless, we are still 
hopeful that we can complete the project within this amount, and we 
are quite sure that we will not have to ask for an additional amount 
to complete the job. 

Mr. Wurrren. What kind of material do you plan to use? 

Mr. Gusrarson. Most of the material in these buildings will be 
masonry construction, concrete floors, and there is very little need for 
steel there. The walls would be masonry or cement block. That 
material is quite readily available near Missoula. 

Mr. Wuirren. What size city is Missoula? 

Mr. LoveripGe. About 30,000. 

Mr. Wuirren. Are there no warehouse facilities available that you 
could rent or lease that are reasonably close to the new airport? What 
attempts have you made to find out if there is dormitory space for 
these men? 

Mr. Loveripce. We made a thorough check on that, Mr. Chairman, 
and at the time we moved away from the corrals it was necessary to 
move out of town about 2 to 3 miles; and, as I say, the owner of those 
buildings now insists that we move out and that we should not occupy 
them this year. 

Warehouse space is so scarce in Missoula that we are using a ware- 
house at Spokane, Wash., about 200 miles away, for supplementing 
the material that we have immediately on hand, and again that 
200-mile lap is a serious factor in our get-away time. 


TIME REQUIRED FOR COMPLETION OF FACILITIES 


Mr. Wuittrren. How long do you feel that it will take to complete 
this construction program once you are given clearance? I under- 
stand the law authorized you to proceed, but you did want to take 
it up with this committee, as you stated. 

Once you start, how long do you think it will take? 

Mr. Gustarson. I should think we could complete it within a year 
if we got started soon. 

Mr. LoveripGe. Our hope was, after discussing this with this com- 
mittee, to get the contracts under way and get the work started 
immediately. 

Mr. Wuirren. Any questions, Mr. Bates? 

Mr. Bates. I believe not. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Andersen—— 

Mr. ANDERSEN. What did you say the contemplated cost was? 

Mr. LoverinGe. It is $970,000 as shown on page 330 of the justifi- 
cations. 

Mr. Wuitren. Mr. Horan—— 


SUMMARY STATEMENT 


Mr. Horan. I would like to have Mr. Gustafson enlarge on his 
statement on the whole smokejumping and fire-protection picture out 
there; the relationship of Missoula to the locations in the States of 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, New Mexico; and also, if possible, what 
the prospect is of protecting and controlling the Colorado watershed. 
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Can you do that? Just for my own benefit, I would like to have that 
picture if we can get it. 

Mr. Gustarson. The whole thesis of fire control is predicated on 
speed of initial attack. You understand that. In these inaccessible 
areas located in western Montana, Idaho, parts of Washington, 
northern California, Oregon, and New Mexico, the only way fire- 
fighters can reach many fires and attack them before they become 
large is to use aerial means to go across country. In these studies 
that were made, we found that we could cover the majority of the 
inaccessible fire business in western Montana and north Idaho in the 
fastest time possible with a base of operations located in Missoula, 
Mont. That is the most central location. 

Then we have the area south of the Salmon River in Idaho which is 
normally an area of very high rate of spread. The slopes of the 
Salmon River and the slopes above Boise, Idaho, are characterized as 
very high rate of spread areas. 

The speed of attack from Missoula, Mont., would not get us there 
sufficiently fast to be effective for initial attack purposes; so, we came 
out with the location at McCall and a satellite from McCall at Idaho 
City. 

These three locations made it possible to provide fast attack on 
fires in the inaccessible parts of western Montana, Idaho, and parts of 
eastern Washington. 

Then we come to that inaccessible area in Washington. Again you 
run against the same thing, and that is difficulty in getting to those 
fires in that very rough inaccessible and roadless country. Our study 
of that area indicated we needed a minimum of 28 smokejumpers 
located at Lake Chelan. Such an operation is now located at the 
Intercity airport near Lake Chelan. 

Again you have the same thing in Oregon and northern California. 
There are various national forests in southern Oregon and northern 
California which are inaccessible. A similar study indicated a need 
for a minimum of 28 smokejumpers in southern Oregon. Such a base 
has been established at the Illinois Valley airport a short distance 
from Medford, Oreg. 

In New Mexico we have that same situation in the Gila National 
Forest where there are in excess of 1,000,000 acres of roadless area. 

We therefore established at Deming, N. Mex., a small satellite set-up 
from Missoula, Mont., to operate there during the spring season. 
They have been quite effective. They return to Missoula at about 
the time the fire season in that area opens. rs 

Regarding the Colorado situation, up to this time our studies have 
not shown that we needed a smokejumping set-up in Colorado. We 
are now making a study of the vast area affected by the insects in that 
State and will come out this fall with definite conclusions as to what 
we need. We are trying to treat it objectively and do not know at 
this time what the organizational plan will be to protect that area. 

Mr. Horan. That down timber is all low-pitch content; is it not? 

Mr. Gustarson. That is right. 

Mr. Horan. It is not highly inflammable. 

Mr. Gustarson. That is right, not as inflammable as many of the 
bug-killed areas. 
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UTILIZATION OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Horan. What do you do with the smokejumpers in the winter- 
time when you do not need them? 

Mr. Gustarson. About 50 percent of the smokejumpers are col- 
lege men, and they go back to school. The remaining 50 percent, 
with the exception of about 10 men, are laid off following the close of 
the fire season. As you can see, we only keep them for a small segment 
of the year, except for 8 or 10 that we employ year long. They are 
key individuals we must hold for training reasons; we cannot start 
out a new year without some expert men to train the many new men 
we employ each spring. 

Mr. Horan. What do you employ them at during the winter? 

Mr. Gustarson. Repair of equipment and repair of parachute 
rigging. We also farm them out occasionally to national forests who 
have worth-while projects. 

Mr. Horan. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wuirren. We frequently have requests containing round 
figures which you have here: $220,000 for a dormitory for 100 men; a 
fire-equipment warehouse, $393,000, and so forth. 

We have nothing before us to show what part of this was arrived 
at through estimates submitted by private contractors or by material 
men, and we would like in detail the figures behind the estimates. 
We would like to have that submitted for the record. 

Mr. LovertpGr. We will be very glad to do so. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


DetTAILEeD EstTiMATE OF Cost oF SMOKE-JUMPER PROJECT 
I. DORMITORY OR BARRACKS 
A. This building will provide housing, assembly room,"kitchen and dining 


room for 100 men. 
B. General dimensions: 


Square feet 

Deen gorere tn feet. 22 ee Fo ce Sos be SURES 7, 560 
Twomey Wow, 2100 vy tat feet). 2 bobo a a 9, 424 
I Sa re Se ed oe eee 16, 984 


II. PARACHUTE LOFT 


A. This building is designed to house all activities in connection’ with storing, 
packing, inspecting, and repairing parachutes and other equipment required by 
smoke jumpers. lf also provides space for receiving and dispatching crews and 
equipment. The building also houses a central heating plant]forgheating all 
buildings on the site. 


= i : Sa 
B. General dimensions: Square feet 


Parachute repair, drying, heating plant, 40 by 165 feet _......_._____- 6, 600 
Ready room, office, receiving area, 44 by 92 feet__..___......._.------ 4, 048 
ME a a i Se ee ake fe Se he ee ee ok 10, 648 


III, WAREHOUSE 


A. This building houses all facilities in connection with storing, packing, 
renovating, receiving, and dispatching all materialsJand supplies required for 
fire-fighting purposes generally. 

B. General dimensions: 200 by 300 feet equals 60,000 square feet. 
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IV. HANGAR 


A. This building is designed to provide shelter for four small Forest Service 
planes used primarily for reconnaissance and patrol after lightning storms. 

B. General dimensions: 90 by 90 feet. 

C. Construction: Construction will be of conventional corrugated sheet steel 
with steel strusses, and concrete floor. 


Vv. DWELLING 


A. This building will provide housing for the custodian. It will be a 5-room 
dwelling, with two bedrooms, kitchen, living room and bath, of frame construction. 


VI. GENERAL CONSTRUCTION—MATERIALS 


A. The dormitory, parachute loft and warehouse will be of similar construction 
as follows: 

Floors.—Concrete on ground. 

Exterior walls and load-bearing partitions —Concrete masonry. 

Non-load-bearing partitions.—Wood studs and sheet rock. 

Plastering.— None. 

Roof.—Built up tar and gravel on wood sheathing, supported by wood framing 
in dormitory and parachute loft and steel framing in warehouse. 


VII, CRITICAL MATERIALS 
A, The following critical materials are involved in the work. 


{All figures in tons} 























Dormitory fae neicdiail Hangar Dwelling Total 
| | 
Structural steel......-...---- | 21.0 39.0 174.0 | moins... a 279.0 
2 ER ES ee Spee 0. 65 . 30 | S&P ei .| 0.1 | 2.1 
ia th hs, okies | 21. 65 39. 35 | 175.0 | 45.0 | “44 281.1 





B. The following semicritical materials are involved: 














| } } 
Dormitory | P a | Warehouse | Hangar Dwelling | Total 

4 re | | eid 

| | | | 
ete arg shalt 2.5 1.6 | 1.5 |-...-.- Lietmoes 5.6 
SU ROR cS kina pe sen sen nh inke one 1.0 | 3.0 | od eee 7.0 
Reinforced steel.....-..--...-| 38.0 14.0 | 62.4 | 15.0 0.5 | 129.9 
1 } Se ee ee ee — =e 
PO ak ones ckdunncess 40.5 | 16.6 66.9 | 18.0 | -5 | 142.5 





The design is such that noncritical materials can be substituted for approxi- 
mately 40 percent of the critical materials involved. 

Aluminum could be substituted for the steel sash and copper, in which case the 
weights would be 1.83 tons and 0.75 tons respectively. 


VIII. COST ESTIMATE 
The estimated cost of the physical plant with the necessary accessory equipment 
and facilities is as follows: 


Dormitory for 100 men. REE ee BE al hel Asn ae Me $220, 
PPG OTe Wee, tt a Set ei pe tbe ies 2 ae 
Residence for foreman 15, 000 


Site acquisition __- HL Bes ea Se SE Me Rie ie Ge tae ke 2, 000 
Taxiway to main air strip_.___...._........-..- Fults wis). ee 
Sewer, water, power, heat, ete_________- 7 aa A elesdcie<ilk ao piafetadnes ta 
Hangar for Government planes___ - aS 2 eR ATR RS is ea 67, 000 
Fire equipment warehouse__-_____._._..._---_-- spline op SAIS 393, 000 

pS SM aa ee Seg eee eer eRe EDD, Sg eR seer ER a a eee 970, 000 


This estimate was prepared with the advise of local general contractors and 
private architects. 
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Mr. LovertpGe. We prefer to do this job by contract. If we run 
into impossible difficulties or inflated costs by some contractors and 
so on, we will do the job by force account or otherwise whichever 
way it can be done the cheapest. 

May I just mention that the present quarters now are in such 
dilapidated condition that we can no longer remain at this station, 
so exercise of the right of eminent domain would not be an answer. 
We would have to move somewhere. 

Mr. Horan. Might I ask, Mr. Chairman, if they will be able to do 
this construction in the face of competition that you might get from 
cost-plus contractors, some of whom, according to the public press, 
have been paying as high as $775 a week for wire suppliers and $750 
a week for plumbers and so forth? 

Mr. Lovertpae. We have noticed that, Mr. Horan. In the Mis- 
soula country the labor situation is not so tight but what we will be 
able to get the job done at a reasonable cost. 


Fepruary 4, 1952. 
WORK IN RECLAMATION AREAS 


WITNESSES 


RALPH WILL, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER, OFFICE OF THE SECRE- 
TARY 
EUGENE D. EATON, DIRECTOR, BRANCH OF OPERATIONS AND 


MAINTENANCE, BUREAU OF RECLAMATION, DEPARTMENT OF 


THE INTERIOR 
RALPH S. ROBERTS, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Roserts. The other day when we were reviewing the budget 
generally, I referred to three related items being proposed in the 
budget estimates that involved agricultural work in relationship to 
reclamation projects. The first of those three items will be discussed 
in detail this afternoon when you consider the estimates for the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

We thought it desirable to have Mr. Will of the Department of 
Agriculture, and Mr. Eaton of the Department of the Interior, in for 
a few moments to discuss with the committee the purpose and ob- 
jective of these three items so that wou might have that background 
material before your consideration of the detail. 

The other two items involve the Bureau of Plant Industry and the 
Soil Conservation Service. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Will, we will be glad to have your general 


statement. We would like to have a summary showing the requests 


inserted at the outset of your statement in the record. 
(The information referred to is as follows:) 














i 
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Increases proposed in 1953 department estimates to strengthen work in reclamation 
areas 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics: For analysis of economic problems Amount 

in present and potential irrigation areas $150, 000 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering: For soil 

surveys, soil management, irrigation and salinity investigations on 

reclamation projects 125, 000 
Soil Conservation Service: For soil and water conservation and engi- 

neering investigations 130, 000 
To provide farmers in reclamation areas with land capability surveys 

and other technical assistance needed to plan and establish conserva- 

tion practices 


Total increases, 1953 


INCREASES FOR WorK IN RECLAMATION AREAS 


Mr. Witt. Mr. Chairman, we appreciate this opportunity to dis- 
cuss with your committee certain activities of the Department that 
are necessary in the agricultural development phases of the western 
reclamation projects. Increases in the total amount of $805,000 
appear in the estimates of three Department agencies to cover the 
cost of these activities during fiscal year 1953. These are summarized 
in a table attached to this statement. The agencies concerned, the 
BPISAE, SCS, and BAE, will furnish the committee the necessary 
explanatory details in connection with the hearings on their respective 
agency requests. Therefore, at this time we will confine ourselves 
to a general presentation to acquaint the committee with (1) the 
cooperative working relationships between the Departments of In- 
terior and Agriculture in reclamation development, (2) special needs 
for agricultural services in the reclamation program and (3) the results 
of a joint study and analysis of those needs by the two departments 
during the past year. 

Mr. Eaton, representing the Bureau of Reclamation of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, is here today to explain the need for work by the 
Department of Agriculture in the reclamation program. 

It is unnecessary to dwell on the vital importance of reclamation 
projects to the Western States. The members of this committee are 
aware of the life-giving qualities of irrigation water in the agricultural 
economies of those States. The development of suitable agricultural 
lands for irrigation, the construction of irrigation water supply systems, 
together with important legal, administrative, and technical details 
incident to the appropriation and use of water, are all a part of a 
complex governmental activity. 


COOPERATION BETWEEN AGRICULTURE AND INTERIOR 


In this task the Department of Agriculture has worked cooperatively 
with the Department of the Interior for many years and such coopera- 
tion is vital to the success of the reclamation program. Cooperation 
with the land-grant colleges is, of course, essential and is carried on 
within the traditional cooperative arrangement with which the com- 
mittee is familiar. In the investigation, planning, development, 
settlement, and operation phases of reclamation projects many prob- 
lems must be considered which have their origin in the science of 
agriculture and the business of farming. To meet these problems, 
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Department of Agriculture agencies furnish physical and economic 
data, technical judgments, and agricultural services necessary to 
develop the reclamation project farms into prosperous agricultural 
communities. 





IMPORTANCE OF THE RECLAMATION PROGRAM 


An important angle of interest to all those having responsibility in 
the field of agriculture is the fact that the reclamation program is 
essentially a phase of agricultural development and an important 
one. On the long pull, the Department has a great interest in and 
responsibility for the success of these undertakings. Great contri- 
butions to the Nation’s food supply and the prosperity and welfare of 
many farm families are objectives of the reclamation program. 
Therefore, successful reclamation projects make important con- 
tributions to the objectives of national agricultural programs. 

This picture of interdepartmental cooperation is not a new one— 
though not yet completely effective, it has existed for a long time. 
In the Department it is well established in the programs of practically 
all the functional agencies engaged in research, education, credit, and 
technical service. But the real point we want to make to the com- 
mittee is that (1) there has been tremendous expansion of the reclama- 
tion program within recent years in which the Federal Government has 
authorized large projects and appropriated substantial sums, and (2) 
the Department of Agriculture’s services have not been expanded 
sufficiently to meet the needs which inevitably resulted from the 
expanded program. The Bureau of Reclamation representative here 
with us today, will describe for the committee the need for the various 
kinds of agricultural agency services on the reclamation projects. 
We of the Department of Agriculture on the basis of our own infor- 
mation, as well as that supplied us by the Bureau of Reclamation, are 
well aware that our programs should be better adapted to the needs 
of western reclamation. 


JOINT STUDY AND ANALYSIS OF RECLAMATION PROJECTS 


In recognition of the problem that we are presenting today, the 
Bureau of the Budget made a study about 4 vears ago and on the 
basis of its findings suggested a joint course of action to the Depart- 
ments of Agriculture and Interior under which their respective an- 
nual activities would be cooperatively planned to meet the specific 
requirements for the various categories of work on the reclamation 
projects. As a step in implementing these suggestions and in recog- 
nition of growing demands from those interested in western reclama- 
‘tion, the Secretaries of Agriculture and Interior exchanged. letters 
about a year ago agreeing to cooperatively examine the current re- 
quirements for agricultural services on the reclamation projects with 
a view to making some provision for them in the 1953 budget esti- 
mates for the Department of Agriculture. As a result the Bureau of 
Reclamation supplied detailed data showing (1) early dates on which 
projects are to be opened for settlement, (2) number of farms, (3) 
probable requirements of the farmers for credit, technical help, and 
so forth, (4) problems requiring agricultural research and basic data. 
This information was evaluated by USDA agencies and used, with 
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other available data and information, to formulate the work program 
for which funds are now being requested. 

As the Department agencies involved will subsequently bring out, 
only the work of most critical importance has been included in their 
requests for funds. These agencies have worked together in formulat- 
ing their respective programs of work for which they are requesting 
funds. Their proposed programs are coordinated to best meet the 
demand for agricultural work in the reclamation program. Each 
agency, of course, has planned the work increment represented by 
its requested increase in funds as an integral part of its total pro- 
gram of work. While the activities of the Agriculture agencies are 
of particular value to the reclamation program, they are a part of 
the continuing natural program of work for which the Department of 
Agriculture is responsible. The purpose of this discussion today is to 
highlight to the committee certain deficiencies in the work of the 
department as related to the agricultural development phases of 
western reclamation, deficiencies that have intensified over the past 
few years as the reclamation program has expanded and that will 
probably have important adverse effects on the agriculture of the 
Western States if allowed to continue. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Eaton would you care to make a_ general 
statement at this time? 

Mr. Eaton. I am E. D. Eaton, Director of Operation and Mainte- 
nance for the Bureau of Reclamation. I am here with the approval 
of the Commissioner and the Secretary of the Interior to give general 
support to the extension of our coordinated program with the agricul- 
tural agencies of the Federal Department and of the State colleges 
and extension services. 

I think it may help, Mr. Chairman, to give you a quick summary 
of a few figures that will measure the scope of the reclamation program 
that has been in operation for over 50 years, according to acts of 
Congress authorizing our work. 


ACREAGE SERVED BY RECLAMATION PROJECTS 


Prior to World War II, reclamation projects in the 17 Western 
States served approximately 5 million irrigable acres. Since World 
War II, the resumption of construction has been increased by an 
additional 1.5 million acres. 

Mr. Wuairren. Could you give us the figure on the amount of money 
the Government has invested in reclaiming those through the years? 
Perhaps you do not have the figures but | would like to have it for 
the record. 

Mr. Eaton. I have the summary figures for you and will be pleased 
to supply anything further you want. If you would like, I will 
complete the acreage figures. 

Projects now under construction at the present time will increase 
the irrigated acreage beyond what is now served by a little over 3 
million acres. 

The next step is projects authorized but not under construction 
which will up that by something less than an additional million acres 
and in the future, as possible potential projects, there is something 
like 10 to 12 million acres beyond present authorizations. 
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CUMULATIVE EXPENDITURES FOR RECLAMATION ACTIVITIES 


On the dollar figures, Mr. Chairman, expenditures to date since 
1902 are almost exactly $2 billion for the multiple-purpose projects. 
That includes irrigation, electric power, flood control, and small 
amounts of navigation. The irrigation portion of that amounts to 
something over half of the expenditures to date. The work that is 
authorized, either under construction or scheduled for future con- 
struction, will be substantially greater than the $2 billion already 
expended. 

We are now serving directly 135,000 family-sized farms. These are 
the water users on reclamation projects. 

In support of Mr. Will’s statements, I would like to indicate, the 
Bureau of Reclamation is not primarily an agricultural agency. We 
prefer to look to the agricultural agencies of the Federal departments 
and the State colleges as our experts in matters of soils management, 
crops, fertilizers, and things of that sort, which are needed to bring 
the lands delivered water through w orks constructed by reclamation 
into their highest beneficial use. Also, in matters of farm manage- 
ment, marketing arrangements, and all of the economic aspects “of 
things which reclamation farmers need to work with in order to make 
their farms successful, we regard as being outside of our primary field. 

Then there is a third great area of credit requirements in order to 
bring the lands into useful farms and bring about the improvement 
and development of these farms expeditiously. 

As we see it all of this involves a good deal of research work in the 
agricultural fields; finding out about these new soil conditions, for 
example, which occur in the areas we are bringing in under irrigation. 
It requires also direct assistance to the settlers in giving them infor- 
mation and advice and imparting to them the new knowledge that 
the agricultural agencies have. 

I would like to bring to your attention that the Secretary of the 
Interior has the responsibility to the Congress to bring back into the 
Federal Treasury the money which was appropriated he reclamation 
projects. Similarly and as a part of this assignment, mature decisions 
must be made as to which projects should be constructed and how 
much should be spent on them as a basis for recommendations for 
appropriations, and in figuring the repayment rates and things of that 
sort. <A creat deal of information on agricultural questions is 
needed in the Bureau of Reclamation and Development in reaching 
thése decisions. 

Development of the Secretary’s recommendations is advanced if we 
can be in consultation and have the advice and assistance of the 
technical agencies trained in the agricultural fields. 

We have, at the present time, about 104 cooperative programs with 
various agricultural agencies to bring about this kind of coordinated 

program. 

pe That covers the points that I was suggesting for your information 
and I would be very glad to answer any questions. 

Mr. Wurrren. Two billion dollars had been expended. Does that 
include the large dams that have been built throughout the West? 
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Mr. Eaton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wuirten. Does that include all costs? 

Mr. Eaton. Yes, sir; that includes all costs. For example, Hoover 
Dam, Grand Coulee Dam, Shasta Dam. They are all included in 
the $2 billion figure. 

Mr. Wuirrten. The $2 billion is the reclamation portion of it, and 
does not include the part of the cost that is allocated to the develop- 
ment of power, or does it? 

Mr. Eaton. It does include power. It includes the allocation to 
power. As I pointed out, the $2 billion is the total expended to date 
for all purposes. The amount required to complete the projects now 
covered by congressional authorization is almost double that, sir. 

Mr. Wuitrren. Do you mean it would be about $4 billion more 
before you complete your present plans? 


ESTIMATED FUTURE ACREAGE OF ALL RECLAMATION PROJECTS 


Mr. Eaton. That will complete the ones now under construction 
and those authorized projects on which construction has not actually 
started. 

Mr. Wuirren. Now for that which is under construction or con- 
templated, either authorized or not authorized, what is the estimate 
as to the number of acres that would be brought in? 

Mr. Eaton. Including the acres which are already completed, plus 
those under construction, those authorized and the ultimate potential 
will be in the order of 22,000,000 to 25,000,000 acres total. No final 
figure can be given on future development until surveys have been 
completed and final plans drawn. The last 10,000,000 acres of that 
are pretty nebulous, but that is working from the amount of water 
that is available. 

Mr. Wurrren. What would be the estimated total cost, if you 
have the figures on all of it, to irrigate the 22,000,000 acres? 

Mr. Eaton. We are getting into pretty thin estimates there, be- 
cause we have not located some of those ultimate potential projects. 

Mr. Wuitten. We realize you are of necessity, giving us a rough 
estimate. 

Mr. Eaton. Maybe we can very preliminarily and generally esti- 
mate that it may be as much as $12 billion to $18 billion. I want to 
emphasize that some of this may be in the next century. 

Mr. Wurrren. You are just talking about lands that could be 
properly utilized if these works were undertaken. 

Mr. Eaton. If economic conditions justify very high expenditures. 
If we need the land that badly, for example, we could move water 
over great distances and pump it to elevations now not considered as 
economically feasible. We know the land and water are there— 
future demands must determine the rate of their development. 

Mr. Wurrren. The need to do that would depend upon the use of 
the lands we now have. If we continue to let them disintegrate and 
wash away and go to sea through the Mississippi River and otherwise, 
we might come to the place where we would have to do this. 

Mr. Eaton. That is certainly correct. 

Mr. Wurrren. Now we are asked here for $805,000 in the budget 
estimates of several agencies of the Department, who will come before 
us individually and supply the justification in detail. 
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I wonder how much of that is for projects now under construction 
and how much is dependent on money that you may be asking for in 
your present request. In other words, how much of this is contingent 
upon the Congress granting new funds to carry on construction in the 
Bureau of Reclamation, of the Department of the Interior? 

Mr. Witt. I can give you my concept of it, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Eaton can probably supplement what I say. 

The work that we have outlined here as represented by these money 
figures, is to provide certain kinds of service on projects that are either 
constructed and in the process of settlement at the present time, 
or will be settled very soon, or may still be in the detailed planning 
stage, but all of them in the category of projects for which com- 
mitments have been made by the Congress for early construction 
and development. 

They represent jobs for which firm commitments have been made 
by this Congress, for early development. 


METHOD OF REPAYING OF COSTS OF RECLAMATION PROJECTS 


Mr. Wuirren. Now, with regard to the cost in reclaiming this 
land, how is this handled? Is it charged against the land, all except 
perhaps the power, and amortized over a period of years or how is it 
done? 

Mr. Eaton. Under the act under which we operate, all expenditures 
are reimbursable and must be returned in full to the Treasury except 
for a rather minor portion which is authorized as nonreimbursable for 
flood control, navigation purposes. 

The irrigation costs are returnable without interest from two 
sources. One, the direct payments by the water users who sign con- 
tracts to return those costs in 40 years withour interest, plus, as 
authorized by Congress, the credit of surplus power revenues where 
there are power features in the project. 

That is, if I may explain further, power costs must be returned to 
the Treasury in full, with 3 percent interest. 

Mr. Wuirren. After the power cost is paid, then to whom do the 
power-generating facilities belong? 

Mr. Eaton. The Federal Government. They always remain with 
the Federal Government. 

Almost all these power plants earn more money than is required to 
meet their payments with interest. That surplus revenue is assigned 
as assistance to the water users in meeting their irrigation payments. 

Mr. Wuirrten. In other words, any profit made on the power can 
be applied to payment for the benefits received through irrigation? 

Mr. Eaton. That is right. 

Mr. Wuirren. I would like to have the pertinent provisions of the 
irrigation program for the record. I mean the pertinent provisions 
of each of your acts. 

If you will put them in the record for us, we will appreciate it. 

Mr. Eaton. I will be very glad to do that. 

(The information requested is as follows: ) 


STATEMENT ON FEDERAL IRRIGATION 


Until the enactment of the Reclamation Act of June 17, 1902 (32 Stat. 388, 
43 U.S. C. 391), the Federal Government’s activities were limited to encouraging 
the irrigation and settlement of arid public lands. The Reclamation Act of 1902 
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-directed the Secretary of Interior to make surveys, construct and operate and 


maintain irrigation works in order to reclaim the arid and semiarid lands of 
what are now the 16 westernmost States, appropriating for this purpose receipts 
from the sale of the public lands in these States and Territories, this money 
constituting the “reclamation fund.” In 1906 the Congress extended the rec- 
lamation act to the State of Texas. 

By the passage of the Reclamation Act of 1902, Congress established irrigation 
in the West as a national policy. With its many supplements and amendments 
throughout the years, most of which are set forth in title 43 of the United States 
Code, it constitutes the body of reclamation law which guides the reclamation 
activities of the Secretary of the Interior through the Bureau of Reclamation. 

Under the original 1902 legislation, when the Secretary of the Interior deter- 
mined that construction of a project was practicable he could let contracts with 
moneys from the reclamation fund and give notice of the available irrigable lands 
under the project and the per-acre construction charges required to be repaid to 
the reclamation fund in not more than 10 annual installments. However, the 
reclamation fund became exhausted before the early projects could be completed 
and as a result the Congress in 1910 repealed the 1902 provision requiring that 
the major portion of the funds arising from the sale of public lands in each State 
be expended therein and required an order of the President to start construction 
of any new project. In 1914 expenditures from the reclamation fund were required 
to be made by congressional appropriations. In 1920 and 1938, 52% percent of 
oil revenues from the public lands were authorized by Congress to be paid into 
the reclamation fund. In 1924 the Fact Finders’ Act required that no new project 
could be constructed or estimates of appropriation submitted therefor until the 
Secretary of the Interior had made certain engineering and economic findings of 
feasibility. In 1933 construction of reclamation projects was made an integral 
part of the Federal public-works program, thereby making allotments from such 
emergency funds available to finance reclamation projects and their repayment 
available to augment the reclamation fund. 

This gradual change in the methods of authorizing and financing reclamation 
projects to meet changing economic conditions and national! needs culminated in 
the automatic authorization procedures of the Reclamation Project Act of 1939 
as amended by the Flood Control Act of 1944. Under these current procedures, 
in general, multiple-purpose, basin-wide projects rather than single-purpose 
irrigation projects are now authorized for construction and financed by general 
appropriations in addition to the moneys available in the reclamation fund. 

he Secretary of the Interior makes a project finding of feasibility concerning 
the engineering and economic justification for the project, the allocation of the 
costs of the project to be repaid by the irrigation, power and municipal water 
users and the allocation of costs of flood control and navigation as nonreimbursable 
national benefits, and submits this finding in the form of a report to the affected 
states and the Secretary of the Army, the President, and the Congress. If the 
affected States and the Secretary of the Army do not agree with the findings of 
feasibility or if the estimated allocations of reimbursable costs do not equal the 
estimated total reimbursable cost of the project, it may not be undertaken unless 
approved by the Congress. 

Repayment of construction costs into the reclamation fund is a basic principle. 
In recent years project costs allocable to navigation, flood control, and the pres- 
ervation and propagation of fish and wildlife have been authorized to be non- 
reimbursable. Over the years the 10-year period during which individual water 
users repaid the full cost of single-purpose irrigation projects has been increased 
by the Congress to 40 years plus a 10-year development period within which a 
water users’ organization organized pursuant to State law and satisfactory in 
form and powers to the Secretary of the Interior may repay the reimbursable 
cost of multiple-purpose projects. 

Congress has enacted many laws governing various aspects of the construction 
and operation of irrigation projects. A repayment contract must be executed 
with a satisfactory water users’ organization in advance of delivery of water. Pur- 
suant to these statutes the responsibility for the operation and maintenance of the 
irrigation works and the collection of the construction and operation and mainte- 
nance charges are turned over to the water users’ duly authorized organization in 
accordance with repayment contract provisions. 

A primary objective of the policy of the Congress as expressed in the reclamation 
law is the establishment of family size farms. Ever since the Reclamation Act of 
1902, the area of entry on reclamation project public lands has been required to be 
limited to family size farms not less than 40 nor more than 160 acres, and no right 
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to the use of project water on private lands could be had for a tract exceeding 160 
irrigable acres to any one landowner or for 320 acres held jointly. In addition, the 
Congress has bolstered this farm-home policy by antispeculation provisions pro- 
hibiting the sale of lands in excess of the acreage limit for more than the appraised 
price of the land, plus improvements, without reference to the values added by the 
construction of the particular reclamation project. 

In addition to the provisions of Federal law governing the construction and 
operation of reclamation projects, Congress has enacted special policies for the 
rehabilitation of people and land under the water conservation and utilization 
program in which the Department of Agriculture and other Federal agencies have 
participated and legislated especially for Boulder Canyon, Columbia Basin, and 
other reclamation projects. 





AGRICULTURE-INTERIOR COOPERATION IN RECLAMATION WORK 


Mr. ANDERSEN. Has any of this work been done previously under 
other appropriations? 

Mr. Eaton. The cooperation of the Department of Agriculture, 
sir? Is that the question? 

Mr. AnpersEN. Is this entirely new work as far as these reclamation 
areas are concerned and under the supervision of the Department of 
Agriculture? 

Mr. Eaton. No, sir; we have this history of this sort of joint pro- 
gram which goes back, to my knowledge, to 1916, and at that time, 
the Department of Agriculture set up some special experiment stations 
on our reclamation projects in the West. 

Since World War II, we have had an increasingly active program of 
cooperation with the agricultural agencies in all of the categories that 
I mentioned of research and assistance to settlers and advice to us for 
the use of the Secretary of the Interior. This program that is before 
you now is somewhat of an expansion of what we have had in recent 
years. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. It is a little doubtful in my mind as to just what 
you are requesting this money for. Can you be a little more specific 
as to just why you need the $805,000. 

Mr. Eaton. I think Mr. Will will be more competent to speak on 
them since they are in the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Wit. First, to underscore what Mr. Eaton has said, the work 
that we contemplate here is the same kind of work that we have been 
doing in the programs of these agencies for a long, long time and we 
are presenting this in the form of increases for reason that the Bureau 
of Reclamations program has been going ahead of us. 

They have been expanding and we have not. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Then you have not been doing this particular work 
in these particular areas prior to this? 

Mr. Witt. We have been doing some of it in these particular areas. 

Mr. AnpreRsEN. Where have you been getting the money for that 
purpose? 

Mr. Wiiu. Under the same headings we are requesting it here. 
Under the headings of these respective bureaus. And these same 
agencies are now, and have been, doing this kind of work throughout 
the West, but it is not adequate at the present time. For example, 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

With their money, it is contemplated they would undertake an 
analysis of the economics of farming. The size and type of farm 
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enterprises, marketing problems and so on, which are very important 
in the development of these projects. 

The BPISAE, will undertake physical research, soils problems, 
crop adaptations, and so on. ‘Also soils surveys. 

Mr. AnpeRSEN. Do not the experiment stations do a lot of work 
of this kind through the Midwest, in the reclamation projects, such 
as taking soil tests and such? 

Mr. Witt. That is correct, Mr. Andersen, and that work is carried 
out in cooperation with our agencies, and would be here. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. This would not be a duplication? 

Mr. Witt. That is right. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. It would be an enlargement? 

Mr. Witt. It would be an expansion of the work in which the 
Department carries out these activities in cooperation with the land- 
grant colleges. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Then in reality, what these requests amount to is 
a little bit more favorable consideration to that portion of the West 
having to do with reclamation projects, does it not, beyond what we 
have already done, generally speaking, through America? 

Mr. Wit. That is correct, sir, and for the reason that the Reclama- 
tion development is under way. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. You feel that the problems have arisen there which 
need this accelerated approach, is that it? 

Mr. Wit. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Eaton. If I may make a comment at that point, Mr. Andersen, 
with the great number of agricultural agencies who are experts in 
these various fields, and not being an agricultural agency ourselves, 
the Bureau of Reclamation in each State looks to the State college 
to coordinate and bring together all of the work of the different agen- 
cies of the State and the Federal Government, and bring them to 
focus for our use in the specialized problems of Reclamation. Without 
this help it would be difficult to know from where we: should choose. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. The purpose of my questioning is my knowledge 
that a lot of this work has already been done through that area. 

I am pretty well acquainted with Montana and several of the State 
colleges. I am asking now for information as to the need for this 
particular item at this time. 

Mr. Eaton. There are no States in particular, sir. We have fine 
working relations with the State colleges, and they have established 
their councils of all the representatives of the different agencies 
through whom we work. 

Mr. Witt. I might say on that point, Mr. Andersen, that during the 
past several years, the land-grant college group has urged the Depart- 
ment repeatedly to equip itself to better service these problems in 
cooperation with these State colleges. 

On various occasions they have pointed out to us specific problems 
in their States which need attention in the field of agricultural service, 
and have indicated to us that we were just not doing our part of the 
job as we should. 

For example, Wyoming University is on record along that line, and 
other States, too. 

Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Will, do you know anybody who does not need 
more money now? I do not. 
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Mr. Wit. I am not sure, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Wuirren. You have plenty yourself? 
Mr. Wit. I realize that the committee has a problem that we do 
not have in the over-all, but we feel it is our responsibility to bring our 
problem to your attention for such consideration as necessary in con- 
nection with other activities as it may deserve. 
Our only way of doing it is to present it in the form of increases. 
Mr. Wuirren. The Bureau of the Budget has approved this, or 
you would not be here with it. 


FUNDS FOR ECONOMIC ANALYSES DISTRIBUTED BY PROJECTS 


The first item here is for $150,000 for analysis of economic problems 
in present and potential irrigation areas. 

Now, where in the BAE, do you have any funds for analysis of.eco- 
nomic problems in a particular area? Are these justifications and re- 
quests built up region by region, or do we give them a sum of money 
se meet their problems of economic investigations on a Nation-wide 

asis? 

Mr. Witt. It is a Nation-wide program, Mr. Chairman, but in that 
Nation-wide program, they do recognize peculiar problems. 

Mr. Wauirren. Certainly. I know they do, but do you think it is 
wise for us to appropriate to BAE by State or region, or should we 
appropriate to a Federal Department or Bureau and let them use 
the funds in the various regions as the problems balance with prob- 
lems in other areas? 

Mr. Witt. I believe, Mr. Chairman, it would be the latter and I 
believe that is the way it would be handled. 

Mr. Wuirren. You are afraid you could not get it that way, so 
you just set this off to the side? Is the reason this is requested this 
way that you have a better chance of getting this increase by asking 
for it in the irrigated areas? 

Mr. Wut. In the Department, we feel that this is of sufficient 
major importance that we should present it to you in this fashion. 

Now the BAE’s work will have some use throughout the West 
generally, sir, irrespective of the areas in which the work is done. 
I think to some extent it will have value in other parts of the country. 

Mr. Wurrren. Lam not questioning that, but should this committee 
let you get us in the position of providing funds by regions, or should 
we appropriate to BAE the amount of money the committee feels it 
should have, based on the economy of the Nation and the likelihood 
of getting benefits to the extent of the amount appropriated. 

Let’s suppose that we give them $150,000 extra for this particular 
problem and then Congress cuts the funds for the balance of the 
country. Would that not be giving preference here as against what 
you would be doing elsewhere? Or, if we give this increase for this 
particular region, should we eliminate all other funds that might come 
out of the regular appropriations for this purpose? Should we let 
them have what they might get under the regular appropriations in 


the way of attention from the BAE in this region, plus the $150,000? 


That is of major importance. 
Just what are you leading us into? 
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Mr. Witt. I think I can explain how we would handle it. We are 
presenting it as an increase—— 

Mr. Wuirten. I can see what you are going to do, but I am asking 
you, are you not leading us into a new procedure? 

Mr. Wit. Our concept, Mr. Chairman, is that this work is a part 
of our regular work in these respective bureaus. 

Mr. Wuirren. Well, what if the committee stops you right there 
and says, “Do it with your regular appropriation.”” What would 
you say? 

Mr. Witt. We will get a certain amount of money for each type of 
activity. The work that we have set forth here is something that 
we recognize as necessary and with the amount of money that we 
finally get in these different agencies, we will do the best we can in 
taking care of all the needs, including the needs that we set forth here. 

If we should come up with less than we are requesting, then we will 
under that reduced amount, handle this kind of work along with 
other types of work and weigh and consider the respective merits of 
each. 

This would be a part of our Nation-wide program. 

Mr. Wuirrten. It is strengthened by special attention of the com- 
mittee, and the Congress, to this extent. 

Mr. Witu. That is right. We present it this way because we feel 
this is the best way you can consider this. 

REGIONS INVOLVED IN ECONOMICAL ANALYSIS FOR RECLAMATION 

PROJECTS 


Mr. Wuirren. What particular regions would this apply to? 

Mr. Eaton. The general statement, Mr. Whitten, is that this is 
applying to the 17 Western States, generally, lying west of the Mis- 
sourl River or west of the ninety-seventh meridian. The reclamation 
program is limited and defined by acts of Congress. 

There are approximately 70 existing projects that are now delivering 
water in that area, and about an additional 50 are under construction 
or under study, and are pretty well distributed through those 17 
Western States. If you would like, I would be glad to give you a 
detailed list. 

Mr. Wuirren. We would be glad to have that submitted to the 
committee. 

(The information referred to is as follows.) 
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Bureau of Reclamation list of prajecte. and status of construction by States 
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Bureau of Reclamation list of projects and status of constructicn by States—Continued 
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RELATION OF SPECIAL ANALYSES TO OTHER ECONOMIC INVESTIGATIONS 


Mr. Wuirren. What would be your position if we should provide 
that, out of the amount we appropriate to the BAE for this type of 
work throughout the country, $150,000 shall be made available for 
this region? Is this work important enough to set aside $150,000 
out of the total in their regular request? 

I am trying to get a comparison here now of what value you put 
on it. 

Mr. Wiit. Mr. Chairman, I believe that this work should be an 
integral part of the total program of these respective agencies, and 
with the total money that each one of them gets for certain kinds of 
activities this particular problem should be handled as a part of the 
Nation-wide program, and it should get the attention it deserves in 
competition with all the others. 

Mr. Wuirten. You state it should get the attention it deserves from 
the regular appropriation and, in addition to the attention it deserves, 
it ought to get $150,000 more than has been decided by the Department 
that it deserved in times past. 

That is the way I understand this request before the committee. 

Mr. Wit. That is the way we are presenting it. 

Mr. Wauirrten. In other words, they ought to have $150,000 more 
in the next fiscal year than the Department itself has felt it deserved up 
until the next fiscal year. 

Mr. Wiii. What the Department has been getting up until now. 

Mr. Wuirren. Well, up until this fiscal year you have been giving 
it the attention it deserved out of the money you have had compared 
with what the rest of the country deserved, have you not? 

Mr. Witt. Well, I think on that point there has been some falling 
behind in the West simply because we have had a Nation-wide pattern 
and that teads to be preserved. The western development has accel- 
erated during the past few years. I believe in the West there has been 
a greater deficiency in our work there. 

Mr. Wuirren. That comes from allocations within the Department. 
You think the Department has failed to allocate a proper proportion 
of funds to this area, considering the total amount that you have. 

Mr. Wixt. I think it has, and I think it is explainable. 

Mr. Wuirren. Now, is there not a limit on the funds Congress can 
provide? Isn’t the real answer in the proper allocation? 

Mr. Wirt. We have been doing some of that. We have been 
making some adjustments. ; 

Mr. Wurrren. How much longer would it take you to get through 
making those adjustments so that you could say, ‘Within what we 
have, we have given it the attention we should’? How long would 
it take to bring that adjustment around? 

Mr. Wixt. I do not believe we would be able to catch up on that 
basis, in view of the rapidly expanding program in the West. 

Mr. Wuirren. You cannot do it without taking it from somewhere 
else, but if you have a given amount of money —surely you folks have 
enough courage to divide it up in the proportions you think it should 
be allotted. 

Mr. Wixt. In a Nation-wide program there arises inflexibility be- 
cause of continuing projects that take a number of years. It is not 
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advisable from year to year to drastically make alterations in the 
program. : 

Mr. Wuirren. Now, there are a lot of things about BAE that are 
not tied down. Going out and making surveys, getting answers, and 
totaling them up and similar work is not as tied down as a lot of pro- 
grams in the Department of Agriculture, is it? peietit 
~ Mr. Wiut. There is some flexibility; that is correct; and I think it 
is fair to say that there is some degree of inflexibility, too. 

Mr. Wuirren. Now, how could BAE be inflexible where it is a case 
of having folks go around and ask questions, make studies, do a little 
arithmetic, and come up with estimates? Where could that be inflex- 
ible unless you folks do it by allocating funds to regions which you are 
asking us to start out on here? 

Mr. Wiiu. Well, simply because there are demands in other parts 
of the country——— 

Mr. Wurrren. You just have not gotten enough money to meet 
the demands. Now, that is the truth, is it not? 

Mr. Wiiu. That is correct. 

Mr. Wuirren. Is that not the governmental problem we all have? 

Mr. Witt. And it becomes particularly acute in any given area 
like this where there is a rapid expansion. 

Mr. Wuirren. And, rather than try to slow it down where there 
is no rapid expansion, you felt the thing to do was to ask for more 
money? 

Mr. Wut. That is right. Perhaps there were other ways we could 
have presented it, but we thought this was the best form. 

Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Roberts wants to get into this, I think. 

Mr. Roperts. | want to say a word or two, Mr. Chairman, to 
make sure we have this matter clear; | believe we have. 

The proposal! here is not to provide additional money to BAKE, for 
example, outside of BAE’s regular appropriation. When the BAE 
comes up this afternoon, they will come up before the committee with 
an estimate for 1953, for a total amount for “‘ Economic investigations,” 
which will include the proposed increase of $150,000 along with funds 
for other work. 

| agree with you 100 percent that it is not desirable to begin appro- 
priating money to BAE or to any other agency in the Department of 
Agriculture segmented by regions. The proposal is to increase the 
general appropriation for ‘Economic investigations.”’ But, as we have 
always done in the past—and you will find it in a number of bureaus 
this year where it is not feasible to reallocate funds within the existing 
appropriation—we have tried to be quite specific in advising you of 
the purpose of the increase and where it would be spent if appropriated. 

For example, when you discuss the BAE estimate, you will find not 
only a request for strengthening this activity but also for the establish- 
ment of certain new statistical series on farm costs and farm prices 
which affect the Southwest, South, and the southeastern parts of the 
country. 

One of the reasons they are unable to take care of that situation 
within their existing funds is that they are already maintaining a 
number of series of reports covering various types of farming opera- 
tions. If they are going to continue their research work in those 
fields, they must continue the existing series. It is a question of 
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whether the existing series are more important than the proposed new 
ones on other types of farm operations. In making that determination 
it was decided that it was more desirable to continue the present series 
of reports and realize on the investment already made, and to request 
an additional sum of money to provide additional series on types of 
farming operations where there is an increasing demand for informa- 
tion on types of farming operations that we are not covering. 

There are certain types of combination cotton and peanut farms, for 
example, which are not being covered by a report at all. 

I wanted to make that explanation to be sure that the committee 
understood that we are not asking for any segmentation of BAE’s 
appropriation. We are doing what we have always done in the past, 
namely, explaining the purpose for which a specific increase is being 
requested. 

Mr. Wurrren. But if we give it. to you for a particular purpose it 
would be used as it has been justified and as it has been appropriated. 

Mr. Roxserrs. That is correct, sir, we have always tried to do 
that on all the items we have presented to the committee in the past. 

The difference, I think, in this estimate is that certainly within my 
experience in the Department of Agriculture there has been, during 
the past vear, a closer working relationship between the Department 
of Agriculture and the Department of the Interior on planning pro- 
grams for the reclamation areas. This year I think, Mr. Will—and | 
want you to correct me if this statement is in error—is the first time 
we have had a close working relationship which involved Agriculture’s 
review of the proposed work not only for 1953, but also for the immedi- 
ate years ahead, in the Bureau of Reclamation. This year it was 
possible for Agriculture people to sit down with Interior representa- 
tives to determine what the agricultural needs were in connection with 
existing and proposed projects in the Bureau of Reclamation. The 
work proposed to be done under these estimates is agriculture work. 
It is the same kind of work the Department of Agriculture is perform- 
ing outside reclamation areas. Since agricultural work is involved, 
we believe that if it is to be done, it should be done through the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture programs, and thus avoid the possibility of du- 
plicating competent staffs in the two agencies. 


PRESENT AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH IN RECLAMATION AREAS 


Mr. Wuirren. There are two or three things that arise for con- 
sideration in that. Now, as I understood it, these irrigation projects 
have already been built. To go in and do this is, to some extent, 
after the fact in determining what should be done. 

Now, the folks are moving into these areas. It strikes me that this 
activity is in line with the regular work that is provided by Extension 
Service, by State experiment stations, and by units of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry. 

The Bureau of Plant Industry is requesting $125,000 extra for the 
work we have been describing and Soil Conservation Service is asking 
for $400,000 to provide farmers in reclamation areas with land 
capability surveys. " 

What units does the Bureau of Plant Industry have in this area? 

Mr. Wit. They have a laboratory at present at Riverside, Calif., 
for salinity work. They also have experimental work under way in 
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some of the reclamation projects in cooperation with the Bureau of 
Reclamation and with other units of the Department. For example, 
in the central Washington project, or the Columbia Basin project, 
there is some experimental work there on the ground, under way, in 
which they are involved. 

The requested funds here would expand that type of activity to 
other areas where it is needed. 

Much of that is very practical in nature in the field of research. 
It is what might be called applied research, trying to find out what is 
best in the problems of that immediate project. ‘The farmers who are 
endeavoring to farm there have particular problems. 


GROWING NEED FOR RESEARCH IN IRRIGATED AREAS 


Mr. Eaton. Could 1 make a comment at this point? 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Eaton. I could give two examples of situations that confront 
the Bureau of Reclamation. For example, on the great Columbia 
Basin project, which has been under construction since 1934, with the 
irrigation features suspended during World War II, and then going 
ahead again in 1945, this spring, in 1952, the first major block of 
irrigable lands on that project will go into production with approxi- 
mately 130 new farmers moving into that area and putting lands to 
irrigation. 

Although that project has been under construction for over 15 years, 
1952 is the first year in which we get the real impact of the need of the 
individual farmers for additional advice and assistance and extension 
work and things of that sort. Each year for the next 15 years we will 
be bringing in an additional block of about 60,000 new acres. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Eaton, here is the thing that gets me: Agricul- 
ture, of course, wants to stay up with the Interior. The people in the 
Department say, ‘““Why, Interior does not even get asked any ques- 
tions. They get plenty of money for anything.”” That is the feeling 
of some folks pretty high up in the Department of Agriculture. 

In every county there is a county extension agent and an assistant. 
There isa man with the Farmers Home Administration, a man with the 
Soil Conservation Service, and in most areas there is a Soil Conserva- 
tion Service district. In each State there is a State agricultural 
college and in each State there is a State experiment station. 

Now, do you mean to tell me that these States will not give atten- 
tion to these problems through those agencies? 

Mr. Wit. They are giving attention, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wuirren. But they want more money. Is that it? 

Mr. Wixi. Well, on account of the expanded program they are 
putting in some increase in funds from a State standpoint to meet the 
increasing problem and we are endeavoring here to do the same thing 
in respect to the SCS program. 

It is a fact that with regard to some of these rapidly expanding 
problems the SCS will not be able to render the required service——— 

Mr. Wuirren. When you say required service, what do you mean? 
Required by what? 

Mr. Wixu. Required by the farmers who are going in on those 
projects. 
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Mr. Wuirren. Did you know that the SCS throughout the country 
has had all farmers waiting 2 or 3 years to get up to the place where 
they could get a farm plan? I mean that is a general problem over 
the country, is it not? 

Mr. Wit. I think that is correct, but we actually do have situa- 
tions in some of these reclamation project areas where SC districts 
have recently been formed. 

Mr. Wurrren. How much additional money is requested for ney 
districts? I thought this budget now before us asked for $3 or $4 
million extra money to supply 150 new districts. Can we cut that 
out if we allow this? 

Mr. Wit. This is fully coordinated. 

Mr. Wurrren. What do you mean “‘coordinated’’? Do you n ean 
both of them are on the plush side of the requested appropriations? 

Mr. Writ. I mean whatever is set forth as being necessary here is 
not covered elsewhere in the build-up of the SCS estimates. 

Mr. Wuirten. I though you said in the absence of this that they 
could not meet the needs. 

I was pointing out that there was another item in here that is also 
supposed to help them meet their needs. Now, what needs are here 
that they cannot meet if they get the other request? 

Mr. Wiiu. Well, in the over-all—that is, the total amount of money 
they will be requesting, including this amount here, that total amount 
is the amount that it is felt to be necessary to meet the needs through- 
out the country, including the work on these new projects. 

Mr. Wurirren. Of course, I understand certain problems shoul 
have special attention. I am a strong believer in appropriating 
enough money and letting the agency be strong enough to go ahead 
with new problems and discontinue those that have been finished. 

Again it probably belabors the point, but I think you are aware o! 
what problems we all have as trustees of the Nation to find enough 
money to cover activities we already have underway and it is a little 
hard to see how this committee can get any more money out of the 
Congress. 

Mr. Wiit. Mr. Chairman, we try to be appreciative of the over-all 
roblem. I would like to say again that the work that we envision 
ere—these moneys would become a part of the total Nation-wide 

program. Our purpose in bringing this to your attention was to get 
a better understanding and an opportunity to justify this particular 
part of our Nation-wide activity. 

As I say again, it will continue to be handled as a part of the Nation- 
wide going program of the respective bureaus. 


RELATION OF SPECIAL RESEARCH TO REGULAR RECLAMATION 
APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Eaton, if these services were rendered as special 
services by the Reclamation Service, would it be charged as a part o/ 
the cost of these programs and paid back? 

Mr. Eaton. No, sir. The law under which we operate provides 
that the funds appropriated to the Bureau of Reclamation from the 
reclamation fund are reimbursable. 

Mr. Wuairren. Do you think there is enough need and interest 
in this for the Department of the Interior to allot from its appropria- 
tion to Agriculture the money with which to pay for it? 
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Mr. Eaton. The Department of the Interior, sir, has no appropria- 
tions available—— 

Mr. Wuirren. If I were to put a rider on the appropriation bill 
authorizing you to allot from the funds made available to the Depart- 
ment of Interior the money to pay for this, would you say that it is 
of sufficient value in this extra work for this region for you to pay for 
it yourselves? 

Mr. Eaton. The estimates in which we appear for our appropria- 
tions are against specific jusgifications. If we were to take on this 
job, we would have to ask for the additional money. 

Mr. Wurrten. But if you just get so much money, is it of sufficient 
importance for you to curtail something else that you have in your 
budget to have this? I am familiar with the group who handles the 
Interior Department appropriation. If I were to ask them to set 
aside these sums of money to be paid to the Department of Agriculture 
to render these services, would you say that would be sound? 

Mr, Eaton. I will answer that question this way, Mr. Whitten. It 
is our idea that no retardation of the program work of the Bureau of 
Reclamation, as we appeared before the committee justifying it, would 
be in the national interest. Those projects for which we have 
requested funds 

Mr. Wuirten. You folks are here telling us this is in the national 
interest? 

Mr. Eaton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wuirten. I am trying to get a comparison as to which is most 
in the national interest. 

Mr. Earon. I could not recommend to you, sir, any reduction in 
the funds programed for reclamation and construction. 

Mr. Wuirren. You would rather do without this than to have it 
taken out of your own appropriation for this purpose? 

Mr. Earon. I could not recommend any such action. 

May I make this comment, however, experience over 50 years has 
shown that where the settlers got good assistance from the State 
colleges and the Federal agencies they brought their lands into pro- 
duction faster and better, and their repayments on irrigation and con- 
sirucyen came in better and more regularly than when they did not 
rave it. 

Mr. Wairren. If the Department of Agriculture is unable to 
supply this need from their regular appropriation and if you recognize 
what you just said, it looks to me like you might well say that out of 
the sums appropriated to the Department of the Interior funds might 
be allocated for this purpose. 

Mr. Eaton. One of the reasons I avoided answering your question, 
sir, was that it would make a very unusual structure in the Federal 
establishment for funds to go to the Interior Department to finance 
the regular work of the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Wuirten. Since I have been here it has been a customary 
thing. It was a customary procedure during the war as I under- 
stood it. It is much more unusual to come in here and ask for special 
money to meet special problems in a particular area. I think that 
is much more unusual than for you to pay for what you want some- 
body else to do for you. 

Mr. Eaton. We will be glad to follow the direction of Congress 
on that, sir. 
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Mr. Wuirren. We provided money through transfer from Agri- 
culture for you to do the white-pine blister rust work. Of course, 
anybody can be in favor of programs if he gets extra money for it. 
Iam trying to find out if you do not get any extra money, what 
value you place on this request. 

Mr. Eaton. I would say that we consider this work of such value 
that with the agricultural agencies, State and Federal, unable to 
provide the services, we would give careful consideration to repro- 
graming some of the construction in @rder to make sure that the 
existing construction is put to highest productive use. 

Mr. Wuirren. We want it understood that through the Bureau 
money is already made available to meet these needs. We are talking 
about this added emphasis to it, to the tune of about $805,000. 

I am wondering whether you would recommend a curtailment or 
reduction of any part of your own appropriation by $805,000 so that 
the money could be transferred to Agriculture to give this added 
emphasis to this work out there. There is a county agent in every 
county, an assistant agent, a home demonstration agent; there are 
laboratories dealing with soil salinity and all these other things. The 
soil conservation people have help in every area. This is a case of 
giving them $805,000 more to emphasize it. I am asking you if you 
would take your own money and emphasize it to that extent? 

Mr. Earon. I would not be prepared to say just the extent, but I 
would say, sir—for example, on that indication I gave you in the 
Columbia Basin, if the existing provisions of a county agent and an 
assistant county agent and the rest who are out there now, if they are 
not able to keep up with those—— 

Mr. Wurrren. Can you tell us whether they are or not? You 
have asked for this on a basis that they cannot. Now, where is your 
proof that they cannot? 

Mr. Earon. Well, on that particular case, the existing Extension 
personnel have a whole county to cover. 

Settlers are going to come in at 8 o’clock some morning and all 
ask for help that mor ning. They have the new land coming in and 
the water is coming down the ditch and they want to start irrigating. 
If they could not get the help they need to put that land into pro- 
duction—— 

Mr. Wuirren. Can they get it under the regular appropriation, 
or do you know? 

Mr. Earon. I think the agricultural people will have to answer that. 
I cannot talk about their internal organization. 


EXPANDING NEEDS IN SOIL CONSERVATION DISTRICTS 


Mr. Writ. Well, Mr. Chairman, on that our basis of asking for 
this money is that currently we cannot provide the required services 
and, of course, the detailed justification of that will come in connection 
with the Bureau’s estimates, but that is the real basis upon which 
we are coming here, that we are not presently able to meet these 
expanding needs as they should be met. 

Mr. Wuirren. In what area is the Soil Conservation Service able 
to meet its real needs? 

Mr. Wit. Well, throughout the country, I suppose, we are falling 
some short of what we should be doing, but we feel that in the West, 
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in these reclamation project areas, the deficiency is of sufficient 
importance, and it is of a more critical nature there than it is gen- 
erally throughout the country and that is the reason we are coming 
in with this kind of a request. 

Mr. Wurrren. If we do not give you this, are you going to re- 
program in the Department to meet these special needs? 

Mr. Witt. We recognize this work as a part of our responsibility 
and we will do our best to meet that responsibility along with all of 
our other demands. 


WORK TO BE CARRIED OUT BY EXISTING ORGANIZATION 


Mr. Wuirren. A few years ago I asked you if the Department was 
trying to build up a Bureau of Reclamation, when they established 
your section in the Department. There were a lot of folks who indi- 
cated that. Now, is that behind this? 

Mr. Witt. No. All this is, Mr. Whitten—— 

Mr. Wuirren. You recall the occasion that we went into the sub- 
ject of setting up this particular section in the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Mr. Wixi. This work would be a part of the agency programs 
under the current organizational structure of the Department. 

Mr. Wuirren. It would not be pulled into your office at all? 

Mr. Witt. Oh, no, the reason I am here, Mr. Chairman, is that 
my office has worked in a coordinating capacity to pull these prob- 
lems together. It is to bring these bureaus and the Bureau of Reclam- 
ation together in this study. Administratively, if the funds are sup- 
plied, the work will be carried out by the respective bureaus under 
the existing structure. There would be no change whatever. 

I am here as the Secretary’s representative presenting to you a 
problem that involves several agencies just in the normal line of work 
that the Secretary has to handle occasionally. 

Mr. Horan. I am one of the fellows who believes in your office. 
I am a little disturbed about this request for increases. I say that in 
all friendliness. I think you work at your job, and I think your job 
is very important. 

Mr. Wuirren. By my line of questions, | do not mean to indicate 
otherwise. 

Mr. Horan. I am sure that is so. I know something about the 
Columbia Basin and I happen to be worrying about it in a very prac- 
tical sense. I had several people from the Department up in my office 
discussing how we were going to supply low-cost housing to the settlers. 
Like the hot-dog stand operator who spent all his operating capital on 
a thousand dollar cash register, we do not want settlers on the Co- 
lumbia Basin to spend their money on things that will not return in- 
come to them. That is the practical approach to this thing. 

It has been my pleasure to work with Mr. Lasseter on that work. 

In addition, we will have to build in the neighborhood of $26 million 
worth of roads in the Columbia Basin. Churches and schoolhouses 
will have to be constructed. The Bureau of Reclamation, as I under- 
stand it, will supply the bridges across the canals and so forth. We 
will have to have in the neighborhood of $40 to $50 million worth 
of operating capital which will not be ayailable from private sources, 
probably, when we move on the Columbia Basin. 
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Now, as far as the basin is concerned we want this $805,000 available 
for practical use. It all comes out of the common purse of America. 

As I go down the list of things for which you are asking increases, 
I believe that every one of them has already been completed on the 
basin. Let us take the first one. 


4 


RELATIONSHIP TO PREVIOUS WORK IN IRRIGATION AREAS 


“For analysis of economic problems in present and potential 
irrigation areas.’””’ We know already the potentialities of the Columbia 
Basin as we can project it now. We know that we have a deficient 
milkshed in eastern Washington and we know that sugar beets 
probably will be a practical commodity to raise on that type of 
urigated land. 

We know that it cannot compete as a producer of fruit with the 
areas which lie on the eastern slopes of the Cascade Range. 

Unless you could be more specific on this request for $150,000, 
on that first item, I just could not justify it in the light of the other 
needs for available funds. 

Now, let us take the second one. “Bureau of Plant Industry, 
Soils, and Agricultural Engineering for soil surveys.” 

Why, they have almost atomized that basin. You know that. 
We have almost 30 bulletins on the various economic aspects of this 
thing. It has been going on for years, has it not, Mr. Eaton? 

Mr. Eaton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horan. And still it would seem from the testimony you have 
given we want $125,000 for additional work to restudy a study that 
has been going on for 10 or 12 years. 

Now, we have “Soil Conservation Service.” Presumably we will 
have some districts there, and we have some very, very able people 
already in that area who know soil conservation down to a gnat’s 
heel. You, yourselves, are conducting land-leveling work with 
Bureau funds, is that not true? 

Mr. Eaton. We have some development farms for test purposes, 
yes. 

Mr. Horan. That is true, but you will level them with a drag or a 
railroad rail; you will pull that behind a tractor and you will deliver 
the water to the high land, is that not true? 

Mr. Eaton. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Horan. That is being done now. So, your soil- and water- 
conservation and engineering investigations have been going on very 
well, and I want them to go along. However, unless you can prove 
to me that we have to have $130,000 additional for that work, I could 
not justify this in the light of the need for funds for other purposes. 

Now, you want $400,000 to provide farmers in reclamation areas 
with land-capability surveys and other technical assistance needed 
to plan and establish conservation practices. 

Well, I am all for that. But those things have already been done 
in the Columbia Basin. I never fail to go out there and see that 
things are ready for those people to be on that land and to know what 
they are going to do when that water comes down the ditch. It is 
coming down the ditch now. I am not worried about those things. 
I am worried about the credit picture, particularly, and being able 
to assist the farmer and make sure that he knows where he can best 
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spend the money that we are going to have to dig up for him. This 
committee has been working on this housing thing for years. We 
already have sets of plans and bulletins that have been published 
for 2 years to supply that farmer and tell him how to build his own 
septic tank and so forth. 

We have to meet this in a practical way and we have to save our 
money. 

New. this does not return to the Treasury, Mr. Chairman. This 
money is not chargeable against the land out there. 

I do want you to understand that the work of the Department of the 
Interior and the Department of Agriculture is vital out there to us; 
but we can help, too, by pointing out the things that have to be done— 
the practical, down-to-earth, grass-roots things. 

This work has been done on the Columbia Basin. Now, if it has 
not been done elsewhere, tell us. Perhaps we can find the funds to 
help out. But every one of these things has been ‘done, and Mr. 
Eaton should be able to verify that statement on the Columbia Basin. 

Mr. Eaton. If you are interested, sir, I would be glad to supply 
a copy of that bulletin put out by the State college, which covers just 
exactly the sort of things that you are discussing, which shows in 
detail how the State college has brought together all the experts and 
reduced it down to simple farmers’ language—how they build the 
septic tank and how they build that unit-py-unit form, and how they 
go in for the crops, the fertilizer, and the rotation. 

That, in my judgment, is the finest job of bringing together our 
best. present knowledge on technical fields, in simple, understandable 
language that any new farmer can put to work right away. 

I would be very glad to deliver a copy of that to this committee. 

Mr. Horan. I think the committee ought to have that. 

Another thing the committee should keep in mind: That even before 
we passed the anti-speculation bill of 1943 we had analyzed by soil- 
augering drills all of the land in the project. By reason of those sur- 
veys, we had eliminated several hundred thousand acres as being not 
worth putting water on. We had divided and classified the land into 
several different broad classifications: Based on those broad classifica- 
tions, as much as 10 years ago we divided that land into certain types 
of what we call settler units, ranging in the rich land from 40 acres up 
to as high as 160 in class 5, I believe. Is that not true, Mr. Eaton? 

Mr. Eaton. Yes. : 

Mr. Horan. Now, this is a very practical thing. We are trying to 
do a job and look at the whole picture. Mr. Whitten and Mr. Ander- 
sen and myself at least have served together for a long while. We 
believed in your work. But this is not the way to justify a request for 
an increase. 

Mr. Wiux. Well, Mr. Horan, and Mr. Chairman, I think what Mr. 
Horan has said is very fine and emphasizes that this kind of activity 
has been under way for a long time. We realize that 8 or 10 years 
ago, or whenever it was, there was a lot of work done in the State 
of Washington in connection with the Columbia Basin development. 
We invested considerable sums of money in personnel in that joint 
effort, and the bulletins and reports that were published have been 
very valuable in guiding that development. 

We realize, furthermore, in that particular project that it is well 
along, as compared with certain other projects; that probably one 
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of your more important problems there now is adequate credit for the 
settlers. 


MAINTENANCE OF UP-TO-DATE CREDIT SURVEYS 


Mr. Horan. Mr. Will, I think it was 3 years ago I wrote a letter 
to Secretary Brannan, shortly after he took office, requesting a credit 
survey, and he sent a very capable team out there. In fact, I think 
you folks waited a month or so in order to get the right personnel, 
and we ran our credit survey. 

Now, there is one thing here that you do not even mention, only 
inferentially, I think. Now that we are justified in spending some 
money out of at least the Secretary’s office to bring that credit 
survey up to date, 1 am under the apprehension at least that that 
survey is being brought up to date at the present time. Is that not 
true? 

Mr. Witt. Yes; it is, but I would like to emphasize this: that the 
material we have before you this morning is not by any means a com- 
plete listing of all of the Department’s efforts in this field of aid to 
reclamation, and that in the credit program with the Farmers Home 
Administration during the last several years, on the basis of some 
studies they made, they have already taken steps to intensify their 
credit activities in some of these projects. 

Mr. Horan. I have encouraged them at every turn in the road to 
do that. 

Mr. Wiit. For that reason, we have not mentioned that in this 
presentation. 

I would like also—if I may, Mr. Chairman—to quickly point out 
that the type of work in the Columbia Basin project that Mr. Horan 
has described that was done 8 or 10 years ago is now needed in some 
of these other project areas. 

In the West the program project by project is in various phases of 
development. 

For example, in the States of North and South Dakota, there is a 
crying need for some of the basic physical and economic studies of the 
type that was done on the Columbia a few years ago, to better guide 
that reclamation proposal in the Missouri Basin. 

Mr. Horan. Presumably, that kind of work, where it is on a 
project and where it is in your shop, will be done by the soil conserva- 
tion technicians if we can get them straightened out and get them to 
spend more money and get more results out in the field. ‘That is one 
of the things that has disturbed our chairman particularly, and I 
think he has done a very constructive job in pointing out those 
failures in some cases. 

Now, are you talking about reclamation watershed problems or are 
you talking about general terrain? 

Mr. Wit. I am talking about the problems on the land that is to 
be irrigated in the reclamation developments. 

I think it is highly important that this presentation here this morn- 
ing be considered in context with all of the other work that is proposed 
to your committee, by these three agencies and also by other agencies 
of the Department that have a place in serving reclamation-project 
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development. This is just a part of the total picture. Perhaps we 
did not present it in the best manner, but we thought this was the 
best way to get this particular part of the job before your committee. 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, I would like to know the total amount 
of money that has been spent since its inception on studies, on the 
Columbia Basin. I really would. I would like to know the total 
amount expended through the experiment stations, the land-grant 
colleges, the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, by the Bureau of 
Reclamation, and by the Department of Agriculture in all of its phases. 
I really would like to know that. 

It is one of the perhaps unpopular and reluctant responsibilities 
of those of us who sit on this Committee on Appropriations that we 
have to look at the whole picture at times and find out when some 
research project has been consummated and when the benefits of that 
consummation are to be given once and for all to the public and that 
expenditure to become a nonrecurring item. 

Mr. Wixi. Mr. Chairman and Mr. Horan, I believe that when you 
inquire into these matters with the various agencies you will see that 
the work being proposed is a continuation of past work; that it fits 
together in a currently pretty well balanced picture, and there is no 
proposal here to duplicate anything that has been done or that is 
unnecessary. 

We have here the detailed estimates of needs that were given to 
us a year ago by the Bureau of Reclamation. 

We took this material, on the basis of our current programs, on 
the basis of what has been accomplished and on the basis of our own 
knowledge of the needs, and shook this down so to speak and got out 
of here not by any means the total amount of service that was indi- 
cated but only what we believed to be the most critical and thoroughly 
justified work that is needed. 

Mr. Wuirren. I am glad you have done that. You have already 
set a precedent for us. If we shake it down, we will just be furthering 
the precedent. 

Mr. Wiuu. Well, we have. We have tried to do that. 

Mr. Wuirten. We will try to do as good a job as you did. 

We will recess until 2 o’clock. 


Fesrvary 4, 1952. 


BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


WITNESSES 


0. V. WELLS, CHIEF, BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 

SHERMAN E. JOHNSON, ASSISTANT CHIEF, BUREAU OF AGRICUL- 
TURAL ECONOMICS 

S. R. NEWELL, ASSISTANT CHIEF, BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL 
ECONOMICS 

WILLIAM T. WOLFREY, JR., ASSISTANT TO THE CHIEF, BUREAU 
OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 

MISS EMILY E. CLARK, BUDGET OFFICER, BUREAU OF AGRICUL- 
TURAL ECONOMICS 

RALPH S. ROBERTS, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
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Amounts available for obligation 





1951 actual 


1953 estimate 





Appropriation or estimate 
Transferred to “Expenses of Defense Production, Executive 
Office of the President,” pursuant to Public Law 45 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases 
Reimbursements from other accounts. 


2 Total available for obligation 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings. ______ 
Obligations incurred 


$5, 439, 000 














5, 379, 457 











Obligations by activities 





Description 


| 1951 actual 


1952 estimate 1953 estimat 





Direct obligations 


1. Economic investigations: 
(a) Economics of production ...............-...-.---- 
(6) Prices, income, and marketing 
(c) Farm population and manpower 


| ENS aR Ae ea 


2, Crop and livestock estimates: 
(a) Field crop estimates and reports 


(6) Fruit, nut, and vegetable estimates and reports_..._! 


(c) Livestock and poultry estimates and reports 
(d) Dairy estimates and reports. 
(e) Agricultural price estimates and reports 
(f) Farm surveys and employment estimates and re- 
Subtotal_.__. 
Total direct obligations 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts 
1, Economic investigations: 
(a) Economics of production. -_-._.................--- 
(6) Prices, income and marketing --____-_-. 
(c) Farm population and manpower 


2. Crop and livestock estimates: 


(a) Field crop estimates and reports_________........__. 


(b) Fruit, nut, and vegetable estimates and reports 
(c) Livestock and poultry estimates and reports 
(d) Dairy estimates and reports 

(e) Agricultural price estimates and reports 

(f) Farm surveys and 


$1, 355, 801 
936, 999 
183, 113 


$1, 466, 000 
840, 200 
200, 800 





2, 475, 913 


2, 507, 000 





$ | 8| BES 
S88 | &| Ses 


BE 





Ey 
&8 


| 


991, 200 
428, 100 
572, 900 
355, 100 
606, 400 


104, 300 





z 
: 


3, 058, 000 





: 
; 


5, 565, 000 





pen 








res 8 
ESE | 2/288 


yr 
zg & 





Total obligations payable out of reimburse- | 


ments from other accounts..._................ | 


Obligations incurred___..______. 


B 
é 





44, 000 














5, 610, 000 
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Obligations by objects 





Object classification 1951 actual 


1953 estimate 





Summary of personal services 


Total number of permanent positions. 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 





1,121 
1,049 








Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average gradi 
Ungraded positi 


$4, 662 
GS-6.3 
$3, 824 





Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions 
Part-time and temporary positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 











884 


4, 608, 
137, 391 


11, 000 





Total personal service obligations. ----....--......------| 


4, 775, 175 





Direct ebligations 


Personal services..........-..-..-.------ J Re eee eerie 
te See ae. cc hehobecsevandabes sal 
Transportation of things. 
ee oe noc ae cnlnnteoneanccuwanss 
Rents and utilities sevices 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 
Services performed by other agencies 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities 
Taxes and assessments 


4, 474, 


698 | 
206, 165 | 





SESZSSSSE5 


- 


agpekeae8S 





Total of direct obligations 











Obligations payable out of reimbursements from other accounts 


OL 
02 
05 
06 
07 
08 


Demme devbletess 2660 sk: endo ieee | 


Rents and utility services. 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials 








Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts 


| 
32, 471 





5, 452, 304 


5, 610, 000 





Analysis of expenditures 





1951 actual 


| 1952 estimate 





$461, 812 
5, 379, 457 


| 
Unliquidated obligations, start of year 
Obligations incurred during the year 


$621, 933 
5, 452, 304 


1953 estimate 


$250, 304 
5, 610, 000 





5, 841, 269 
Deduct: 


Reimbursable obligations 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years 


6, 074, 237 


5, 860, 304 


45, 000 
75, 000 





Total expenditures 


5, 240, 304 








Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations 
Out of prior authorizations 
Out of anticipated 1952 supplemental for pay increases 








4,990, 000 
234, 304 
16, 000 
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Mr. Wurrren. We have with us Mr. Wells and his associates of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. I would like to put in the record 
at this point, pages 30 through 33, and 58 through 60 of the justifica- 
tion. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


Breeat or AcricciTvear Economics 
PURPOSE STATEMENT 


The act which established the Department of Agriculture in 1862 described 
its duties in part as follows: “to acquire and diffuse among the people of the 
United States useful information on subjects connected with agriculture, in the 
most general and comprehensive sense of that word * * *.” In addition it 
provided specifically for the “collection of statistics.” A small beginning had been 
made on statistical work in the Patent Office and this work was taken over by the 
Department of Agriculture when it was established. The issuance of regular 
crop reports has continued ever since, the scope and coverage being increased 
from time to time by Congress. 

The present Bureau of Agricultural Economics was formed on July 1, 1922, by 
the consolidation of the former Bureau of Markets and Crop Estimates and the 
Office of Farm Management and Farm Economics. The duties and responsibili- 
ties of this Bureau have been modified from time to time by law and by Secre- 
tary’s directives. As now constituted, the Bureau of Agricultural Economics is 
the chief economic research and statistical agency of the Department of Agri- 
eulture. As a service agency, it supplies the Secretary's office, other agencies, 
congressional committees. industry groups. and the public with statistical data 
and economic analyses relating to current and proposed Department programs 
and activities. Asa staff agency. it is responsible for the coordination or general 
supervision of statistical matters and economic research throughout the Depart- 
ment. It acts as liaison agency with the Bureau of the Budget in the administra- 
tion of the Federal Reports Act. 

Two subappropriations provide for work as follows: 

Economic investigations —Research is conducted and information furnished on 
production and distribution of commodities: land utilization and conservation ; 
farm management methods and practices: land ownership and values; utiliiza- 
tion of farm products: purchasing of farm supplies: farm population, farm labor ; 
farm finance. insurance, and taxation: adjustments in production to probable 
demand: costs, prices. and income in their relation to agriculture, including 
causes for variations and trends. Much of this work is performed in the field in 
cooperation with the land-grant colleges and other State institutions. 

Crop and livestock cstimates—RBasix 


+ 


statistical and economic data relating to 
food and agriculture are cathere’, analyzed. and published, including acreages, 
yields, and production, stocks, values and utilization of farm crops: numbers, 
preduction, value, and utilization of livestock and livestock products: and such 
related data as prices received and prices paid by farmers. Thousands of farm- 
ers, processors, merchants, and others serve as volunteer reporters and these re- 
ports are supplemented by field ohservations of the Bureau's statisticians and 
other data to provide the many estimates and reports issued for public informa- 
tion. The Bureau's central office is in Washington, D. C., with program activities 
carried on from 41 State offices (covering crops estimating and other statistical 
work in all States). Cooperative work is being carried on with land-grant col- 
leges or other State institutions in every State in the Union. 

On November 30, 1951, the Bureau had 1336 employees. of whom 677 were in 
Washington and 659 in the field. 
Appropriated funds - 


CE ee ee 2 
Budget estimate, 1953 . 565. 000 
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Salaries and expenses 





Economic Crop and 
investiga- livestock | Total 
tions estimates 
' 





Appropriation Act, 1952. _- $2, 150,000 | $2, 848, 304 | $4, 998, 304 
Anticipated pay adjustment supplemental __--.-_-._- Hah 173, 000 | 236, 000 409, 000 


Base for 1953 ___- 2, 323, 000 | 3, 084, 304 | 5, 407, 304 
Budget estimate, 1953__- ee ip SE 2, 507,000 | 3, 058, 000 | 5, £65, 000 





Increase or decrease ___- ~~~. - +184, 000 26, 304 41 57, 696 


Summary of increases and decreases, 19538 


Economic investigations: 
For research on farm costs and returns __ .+$52, 000 
For analyses of economic problems of present and potential irri- 


gation areas : + 150, 000 

Dee rease due to partial absorption of pay adjustme nt costs. __. — 18, 000 
Crop and livestock estimates: Decrease due to partial absorption of 

pay adjustment costs _ Te Me ae i oko as ay ee 


Project statement 


Increase or decrease 


whe | 1952 (esti- | OS™” | “| 1953 (esti- 
Project bat: | mated) | Payad- | mated) 
| justment | Other 
absorption | 


1. Economie investigations: 

(a) Eeonomics of production | $1: 55, 801 | $1, 274, 000 —$10, 000 | | 4+.$202 000 $1, 466, 000 

(b) Prices, income, and marketing 936, 999 | 846, 700 | }, 500 840, 200 

(c) Farm population and manpower 183,113 | 202, 300 —1,5 200, 800 
Subtotal. z : ge: 475,913 | 2,323, 000 | 8,000 | +202,000 2, 507, 000 


2. Crop and livestock estimates: | 
(a) Field crop estimates and reports | 932, 603 999, 904 EE dances 991, 200 
(6) Fruit, nut, and vegetable esti- | 
mates and reports | 402, 429 | 431, 700 vo oe 428, 100 
(c) Livestock and poultry estimates | 
and reports 538, 999 | 577, 800 , 900 |--- ede «hs 572, 900 
(d) Dairy estimates and re ports 333, 506 | 358, 100 | yb area ae 355, 100 
(e) Agricultural price estimates 
and reports | 566, 602 611, 600 OSs... nicacd 606, 400 
() Farm surveys and employment | | 
estimates end reports. _—-_- | 96, 934 105, 200 —900 | ey 104, 300 


Subtotal ‘ i 2,871, 073 3, 08, 304 — 26, 304 aril 3, 058, 000 
Unobligated balence 


Total pay adjustment costs , ‘ 000 ] } [+1 700) 14H, 700) 


Total available or eStimate________- 5, 5,421, 3 300° | 5,407, 304 


—44, 304 | +202, 000 | 5, 565. 000 


Transfer in 1952 estimated to “Expenses of 
Defense Production, Executive Office of | | 
the President’”’ | +-17, 700 
Reduction pursuant to sec  1214__ | +65,000 |__- , 
Anticipated pay adjustment supple mental_|_. } —409, 


Total appropriation or estimate . 5, 504, 000 4, 998, 


94651 
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Statement of obligations under allotments and other funds 








Item 








Obligations, 
1951 








Estimated ob-| Estimated ob- 
ligations, ligations, 
1952 1953 









Agricultural Marketing Act (RMA, title ID, Agriculture 
(Bureau of Agricultural Economics): Marketing research 
Re naebiagacceas 

Flood control, Agriculture (Bureau of Agricultural Econ- 
omics): Research on the economic aspects of flood contro] 
and comprehensive river basin surveys. -----...-...----.---- 

Administrative expenses, sec. 392 Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938 (Bureau of Agricultural Economics): For statis- 

tical services in connection with wheat acreage allotments 

and marketing quotas 












$1, 


135, 926 


28, 943 





$1, 066, 900 $1, 162, 900 


71, 787 96, 000 









Working fund, Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
(general account): 
Advanced from— 
Department of Agriculture: 

For study of family expenditures in selected 
counties of Montana (Bureau of Human Nutri- 
tion and Home Economies) _-___..__.--.------- 

For furnishing ee epeestion data for various 
crops i Federal Crop Insurance 
Cc oe (Feleral Crop Insurance Corpora- 
tion 













Total, Department of Agriculture ---_-- 





Bureau of the Census: For collecting basic data on 
Lives received by farmers for specified crops and 
ivestock products, and inventory values of 
ified re estock for use in connection with 

e 1950 Census... _____- 
F sient Security Agency: “For ‘conducting a 
consumer survey -- 










Total, General Working Fund 





Department of Defense, Department of the Army: 
For providing data in connection with a comprehen- 
ove survey of the Arkansas-White-Red River 

asin 2 3 

Department of the Interior: Dev elopment ‘of an eval- 
uation of the agricultural repayment feasibility of 
the Weber Basin Reclamation project, Utah 

National Security Resources Board: For conducting 

an apparel wool survey ---..-....-.--------------- : 
















Total, working fund, Agriculture, general. ---- 
Working fund, Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
poe from Commodity Credit Corporation (trust ac- 
count): 
For a of price and supply data on legume and 









grass 
For collection of data on rice, beans, and peas ieeraeden ies, 


326 


115, 247 





115, 573 





Oe 





46, 396 














13, 588 


4, 576 















Total, trust working funds 


Miscellaneous contributed funds, Department of Agriculture 
(Bureau of Agricultural Economics): 
Deposited by— 

Fruit industry: For cooperative research with vari- 

ous contributors on marketing of and fruit products- 

Hop Control Board, Salem, Oreg.: Special report on 
I I Bias hides 64 eelanchn crttnindasanse 5 
National Bureau of Economic Research: For coopera- 

tive study of agricultural financing 
University of Michigan: For cooperative work with 

the University of Michigan, to develop improved 
methods of gathering statistical information. ----.--- 
University of Virginia: For cooperative work on fac- 

tors associated with cotton yield variability -.....-- 




















Washington State Apple Commission: For survey of 
consumers’ acceptance of frozen —_ easing concen- 











Total, miscellaneous contributed funds. --._-..-_- 






Salaries and expenses, Defense Production Activities, Agri- 
culture (Bureau of Agricultural Economics): For carrying 
out the provisions of the Defense Production Act of 1950_. 

Mutual Security Agency (Allotment to Agriculture) (Bureau 
of Agricultural Economies) : For — in connection with | 

. | 












training foreign nationals_. 


39, 425 
1, 490 
6, 360 
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Statement of obligations under allotments and other funds—Continued 








Estimated ob-| Estimated ob- 


Item — ligations, ligations, 
1952 953 












Obligations under reimbursements from governmental and | 
other agencies: 
Salaries and expenses... .............-...-..----..--.-----| $32, 471 $45, 000 $45, 000 
Agricultural Marketing Act___.....-.....-.-..- ----------| Ey SETI LI SSE ES es 


RSE Rag CEN EAs eR LE BOD oY ee 33, 691 | 45, 000 | 45, 000 


























Total, obligations under allotments and other funds. -_. 








Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Wells, we will be glad to have your general 
statement at this time. 






GENERAL STATEMENT 





Mr. Weis. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: The budget before you 
makes provision for the Bureau of Agricultural Economics to carry 
on the crop and livestock estimating service at a slight reduction from 
this year, after adding the amount necessary to cover the costs of the 
recent pay increases, 

It provides for continuation of most of our work in the field of eco- 
nomic investigations and carries two increase items: $52,000 for in- 
creased research on farm costs and returns, and $150,000 for analysis 
of economic problems in areas which are now or may in the future 
be irrigated. 












THE DEFENSE SITUATION 





A year ago we were confronted with some extraordinary and dif- 
ficult problems due to the existing international tension and the build- 
ing up of the Nation’s defense effort. 

At that time I outlined the job which I thought lay before the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics as we moved into fiscal 1952. I 
said that we Should try to maintain basic statistics and related services 
of the Bureau inasmuch as these appeared to be even more essential to 
the defense effort than they had hitherto been. I indicated that we 
would review and shift our research work so as to make a maximum 
contribution to the defense effort and that in cases where it appeared 
that lines of work should be reduced or closed we should at least 
properly record what has been done. 

Meanwhile, we still find ourselves in a period of international 
tension and it is apparent that large expenditures for defense will 
continue for some time. It is also apparent that the difficult problems 
relate not only to maintaining or increasing farm production but also 
to farm prices and the marketing and distribution of farm products. 
We must anticipate changes in the domestic and foreign requirements 
of agricultural products. We must pay particular attention to trends 
in livestock production relative to our current and probable future feed 
supplies, e still need greater efficiency in marketing and distribu- 
tion, and we must also make every effort to encourage increased ef- 
ficiency in production and to assist farmers in getting the necessary 
supplies and labor to. maintain output. 
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STILL NEED BASIC DATA 





If the Bureau of Agricultural Economics is to carry forward suc- 
cessfully the functions which are assigned to it, we need to maintain 
and further strengthen our basic economic data. But it is not 
enough to merely maintain our statistical series and service work. 

In a rapidly changing defense situation we are confronted with 
new problems, calling for original analysis and research. In the 
production field, for example, some of the questions which come 
to the forefront are: 

How much and what kinds of production can be obtained in dif- 
ferent areas in line with national needs? Under what conditions will 
scarce fertilizer and other resources contribute most to farm out- 
put? Will it be profitable for farmers to carry out the suggested 
changes? And how are current increases in production or produc- 
tion capacity likely to fit into the longer-run situation ? 

As you know, in 1951 our total farm output was almost 40 percent 
above the average of 1935-39. But farmers used only a little more 
land and some 13 percent less labor. This reflects remarkable strides 
in production efficiency. 

Output per acre in 1951 was 28 percent higher, output per animal 
20 percent higher, and output per man about 60 percent higher than 
prewar. 

Agricultural research has pointed the way to these accomplish- 
ments. But to a large extent the new ways of farming substitute 
other resources for land and labor. Compared with prewar, farmers 
are using 70 percent more farm power and machinery, over three 
times as much fertilizer, and much more motor fuel, pesticides, im- 
proved seed, 9nd other production goods that are bought in the 
market instead of being produced on the farm. 

Higher output per man, per acre, and per animal, has meant in- 3 
creasing cash costs on the farm. Cash expenses of marketing have 4 
risen, too, partly as a result of higher wages and freight rates, and 
also due to additional processing, packaging, and other services. 

Higher costs make farmers increasingly vulnerable in the case of 4 
poor crops or unfavorable prices. Further, it means that farm re- 4 
turns must be adequate to enable farmers to achieve the high level 
of agricultural production that is our goal. 

Research has released an entirely new technology and set of pro- 
duction and marketing practices. But the new methods are more 7 
complex and require far larger cash outlays than the older methods. 
In the interests of the American farmer and the public the Depart- 
ment must constantly seek answers to the twin questions: 

Will it work? And, will it pay? " 
































FARM CAPACITY STUDY 






In accordance with arrangements made by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture with the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, 
the Bureau assumed leadership of a study of agriculture’s productive 
‘apacity, starting last summer. 

This study is in cooperation with other departmental agencies and 
with the 48 State experiment stations under the leadership of our 
regular research personnel. 
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The first part of the study was directed to obtaining a series of 
estimates of what acreages and livestock numbers might be possible 
in 1952. The results are being used extensively both in the Depart- 
ment and in the States in the development of the 1952 production 
program. 

The main part of the Nation-wide analysis, which is still in progress, 
endeavors to estimate the levels of production that can be attained 
over the next several years centering around 1955. Most of the work 
in the States has been completed and State reports are now being 
summarized, 

This will provide information basic to the development of agricul- 
tural programs, not only in determining what American farmers and 
the American farm plant can produce, but also in assisting in the 
determination of agriculture’s needs for various scarce materials such 
as fertilizer, insecticides, and so forth, and for labor. 

' Preliminary tabulations indicate that, although possibilities of 
expanding crop acreage on a sustained basis are rather limited, it 
would be feasible to increase production substantially by further 
adoption of improved crop and livestock practices, provided the 
necessary production requisites are forthcoming, and provided farm 
prices are such as to allow farm returns to be maintained at a profitable 
level. 


DEFENSE WORK HAS PRIORITY 


We have also made other shifts in the Bureau program in order to 
further the defense effort. We are providing much of the basic data 
and many of the analyses used by the Department and other agencies 
not only in appraising the Nation’s needs for farm products, but also 
in determining what American farmers need to produce these products. 

Our commodity analysts and statisticians are serving on the supply 
estimates committees which keep the various commodity situations 
under constant review in the Department. Our State statisticians are 
assisting State mobilization committees whenever and wherever their 
statistical materials and “know-how” can be of help. We are giving 
first priority to defense work. 

However, we still face the problem of maintaining the statistical 
work of the Bureau as well as research on problems in production, 
marketing, and farm manpower. 

The Bureau's ability to assist in the defense effort depends upon its 
ability to find and interpret facts. This is our job. 


STATISTICS, RESEARCH, AND SERVICE 


As you know, practically all of the funds carried under the “Crop 
and livestock estimates” subappropriation are used to develop basic 
statistical materials. But a great deal of basic statistical material 
also flows out of the work under the “Economic investigations” sub- 
appropriation. 

As best we can estimate it, about 25 percent of the funds carried un- 
der “Economic investigations” are used directly to produce basic sta- 
tistical materials, such as our estimates of over-all agricultural out- 
put, food consumption, land values, farm mortgage and short-term 
debt, farm income, and farm expenditures. . 
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About 25 percent of the funds carried under this subappropria- 
tion go into service work—that is, in answering the innumerable re- 
quests and questions which come to us from within the Department, 
from other agencies, from the Congress, and from private individuals 
or asssociations concerned with matters related to agriculture and 
food. 

Only about 50 percent of the funds available under the “Economic 
investigations” subappropriation are used for what we would ordi- 
narily think of as research, and this includes a considerable amount 
of service research in connection with our outlook and situation work 
as well as such semiservice tasks as the production capacity project. 

I should add that our analytical and research work also requires col- 
lection and analysis of statistics and provides statistical results which 
are essential to estimating the effects of various programs, activities, 
and proposals upon farm people, even though these results may not be 
compiled into the form of regularly released, continuing series. 

Our farm management and land-use facts, if they are to be accurate 
and trustworthy, must come in large part from the farmers them- 
selves. We need an adequate field staff even though the usefulness 
and knowledge of our field men are multiplied many times over by 
our cooperative working relations with the State experiment stations. 


ADJUSTMENTS IN ECONOMIC INVESTIGATIONS 


As you know, the funds available for work under the “Economic 
investigations” subappropriation were reduced 15 percent this fiscal 
year as compared with the previous year. 

We have tried to work out the effects of this reduction in such a 
manner as to interfere as little as possible with our statistical work 
and with those projects which would appear to be most essential 
from the defense standpoint. 

But it has been necessary to curtail or discontinue a number of 
projects, to reduce some of our service activities, and, I am sorry to 
say, temporarily curtail some of our management improvement work. 
Altogether, we have either discontinued or are not carrying forward 
over 20 studies which we would otherwise have under way. We 
have reduced the number and volume of our commodity and other 
situation reports by about 20 percent, and throughout the Bureau we 
have found it necessary to slow down or curtail the amount of effort 
devoted to the work which is being continued. 


MANAGEMENT IMPROVEMENT 


May I say a word about management improvement. We started in 
1950 a thorough study of the management problems in crop and live- 
stock estimates, based on detailed review of work techniques and prob- 
lems in selected State offices and in Washington. We are installing 
some of the recommended changes and will continue to follow up 
this work over the next several years in order to increase the efli- 
ciency of the Crop Reporting Service, a service which I honestly 
believe is already one of the most efficient in the Government. 

During the current fiscal year we have turned our attention to a 
survey of our research management problems. However, our prog- 
ress has not been as rapid as I would like to see, chiefly because most 
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of the work must for the time being be done by people who are al- 
ready carrying a regular full-time assignment. 

All of our work has now been covered by the uniform project system 
and some of the problems we have been working on recently have to 
do with the question of progress reports and checks under this project 
system. We have also studied ways in which the Bureau might work 
most effectively with the various advisory committees established 
under the Research and Marketing Act. 


REVIEW BY ADVISORY COMMITTEES 


As I indicated to you a year ago, I joined Dr. Cardon, the then Ad- 
ministrator of the Agricultural Research Administration, in inviting 
the advisory committees to take a look at all of our economic and 
statistical work whether or not it may have originated under the 
Research and Marketing Act. 

Almost all of the work originally started in the Bureau under 
title I (now consolidated with the “Economic investigations” sub- 
appropriation) together with the work under title ITI is directly re- 
lated to or derived from recommendations of the various advisory 
committees. 

An increasing proportion of the regular work of the Bureau likewise 
falls into this category. But there is much of the production eco- 
nomics work, and some other service and statistical work in the Bur- 
eau, Which does not fall within the immediate field of any of the 
existing advisory committees. 

And there is also a considerable amount of work which cuts across 
the fields of nearly all the commodity committees. 

Much of this latter has been discussed and reviewed with advisory 
committees—that is, the advisory committees are aware that the work 
is being done—but they have not made specific recommendations and 
the work is not included in the above estimates. Meanwhile, a new 
series of advisory committee meetings is now under way and as they 
meet, we will discuss with them one by one, any work of the Bureau 
in which they may be interested. 


CROP AND LIVESTOCK ESTIMATES 


With respect to the crop and livestock estimates field, the greater 
portion falls in the category of work of which the advisory committees 
are aware and which on occasion has been discussed or will be dis- 
cussed with them. Their specific recommendations, however, have 
usually related to new or additional statistics they would like to have, 
and the Bureau has been able to fulfill these requests only to the extent 
that allotments of Research and Marketing Act funds could be obtained 
to support the work. 

While I am on the subject of crop and livestock estimates, I would 
like also to say that I am aware that there is some criticism of the 
fact that production estimates for various crops were reduced during 
the 1951 growing season. However, I feel these criticisms are for 
the most part based on a misunderstanding of what the crop estimates 
or forecasts represent and the manner in which they are developed. 

As the Secretary of Agriculture has indicated, the backbone of the 
Crop Reporting Service is the corps of voluntary crop correspond- 
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ents. Some 600,000 farmers each year return one or more schedules 
relating to acreage, condition of crops, numbers of livestock, or sim- 
ilar items. The information which these farmers supply, loyally and 
voluntarily, is the raw material from which our State and National 
estimates are built. 

The reports are assembled through our State statisticians’ offices and 
then sent to Washington for review and combination into a national 
report by the Crop Reporting Board. Of course the State statisticians, 
as well as the Crop Reporting Board, use all the check data which 
they are able to find or develop, but the fact remains that our early 
estimates of crop acreage are estimates and that our indications of 
crop yields during the season are forecasts based on the specific 
assumption that average weather will prevail from the day of each 
forecast until the end of the harvesting season. 

Over the years these estimates and forecasts have proved extremely 
valuable to farmers, and you are well aware of our belief that the crop 
reporting system is an efficient and economical one, that no other 
agency turns out so large a volume of work on an equal budget. This 
is not saying that the crop reporting system is perfect or that im- 
provements cannot be made. 

We are constantly endeavoring to strengthen the program and we 
certainly stand ready to answer questions or explain crop reporting 
and estimating methods at any time. 

Rising costs do represent a real problem but we have so far en- 
deavored to maintain or strengthen our crop reporting services rather 
than to cut them down. I am aware that there are some people who 
would feel that relatively little, if any, attention should be given to 
minor crops and that State estimates are a matter of secondary im- 
portance. I must take full responsibility for encouraging the Crop 
Reporting Board and the State statisticians to maintain their current 
services, 

To the producer of a minor crop, acreage, yield, and utilization data 
are as important as they are to the producers and handlers of the 
larger crops. And, in the case of the major crops, certainly our State 
estimates and the county estimates related to them have on occasion 
been quite as important to individual farmers as have the national 
estimates. 

As a matter of fact, we are often asked to provide services on addi- 
tional crops and livestock, to speed up the releases of the present re- 
ports, and to issue midmonth reports on some of the major crops. 

Mr. S. R. Newell, Assistant Chief for Agricultural Estimates and 
Chairman of the Crop Reporting Board, is with me and he will of 
course be glad to discuss the Crop Reporting Service or any ques- 
tions which you may care to ask regarding the subappropriation in 
detail. 


INCREASES REQUESTED 


Meanwhile, I should like to turn to the two specific increase items 
which are included in the President’s budget. I think I have already 
said enough with respect to the kind of problems farmers face to indi- 
cate why we feel that increased emphasis needs to be placed on our 
work relating to farm costs and returns. Since farm production takes 
place on nearly 514 million farms, we need to know whether or under 
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what conditions it will be profitable for farmers to produce the prod- 
ucts that are needed, and this is true both in peace and in war. This 
involves questions of costs and returns to farmers on various types 
and sizes of farms in different farming areas. 

Our resources for collecting statistics on costs and returns and other 
important data for some of the principal types of farms are limited 
and have been reduced during recent years. Currently we are keeping 
information on farm organization, costs, and returns up to date for 
16 major types of farming and 8 other series are in varying stages of 
preparation. 

Additional series are needed to reflect changes in the important 
farming areas that are not now covered and estimates in our present 
series need to be analyzed more fully and more promptly. The re- 
quested increase will allow several additional studies to be started dur- 
ing the coming fiscal year, as well as assist in keeping our other esti- 
mates current. 

Additional studies are contemplated for the following areas and sit- 
uations: (1) Delta cotton plantations, (2) Coastal Plains cotton-pea- 
nut farms of Georgia and Alabama, (3) irrigated cotton farms, (4) 
Southwestern cattle ranches, (5) fruit and truck farms, and (6) gen- 
eral farms, especially in western irrigated areas. This work is car- 
ried out in cooperation with State agricultural experiment stations 
and the new series will also be developed cooperatively. 

On the second item, Mr. Ralph Will, representing the Office of the 
Secretary. and a representative from the Bureau of Reclamation have 
already discussed the general outline of the work which the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics will carry on with respect to economic prob- 
lems in present and potential irrigation areas provided the $150,000 
budget request is allowed. 

I have asked our Assistant Chief for Production Economics, Mr. 
Sherman E. Johnson, under whose direction this work would chiefly 
fall, to prepare a supplementary statement relating to the kinds of 
questions which we think the analysis should answer, the methods 
which would be used, and the areas in which the work would be car- 
ried forward. 

Very briefly, the various irrigation areas in which such studies 
would be made would be selected in consultation with the Bureau 
of Reclamation and the State experiment stations. Attention would 
be given to such questions as: 

What sizes and types of farms will pay best under the conditions 
that are likely to prevail in the area? What are the possibilities for 
combining irrigation farming with the use of surrounding dry land 
and range? How much will farmers have to invest in order to de- 
velop the best-paying types and sizes of farms? What kinds of credit 
arrangements will be needed to get started on such farms, to develop 
them, and to carry on the year-by-year operations? What effect will 
the rate of farm development have on investments and on resulting 
incomes? If profitable farming systems are developed, how much 
will farmers have available, after providing for farm operating and 
familv living expenses, to pay for water development including con- 
struction and maintenance charges? 

In addition to these problems which will have to be studied in specific 
areas, we shall of course have to do some special work relating to price 
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and market prospects for the products of the irrigated areas in order 
to ere at some reasonable conclusion as to what prospective incomes 
may be. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my prepared statement. If you or 
any members of the committee have any questions about these items 
or any of the work of the Bureau, I shall be happy to try to provide 
you with whatever information you may need. 

Mr. Wurrren. I think I will ask that pages 38 through 53 of your 
justification be inserted in the record. Your crop and livestock esti- 
mates are taken up separately and they will be inserted later. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 
CURRENT ACTIVITIES 


The work under this appropriation is carried under two subdivisions as 
follows: 

(1) Economic investigations which cover research on the economic aspects 
of American agriculture, including the collection, analysis, interpretation, and 
publication of current and historical information; and 

(2) Crop and livestock estimates under which the crop-reporting service 
gathers basic statistical data on production, utilization, stocks, prices, trends, 
and related information affecting farm crops and livestock. 

Selected examples of recent progress are: 


ECONOMIC INVESTIGATIONS 


Economics of production 


1. Studies of agriculture’s productive capacity were made in 1951 in coopera- 
tion with the 48 land-grant colleges and other departmental agencies. The 
results from the appraisal of potential production in 1952 have been used exten- 
sively both in the Department and in the States in the development of 1952 
production programs. They have been used also in development of production 
goals, in appraising the prospective unbalance between livestock and feed sup- 
plies and the feasible adjustments to alleviate it, and by State extension serv- 
ices in traveling exhibits, radio talks, news releases, and farmer conferences. 

Estimates made in these State-by-State studies of the levels of production 
that could be attained by 1955 and maintained during a period of high-level 
mobilization will be extremely helpful in directing agricultural programs in the 
years ahead and for appraising agriculture’s needs in the allocation of scarce 
materials. Preliminary tabulations indicate rather limited possibilities for 
expanding crop acreages on a sustained basis, but that it is feasible to increase 
yields substantially by further adoption of improved crop and livestock practices. 
But to reach the higher production levels would require twice as much nitrogen 
and two-thirds to three-fourths more phosphate and potash fertilizers than 
were available in 1950. More labor-saving farm machinery would be needed 
to handle the increased production with a limited labor supply. 

2. Farmers in the United States now produce about twice as much farm 
output for each hour spent at farm work as in 1910-14 (fig.1). This doubling of 
labor productivity resulted from a number of causes, the most important of 
which include higher-crop yields, replacement of horses and mules by tractors, 
trucks, and automobiles as sources of farm power, greater production per 
animal and adoption of titne-saving methods of performing farm jobs. The 
quantity of products resulting from an hour of work has increased both on 
farms and in industry during the last 30 years. Agriculture has kept pace with 
industry during the period beginning about 1933 and continuing through and 
after World War II. Preliminary estimates for 1951 indicate farm-labor re- 
quirements for the United States at 18.1 billion man-hours, compared with 17.6 
billion hours in 1950 and 20.8 billion hours in 1944. Farm output in 1951 was 
about 8 percent above 1944. 

Index numbers of production and related series for the United States and 
geographic divisions thereof are kept up to date. Farm output in 1951 was 
about 40 percent above the 1935-39 average. Output of livestock and livestock 
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products was the greatest of record, but total crop production was below the 
record volume of 1948. ; 

3. The volume of farm power and macninery on tarms continues to reach 
new levels. Inventory volume of motor vehicles, other farm machinery, ana 
horses and mules (measured in term of 1935-39 dollars) on January 1, 1951, 
was 70 percent above the 1935-39 average. On the same date, farmers had 
record numbers of tractors, trucks, milking machines, grain combines, and 
mechanical corn pickers (fig. 2). Numbers of horses and mules on farms 
continued to decrease at a rapid rate. The present level of mechanization re- 
guires a steady volume of repair parts and replacement machines. There are 
also Many opportunities for adoption of new labor-saving machines such as 
cotton pickers and beet harvesters. 

4, Studies of current changes in farm practices used by farmers were con- 
tinued. Estimates developed during the past year show that 47 percent of the 
hay harvested in 1948 was baled, compared with 27 percent in 1944. Field forage 
harvesters handled one-third of the corn silage in 1948, but only 10 percent in 
1944, About 20 percent of all small-grain acreage and 9 percent of the corn 
acreage was sprayed or dusted for weed control in 1949. About 23 percent of 
the Nation’s farms used liquefied petroleum gases in 1949. These kinds of 
research data have been widely used by machinery manufacturers and defense 
agencies in p'anning production programs in a period of raw-material searcity. 

5. Estimates of costs and returns in 1950 were prepared for 16 types of 
farms in 8 major farming regions (figs. 3 and 4). Net farm income for all of 
agriculture was higher in 1950 than in 1949, but only 10 of the 16 farm types in 
these series showed income improvement. Most of these farm types reached 
their highest incomes in 1947 or 1948. Changes in net farm incomes from 1949 
to 1950 ranged from an average increase of $2,800 per farm on winter wheat 
farms of central and northwest Kansas to a decrease of $4,200 on wheat-grain 
sorghum farms in the Southern Plains. Net incomes declined on both dairy- 
farm types. Preliminary indications are that net incomes in general were again 
somewhat higher in 1951 than in 1950, but again not all farm types fared alike. 
For instance, average net farm incomes of hog-beef fattening farms in the Corn 
Belt and dairy farms in the Northeast are estimated at 15 to 20 percent higher 
in 1951 than in 1950, but on Black Prairie cotton farms of Texas the net income 
was just about the same as the year before despite a considerable increase in 
production on those farms. 

6. A number of studies have been made on the economic utilization of farm- 
grown feeds. Prevailing practices for utilization of grass silage in Wisconsin 
could be modified to reduce costs and give better results in terms of quality of 
feed produced and milk production. In Colorado different methods of harvesting, 
storing, and feeding alfalfa showed that in comparison with stacked alfalfa, 
windrow-chopped alfalfa yielded $1.84 higher net returns per hundredweight of 
gain from fattening steers, windrow-baled alfalfa produced $1.05 higher net 
returns, while ensiled alfalfa yielded 26 cents lower net returns. 

7. An economic evaluation has been made of improved practices in the manage- 
ment of pasture and hay crops on dairy farms in central Pennsylvania. It was 
found that on only a few farms in the area is a pasture program planned to 
provide adequate grazing throughout the season. The income from a suggested 
system of farming on a typical farm that would not change the number of cows 
would increase net cash income 11 percent compared with the usual management. 
But production of roughage would be increased about 15 percent and production 
of pasture about 65 percent. The additional quantity and better quality of 
forage crops would provide feed for increasing production per cow from 7,000 
pounds to 8,225 pounds of milk per year. If the land now used for wheat were 
shifted to grasses and legumes and the number of cows increased from 18 to 24 
the net cash income of the same typical farm would be raised 25 percent. 

8. A study of pasture possibilities in the Piedmont area of South Carolina 
shows that the development of grazing systems for intensive use requires a large 
investment of capital in the form of seed, fertilizer, lime, labor, power, and 
machinery. Preliminary analyses indicate that with present prices, it will cost 
$60 to $75 per acre (including fencing but excluding value of land) to develop 
a good permanent pasture. However, a pasture of this kind has a very high 
carrying capacity. Capital requirements, excluding land but including the cost 
of pasture development, for a 25-cow grade-A dairy in the Piedmont area of 
South Carolina are about $22,000. 

9. A cooperative project with the Michigan Agricultural Experiment Station 
showed that the average Michigan dairy farmer can reduce milk production costs 
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by as much as 35 percent by the adoption of improved production practices. 
The dairyman who has average producing cows and adopts these improved pro- 
duction practices without any change in the producing ability of his cows can 
increase his labor income by 60 percent. If, in addition, he is successful in up- 
breeding his cows to good producers he can increase his labor income threefold. 
It appears possible to reduce feed costs in producing 100 pounds of milk by 14 to 
16 percent by the feeding of higher quality roughage . 

10. In the Missouri Basin analyses have been made of data on crops grown, 
crop yields, cropping practices, and farming systems in presently irrigated areas 
having soil and climatic conditions similar to those in selected areas proposed for 
irrigation. Data also were collected and summarized for selected dry-land areas. 
Collection and analyses of such data is an essential preliminary step in apprais- 
ing income potentials in the proposed irrigated areas and comparing them with 
dry-land farming. The work is cooperative with the agricultural experiment 
stations in Montana, Nebraska, North Dakota, and South Dakota. Preliminary 
budgets have been prepared to show the transition problems and income poten- 
tials of irrigated farming in the Cannon Ball area of North Dakota, and basic 
data have been developed for preparing budgets for irrigated farms in the Oahe 
unit of South Dakota and in central Nebraska. 

11. Important information is coming from a series of studies on the economics 
of farm mechanization. For instance, a study in California shows that machine 
harvesting of cotton in 1949 cost $14.65 per bale for machine picking, $10.32 per 
bale for grade loss, and $1.20 for field waste—a total of $26.17 per bale com- 
pared with $45 per bale for hand-picking costs, or an average saving of $18.33 
per bale to farmers for machine picking. Over one-third of the crop was picked 
by mechanical harvester in California in 1950. Mechanical harvesting and other 
aspects of cotton mechanization also are being studied in Mississippi, Texas, and 
the Carolinas. 

12. Work on economie evaluation of electric power consumption in nine selec- 
ted areas in eight States indicates that in each of the study areas farmers have 
continued to buy more electrical equipment and to use more electricity regard- 
less of the length of time the farms have had service from central-station sources 
(fig.5). For the 10 years studied, the per-farm increases in the use of electricity 
have ranged from about 20 percent per year in eastern Washington to 7 percent 
in southwestern Kansas. There is no indication of a leveling off in the use of 
electricity. Farmers want equipment that will decrease costs of farm production 
and increase labor efficiency. And they also want equipment to ease the work 
of the homemaker. 

18. Preliminary analyses of low-production farms have provided measures 
of labor resources and productivity for these farms. For the 1 million farm 
fumilies operating small-scale farms, having a value of products from $500 to 
$1,200, gross product per man averaged only about one-fourth the product per 
man on medium commercial-family farms, or those whose products are valued 
between $3,000 and $8,000. Small-scale farms are most common in the Appalach- 
ian, Southeast, and Delta States where they represent two-fifths of all farms. 
Troublesome farm adjustment problems are found also on many of the small com- 
mercial-family farms, whose products are valued between $1,200 and $3,000. 
Gross product per man on these farms averaged only about one-half that of 
medium commercial-family farms. 

14. A preliminary estimate of the annual balance sheet of agriculture indi- 
eates that, measured in current dollars, agricultural assets increased about $13 
billion in 1951. Total assets on January 1, 1952, were approximately $156 
billion. Nearly $9 billion of this increase was in the value of farm land and 
buildings. The remainder of the increase was in other physical assets, particu- 
larly livestock, motor vehicles, and farm machinery. There was n> sigai ‘cant 
ehange in the aggregate of financial assets owned by farmers. Although farm 
debts increased almost $2 billion, the equities of farmers and other owners of 
farm properties appear to have increased during 1951 more than $11 billion to 
a total of more than $141 billion on January 1, 1952 (fig. 6). 

The greater part of the increase (about 90 percent) in the assets of agricul- 
ture during 1951 resulted from higher prices—especially of farm real estate. 
However, there were also significant increases in the physical inventory of 
livestock, motor vehicles, and machinery on farms; and farmers continued to 
increase their investment in farm and home improvements. 

The liquid financial reserves of farmers—bank deposits, currency, and United 
States Savings bonds—decreased about $100 million during 1951 to about 819.6 
billion on January 1, 1952. There was no apparent change in farmers’ hold- 
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ings of currency and bank deposits. However, United States Savings bords 
cashed in 1951 exceeded the volume purchased by farmers, and despite accrual 
of interest the redemption value of bonds owned by farmers decreased about 
$100 million during the year. 

The decline in the liquid financial reserves of farmers during 1951 was offset by 
an approximately equal increase in the value of farmers’ investments in cooper- 
ative associations. Thus the total of all financial assets owned by farmers was 
about the same on January 1, 1952, as a year earlier—$21.9 billion. 

A preliminary estimate of the non-real-estate farm debt on January 1, 1952, 
indicates a total of $8.1 billion. Of this, about $0.7 billion were nonrecourse, 
price-support loans made or guaranteed by the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
These CCC loans were approximately $100 million less than a year earlier. 
Excluding these loans, the non-real-estate farm debt is estimated to have in- 
creased during 1951 from $6.2 billion to a record level of about $7.4 billion. 
These short-term debts, which are incurred chiefly to meet production expenses 
and to buy livestock and machinery, were more than 2% times as large at the 
beginning of 1952 as at the beginning of 1946 (fig. 7). 

Increases in non-real-estate debt during 1951 occurred in all regions. How- 
ever, there were most marked in the Midwest, West, and Southwest. These 
three regions had a large increase in livestock production and the Southwest 
also had an exceptionally large increase in cotton acreage (fig. 8). 

A preliminary estimate of farm-mortgage debt on January 1, 1952, indicates 
a total of about $6.3 billion, compared with $5.8 billion on January 1, 1951. 
This increase of about 8 percent during 1951 compares with annual increases 
of 8 percent in 1950, 6 percent in 1949, 5 percent in 1948, and 2 percent in 1947 
and in 1946. 

Every State in the Union experienced an increase in farm-mortgage debt 
during 1950 just as in 1949 (fig. 9). On January 1, 1951, every State except 
Tilinois, Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, North Dakota, and South Dakota had more 
farm-mortgage debt than on January 1, 1946, the lowest point sinee 1913 in 
farm-mortgage debt for the United States. The highest volume of farm-mort- 
gage debt shown in the Bureau series for the United States was reached on 
January 1, 1923. On January 1, 1951, the farm-mortgage debt for the country 
as a whole was only 54 percent of the 1923 volume, yet 12 States had a higher 
debt than in 1923. 

15. Studies of the operating practices of farmers’ mutual insurance companies 
were continued. <A bulletin on crop-hail insurance analyzed types of coverage, 
costs, factors to be considered in the selection of a policy, settlement of claims, 
and various situations under which crop-hail and Federal all-risk insurance are 
supplementary. A bulletin on windstorm insurance presented loss distributions 
showing why a deductible policy is particularly applicable to farm property. The 
degree of variability in company losses over time was explored in relation to 
safety-fund and reinsurance needs: and the status of the specialized farm mutual 
windstorm companies, with respect to accumulated safety funds and reinsurance 
arrangements, was examined in relation to the yardsticks of need. 

16. Reports from farmers’ mutual fire insurance companies indicated that losses 
averaged 14.3 cents per $100 of insurance in 1950, compared with 13.9 cents in 
1949—a 3-percent increase in the loss rate. These companies had about 8 per- 
cent more insurance in force at the end of 1950 than at the end of 1949. Property 
values and replacement costs were up, so that the combination of more valuable 
property and higher loss rates per unit of value resulted in an estimate of farm 
fire losses amounting to $102 million in 1950, compared with $95 million in 1949. 

17. Farm real-estate taxes levied per acre in 1950 (payable largely in 1951) 
were 5 percent above those for 1949. The increase in 1950 marks the sixth eon- 
secutive year in which the average for the country as a whole has risen since 
the end of World War II. By States the change has varied considerably, how- 
ever, Taxes per $100 of full value were lower in 1950 than in 1949, but slightly 
above the 1948 figure. Average taxes per acre for 1949 had already set an ‘all- 
time record. Taxes per $100 full value, on the other hand, are still well below 
their peak level in 1932. Personal property taxes have shown increases com- 
parable to those for real-estate taxes. Preliminary estimates indicate that 1951 
levies payable largely in 1952 will show another increase of 5 percent. 

18. Estimated Federal income taxes paid by farmers in 1951 on 1950 income 
indicate a third consecutive decline in recent years although at a slower rate. 
The amount dropped to $640 million from $675 million in 1950 and from the peak 
of $960 million reached in 1948. These figures emphasize the relatively lower 
net income position of farmers in 1949 and in 1950 before the start of the Korean 
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conflict. Federal income-tax payments of farmers in 1952 are likely to be higher 
than in 1951. 

19. In the study on risk-bearing in agricultural production special attention 
Was given to alternative financial measures whereby farmers might attain greater 
stability of income. The costs, benefits, and probable effectiveness of the follow- 
ing measures were studied for wheat farms in Kansas and North Dakota: Accu- 
mulation of financial reserves, holding reserves of grain, wheat crop insurance 
and multiple-crop insurance, and the use of emergency credit. Attention also was 
given to the contribution of farm-management practices, such as summer fallowing 
to yield stability. The relation between wheat yield variability and land values 
was investigated in a specialized wheat area. 

20. Farm real-estate values continued to advance in nearly all States during the 
4 months ending November 1, 1951, but the average increase of 2 percent was 
but half that reported during the same period a year ago (fig. 10). At 206 
(1912-14=100) the United States index as of November 1 was 15 percent above 
a year earlier and 20 percent above July 1950. In terms of prewar (1935-39= 
100), the index is now at 249 (fig. 11). 

Some slackening in the volume of sales as compared with a year earlier was re- 
ported by real-estate dealers in October 1951. For the 12 mouths ended March 
31, 1951, sales were up 6 percent from the previous year but still about one-third 
below the postwar peak reached in 1947. Sales data from the March survey 
indicated that nearly one-third of the farms sold during the fall and winter of 
1950-51 were bought by nonfarmers. Purchases by nonresidents with intentions 
to lease were more frequent than in recent years. The proportion of sales for 
cash and the ratio of cash down payments to purchase price were slightly higher 
than in the previous year. 

21. Gross rents payable on leased lands totaled about $3.2 billion in 1951, or 
8 percent more than in 1950, according to preliminary estimates. The value of 
crop-share rents was up only 5°percent, however, while cash rents and livestock 
share rents were up about 20 percent. Landlords paid out more for taxes and 
operating expenses than in 1950, leaving about $1.9 billion as the net value of 
rent for leased farm property valued at $27.6 billion on March 1, 1951. This 
represents a rate of return of slightly less than 7 percent on current valuations, 
a substantially lower rate than prevailed during 1946 and 1947. 

22. Studies dealing with various aspects of the economics of water-resource 
development have been carried on in cooperation with Federal and State agencies 
administratively responsible for water projects and with a number of State 
agricultural colleges. Studies of settler progress on selected irrigation projects 
in the Missouri Basin in cooperation with the Montana, North Dakota, and 
South Dakota agricultural experiment stations indicate the potential contribu- 
tion of specially designed programs to the financial success of settlers with few 
resources of their own. Among the measures that contributed most were pre- 
development of farm units, which made essentially full production possible at 
the time of settlement ; provision of land credit under flexible repayment arrange- 
ments, Which allowed settlers to invest their own resources in working capital; 
and furnishing technical advisory service. The settlers on these projects also 
have benefited from rising farm prices during the peried following settlement. 
These studies indicate that predevelopment, suitable credit arrangements, and 
technical assistance warrant serious consideration in new land settlement 
programs. 

Studies of reservoir inundation impacts undertaken at the request of State 
committees in Nebraska and South Dakota show the serious problems caused 
by the displacement of farm families and of entire communities in reservoir 
areas. They indicate that certain modifications in prevailing compensation and 
land acquisition practices should be adopted in order to alleviate adverse effects 
of reservoir developments. 

23. An inventory of water-resource development in the Southwest indicates 
that approximately 3,000,000 acres of new irrigation have been developed in the 
1940-48 period. Most of this expansion was in Texas, where the 9-year increase 
in irrigated acreage amounts to almost 1,840,000 acres. Approximately 75 per- 
cent of the new irrigation in the Southwest depends on water from under- 
ground sources. 

24. The land-use inventory shows a continuation of a gradual upward trend 
noted previously in acreages of land improved for crops and permanent pastures. 
The annual acreage planted to crops and in fallow preparatory to planting (ex- 
clusive of rotation pasture) is now above 385 million acres—higher than the 
previous peak of some 380 million acres in the early 1930’s. Significant shifts 
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also have been made between uses. For example, the acreage devoted to row 
crops in the South has been reduced, while hay and pasture have greatly 
increased. 

25. A number of studies of farm-operating agreements and leasing arrange- 
ments have been undertaken in cooperation with State agricultural experiment 
stations and regional tenure research committees. Studies of father-son operat- 
ing agreements indicate that satisfactory arrangements can be worked out 
for a young farmer to enter farming. Many of the difficulties that frequently 
prevail can be overcome by use of a suitable agreement. The types of father-son 
agreements that have proven successful include: Project agreements, joint-opera- 
tion agreements, wage and income-sharing agreements, lease agreements, and 
combinations of these types. Such agreements have been effective in giving the 
son training in management of the farm, providing him with a reasonable 
chance to accumulate capital, allowing security for parents, and keeping up 
the productivity of the farm. Equitable intrafamily agreements also have been 
worked out whereby the ownership of the farms may eventually be transferred 
from parents to children. 

For nonrelated landlords and tenants, research has indicated ways of making 
changes in farm-leasing arrangements more responsive to changes in farm-pro- 
duction practices and thus provide: (1) Greater security of tenure; (2) more 
equitable handling of costs for conservation practices and installations; (3) 
introduction of livestock in a cash-crop economy; and (4) more clearly defining 
the responsibilities of the two parties. 

-rices, income, and marketing 

1. The farm income estimates of the Bureau are the best general measures of 
the economic position of the farmer. They are of special use to Congress and 
to administrators in appraising the need for and effectiveness of farm programs 
as well as to business men in evaluating the extent of the farm market for their 
products. Total cash receipts from farm marketings in 1951 are tentatively 
estimated at $32.8 billion, or 14 percent above the previous year. Cash receipts 
from meat animals, dairy products, and poultry and eggs were all substantially 
higher in 1951 than in 1950. The total for all livestock items was about $19.8 
billion, or 22 percent above 1950. On the other hand, total crop receipts were 
up only 8 percent to approximately $18 billion, a substantial increase for cotton 
having been largely offset by declines for some of the other principal crops. 

2. The Bureau continued to prepare annual Nation-wide estimates of gross 
farm income, the expenses of farm production, and the realized net income of 
farm operators. Considerable attention was also devoted to major revisions 
in these basic estimates and in the various series derived from them. All of 
the series, with revisions extending back to 1910 in some cases, were repub- 
lished in this year’s report. Gross farm income in 1951 is tentatively estimated 
at $37.5 billion, or 14 percent more than in 1950. Farm production expenses 
totaled about $22.5 billion—12 percent more than in 1950; and farmers’ realized 
net income, estimated at $15 billion, was up 18 percent from its postwar low 
in 1950 (fig. 12). However, it was still $2 billion less than in 1947; and with the 
cost of farm-family living at an all-time high in 1951, the purchasing power of 
farmers’ realized net income was down 20 percent from 1947—and lower than in 
any year from 1942 through 1948 (fig. 13). The outlook for 1952 indicates a 
possibility of some further increase in both gross farm income and production 
expenses ; but realized net income may show little change. 

3. The demand for farm products is appraised monthly in the demand and 
price situation. Special emphasis has been given to analyzing the impact of in- 
creasing defense expenditures on agricultural prices and income. Increasing 
employment and consumer incomes have been reflected in a strong demand for 
food and other farm products. From mid-1950 to mid-1951, per capita con- 
sumer incomes (after taxes) increased 11 percent and food expenditures in- 
creased about the same amount (fig. 14). Foreign takings of United States farm 
products also increased in 1951 over 1950. The value of agricultural exports in 
the third quarter of 1951 was nearly one-third larger than in the same period 
in 1950. 

Both prices received and prices paid by farmers rose substantially following 
the Korean outbreak (fig. 15). However, prices received by farmers declined 
from February to September largely as a result of the record farm output in pros- 
pect. By mid-September average prices received by farmers were 7 percent lower 
than in mid-February. In the last quarter of 1951, some deterioration in crop 
prospects, notably cotton and corn, brought somewhat higher prices to farmers. 
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Prices paid by farmers (including interest, taxes, and wage rates) rose to a rec- 
ord high in mid-November. The parity ratio in mid-November was 106, one 
point above November 1950 and seven points below the ratio in February 1951. 
With average weather, agricultural production is likely to increase further in 
1952. Average prices received by farmers in 1952 may not differ much from 
1951. However, prices paid by farmers and farm production costs are virtually 
certain to increase. 

Special analyses relating to agricultural prices and income were prepared for 
the Economic Council of the President and the Economic Stabilization Agency. 
Further work was also accomplished on appraising the long-range prospects for 
agriculture which is useful to other Government agencies in evaluating flood 
control, river-basin developments, conservation, and other public projects and 
in establishing policies for long-term mortgage lending. 

4. Current developments in the food sector of the Nation’s economy are sum- 
marized in the National Food Situation, which carries reviews of the supply and 
distribution of United States food and the factors influencing retail food prices. 
Per capita food consumption in 1951 averaged about 13-percent above the prewar 
(1935-39) average rate and slightly above the 1950 rate. Consumption of such 
foods as pork, poultry products, cheese, fluid milk and cream, margarine, and 
most processed fruits and vegetables was substantially greater in 1951 than in 
years preceding World War II; whereas consumption rates for veal, lamb and 
mutton, butter, fresh fruits, potatoes, sweet potatoes, and flour were much 
smaller (fig. 16)). For 1952, the per capita consumption of food is expected 
to be slightly higher than in 1951. 

A special study, prepared in cooperation with other agencies was made of 
the distribution of the United States food supply in 1950-51, with special ref- 
erence to exports. Food exports of about 43.5 billion pounds in 1950-51 ac- 
counted for 14 percent of the total physical quantity of United States food 
distributed. They were 414 times the prewar (1935-39) average level, and 25 
percent above the 1949-50 level. This study is the only summary of 
the year which gives food exports by major commodity groups and country, 
and indicates their importance in the over-all food picture. 

5. The commodity situation reports which cover all of the major groups of 
farm commodities have. been continued with special emphasis on data and 
analyses of immediate importance to the defense program. 

(a) In appraising the current and prospective economic position of meat 
animals and meat, progress has been made in statistical work and economic 
analysis, and the Livestock and Meat Situation has been issued regularly. Some 
redirection of effort followed the new emphasis on national defense and mobiliza- 
tion, not only as it modified the outlook for meat animals but also as it required 
special projects such as an estimate of meat supplies, as a strategic resource, 
for the next 3 to 4 years. 

There was a shift in mid-1950 from a downtrend to an uptrend in demand and 
prices for meat animals—an uptrend that continued, especially in the case of 
eattle and lambs, until affected by price controls in early 1951; and a sizable 
increase in livestock numbers during 1950 and 1951 that gave promise of a 
larger output of meat in future years but also began to draw on reserves of 
feed supplies. An increase in meat production should be realized in 1952. Most 
of the increase will be in beef and veal. 

(b) Appraisal of the current and prospective economic position of the various 
dairy products confirmed previous indications that for a given increase in income, 
consumer demand increases less for some dairy products than it does for some 
major products that are competitive with dairy products, both at the producer 
and consumer levels. 

Net income from dairy farming in 1952 probably will be about the same as in 
1951. With milk production expected about the same and consumer demand 
stronger, prices of dairy products—and cash receipts from marketings—prob- 
ably will be somewhat higher than in 1951. However, higher costs are expected 
to offset the increase in cash receipts. 

(c) Special emphasis was given to the influence of the national emergency on 
food grain requirements and prices, and the current and prospective supply 
position. Service work included furnishing information and participating in 
meetings of interagency subcommittees and committees on grain supply estimates, 
domestic consumption levels, production guides, export shipping schedules, and 
price ceilings. A study was made relating to levels of food-grain storage, and 
long-term estimates were made in connection with waterway development 
programs. 
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({d) Studies on the prospective feed supplies and requirements revealed the 
need for adequate feed grain reserves and for conserving feed supplies under the 
current emergency situation. These studies reveal prospects for a tighter feed 
supply situation and a further drain on stocks of feed grain. Studies on longer 
term and current feed-price relationships, published in January 1951, serve as a 
basis for appraising current price relationships. 

A study of the long-term trends in corn utilization revealed that the corn 
released by reducing horse and mule numbers over the past 40 years has accounted 
for much of the 50-percent increase in feed fed to livestock for food products. 
As the shift to mechanical power is nearing completion, further increases in 
requirements of meat, milk, and eggs for the expanding population will place 
new emphasis on increasing production of corn and other feeds (figure 17). 

(e) Some of the more important facts concerning the current situation for 
cotton and related fibers are: 

(1) the world and United States supply of cotton in 1951-52 probably will 
not permit any significant increase in stocks over 1950-51; 

(2) because of small foreign stocks at the beginning of the crop year and 
increased supplies of dollars and gold in foreign countries, exports of United 
States cotton in 1951-52 are expected to run between 5.5 and 6 million bales 
as compared with 4.2 million in 1950-51; 

(3) domestic mill consumption of cotton in 1951-52 will probably be some- 
what below the high level maintained in 1950-51 ; 

(4) the price received by farmers for cotton in November 1951 averaged 41 
cents per pound, about the same as in November 1950; and 

(5) the yield per acre of cotton has shown a steady increase since 1925 
(figure 18). 

An analysis of the jute and hard fibers situation was published in July 1951. 
New statistical series were started for manufacturers’ sales and inventories of 
cotton textiles, wholesale price indexes of cotton goods, prices of acetate rayon, 
and for production, manufacturing, prices, imports, exports, and consumption of 
jute and hard fibers. 

6. Changing prices and food costs and price regulations have led to a greatly 
increased interest in data on how consumer expenditures for food are divided 
between farmers and marketing agencies. Farm-retail price spreads, the farmer’s 
share of the consumer’s dollar and other data relating to marketing methods and 
organization are compiled, analyzed, and regularly published in the Marketing 
and Transportation Situation. : 

For instance, it is estimated that consumers in the United States are still 
spending about the same proportion of their disposable income for food as they 
were “pre-Korea’”—that is, 26 percent of consumers’ disposable income went for 
food in both the second quarter of 1950 and the third quarter of 1951. The total 
bill for marketing farm foed products reached a record high of 20 b llion dollars. 
A larger total is expected in 1852 because of an increased volume of commodities 
to be marketed and higher marketing costs. 

The retail cost and farm value of the “market basket” of farm food products 
(prewar average annual purchases per family of three consumers) established 
record highs of $726 and $371, respectively. Retail prices averaged near this 
level throughout 1951, farm prices for food products averaged 3 to 4 percent lower 
and marketing charges have been higher by about the same amount in the second 
half of the year. The outlook for 1952 indicates that the farmer's share may be 
slightly below the average of 50 cents received in 1951. The farmer’s share in 
1951 was well above the levels of the 1930’s but below the share received in the 
years 1943-48. 

Research relating to the marketing of specific commodities and the operations 
of particular marketing agencies has been designed to provide the basis for 
increasing the efficiency of handling farm products and promoting the adjustment 
of production patterns and marketing methods to changing needs and conditions, 
including the searcities of the current defense economy. 

7. A study of patterns of consumption and preferences for fruits showed that 
a large majority of a representative sample of commercial and institutional 
bakers in Chicago expressed a favorable attitude toward the use of dehydro- 
frozen fruits for baking. This indicates an interesting potential market for 
dehydro-frozen fruits, particularly apricots and peaches whose existing fruit 
forms do not entirely meet the needs of the baking industry. 

8. A study of new frozen concentrated apple juice and its appeal to consumers 
in two test markets indicated that this juice made by methods developed by the 
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Western Regional Research Laboratory stands a reasonable chance of success 
in commercial production and distribution. Predicated on the results of studies 
published by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics in cooperation with the 
northwestern apple producers and the Western Regional Research Laboratory, a 
large commercial concern is presently planning to produce and distribute a suffi- 
cient amount of this frozen concentrated apple juice to distribute in one entire 
region during the coming marketing season. The successful development of 
frozen concentrated apple juice would assist in disposing of surplus apples which 
are not presently marketable in fresh form, particularly “C” grade and cull 
apples of the Delicious variety. 

9. A study made under contract with a private research organization indicates 
that vegetable protein materials may become increasingly important in several 
industrial uses, particularly the field of regenerated fibers as a replacement or 
supplement to some natural protein and synthetic fibers. At the same time, this 
study also indicates that such fibers have definite limitations and are still far 
from being satisfactory substitutes for material fibers for clothing use. Other 
promising industrial outlets for vegetable oilseed protein materials include paper 
coating and adhesive applications. The expectation is that a great deal of future 
research in agencies dealing with physical research will be oriented to the major 
findings of the report on industrial utilization of protein materials. 

10. Much work has been done in cooperation with other Federal and State 
agencies to provide information basic to the development of a more efficient 
livestock marketing system in a number of areas. 

Livestock slaughter in the western region increased from 3 billion to 6 billion 
pounds live weight annually in the last 25 years. Population increased two- 
thirds in the same period. Associated with the increase has been an eastward 
shift of the line of east-west movement which separates the livestock suppl 
areas for the eastern and western concentrated consuming areas. Livest 
slaugher bas become increasingly decentralized in the western region. Live- 
stock auctions have increased in importance until larger numbers of livestock are 
marketed through auctions than through the terminal public markets within the 
confines of the western region. 

The attention of farmers, market operators, and packers has been directed 
toward the need for greater accuracy of pricing livestock according to the value 
delivered by each farmer. Several packers are now buying hogs on a carcass 
basis. A number of packers, including two of the Big Four, are experimenting 
with the purchase of hogs on a live-grade basis rather than on the flat-price basis 
formerly used. A study in Wisconsin indicates that errors in estimating yield 
and grade and errors of arriving at price of veal calves are rather substantial. 
Of the 570 calves in the study. 242 were priced at $2 or more per hundred pounds 
above or below their actual value. The earlier Minnesota studies also indicate 
substantia! pricing errors for hogs and cattle when marketed by the usual live- 
weight methods. 

11. A study of cooperative cheese plants in an important commercial cheese- 
producing area reveals that in plants of all sizes unit costs decline with increas- 
ing volume, lowest unit costs being found in the larger plants. Over-all econ- 
omies can be achieved in the industry, with higher prices to producers, by con- 
solidating small plants into larger ones, which may also perform a number of 
byproduct manufacturing operations. It is believed that these important results 
can have much wider geographical application. 


Farm population and manpower 


1. The farm population decreased by nearly 5 million between April 1940 and 
April 1950, according to revised estimates made by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics and the Bureau of the Census. The revised series show that the 
farm population reached its peak in 1916 when 32,530,000 persons were living 
on farms. Farm population declined during World War I, increased in the 2 
years following the end of that war, and declined rather steadily throughout 
the 1920's. In 1939 there were 29,450,000 people living on farms according to 
the new definition. Farm population decreased sharply from 29,047,000 in 
April 1940 to a low of 24,342,000 in April 1945 at the peak of World War II. 
Following VJ-day, farm population increased—mainly due to returning vet- 
erans—in the next 2 years and reached a postwar peak of 26,147,000 in April 
1947. After this time, there was a resumption of the long-time downward 
trend in the number of persons living on farms and in April 1950. the farm 
population in the United States was about the same as at the end of World 
War II—24,335,000 persons. The proportion of the Nation’s population living 
on farms dropped from 22 percent in 1940 to 16 percent in 1950 (fig. 19). 
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2. Defense mobilization has accentuated losses of farm manpower. During 
the first half of 1951 farm employment averaged 373,000 lower than in the 
corresponding months of 1950. Increases in defense industry employment as 
well as increases in the size of the Armed Forces are important factors in the 
decline in the farm labor force. The impact of these losses has been only 
partly counterbalanced by declining labor requirements as a result of increasing 
farm mechanization. Further analysis is being made of the impact of the 
emergency on the farm manpower in different areas and types of farming 
situations. A survey on farm manpower losses, available supply, and require- 
ments for farm production is under way in Wisconsin and other surveys are 
being planned. Special attention is being given to areas of labor shortages 
and to areas of potential supply of farm labor. 

3. Farm wage rates rose 12 percent in the 12 montlis preceding July 1, 1951, 
to an average of 62.4 cents per hour. Special analysis of the trends in farm 
wages has been made for the Wage Stabilization Board. This showed that a 
wage freeze tied to a specific date in agriculture cannot work because of the great 
seasonality of hired farm employment and the changing nature of farm jobs 
performed in different parts of the year. Between January and September the 
employment of hired workers increases seasonally from one million to about four 
million. 

4. There were approximately 1.1 million migratory farm workers in the 
United States in 1950 according to a survey of seasonal farm laborers. This 
total included about 600,000 Mexican nationals in addition to 500,0J0 domestic 
migratory farm workers. The survey also showed that a larger proportion of 
migratory workers were single than of nonmigratory workers, 54 percent com- 
pared with 38 percent, but that those who were married had more children than 
nonmigratory farm workers. 

5. That the larger the scale of farming operations, the higher were the average 
net returns not only per farm but per man-year of labor was shown by a study 
of economic size class of farms in relation to the man-years of labor used. The 
100,000 farms in the United States that are in the highest economic size class 
averaged a realized net farm income of approximately $25,000 per farm and 
$4,750 per man-year of labor in 1944. In California the average net income per 
farm for this size class was $49,000, for Iowa it was $22,500, and for Texas it 
was $28,400. The 409,000 farms in economic size class II averaged in 1944 a 
net farm income of $6,400 per farm. In size class III there were 1.2 million 
farms and their average net farm income was $3,000. In economic size class 
1V, which is the class of small commercial family farms, the average net 
farm income per farm was approximately $1,300 in 1944. The remaining 2.5 
million farms were in the part-time, small and nominal unit farms and their 
net farm incomes average the lowest. 


Mr. Wuirten. It is difficult sometimes to see the type of work that 
is done by the E-onomic Investigations Organization in your Bureau. 
I poor «hei those pages in the record will help to demonstrate what 
is needed, 

Mr. Wetts. May we show two charts which show what we do under 
“Economic investigations” ? 

Mr. Wurrren. We will be glad to have you do that. 

Mr. Wetis. We have i sea one chart here which briefly lists 
some of the major statistical series that come out of the “Economic 
investigations” subappropriation, which I think a great many people 
may feel come from “Crop and livestock estimates” or other sources. 

We have also tried to list here in this second chart some of the types 
of research work done under the subappropriation. 

Now whether, Mr. Chairman, you want this in the record, I do not 
now. 

Mr. Wurrten. It is difficult to put the chart in, but we would like 
for you to include a summary which contains the same information in 
narrative form. 

_ Mr. We ts. We shall be glad to write a short introduction. This 
is essentially a tabulation, as you will notice. 
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(The information referred to is as follows :) 


Mayor BAE CONTINUING STATISTICAL SERIES MAINTAINED WITH Funps From 
Economic INVESTIGATIONS SUBAPPROPRIATION 


Under the subappropriation “Economic investigations” a wide range of sta- 
tistics is gathered, compiled, or maintained. These statistics cover information 
on the current situation for farm commodities and other subjects related to 
agriculture, providing measures of the economic position of farmers as well as 
giving farmers and others interested in agriculture up-to-date information. They 
also provide much of the information needed by defense agencies, legislative 
committees, ete., etc. These series include estimates or indexes relating to: 

United States supplies of farm products and where they go.—Statistics relating 
to supplies and utilization of farm products are compiled and maintained, in- 
cluding total and per capita United States food consumption of all major farm 
or food products. 

Feed-livestock balances—Animal units of livestock on farms; and feed sup- 
plies and consumption per animal unit. 

Farm dollars.—Cash receipts from farm marketings; gross farm income; farm 
production expenses ; net farm income; balance sheet of agriculture (assets, lia- 
bilities) ; farm mortgage debt and interest payments; non-real-estate debts; farm 
real estate taxes, also other taxes; farm fire losses; and farm mutual fire insur- 
ance. 

Farm output.—Farm output; production for sale and home consumption; 
farm costs and returns; labor requirements and productivity per worker; and 
machines on farms. 

Marketing charges.—Margins and costs in marketing farm products; farmer's 
share of consumer's food dollar, also of cotton, tobacco dollar; marketing bill 
for farm food products; retail cost of market basket of farm foods; percentage 
of disposable income consumers spend for food; and hourly earnings of workers 
in food marketing enterprises. 

Transportation.—Indexes of railroad freight rates for selected farm com- 
modities, and transportation bill for farm products. 

Farm land.—Farm land values; changes in farm ownership; rents; and land 
util’zation in United States. : 

Farm people—F¥arm population, annually; and levels of living of farm opera- 
tor families, by counties of United States. 


Masor BAE ReseEARCH LINES MAINTAINED With FuNps From Economic 
INVESTIGATIONS SUBAPPROPRIATION 


The major lines of research and related service work carried under “Economic 
Investigations” include: 

Prices and income in agriculture—Studies of factors affecting price and sup- 
ply of major agricultural commodities, factors affecting food consumption, fac- 
tors affecting farm returns, methods of determining parity prices, and agricul- 
tural historical studies (including reference materials on departmental organi- 
zation). 

Outlook and situation reports for—Demand and price, farm income, marketing 
and transportation, national food situation, farm costs, and major farm com- 
modities, including cotton, wheat and rice, corn and other feeds, fats and oils, 
tobacco, fruits, vegetables, dairy products, livestock and meat, poultry and eggs, 
wool, and sugar. 

Marketing of farm products.—Factors affecting consumer expenditures for 
food and marketing costs and margins; economics of new and extended uses of 
farm products; regional research primarily on commodiity marketing problems 
in cooperation with agricultural experiment stations; and consumer preference 
studies. 

Farm management and cost studies——Production capacity of America. «..1i- 
culture; organization and operation of farms; labor, equipment, and farm prac- 
tices; livestock-feed supply relationships; farm costs and returns, by types of 

arm; farm classification and analysis; economics of farm mechanization: 

economics of farm service buildings: utilization of farm-grown feeds; economic 
effects of fertilizer use; economics of electric power consumption; economics of 
soil conservation: interregional shifts in farm production; and production al- 
ternatives in problem areas. 
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Land and water research.—Farm land values; water utilization; land utiliza- 
tion; land problems; and land tenure. 

Agricultural finance.—Financial situation of agriculture—annual balance 
sheet; farm mortgage credit problems; short-term credit situation; and farm 
taxation. 

Farm population and rural life—Farm population; levels of living, including 
health facilities and use; farm manpower, including study of influences of 
mechanization; and agricultural wage rates. 


ECONOMIC VALUE OF DOLLAR 


Mr. Wurrren. This next one I am somewhat interested in, Where 
Your Dollar Goes. 

Mr. Wetts. This third chart is simply an effort to see how your 
economic investigations dollar is divided. 

Mr. Wurrren. That is your dollar? 

Mr. Wetts. Yes. This is about how it is divided between service 
work, statistics, and research—about 25 percent for service, 25 percent 
of statistics, 50 percent for research. Probably half of the research 
funds go for statistical information and half for analysis work. 

We have a couple of charts showing what happens to our appropria- 
tion dollar in terms of personnel. 

Mr. Wurtren. We would be glad to have that. I think it is highly 
appropriate. It has been my argument from the start that you do not 
help matters any by just printing more and more money, in that you 
get less and less work for it. 

Mr. Wettus. We have here two charts, one for our economic investi- 
gations and one for agricultural estimates. 

What we have done is: We have taken in both cases 85 percent of 
the actual dollars available over the years—in other words, about 15 
percent of our funds have gone for travel, printing and nonsalary 
items. ‘Then we have taken the standard salary scales, year by year 
averaged on the basis of the grade or kind of people we employed last 
June 30 and calculated that at those rates, how many people could be 
paid for, which is a pretty good estimate of what is happening. 

For example, here [pointing] is the dollars. Here is what the dollar 
would pay for after allowing for the increase in salaries we have had. 

This second line shows the workers what the dollars would pay for. 
About 750 in fiscal 1945, some 400 plus for 1952. 

Mr. Wuitren. You mean in 1945 that, based on the purchasing 
power of the dollar, you had about 750 workers. 

Mr. Wetts. And this year a little better than 400 workers. That is, 
for economic-investigations work. 

Mr. Wurrren. A little better than 400 workers for a few more 
dollars. 

Mr. Wetts. Yes, for a few more dollars. 

The heavy line is the regular appropriation we are now talking 
about. To give you a complete picture we have added a second line 
for title 2, Research and Marketing Act funds which started this 
year (fiscal 1948) so you can see what the research and marketing 
account 1s. 
inne Wuirren. With the additional funds it runs you up to around 
575% 

Mr. We ts. That is correct. 

Now we have the same thing for Crop and Livestock estimates. 
The actual dollars show a steady increase, and yet there is no increase 
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in employment when you allow for the increase in salaries that we 
have had to pay—in other words, we have taken our actual distribu- 
tion of workers by grade on last June 30 and multiplied them back 
by wots ang entrance salary of that grade each year, so we have 
estimated an average salary, excluding any changes in grades. It 
is not an exactly accurate measure because people automatically move 
up within grade from time to time, but it is the best purchasing power 
study we can get of our research and statistical dollars. 

If you want these we will be glad to put them in the record. 

Mr. Wuirren. You can place a table in the record. There is no 
need for sade, Ma chart. 

Mr. Wetis. You would like it reduced to table form, these two 
charts? 

Mr. Wuirtren. Yes. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


Appropriations and their hiring power in workers 
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185 percent of the appropriation represents the approximate amount that has been available over the past 
10 years for personal services after other costs of operations have been met. 

? These figures are based on the average salary of a BAE employee using a constant distribution of staff 
among grades and the base salary for each grade in effect each year. 


Mr. Wetts. In Crop and Livestock estimates we have kept about the 
same number of workers as at the end of the war. 

In Economic Investigations there was a sharp drop, starting with 
fiscal 1946. We kept along about the same from fiscal 1947 into fiscal 
1950 because of the 10a and 10b Research and Marketing Act work 
and then drop sharply for fiscal 1952. The budget for the coming 
year would allow a slight increase. 

We will be glad to summarize these charts in table form, Mr. 
Chairman, 

Mr. Wurrten. This subcommittee has been dealing with you and 
your department for a number of years and I am sure we all under- 
stand your work. So there is little reason to go into detail again about 
the things that we have been going into from year to year. 
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There are some new items, however, that I think warrant detailed 
discussion. 


NEED FOR INCREASE 


We would like to have you explain that $52,000 for increased re- 
search on farm cost and return as to what work you are going to do 
and what value will come from it. 

I think this committee would be one of the first to say that quite 
frequently the public gets information that is misleading. 

For instance, I recall in the Secretary’s opening statement a showing 
that the cost of living had gone up considerably but that the returns 
to the farms were about 7 percent lower. It was indicated that waste 
and spoilage might be the reason. We asked him to also show how 
it costs a lot more to live while the farmer is getting less and less. 

Now I would like for you to describe in detail just what type of 
research is contained in this request for $52,000. 

Mr. We tts. Mr. Chairman, we are, on many occasions, asked about 
the cost of producing farm commodities. Now, frankly, an average 

r acre, or per bushel or per animal cost in our view can be very mis- 
feadines because of the variations from farm to farm, as between 
regions, and so forth. 

Ve have been trying to develop series dealing with typical farms in 
the major areas showing what happens to the farm organization, what 
happens to cash outlays, and what happens to net incomes under 
changing conditions, in order to get really at total returns and the 
cost of operating farms with the kind of factors that come in, which 
will allow us to answer, servicewise, a great many questions. 

We have at the present time such series going, I believe, for 16 
major types of farms. We have in process another eight and this re- 
F we for $52,000 is to further step up that work, to allow us (1) to do 
the work more promptly and (2) to work with the State experiment 
stations or colleges in developing more representative series in the 
areas which we feel currently are not too well covered. 

In other words, what we hope to get out of this is a picture of what 
would be a representative commercial farm in a specific farming area 
where you could say, “Here are the kinds of changes which have 
been taking place from year to year in the output of this farm, the 
number of cows or sheep and the number of crop acres of land; here 
are the changes in farm costs and the average changes in receipts.” 

One purpose of this $52,000 is to put emphasis on that and step the 
work up to where we can forecast or project a year in advance rather 
than drag a year or two behind. 

Mr. Wuirren. I think the work that you describe is highly im- 
portant. But the listing here for your appropriation, “Economic 
investigations—Economics of production,” is certainly broad enough, 
The amount of money in 1953 is estimated at $1,466,000. Certainly 
the title is broad enough to include the work you have described, or at 
least a part of it. 

The next one says, “Prices, income and marketing,’ and that is 
$840,200. That would certainly indicate that it includes prices, it in- 
cludes income and it includes marketing. 

And next is $200,800 for “Farm population and manpower.” 
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If you study your regular funds and your regular titles you will find 
they include production, prices, income, marketing, farm population 
and manpower. Now where is there anything that would preclude 
your doing that work you have just described for which you want 
extra money ? : i 

Mr. Writs. Mr. Chairman, I think the answer is that the basic 
authority is sufficiently broad to do this work. As a matter of fact, 
we are already doing a great deal of this work. It is done under the 
subtitle “Economics of Production” and the request here is for addi- 
tional funds to work out new series. 

Mr. Wurrren. How much of that $52,000 is for salaries? 

Mr. Wetts. Approximately 85 percent of it would go into salaries. 

Mr. Wuirren. How many folks do you have now in that work? 

Mr. Wetts. About 10 people. Miss Clark says we already have 
about twice as many people engaged on this work. 

Mr. Wuirren. This would add about 50 percent to what you already 
have ? 

Mr. We ts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wirtren. What type of work are they doing and where are 
they located ? 

Mr. Wexts. Can you outline that Mr. Johnson? 

Mr. Jounson. Some are in Washington and some are in the field. 
‘This map will indicate where we are working, and also some of the 
projected areas, although not all of them. The ones in solid colors 
indicate the farming areas where we do have year by year series going 
back to 1930. 

As Mr. Wells said, we have 16 of those series and we do have year by 
year information on them. 

Mr. Wuirren. Now, those series mean the cash return, the gross 
return from the farm, and the cost and all that ? 

Mr. Jounson. That is right, the changing size of farm, the kind of 
crops and livestock on the average for that type of farm; the cash 
receipts, the cash expenses, changes in inventory, the estimate of the 
labor used, the returns per hour, and the changes that do take place 
on those particular types of farms year by year. 

Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Johnson, I have quoted figures from your De- 
partment in several speeches. Last year there was included in the 
record by the Farm Credit Administration a study showing the change 
in the farm picture of New York State in the last 30 or 40 vears. 
Along about 1907, approximately three-fourths of the farm invest- 
ment was land, whereas now only about 40 to 43 percent, is land, and 
the rest is in machinery and other equipment which has to be pur- 
chased from the gross return. 

It has led me to raise a serious question as to whether there was any 
basis upon which to ask the farmer to increase production tremen- 
dously without any apparent market, in view of a support price based 
on a comparative purchasing power of 1909 to 1914, when out of his 
gross return he did not have to buy this expensive and short-lived 
farm machinery. 

Are those figures there based on your studies or do you have in 
your shop a comparative figure showing that change? “I think we 
will insert those charts in the record at this point. 
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(The intormation referred to is as follows :) 
SIZE OF BUSINESS 


Only farms with 200 or more productive man-work units’ and a full-time 
operator were included in this analysis. The number of farms enumerated 
which met this definition declined with each succeeding year of the survey 
(table 1). 

This decline in the number of farms enumerated was largely a result of the 
combination of farms to make larger units, and the abandonment of the poorer 
land for farming purposes. 

Total acres per farm increased by 59 between 1907 and 1947, but there were 
only 7 more crop acres in 1947 than in 1907. Number of cows and productive 
man-work units also showed a substantial increase during the 40-year period. 
Man equivalent per farm, however, changed relatively little. 


TABLE 1.— Average size of farm businesses— Town of exhaae, Tompkins County, N. Y. 
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ck 1917 1927 1937 1947 
NEEDED GN LLC TESTU ENS Loree ch 206 159 118 111 7 
PIN. alacant comnste acca ckhceeeses 132 148 = 147 191 
CE STS SED RES IE PE «SEP ey 69 75 2 | 66 76 
Ne scion in fp ndceeacs saicuk cane rT 10 10 | 14 25 
lay laa ieee ieee a aie bee re 340 = 346 415 595 
8 RR IIS EES Te Poe eee a (1) 1.7 1.8 2.0 
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1 Information not available. 
CAPITAL INVESTMENT 


Total capital investment per farm increased almost four times between 1907 
and 1947, from $6,365 to $23,141 (table 2). The greatest change in capital 
occurred between 1937 and 1947. Real-estate investment as a percent of the 
total declined with each succeeding year of the study. Livestock and equipment 
investment, on the other hand, both increased as a percent of the total. 









TABLE 2.—Capital invested per farm—Town of Dryden, Fayinhine County, B Naud 
































Amount Percent of total 
Item ——— - |—— ; — 
| 1907 | 1917 | 1927 | 1937 | 1947 | 1907 | 1917 | 1927 | 1937 | 1947 
| i a } | 
ee ere i ee Beams | nied Ce SAEZ Saree Tesi 
| 
Rest eitate...:_..-......... | $4, 624 | $7, 293 ls $7,234 | $6,069 |$10,459 | 73 | 71| 68 | o| 45 
Livestock .................--.| 1,006 | 2,008} 2,271 | 2,180 | 8,402| 17| 19 | 21; 2 37 
ETE 436| 715 = 993 | 3,998 Tie Ni: 4 ET | ll 17 
Feed and supplies............| 209] 270 284 | 193 2); 3) 3] 3] 2} 1 
‘een ee ee ee Lae ae se ae ees —- {—— -—— 
ii sa ses circuses 6, 365 10, 286 10, ¢ 688 8 | 9,435 | 23, 141 100 Bey 100 | 100 | | 100 100 
| 
RECEIPTS 


Receipts per farm were nearly nine times greater in 1947 than in 1907 (table 
3). As with capital, the most significant change in receipts took place between 
1937 and 1947. In 1907, milk receipts accounted for only 44 percent of the total 
while in 1947 receipts from milk represented 65 percent of all receipts. Crop 
Sales, on the other hand, declined from 28 percent of the total in 1907 to only 6 
percent of the total in 1947. Farming in the town of Dryden had become more 
specialized with an increased emphasis on the dairy enterprise. 


1A work unit represents the average amount of productive work accomplished by a man 
in 10 hours. Thus, a farm with 200 work units is one with an amount of crops and live- 
stock which would require 2,000 hours of labor at average rates of work. 
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TARLE 3.—Receipis per farm—Town of Dryden, Tompkins County, N. Y. 



































Amount per farm Percent of total 
Item 
1907 1917 1927 1937 1947 | 1907 | 1917 | 1927 | 1937 | 1947 
TF REET RE CD amen $655 | $1,207 | $1,664 | $1,753 | $8,312 44 47 52 58 65 
TN El 107 159 139 250 570 7 6 4 8 4 
ED, ci oe cco ctipwancne 107 258 424 298 | 1,347 7 10 13 10 ll 
Other livestock _._...........- 4 159 163 104 154 6 6 5 + 1 
WRN oc oo 202 162 205 163 655 13 6 7 5 5 
Other erens.....-.....-..~.+.-. 219 308 124 51 69 15 12 4 2 1 
Other receipts... ...........-- 43 85 186 140 219 3 3 6 5 2 
Increase in inventory - - -.---- 78 246 293 245 | 1,396 5 10 9 8 ll 
Total receipts _......--. 1,495 | 2,584 3,198 | 3,004 12,722; 100; 100; 100; 100! 100 
| 














' 


1 Includes receipts for milk sold in form of butter and cream. 


EXPENSES 


Expenses per farm increased 14 times during the 40-year span—from $657 in 
1907 to $9,248 in 1947 (table 4). In 1907 hired labor was the most important 
single item of expense, representing 26 percent of the total. By 1947, the expense 
for hired labor represented only 11 percent of the total. Purchased grain ac- 
counted for 24 percent of the expenses in 1907 and 34 percent in 1947. The 
equipment expense rose from 7 percent of the total in 1907 to 19 pereent in 1947. 


TABLE 4.— Expenses per farm— Town of Dryden, Tompkins County, N. Y. 
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LABOR INCOME 


The average labor income per farm was four times greater in 1947 than in any 
of the previous years of the study (table 5). The relatively high labor income 
of 1947 was primarily the result of three factors: 

(1) The exceptionally favorable cost-price relationship which existed in 1947. 

(2) Favorable weather. 

(3) Increased productivity per man. 
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TaBLE 5.—Financial summary—Town of Dryden, Tompkins County, N. Y. 














Items 1907 1917 1927 1937 1947 
Receipts (including increase in inventory) -_-.......-.- $1, 495 $2, 584 $3, 198 $3, 004 $12, 722 
Expenses (including unpaid iabor)_.............-..-- 657 1,478 2, 091 2,323 ‘ 
ULI kn cc cckeschibotennaesccheien- 838 1, 106 1, 107 681 3, 474 
Interest on Pevensey capital, at 5 percent.............- 318 514 534 472 1, 157 
I RR ine cn apnicddninebndavenctaoumonh 520 592 573 209 2,317 




















RELATION OF RECEIPTS AND EXPENSES TO CAPITAL 


The relationship of farm expenses and receipts to farm capital has been grad- 
ually changing. At the 1907 ratio it would have required 4.3 years for receipts 
and 9.7 years for expenses to equal capital (table 6). Both ratios declined with 
each succeeding year of the study and at the 1947 ratio only 1.8 years would be 
required for receipts and 2.5 years for expenses to equal capital investment. 

Forty years ago a farmer could have continued to operate for a long period 
of time even though receipts did not equal expenses. He could have liquidated 
some of his capital investment to cover expenses for several years. By 1947 
this was not so easily done. A farmer could no longer meet a large share of 
his expenses for a long period simply by liquidating capital. 


TABLE 6.—Relation of receipts and expenses to farm capital—Town of Dryden; 
Tompkins County, N. Y. 


























1907 1917 1927 1937 1947 
Cie Pas cs nick dz. $6,365 | $10,286 | $10, 688 $9, 435 $23, 141 
SE EERE OLE TT ENE STREET 1, 495 2, 584 3, 198 3, 004 12, 722 
pg SERED ee rg oe SU et Bee. 657 1, 478 2, 091 2, 323 9, 248 
Years required for receipts to equal capital_.........- 4.3 4.0 3.3 3.1 | 1.8 
Years required for expenses to equal capital....._.. aes 9.7 7.0 5.1 4,1 2.5 





RELATION OF INTEREST TO OPERATING EXPENSES 


A farmer who in 1907 was completely free of debt would have had a total cost 
of operation which was 33-percent lower than that of his neighbor who was in 
debt for all of his capital (table 7). The 1947 farmer who had no debt would 
have had a total operating cost only 11 percent lower than that of his neighbor 
who was 100 percent in debt. Expenses other than interest payments had 
increased so much that by 1947 the charge for the use of capital had become 
a significantly lower proportion of the total cost of farming. In 1907 the 
farmer abhorred debts because he knew that if farm prices fell his interest and 
principal payments would remain relatively fixed, and the result could be disas- 
trous for him. A falling price level could also wreck the modern farmer, but 
not so much because of debts as because of the high and relatively fixed expense 
for equipment, gasoline, fertilizer, insurance, electricity, and the like. 

Farming has always been a gamble. The stakes are much higher now than they 
were 40 years ago. 


TaBLE 7.—Relation of interest on the investment to operating expenses—Town of 
Dryden, Tompkins County, N. Y. 


























1907 1917 | 1927 1987 1947 
| 4 
Farm operating expenses. ........-....-.-.-.-.------ $657 | $1,478 | $2,091 $2, 323 $9, 248 
Interest at 5 percent on average investment... _..---- 318 514 | 534 472 1, 157 
gM SEL Bee PRN we eis Paaighe ee aN Ce Pes 975 1,992 | 2,625 2,795 | 10,405 
Percent interest was of above total_...............-.- 33 26 | 20 17 1] 
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Mr. Jounson. We have, Mr. Chairman, comparative figures show- 
ing that change from 1930 on for several of these series. Now, we 
have some earlier spot studies before that and the Bureau in those 
early days that are referred to in that New York study did some 
cooperative work in Cornell University at that time. I am not sure 
they cooperated on that particular study, but they worked on similar 
studies. 

You are quite right, Mr. Chairman, that change has been very 
drastic. The new ways of farming call for a lot more machinery, a 
lot more investment in equipment and livestock, and a lot more in the 
way of out-of-pocket expense per year than before World War I. 

Mr. Wuirren. I come from the cotton country, as you know, which 
now goes in strongly for beef and dairy cattle. Formerly when they 
asked for an increased cotton crop that meant only more work for 
the people on the farm, whereas now it means a cash investment of 
around $100 to $125 an acre, which makes a substantial change in the 
attitude of the farmer and in his solvency. 

Mr. Jounson. A mechanized cotton farm requires $100 to $125 an 
acre in equipment. 

Mr. Wuirren. I notice in your original statement you stated the 
output per acre in 1951 was 28 percent higher. 

It does not show how much added expense there was in order to 
increase the output per acre by 28 percent. Comparing the cost due 
to the increased use of fertilizer and expensive farm machinery, as 
against former use of mules and horses, would you know what effect 
that wonld have on the actual return to the farmer per acre in cash ? 

Mr. Wetts. It slows it down very materially, Mr. Chairman. 
Farmers today are using three times as much fertilizer with the same 
amount of crop acreage roughly that they had before World War IT. 

Mr. Wuirren. If you were looking across the board, you would 
have to subtract from that 28-percent increase three times the fer- 
tilizer cost they formerly had ? 

Mr. Weits. Yes. 

Mr. Wuirren. And then you would have to subtract from the 
28-percent increase the amount of labor that went into gathering that 
much increased production ? 

Mr. Wetts. Yes. 

Mr. Wurtrren. And then in addition you would have to take into 
consideration other factors that perhaps have been added to the cost, 
so the farmer’s position is not necessarily any better than it was before 


insofar as the amount of net cash left in his hands is concerned; is 
that correct ? 


Mr. Wetts. Yes. 

Mr. Wuairtren. You say output per animal is 20 percent higher. 
Now. by that do you mean food animals as against the use of mules 
and horses ? 

Mr. Jonnson. The horses and mules are not in there. It is the food 
animals; it is the food-producing livestock and it is per breeding 
animal. All of the food livestock. 

Mr. Wuirren. Manpower is 60 percent higher than prewar.. That 
is due to use of machinery, is it not ? 

Mr. Wetts. Yes. 

Mr. Warrren. You would not say people are working harder on 
the farm than they formerly did back in your day, would you? 
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Mr. Jounson. They are farming larger farms. 

Mr. Wurrren. It is the manpower in use when magnified by the 
use of equipment, is it not? 

Mr. Jonson. That is right; 13 percent less manpower than prewar 
last year, but each man produces more partly because of mechaniza- 
tion and partly because of improved yields, of course; higher yields 
per acre means higher output per man. 

Mr. Wits. I think there were days when I was a boy that I worked 
as hard as a human being could and I think there are many farmers 
who are still in that position. 

Mr. Wuirren. Especially is that true now with the manpower 
shortage. If the farmer needs to have something done, he is going to 
do it if it is humanly possible. 

Mr. Weuts. May I say, Mr. Chairman, that a tractor with a head- 
light on it allows you to stay in the field much longer than you could 
with a pair of horses because when it got dark you had to quit. There 
are places where a machine allows you to work longer hours rather 
than shorter ones. 


DEFENSE ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Wuirren. I notice you mention defense work. What kind of 
work are you doing in connection with defense ? 

Mr. Weutis. Well, Mr. Chairman, first of all in connection with all 
defense work, the basic statistics of agriculture are used even more 
than before. Second, the people from the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics are supplying data, serving on all the various committees 
and work groups having to do with defense in the Department of 
Agriculture, serving on supply estimates, national goals, and other 
committees. 

In addition the State agricultural statisticians serve on the State 
mobilization committees and wherever their figures or services can 
legitimately be of use in connection with the defense effort, and they 
have the means to make them available, they do so. 

Moreover, our research people in the field were taken off of regular 
research and other work and put on the production capacity study 
and have been otherwise used wherever a defense job, short term, re- 
quired higher priority—defense has first priority, but the point I tried 
to make in my statement is that the Bureau tries to get facts and with- 
out facts, they can’t be of much use. It is an understanding of Ameri- 
can farming and ability to translate that in analyses which make the 
Bureau useful. 

Mr. Wurrren. What part do your figures play in price control and 
all the related subjects, such as wage increases and raises in ceilings 
and things of that sort that might be asked for and determined one 
way or another? 

Mr. Wettis. Well, Mr. Chairman, in connection with price control, 
there are three series of minimum prices which any price ceiling for 
an agricultural commodity must observe. The parity standard is one 
of those. Prices received by farmers on certain dates are others. 
The Bureau of Agricultural Economics either determines those min- 
ima or in conjunction with the Office of Price Stabilization, and other 
ae in the Production and Marketing Administration, determines 
them. 
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The Secretary supplies the Office of Price Stabilization from time 
to time with schedules of differentials. In other words, parity, or 
these minimum standards, are ave prices for the entire United 
States. The law provides that the Neckstary may peer various 
differentials or minimum prices for locations, for grades, and so forth. 
Those determinations originate in the Production and Marketing 
Administration but again we make our price materials available and 
assist where necessary. 

Mr. Wurrren. Now, you have to have accumulated this informa- 
tion from throughout the country in prior periods in order for it to 
mean anything, is that correct? 

Mr. Weuts. That is correct. When you are asked to determine 
differentials and have to make them stand up, one of the first ques- 
tions is what differences have there been in prices received by farmers, 

ographically and by grades? The materials coming out of Crop and 
ivestock Estimates, out of our price analysis work, and out of the 
PMA Market News Service, Mr. Chairman, are extremely useful in 
doing that. You try to put together the best price structure you can. 

Mr. Newer. Might I add as a specific example, Mr. Chairman: For 
29 of the vegetable crops, we had to make a special analysis of our 
price estimates for 29 vegetable crops for fresh consumption. We are 
now being asked for a breakdown and special analysis of grain prices 
by different methods of sales in the Western States. Those are just 
two examples of things we have been up against recently. 

Mr. Wurtrren. Do you have as many calls on you as a result of the 
war, but in a different direction, to offset, perhaps, a decrease that 
you should have made in some types of work that you were doing 
before the present emergency ? 

Mr. Wetts. Yes. 

The calls for service, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
are greater than they have been in the past. We are a part of the 
Department’s defense organization and we have calls from many 
places, and much of the information which we collect is absolutely es- 
sential unless you just want someone to guess and we do not prefer 
to guess. 

We have had more than enough work to do. 

Mr. Wuirttren. You have said several times that you would not say 
it was a guess, but an estimate; but the heat you have taken because 
of being off on your cotton estimate Jast year makes you want to be 
more thorough, is that correct ? 

Mr. Wetts. Bureau figures are used by people discussing anything 
to do with agriculture. Yes, they are estimates, and we have frankly 
reached the point where I have no hesitation in saying that if we 
further reduce funds for economic services I think someone else, some 
other agency is going to spend more money doing work we could do 
better. It is our job to do it and I think we can do an efficient job, 
more efficient than some other agency. I do not criticize anyone in 
saying that. 


RECLAMATION WORK 


Mr. Wuirren. Passing on to your special request for $150,000 
additional for work in the reclamation areas, you have been doing 
that type of work heretofore in that area to the limit of your finances, 
have you not? 
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Mr. Weis. Mr. Chairman, we have been doing, over the last several 
years, some work in the West in connection with irrigation, especially 
the Missouri Basin program. 

Mr. Wuirren. You may proceed with your statement, Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jounson. This is a supplemental statement on the need for 
analysis of economic problems in present and potential irrigation 
areas. The following questions at be tackled in the proposed re- 
search on economic problems in present and potential irrigation areas. 
They are essentially an elaboration of the general question, How can 
farming be made most profitable in irrigation areas / 

Studies will be made in specific areas as a part of the Department 
program of research on irrigation that has been developed with the 
Bureau of Reclamation. The studies will be designed for appraisal 
and guidance of specific development projects, but much of the infor- 
mation will have application to other irrigation areas in the same 
general region. 

1. What sizes and types of farms will pay best under the conditions 
that are likely to prevail in the area? 

To obtain practical answers to this question, information developed 
by soil and crop specialists on the kinds of crops most suited to the 
area and the yields to be expected under different conditions must be 
combined with economic information on prospective costs and prices 
in view of the potential market outlets for the products that can be 
grown. From prospective yield, price, and cost information, the re- 
ceipts, expenses, and net income that can be expected from different 
combinations of different crops and livestock are estimated; and the 
best paying systeins of farming are determined after analyzing income 
results from different possible combinations of crop and livestock 
production. 

This type of information is needed to provide a guide for successful 
settlement of a new project and to suggest ways of improving farming 
systems on older projects in order that farmers may earn more satis- 
factory returns on investments that they already have made. 

For example, a study of the tricounty irrigation area in cooperation 
with the University of Nebraska indicated that net income to the farm 
family on 160-acre farms could be increased two to four times above 
prevailing levels if more of the land were brought under irrigation, 
and if more livestock were kept. 

Mr. Wutrren. Wouldn’t you say the folks around this table could 
be sure of that without making a special visit or writing a letter? 

Mr. Jounson. No, I do not think so, and the farmers were not doing 
it, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wurrren. Lam just talking about economic investigations. 

Have you not labored and brought forth a fact that has been known 
from time immemorial, by saying that to irrigate more land and grow 
more livestock would increase production? Would it not be a fore- 
gone conclusion in an arid area? 

Mr. Jonnson. I do not think so, Mr. Chairman. Of course, you 
need to know the special situation in that area. 

_ The tricounty area is a subhumid area and common practice there 
is to irrigate part of the land and farm part of it without irrigation. 
You see, they do get quite a little rainfall there. 
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Mr. Wuarrren. Do you mean that you have considered the factors 
and nothwithstanding the increased cost you have that return for 
the amount of money that you have invested ? 

Mr. Jonson. Yes, that is net income, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. We ts. This question of what farmers can afford to pa 
water and irrigation developments is something I think the people in 
the Department of Agriculture and people interested in farming can 
never afford to ne glect. 

Mr. Jonnson. New settlers on irrigation projects have to make de- 
cisions concerning size of farm, type of farming, investment in build- 
ings, and so forth, that most likely will affect their i incomes over their 
entire farming careers. The tricounty study and other similar re- 
search indicate that determining the best paying systems of farming 
in an area and effective use of such information “by the Extension 
Service, Farmers Home Administration, and other agencies | in their 
work with farmers could make a difference in annual net income of 
$1,000 or more per farm. On a relatively small irrigation project of 
”~ farms that would mean an added income of $300,000 a year. 

2. What are the ae for combining irrigation farming 
wit th the vse of surrounding dry land and range? 

Where. the use of all the land resources of an area can be integrated 
in this way irrigation development will result in greater income sta- 
bilitv because ranchers and dry-land farmers will have feed-base 
protection in drought years. Also, irrigation farmers will be less 
dependent upon markets for specialized crops. 

In many western areas the question of relative returns from farm 
flocks of sheep, beef, and dairy cattle needs to be reexamined in the 
light of market prospects over a period of years. It seems quite 
likely. especially in areas where surrounding range is available, that 
irrigation development can result in profitable increases in sheep and 
cattle production. These products have a wide market and the long- 
time outleok seems favorable: also farming systems built around 
these enterprises will emphasize hay and pasture; therefore, they 
will tend to conserve soil resources, and at the same time meet in- 
creasing demands for meat and wool. 

3. How much will farmers have to invest in order to develop the 
best paving types and sizes of farms? What investment will be 
required for land, livestock, and machinery for the size of farm that 
a family can handle of the types adapted to the area? With pre- 
vailing prices of land, livestock, and equipment the investment for 
a new irrigated farm often runs from $25,000 to $35,000. 

What kinds of credit arrangements will be needed to get started 
on svch farms, to develop them, and to carry on the year-by-year 
operations ? 

What kinds of repayment schedules are suited to the income pros- 
pects in the development period? Farm investment, income, and 
expense budgets for different types of farms will be ‘worked out 
year by year for the development period. These budgets will furnish 
a guide to credit agencies in extending credit and in gearing repay- 
ments to prospective income. 

4. What effect will the rate of farm development have on invest- 
ments and on resulting incomes ? 

Answers to this question will be needed in order to determine 
whether a considerable acreage of land should be leveled and prepared 
for irrigation on each farming unit before settlement. 
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A study made some years ago of settlement progress on the Vale- 
Owyhee project in eastern Oregon is of interest in this connection, 
as well as in relation to credit needs. In the early years of settle- 
ment farmers could develop only a part of their irrigable land; they 
had very few livestock; and many did not know how to care for 
irrigated crops. The result was that they had poor crop yields, low 
returns from livestock, and extremely low incomes. 

From 7 to 8 years were required for fairly satisfactory progress. 
Unless the farm family had ample financial resources of its own ox 
adequate credit, they could not survive the long development period. 

5. If efficient farming systems are developed, how much will farm- 
ers have available to pay for water development, including both cun- 
struction and maintenance charges ¢ 

Answers to this question involve determining what farmers are 
likely to have left after paying operating expenses, depreciation, in- 
terest on investment, taxes, and necessary family living expenses. 

A study now being completed in the Weber Basin of Utah indicates 
that about twice as much class 3 land would be required to obtain the 
same net income as on class 1 land in that area. This means, of course, 
that more of the poorer land would be in hay and pasture with greater 
dependence on livestock and less on cash crops. The net income per 
acre that would be available to pay irrigation charges would be 
very much less on the poorer land. 

Information of this type is needed by the Bureau of Reclamation 
in setting payment schedules, but for that purpose it should be recog- 
nized that an income incentive is needed to undertake irrigation farm- 
ing. Also, allowance will need to be made for years of low income 
resulting either from poor yields or low prices; and for the fact that 
some farmers will not obtain yields as high as the average of the area. 

6. Special studies will be made of prices and market prospects for 
products of irrigation areas as a basis for projecting prices and cost 
rates that can be used in estimating prospective incomes from irriga- 
tion farming. 

Some cash crops such as potatoes have a limited market, which could 
be easily flooded with large increases in production. Many fruit and 
vegetable crops that would grow well in irrigated areas will have only 
limited expansion possibilities because of market prospects. Livestock 
products, on the other hand, are likely to have a wider market, but 
feed crops and livestock usually mean less intensive farming and 
lower per acre value of production. 

7. When sufficient progress has been made in the production and 
marketing analyses estimates will be made of production to be ex- 
pected from irrigation areas, region by region, in order to relate 
potential supplies with market outlets. Such comparisons may indi- 
cate the need for revision of development plans, especially with re- 
spect to production of commodities that have a limited market. _ 

Most of the market outlook analysis can be done either on a national 
or regional basis with special attention to local variations. But the 
other problems will need to be studied for specific areas, although 
many of the results will have region-wide application. 

The specific areas and problems that require most urgent attention 
will be determined in cooperation with the Bureau of Reclamation 
and the State experiment stations. 
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Preliminary discussions with the Bureau of Reclamation indicate 
urgent need for studies of the sizes and types of farms that will pay 
best in the Missouri-Souris and Oahe areas in the northern Great 
Plains; also in the Minidoka extension, North Side pon ing division, 
of the Middle Snake River projects and the Columbia Basin project 
in the Pacific Northwest. 

Farm development, settlement, and credit problems seem most ur- 

ent in the Columbia Basin, the Heart Mountain division of the 
Shoshone project in Wyoming, the W. C. Austin project in Oklahoma, 
and the Tucumcari project in New Mexico. 

Experience in some of the older irrigation areas will be studied as a 
basis for developing suggestions for settlement of the newer areas. 
In the Snake River and Shoshone projects the older developments are 
adjacent to the new areas and the information will have direct ap- 
plication. 

In other areas allowance will have to be made for differences in 
production, market, and other conditions. But, as previously indi- 
cated, some of the results will have regionwide application. 

Mr. Wuirren. Now, Mr. Johnson, you already carry on this work 
generally through your Bureau, do you not? 

Mr. JoHnson. Yes; we are carrying on some of this work at the 
present time. 

Mr. Wuirren. Were not these projects approved on the very basis 
of information similar to that which you contemplate obtaining at 
this time? Before the Congress appropriated the money for these 
projects, did they not reach a determination as to what this land would 
do and things of that sort before they went into it? 

Mr. Jounson. Projects of this kind, as you know, now are multiple- 
purpose projects. They involve not only irrigation but power and 
sometimes navigation and other elements as well. 

Mr. Wurrren. You are not going to study the other elements, are 
rou? 

" Mr. Jonnson. No; we are not. 

Mr. Wurtrren. When did they start the Columbia Basin project ? 

Mr. Jounson. I think construction started in 1934 or 1935. 

Mr. Wuirren. They have been studying it ever since, have they not / 
How many plans and how many things similar to what you have indi- 
cated here have they had since that time? I will ask you to put them 
in the record here. I think the record already shows that that work 
has been done over and over and over. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


Co_uMstIA BAsIn INVESTIGATIONS 


Several agencies of the Department of Agriculture, including the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, participated in the studies known as the Columbia Basin 
joint investigations which were begun in 1940. They were outlined and carried 
out under the leadership of the Bureau of Reclamation. 

Sixteen broad problems were outlined for study. These covered land classi- 
fication, farm and market development, sizes and types of farms, allocation of 
costs and repayments, as well as problems dealing with community development 
and community services. The farm and market phases were completed by 1943. 

The nearly 50-percent increase in population in the Pacific coast States from 
1940 to 1950, the rapid technological changes in farming in the war and postwar 
years, and the changed market, price, and cost outlook eall for a review of some 
of the earlier analyses. The Bureau of Reclamation, working with the State 
College of Washington and the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, undertook a 
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review of the size of farm units, which was published under the title “Re-Study 
of Size of Farm Units,” Development Report No. 1, May 1948. There is need 

also for a review of the most profitable systems of farming in the light of recent 

changes in the market outlook and other factors, especially for comparison of 

income possibilities from the different classes of livestock. But the greatest 
attention should be given to analysis of year-by-year income prospects during 
the development period to serve as a basis for financing settlement in the area. 

The problems encountered by the early settlers on the project also need to be 

studied in order to determine ways in which certain obstacles to successful settle- 
ment might be overcome. 

Mr. Wurrren. In that area do you not have a county agent in every 
county and probably an assistant ? 

Mr. Jonnson. I think they have an agent in every county, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Wurrren. And do they not have the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration representative ? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes. 

Mr. Wurrrten. And they also have the Production and Marketing 
Administration people ? 

Mr. Jounson. That is right. 

Mr. Wuirren. And they also have the soil conservation districts? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes. 

Mr. Wuirren. And this project was approved by the Congress 
based on the fact that this land, if they had water there, would be 
usable. It came after studies of what you could do with the land. 

Mr. Jonnson. That is true. 

Mr. Wutrrten. In connection with your general irrigation work in 
that and other areas, taking into consideration what you already do 
through those agencies which already have people in other regions, 
do you see any basis on which I can go out on the floor and ask Con- 
gress to appropriate another $150,000 to further study the Columbia 
River Basin and similar-type projects? 

Mr. AnversEN. That is the very point I wanted to go into. Is this 
thing essential enough to receive consideration at this time in view 
of what we are up against in our war effort?’ Mr. Wells ought to try 
to answer that question. I do not think he has answered it. This is 
something absolutely new and something we have been getting along 
without up to this time. 

It has been my contention that we have been doing work like this 
all through the United States, through the various experiment sta- 
tions and through the Department of Agriculture, and it seems to me 
it is just thinking up another way to spend a little more money, Mr. 
Wells. It seems to be just a little enlargement of your field. Am I 
far wrong? 

Mr. Weis. Mr. Andersen, I think not, if you will allow me to 
explain. 

Mr. Anpversen. I will be glad to have your explanation. 

Mr. Wetts. The Columbia River Basin has been studied and some of 
these other areas have. 

Mr. Anversen. Certainly they have been studied. 

Mr. Weis. As I understand the development, there have been a 
series of discussions among the Department of Agriculture, the De- 
partment of the Interior, and the Bureau of the Budget as to how 
some of this western irrigation work might be done and the place of 
the Department in it. 2 
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Certainly if this committee feels that this is unnecessary work, or 
nonessential, I am not going to argue but the question I would raise is: 
Is it a question of the Bureau of Agricultural Economies or some other 
agency doing the work? That is my first question. 

It is my understanding that this type of work is carried forward in 
connection with the development of reclamation projects, and there 
are times and places where you need to rework some of the older 
analyses. 

It is my understanding that this $150,000 will be used for specific 
service projects to the Bureau of Reclamation in areas selected in con- 
junction with the Bureau of Reclamation and, as Dr, Johnson says, 
the land-grant colleges, because we work with the land-grant colleges 
in order to multiply the use of our men and in order to insure local 
knowledge and acceptability. My question is, Is this work going to be 
done? 

Someone else will have to answer that. Then the question is, “If 
it is going to be done, is the Bureau of Agricultural Economics capa- 
ble of doing it? 

My answer is, “Yes.” 

Mr. Anpersen. What is your answer to my question as to the essen- 
tiality of this comparatively new project? It is not new in line with 
the work that is being done but it is new to this particular item in the 
budget. 

What is the degree of essentiality ? 

Mr. Wetts. I say to you perfectly honestly there if it is a case of 
taking $150,000 out of the work we are now doing—in other words, 
pulling a block of men out of the Midwest, out of the South and else- 
where to work on problems which look a number of years ahead— 
to keep ahead of what is happeneing to American farming and help- 
ing with the defense effort, I have to give our present work higher 
priority than this project. I would not feel like shifting $150,000 
or some 30 people from work which they are now doing, much of it 
directly connected with the defense effort, to special service work of 
this kind without consulting both the Bureau of the Budget and this 
committee. i 

Mr. Anpersen. You would not do away with the $150,000 worth of 
your ordinary work that you consider necessary as of today, would 
you, in order to take care of this new item? 

* Mr. Weits. I do not see how I could. at 

Mr. Anpersen. If we place a lid on your total appropriation 
you would not want to sacrifice some of the things you think are very 
essential in behalf of this proposal ? 

Mr. Weuts. We would try to do, as we have been doing, some 
sample studies in this field so we could advise people as to how to do 
them and get some feel for the problem, but in terms of actually going 
in and doing $150,000 worth of the type of service work involved 
here year after year, I do not think I could do it. 

Mr. Jonnson. I might add that the suggestion was worked out in 
response to requests from the Bureau of Reclamation and they asked 
for work on 30 different economic problems in about as many areas 
over the country. ; 

In our discussions with them we tried to work out the ones that they 
felt were most needed at the present time, and with respect to the 
Columbia Basin you are quite right, Mr. Chairman, studies were 








made there before the war. But in view of the rapid increases in 
population out there, nearly a 50-percent increase since 1540, and 
rapid mechanization, it was felt that some review studies needed to be 
made, especially studies that would indicate the repayment ability 
of new settlers. That is, how fast they could expect net income to 
rise so that they would have debt-repayment ability. 

Mr. Wurrrten. As I see it, the Bureau of Reclamation has reached 
an understanding with you that this type of work is needed by them 
jn connection with their reclamation project. They think your agency 
is well able to do it and they are agreeable to having you do it, if you 
will finance it. 

I tried to press their man this morning to see if they recognized 
the need to the point of their financing it. It appears that they have 
not yet reached the point where they recognize that they need it 
enough to be willing to take the money out of their appropriation. 

Offhand, I should think that probably the work is needed in con- 
nection with reclamation, but if it is, it is reclamation work and 
should be charged as reclamation work, although perhaps your 
agency should be the one to do it. 

In view of the particular situation and the way you handle your 
regular work, I should think this is a place where the Interior 
Department should get the best folks available to do this work if they 
agree that it needs to be done. Therefore, I think that an allocation 
of funds from that Department to you for this work would be the 
ee approach. 

Mr. Anpversen. I would think that would be preferable. 

Mr. Wetts. I think this work is important. I think the question 
as to what farmers can afford to pay and what kind of returns they 
can expect from some of these western irrigation areas is a question 
that cannot be ignored. The question is where the work should be 
done. 

Mr. Wuirren. Many of these questions perhaps should have been 
decided before we got committed to an irrigation program. I dare 
say in most cases they were decided to some extent. I think you 
should follow it up, but I do question the wisdom of this subcom- 
mittee and this Department having certain special appropriations 
to serve special needs in special areas where the program itself is 
in another department. 
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Crop AND Livestock EsTIMATES 









Turning to crop and livestock estimates, we would like for you to 
include in detail just exactly how crop and livestock estimates are 
arrived at, beginning with the obtaining of the basic information. 
I will ask you to insert that in the record at this point. Also please 
insert pages 53 through 57 of the justifications at this point. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 







Crop AND LivestocK ESTIMATES 








This appropriation finances the operations of the Crop Reporting Service, the 
organization for gathering the basic State and national statistics on production, 
prices, stocks, values, movement, and other agricultural information, the main- 
tenance of regular series and the conduct of statistical research relating thereto, 
as shown by the following examples: 
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1. Additional personnel have been devoted to the improvement of the work on 
agricultural prices during the past year. Added funds for the fiscal year 1951 
have provided a start on a long-needed program to investigate and devise means 
of strengthening reporting methods, analyses, and estimates for both prices re- 
ceived and prices paid by farmers. Twelve field offices, representing 17 States, 
were selected to direct special attention to these new studies and developments. 
Extra technical and clerical help was assigned. Lists of price reporters have 
been analyzed for adequacy and representativeness, price data have been re- 
viewed with respect to adequacy and bias, and specific programs have been put 
into operation, designed to effect improvement in the price series, State by State, 
and commodity by commodity. 

As part of this improved program on agricultural price statistics, special sur- 
veys were made of marketing channels for farm products. These enumerative 
surveys were conducted in New York, Georgia, and Nebraska to secure sample 
indications as to details of farm-products sales in these areas, the position at 
which sales are made, the type of dealer through whom sales are made, and the 
relative proportion of sales involved. These basic details are essential ip order 
to properly evaluate and weight-reported price data in deriving price averages. 

A remarkably satisfactory method was developed for securing a more reliable 
current estimate of the parity index (index of prices paid, interest, taxes, and 
wages) in the quarter months beginning with March. The final index of prices 
paid is based upon quarterly reports of independent stores, but these indications 
have not been available in time for use in the current quarter month. Chain- 
store price changes, heretofore used as a guide, have not been wholly dependable 
as an advance indicator of the probable changes in independent store prices. 
Under the expanded program, provision was made to accelerate the analysis of 
independent store prices for a sample of returns from 19 States currently in 
the quarter month, and this has yielded a much closer preliminary measure of 
the later 48-State analysis. 

2. Parity prices for 155 agricultural commodities were reworked in January 
1951. This was done to reflect the change caused by the use of the January 
1941—December 1950 average in place of the January 1940-December 1949 av- 
erage, as required by law. Of the 166 commodities for which parity prices were 
published in November 1951, 127 were compiled on the new basis, 5 on the old 
basis, and 34 on the transitional basis. A similar recalculation is under way 
in January 1952. 

3. Both the Washington commodity statisticians and the field technical staff 
have participated in the detailed review of the preliminary 1950 Agricultural Cen- 
sus totals, upon the special request of the Bureau of the Census. Washington 
statisticians assisted in a preliminary inspection of some of the first States 
ready, and designed special forms to aid in analyzing the county results for 
possible irregularities or discrepancies. As soon as it became known when all 
the county tabulation sheets for a specific State would be ready for the final 
analysis before publication, arrangements were made to call in one of the 
State statisticians for a period of 10 days to 2 weeks, to collaborate with Census 
technicians in a thorough-going review and to furnish information on local con- 
ditions. A variety of pertinent check data, by counties, were prepared by the 
State offices and furnished to the Census Bureau in advance of the scheduled 
review period. The review was completed for nearly half the States by July 
1, and the last States were finished by October 1. The intimate working rela- 
tionship has been most satisfactory to both Bureaus. It has proven especially 
helpful to the Agricultural estimates statisticians who are now engaged in the 
tremendous task of revising crop and livestock estimates for the intercensal 
years, on the basis of analysis of 1950 census results. 

4. In anticipation of the 5-year revision of livestock estimates, and the 
intricate problem of adjusting April 1 census results to the established January 1 
date for inventory estimates, a special mail survey was made as of April 1 to 
measure livestock inventories as of that date for comparison with the January 1 
reports of the same producers. A similar survey was made on turkeys, to 
measure change in inventories on respondents’ farms between January 1 and 
April 1. Forms and instructions were designed to facilitate uniform analysis 
of the matched returns and the calculation of adjustment factors to convert 
census totals to equivalent January 1 numbers. 

5. In the last quarter of fiscal year 1951 each State office analyzed its complete 
series of 1950 season average prices of truck crops produced for fresh market, 
to show the component prices by point and method of sale represented in the 
single-season average. This appraisal of the average seasonal prices was essential 
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to the determination of legal minimum prices as required by law. It was necessary 
that the data provide a basis for establishing these legal minimums by areas and 
for each of the more common methods or circumstances of sale. 

6. Present estimates of truck crops for fresh market now chiefly include the 
production in recognized commercial areas primarily for shipment to distant 
markets. The problem of including in these estimates that production which 
is grown for local fresh-market sale has long been under study. As an outgrowth 
of exploratory Research and Marketing Act surveys of local market vegetable 
production, mainly in districts supplying the New York City market, plans have 
been developed whereby the scope of the truck-crop estimates could be extended 
to include this local-market production. The plans, which would provide for 
estimates of each important crop, would thus result in more complete coverage 
of crops and areas, and place the truck-crop estimates on a sounder Statistical 
basis. 

7. A postseason survey of tung-oil mills, initiated in June 1950 and repeated 
this year, provided the basis for revising estimates of the previous year’s pro- 
duction of tung nuts and the prices received by growers. Annual data on 
production and prices have heretofore been secured only through mill reports 
in December each year. A pilot study was conducted in Louisiana in December 
1950 to secure sample information direct from growers to supplement the mill 
data. Special grower surveys were made as of June 1, 1951, in the five tung 
nut States to provide the basis for a June forecast of production, the first ever 
made, 

8. The timing and coordination of compilations and other operations relating 
to the monthly slaughter reports, which involve some action of the part of three 
different agencies in the Department, have been perfected to a point where the 
combined total slaughter report is released within a few days after the report 
on slaughter and meat production for plants under Federal inspection. 

The beginning of slaughter control and the Office of Price Stabilization require- 
ment of mandatory reports from all slaughterers producing over 100,000 pounds 
entailed immediate and substantial changes in the handling of individual reports 
to accommodate the needs of the OPS and avoid disrupting the established 
scheduling for the monthly slaughter reports. Arrangements were made to 
secure duplicate copies of mandatory reports and to continue sampling all other 
nonfederally inspected slaughterers (under 100,000 pounds) on a voluntary 
basis. While the system is more complex from the sampling and estimating 
standpoint, it does minimize the burden upon firms required to report under the 
control program. All field offices have assisted district OPS offices continuously 
in resolving questions pertaining to lists and the reports of slaughterers under 
quota controls. 

9. A report was issued on milk production on farms and statistics of dairy-plant 
products, 1950, which included additional special summary tables on milk pro- 
duction per cow, percentage of milk cows milked, and relationships between 
numbers of young milk stock kept for replacement purposes to numbers of milk 
cows and heifers 2 years old and over on farms January 1. In the manufactured 
dairy products table production and manufacturers’ selling prices of bulk con- 
densed milk were included for the first time, and tables on other evaporated 
— 4 products were enlarged to show data for the last 3 years instead of 
only 2. 


Comparison of certain workload data agricultural estimates (including cooperative 
work) fiscal years 1950 and 1951 with estimates for 1952 and 1953 





Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1951 1952 


1950 1953 





Separate inquiries mailed to farmers and others 
Copies of schedules distributed 
Schedules tabulated 
Questions per schedule (average) 
Reports prepared and released 
Copies of reports distributed 
Printed releases distributed 
Special inquiries answered: 
By mail 
By telephone and telegraph 
Personal interviews (exclusive of enumerations) - 
Special county estimates prepared 
Miles of travel within State 
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A BRIEF DECRIPTION OF THE FEDERAL Crop AND LIVESTOCK REPORTING SERVICE AND 
ILLUSTRATIVE OUTLINE OF ProcepURE USED 


The Crop and Livestock Reporting Service has a field organization of 41 
State offices, which cover the 48 States, and which report directly to Wash- 
ington. A trained statistician with 1 or more assistants and a clerical force, 
averaging in all about 10 to 12 persons per office, operate each of the 41 State 
offices. The work in Washington is organized largely along commodity lines 
and is headed by an Assistant Chief of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
who is also chairman of the Crop Reporting Board. The over-all direction of 
the Federal Crop Reporting Service is under the supervision of the Chief, Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. 

In 40 States formal cooperative agreements are maintained with the State 
department of agriculture, State college of agriculture, or other State agencies 
for the collection and publication of agricultural statistics. These cooperative 
relationships eliminate duplication in the collection and publication of agricul- 
tural statistics. The State funds allotted usually go to provide local reports or 
county estimates which are not possible generally where only Federal funds 
are available for operation. 

Most of the basic information used in making the estimates is collected by 
the State offices. Practically all of the mailing lists are maintained in the 
State offices although a few special lists are maintained in the Washington 
office. The State statistician’s office tabulates the sample data obtained from 
the various inquiries, summarizes the information and analyzes it, making his 
recommended estimates before transmittal to the Crep Reporting Board in 
Washington. The Crop Reporting Board reviews the reports and issues the 
State and National estimates together with interpretative comments. The Crop 
Reporting Board is generally composed of five or six members, three of which 
are from the State offices. Its membership changes from month to month, 
depending upon the commodities covered. In brief, the Washington staff acts 
principally as a coordinating body issuing the instructions under which the 
various reports are prepared and assuring that the methods used and interpre- 
tations of the data are consistent between States. 

The information used by the State statisticians in preparing the various agri- 
cultural statistics comes primarily from the farmers themselves, although great 
masses of data are also obtained from country merchants, mill and elevator 
operators, retail dealers, mail-order houses, chain stores, railroads, stockyards, 
packers, various commercial processors of agricultural commodities, and others 
connected in one way or another with agriculture. Information is obtained 
chiefly by mail, which is provided by reporters on forms especially designed to 
obtain specific types of information. 

The Crop Reporting Service depends primarily on mail samples supplemented 
with field travel, objective counts, actual measurements, personal enumerations, 
etc., as funds and facilities permit. Not all questionnaires mailed out are re- 
turned, the percentage varying widely, depending on the type of survey and 
kind of respondent. For the regular monthly surveys on crop conditions about 
one-third are returned. Within the framework of the total list of voluntary 
reporters, lists are maintained of special reporters who provide primary infor- 
mation on acreage, livestock, prices, and other specialized fields. Names for crop 
reporters are drawn from PMA records, State assessors’ enumerations, and rural 
carrier acreage and livestock surveys. Names of prospective reporters are also 
secured from other sources such as county agents, country bankers, and from 
other farmer reporters. However, the proper maintenance of these extensive 
lists is an arduous task because of deaths, moving, change of occupation, and 
other shifts in farm population. It taxes the resources of the statisticians to 
devise and maintain representative lists that will provide the best basic data for 
crop forecasts and other agricultural information on a continuing basis. List 
maintenance is a continuous job. 

Official estimates pertaining to agriculture are made from about 2,700,000 re- 
turns from about 8.8 million schedules mailed out in a year. These 2.7 million 
schedules are provided voluntarily by over 600,000 respondents who return one 
or more schedules each year—some report every week or two; some every 
month; some every quarter; some once or twice a year—all depending upon the 
kind of report requested. About 80,000 farmers are asked to report regularly 
each month on crops, livestock, and other agricultural items. About 80,000 
country merchants make up the list which reports on prices farmers receive for 
their products and what they pay for goods they use—some report monthly, some 
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quarterly. This is the information used in calculating the parity index. About 
another 90,000 handlers of farm products, such as mills, elevators, seedsmen, 
dairy manufacturers, canning plants, turpentine and rosin processors, and other 
processors report seasonally on their own operations. A summary of the number 
of schedules mailed out and returned and other work load data is shown in the 
attached table. 

Information furnished by individuals is on a voluntary basis and not required 
by law. Reporters serve without compensation. Their individual reports are 
held confidential. Present-day reports cover most phases of crop, livestock, and 
dairy production, prices, stocks, and other related facts. While the general 
methods of estimating the various crops are not widely different, the coverage 
for each individual item depends somewhat upon the character of the item in- 
volved. The program for corn estimates varies somewhat from that for wheat, 
or cotton, or livestock, or prices paid and received by farmers or any of the other 
items covered in the crop-reporting system. The methods used are also affected 
somewbat by the timing of the various crops or items and also because of exist- 
ing laws and regulations. For example, the actual acreage planted is estimated 
for all important farm crops, except cotton. For cotton, the Board must esti- 
mate the acreage “in cultivation July 1”—not the actual acreage planted. Fur- 
thermore, intentions to plant cotton cannot be obtained from farmers, while 
such reports are very important and are available for the other major crops 
grown throughout the Nation. The program for seed crops, truck crops, live- 
stock, and dairy varies considerably from that for some of the other important 
agricultural segments. So, while the over-all procedures are generally alike, 
they do vary from commodity to commodity. 


Comparison of certain workload data—Agricultural estimates (including work on 
programs of cooperating State agencies), fiscal years 1950 and 1951, with estimates 
for 1952 and 1953 





Fiscal year, Fiscal year, | Fiscal year, 
1950 951 1952 1953 
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Separate inquiries mailed to farmers and others ._| 11,340 | : 11, 300 11, 300 
Copies of schedules distributed out 8, 949, 400 | , 600, 8, 800, 000 8, 800, 000 
Semecuies taped ...........-.-~.-..-.-....- | 2, 266, 600 | 400, 2, 700, 000 2, 700, 000 
Questions per schedule (average) ___-_- ¥e 19.8 | Eb 20.0 20.0 
Reports prepared and released 5,970 i 6, 300 6, 500 
Copies of reports distributed 9, 703, 100 , 000, | 10, 200, 000 10, 200, 000 
Printed releases distributed 2, 609, 400 2, 800, 000 2, 800, 000 
Special inquiries answered: 
By mail 31, 320 32,000 | 33, 000 33, 000 
By telephone and telegraph ._____.__.___.-- 36, 980 | 37, 500 | | 38, 000 
Personal interviews (exclusive of enumerations) 16, 730 17, 200 | 
Special county estimates prepared 178, 800 182, 000 | 
Miles of travel within State__...........__-- 7 1, 164, 800 | 1, 100, 000 1, 200, 000 











The various estimates on agricultural items, as made during a given season, 
are later checked and to the extent necessary revised on the basis of certain 
check data such as cotton ginnings, rice millings, livestock slaughter, processing 
records, ete. All known sources of check data are explored each year to obtain 
facts from which the accuracy of the various statistics can be checked. Every 5 
years the results of the Census of Agriculture are considered. Check data are 
usually obtained at a source where all or a large part of a given commodity must 
pass as it moves into commercial channels. Since estimates from one year to 
the next are usually first estimated in terms of percentage changes, the truing 
up of the estimates as soon as possible after a season is over provides an accurate 
base upon which to begin the estimates the next year. 

During a season the various forecasts and estimates made at a given time 
represent the prospects as of those dates, with subsequent changes, depending 
mostly upon weather and other acts beyond human control and prediction. Thus, 
changes in the forecasts as the season progresses are normal occurrences and 
are to be expected; they should not be considered as errors in forecasting. The 
law provides that Government crop reports must be based mainly upon informa- 
tion from farmers themselves and for cotton must relate to specified dates. The 
estimates for a majority of the items made during the early part of the season 
are generally referred to as forecasts, and users of the information should realize 
that factors beyond the control of man can, and most often do, cause the fore- 
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casts to change before harvest. Forecasts are made not only of crops but also 
for various other agricultural items. For example, surveys are made of 
farmers’ intentions regarding the number of sows to farrow during a given 
period in the future and also of the number of turkeys and chickens that may 
be raised, etc., the results of which are published. Again, it should be recog- 
nized that farmers’ intentions are also forecasts subject to modifications as con- 
ditions change. 

The published estimates represent the best possible unbiased and objective 
appraisal of all information from any and all sources available to the Crop 
Reporting Board. The Board is the final authority or review body for interpret- 
ing basic data and determining the official forecasts and estimates. The only 
limitations affecting the action of the Board are statutes or regulations relating 
primarily to the timing and content of certain specified reports. 


STEP-BY-STEP DETAIL OF THE ESTIMATING PROCEDURE 


As previously mentioned, the procedures used in preparing the various esti- 
mates are generally related though they do differ from crop to crop or commodity 
to commodity. The attached outline relating specifically to the cotton estimates 
for 1951 provides an illustrative step-by-step outline of the way the cotton 
estimates are prepared: 


OUTLINE OF STEPS IN ESTIMATING THE COTTON CROP 


I. Estimating acreage in cultivation July 1 


A. State offices mail out June acreage cards in late May and early June. 

1. Schedules reviewed for reasonableness, tabulated and summarized. 

2. District and State indications prepared. 

(a) State indications transferred to summary form. 

(b) Data analyzed by State statisticians and indications interpreted by use 
of charts and chart readings recorded on summary forms. 

B. State offices mail regular July cotton schedule in late June. 

1. Process individual returns as indications of July acreage. 

2. Transfer indications to sammary form. 

8. Statisticians analyze indications by means of charts and record individual 
chart readings on State summary form. 

C. State statisticians appraise relative reliability of all indications and record 
recommended acreage in spaces provided on summary form. 

D. Prepare comments, indicating reasons for acreage taken, peculiarities relat- 
ing to the crop season in question and other related factors available on forms, 
schedules, etc., together with recommendations, and mail to Washington. 

E. Cotton Board composed of five or more members and the Chairman. Three 
members are statisticians from supervisory staff of field offices and at least two 
are from the Washington office personnel. 

1. Each Board member makes independent appraisal of all information sub- 
mitted for each State and arrives at own independent estimate of acreage. 

2. The five independent estimates for each State and the State statisicians’ 
recommended acreage brought together on a special form for Board Chairman’s 
review and adoption. 

3. Official estimates determined by the Board Chairman. 

4. Comments for the national report prepared by members of the Board and 
approved by Chairman. 

5. Tabular data, together with comments, then processed for distribution. 

6. Secretary of Agriculture or Acting Secretary enters locked quarters a few 
minutes before release time (which is 11 a. m., e. s. t.), approves and signs 
report. 

7. Board Chairman and Board secretary, accompanied by some members of the 
Board, go out of locked quarters direct to the release room, under guard, where 
reports are released promptly at 11a m. 

Notre.—The above is the system which has been in general use for many years. 
However, in 1951, knewing that acreage would be expanded, the Board obtained 
an additional list of 110,000 cotton growers to whom a special schedule was mailed 
in late June, asking for virtually the same information that was on the regular 
July cotton acreage inquiry This list was made up by taking approximately 
every tenth name from the PMA list of all cotton growers in each county. Re- 
turns for this special inquiry—about 30,000 for the United States—were tabu- 
lated, analyzed, and converted into actual indications of acreage in cultivation 
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July 1 this year. The information was so tabulated as to make a comparison of 
acreage in cultivation July 1, 1951, with measured acreage in 1950 and acreage 
allotments in 1950. Thus it was possible to derive several independent indica- 
tions of acreage in cultivation July 1 from this special list. 

Most of this special list was circularized again in December, the results of 
which will be discussed under the December crop report. 


II. Forecasting cotton production as of August 1. 


A. State offices mail regular cotton schedules to cotton reporters in late 
July. 

L Returns processed in field offices into indications of production. 

2. Indications analyzed by State statisticians and recommended production 
recorded on summary forms provided. 

3. Comments concerning statisticians’ recommended production, weather con- 
ditions, and other pertinent factors prepared for submitting to Washington. 

4. State report assembled and mailed to Washington. 

B. Cotton Board procedures. 

1. Individual Board members review respective charts and recommendations 
and make independent estimates of production for each State. 

2. Board member estimates assembled and production forecast adopted by 
Board Chairman. 

8. Comments prepared, release processed for distribution and report signed 
by Secretary of Agriculture and released by Chairman of Board at scheduled 
hour—always 11 a. m. (e. 8. t. or e. d. t.). 

C. Acreage for harvest published in August. 

1. Based on acreage in cultivation July 1, less a 10-year average abandon- 
ment. 

2. August production based on this acreage. 


III. Cotton production forecast and abandonment estimates as of September 1 

A. Regular cotton schedule mailed by field offices in late August and returns 
processed in field offices. 

1. Data analyzed by State statisticians, recommendations recorded and for- 
warded to Washington as outlined heretofore—including an estimate of acreage 
abandoned since July 1. 

B. Cotton Board procedures. 

1. General procedures for September similar to those used in August. 

2. Reports of abandonment sifce July 1 analyzed by each Board member and 
estimated acreage loss percentage adopted. 

3. Acreage for harvest computed by deducting abandonment since July 1 from 
acreage in cultivation July 1. 

4. Production based on this estimated acreage for harvest. 


IV. The October cotton crop forecast. 


A. Regular cotton schedules are mailed by field offices in late September. 

1. Returns added, tabulated, summarized, indications transferred to summary 
forms for analysis. 

B. A large sample of individual gin reports relating to the first of the month 
are transmitted by census district and county cotton enumerators to State statis- 
ticians, the data added, tabulated, summarized, and indications transferred to 
summary forms. Gin data not obtained direct by State statisticians but from 
Census officials to avoid duplication. 

1. Gin reports paired with similar reports for same month of previous 
year. 

2. Special tabulation made for ginners reporting bales ginned to date and 
additional bales expected to be ginned balance of season. 

3. These data summarized and indications placed on summary forms. 

C. The State statisticians make own interpretation of each indication, using 
charts, and record their readings on State summary form. 

1. All indications considered and recommended production for State arrived at 
and submjtted to Washington according to procedure previously outlined. 

D, Same information is considered by Board in Washington, that for each State 
being independently analyzed by each member of the Board. 

Note.—Officials from the Bureau of the Census make available to the Board 
actual total ginnings to the end of each month—October to December. Board 
members recheck their independent recommendations of production by States and 
make any last-minute changes before data for all Board members are assembled 
for the Chairman’s consideration. 
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1. Chairman reviews recommendations made by all Board members and deter- 
mines official production forecast. 

2. Comments prepared and report processed, approved by Secretary and released 
as previously outlined. 


V. The November production forecast 


A. Regular cotton schedules are mailed in usual way by field offices. 

1. Returns processed as previously explained. 

B. Information from sample of ginners obtained by district and county cotton 
enumerators made available to State statisticians. 

1. Ginners’ data processed as mentioned for October. 

2. All indications transferred to summary forms for analysis and review by 
State statisticians. 

C. State statisticians analyze each indication separately by means of charts 
and arrive at final recommendation of production for their State. 

1. Recommendations submitted to Washington in the usual manner. 

D. These are reviewed by the Cotton Board as previously explained. Com- 
ments prepared and entire report processed, approved by Secretary, and released 
as for October report. 


VI. The December cotton report (both acreage and production prospects are reap- 
praised as of December 1) 

A. Rural carrier ecards distributed by field offices in late September. 

1. Cotton acreage information from this card processed as for any regular 
cotton survey. 

2. Acreage indications recorded on State summary forms for final analysis by 
State statisticians. 

B. December regular cotton schedule mailed by field offices in late November. 

1. Returns processed in State office as for November report—covering both 
acreage, abandonment, and production data. 

C. Information from ginners obtained and processed generally in the same 
manner as for November. 

DD. State statisticians make analysis of each indication—for acreage, abandon- 
ment, and production—and arrive at their recommendations of acreage in culti- 
vation July 1, acreage harvested, acreage abandoned, and total production. 

1. This information sent to Washington in manner previously explained. 

E. Each Cotton Board member analyzes all data and sets down his recom- 
mendation for the same general items as the State statistician. 

1. Final estimates determined by Board Chairman, and official report processed 
and released in the usual manner. 

2. Production estimate in December based on new appraisal of acreage indica- 
tions reported in late fall, together with reappraisal of production prospects. 

Note.—For December over 90,000 names from the special PMA lists were mailed 
the regular cotton schedule. About 13,000 schedules were returned. An indica- 
tion of acreage harvested was obtained from this special list. This information 
supplemented that from regular sources. 


VII. The May report following the final ginnings 


A. End-of-season cotton schedule mailed out in March by field offices. 

1. Mailed and processed in same manner as previously mentioned for other 
reports. 

2. Statisticians’ report of acreage and production based on ginnings to March 
20, with allowance for additional cotton to be ginned after that date. 

3. Report assembled and mailed to Washington. 

B. Report reviewed in Washington by individual Board members. 

1. Acreage abandonment, acreage harvested, and production adopted by Board 
Chairman. 

2. Acreage and yield indications obtained in December, and other months, 
reviewed in making final adoptions for year. 

Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics, United States Department of Agriculture. 


Mr. Wirrren. It has been reported that you have not had as good a 
check on the time at which these inquiries were answered. Have you 
had occasion to check to see how close after the date when these reports 
are signed they actually received the attention of your State officers 
who send them on in to Washington? 

Mr. We ts. I wil refer that to Mr. Newell. 
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Mr. Newetu. Most of our regular schedules are not checked as to 
the time the farmer makes out the report. That is controlled for the 
most part by the time when we mail out the questionaire to the farmer. 
The questionaires are mailed out so that the farmer has them in hand 
probably a day or two before the Ist. 

Mr. Wuirren. You do know the time? 

Mr. Newe.u. We know they must be filled out by the farmer by the 
end of the month, the last day of the month, the 1st or very close 
to it. 

Mr. Wurrren. It is also reported than an average of one to five that 
you send out is returned. Is that statement accurate / 

Mr. Neweut. Mr. Chairman, on the regular monthly schedule our 
record shows that we receive about 32 percent of the questionaires 
sent out. In other words, approximately a third. 

Mr. Wurrren. Do you check in your own shop to see that if a man 
fails to send his back about two separate times he is dropped as a 
source of information thereafter; or do you keep sending out these 
things for years after a man might have passed on to his reward, or 
moved to another State? 

Mr. Newett. No, we do not intend to keep a man on a long time 
who fails to send in any reports. 

Mr. Wurrren. I know you do not intend to, but I am talking about 
the mechanics of what you do. 

Mr. Newe.u. We try to work our lists currently to see that it is 
active. 

Now, if a man misses one report, he would not be dropped from our 
regular list, but if he misses a couple, he will probably be sent a re- 
minder. A little note saying “We missed your report.” 

Now, we work that all the time. In fact, it is one of the very difficult 
jobs that we have in a field office, that of maintaining lists. If a man 
does not report over a period of time, he is dropped and another one 
recruited. 

Mr. Wrirren. What is your basis of recruitment ? 

Mr. Neweivi. We usually contact several sources. If we have a 
State assessor’s enumeration, we have that list available to us. We 
also have available to us the cards that come in from what we call 
the rural carrier acreage survey. We also have available the lists 
that are maintained in the State offices of PMA. We use all sources 
that we can to recruit reporters. The reporter is usually contacted 
ahead of time or sent a note asking if he will be a reporter. 

Now, one source that we have that is not a large source, but never- 
theless it is one from which we get considerable satisfaction is that 
we have second- and third-generation reporters. Some men pass the 
job on from themselves to their sons and to the people who take over 
their farm as they retire. 

Mr. Wurrren. I do not think you can substitute for this voluntary 
system of sending in reports, but I think you waste a great source of 
checking your information if you do not utilize the PMA community 
committeeman, the county agent, and various other county agencies. 
You may wish to put their replies in a different pile or in some way 
determine what you get through other sources. 

Have you considered putting them on a separate list for comparison 
with the other list that you have or do you think it is better to mix 
them all up? 
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Mr. Newe tt. In the cotton situation this year we utilized the PMA 
State lists. We selected a special list of about 100,000 farmers, cotton 
farmers, to supplement our older list on the cotton acreage schedule. 

Mr. Wurrrten. I would like for the record to show how far off you 
are on cotton estimates this year and I give you the privilege of put- 
ting it in there for a period of years so you can show how close you 
were in other years. 

(The material referred to is as follows :) 


United States cotion production: Comparison of forecasts and final ginnings in 
500-pound gross weight bales 


















































Aug. 1! Sept. 11 Oct. 1! Nov. 1! Dee.t —|pintt a 
Year 

Thou-| Per- | Thou-| Per- | Thou-| Per- | Thou-| Per- | Thou-| Per- | Thou- 
sand j|centof| sand |centof| sand | centof| sand |centof| sand | cent of! sand 
bales | final | bales | fimal | bales | final | bales | final | bales | final | bales 

1915.......] 11,876 | 106.1 | 11,697} 104.5 | 10, 950 _ Ag ee, Tees ee 11, 161 99.7} 11,192 

6 112.8 | 11, 800 108.1 | 11, 637 ek | Cae Pree 11, 511 100.5 11. 450 

105. 13400 | 190.61 IR Oe7 i 1606.1... se ' 96.9 | 11,302 

113.1 | 11,137 $2.5 | 11,818 ET, RIES Mia Ce uf 11, 700 97.2} 12,041 

96.5 , 20 98.3 | 10,696 . & @ Bare Eine > 96.6 | 11,421 

93.1 | 12, 783 95.1 | 12,123 rete Rs FERRE 3 12, 987 96.6 13, 440 

103.1 7,087 88.5 6, 537 Ee RE SSE ce 104.9 7, 954 

117.3 | 10,575 | 108.3 | 10,135 | 108.8 |._-....._]_-...-.- 9, 964 102.1 9, 762 

113.6 788 | 106.4 | 11,015 108.6 | 10, 101.1 | 10, 081 99.4; 10,140 

90.6 | 12, 787 93.8 | 12, 499 91.7 | 12,816 94.0 | 13, 153 96.5 13, 628 

84.2 | 13,7 85.3 | 14,759 91.6 | 15. 95.5 | 15,603 96.9 | 16, 104 

86.9 | 15, 166 84.4 | 16,627 92.5 | 17,918 99.7 | 18,618 103.6 17, 977 

104.1 | 12,692 98.0 | 12, 678 97.9 | 12,842 99.1 | 12, 789 98.7 | 12,956 

98.7 | 14,439 99.7 | 13, 993 96.7 | 14,133 97.6 | 14,373 99.3 | 14,478 

104.8 | 14,825 100.0 | 14,915 100.6 | 15.009 | 101.2} 14,919 100.6] 14,825 

103.1 | 14,340 102.9 | 14, 486 104.0 | 14,438 103,6 | 14,243 102.2 13,92 

91.2 | 15,685 91.7 | 16, 284 95.3 | 16,903 98.9 | 16,918 99.0 | 17,096 

87.0 | 11,310 87.0 | 11,425 87.9 | 11,947 91.9 727 97.9 | 13.002 

94.4 | 12,414 95.1 | 12,885 98.8 | 13,100 | 100.4 | 13,177 101.0 | 13,017 

95.4 , 252 96.0 | 9,443 98.0) 9,634 100.0 | 9,731 101.0 9, 637 

110.9 | 11,489 | 108.0 | 11, 464 107.8 | 11,141 104.7 | 10,734 100.9 10, 638 

100.7 | 11,121 89.7 | 11,609 93.6 | 12,400 | 100.0 | 12,407 100.1 12, 399 

82.3 | 16,098 85.0 | 17,573 92.8 | 18,243 96.3 | 18,746 98.9 18, 945 

100.4 | 11,825 99.0 | 12,212 | 102.2 | 12,137 101.6 | 12,008 | 100.5) 11,944 

96.6 | 12,380 | 104.8 | 11,928 100.9 | 11,845 | 100.2 | 11,792 99.8 | 11,816 

91.0 | 12,772 | 101.6 | 12,741 101.4 | 12,847 102.2 | 12,686 | 101.0 | 12,585 

100.7 | 10,710 99.7 | 11,061 103.0 | 11,090 | 102.6 | 10,976 | 102.2) 10,742 

102.1 4,028 | 109.4 | 13,818 | 107.8 | 13,329; 103.9 , GR 101.3 12, 220 

109.9 | 11,679 | 102.2 | 11,478 100.4 | 11,442 | 100.1 | 11,478 | 100.4 11, 429 

90. 1 , 483 93.9 | 11,953 97.7 | 12,320} 100.7 | 12,359 101.1 12, 230 

112.4 | 10,026 | 111.2} 9,779 | 108.5} 9,368} 103.9) 9,195) 102.0 9, 016 

107.5 | 9,171 106. 1 8, 724 101.0 | 8,487 98.2 | 8,482 98.2 640 

99.9 | 11,849 99.9 | 11, 508 7.0 | 11, 505 97.0 | 11,694 98.6 | 11.859 

102.0 | 15,219 102.3 | 15,079 101.4 | 15,166 101.9 | 14.937 | 100.4 14.877 

91.8 | 14,943 92.7 | 15,446 95.8 | 15, 524 96.3 | 16,034 99.4 | 16,128 

103.0 | 9,882 98.7 | 9,869 98.6 | 9,945 99.3 | 9,884 98.7 10, 012 

266 2112.9 | 17,291 | 2113.1 | 16,931 2110.7 | 15,771 | 2 103.1 | 15,290 | 2100.0 |_....... 





1 From 1915 to 1923, inclusive, report relate] to 25th of preceding moath. 
2 Percent of December estimate. 
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Average percentage departure of monthly casey from final ginnings, by specified 
pert 





Period and item age 





1915-22: 
Average departure ! 
Net average departure 
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Average departure ! 
Net average departure. 


1-40: 

Average departure ! 
Net average departure 
1941-50: 

Average departure ! 
Net average departure 
1915-50: 

Average departure ! 
Net average departure 
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1 Regardless of direction. 


Number of years in which forecast was larger and smaller than final ginnings, by 
specified periods 





Period and item August | S°Pte™- | October 





1915-22: 


Foreeast smaller. 

1923-30: 
icici dai padicnnncacde ssdenenne 
Forecast larger 


1931-40: 

Forecast larger 
Forecast smaller 

1941-50: 


1915-50: 
Forecast same 
Forecast larger 
Forecast smaller 




















Mr. Wurrren. You got your list of cotton reporters from this list 
of farmers. 

Mr. We ts. As we have often done in the past for the last 17 or 18 
years. 

1 do think, Mr. Newell, that the State statisticians often ask county 
agents for comments, weekly comments on how the crops are progress- 
ing, but there is no organized system of obtaining expressions of 
opinion from PMA community committeemen. 

Mr. Wurrren. I do not think that source would be a good source 
year in and year out without keeping in mind that you might have to 
take into consideration the task which they had. If you give a man 
a job and he is sincere and conscientious he will probably hold on to 
hopes that it will be done, perhaps beyond the time when the hopes 
have indicated otherwise. 

Mr. We ts. Were that done, Mr. Chairman, that is one place I 
would suggest they carry it separately for several years to see how it 
worked out. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Newell, I would think that in view of what 
happened in the cotton estimate this last year, which the chairman 
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tells me was quite serious, that even as a spot check it would be well to 
have the county extension agents furnish their personal estimate 
weekly as to crop prospects. 

If for some reason if their report seems at variance from what you 
have determined as a monthly report, then you would know at once 
that something is haywire somewhere, and this system in itself, if 
applied down in Mississippi, for example, would have caught that 
error on the estimate on the cotton before it became serious. 

Mr. Wuirten. I think it could have meant a good deal of change. 
However, I would have to say this in all fairness, probably they held 
on to the hopes that they would have a better crop in many areas, 
after a lot of folks did not think so. It might not have made as much 
difference as lots of my friends and others are convinced it would have 
made; but be that as it may, I think you are 100 percent right, that it 
ought to be kept as a check. I am convinced it would have helped the 
situation down there, but maybe not as much as some folks think. 

Mr. Anversen. There is another point that should be taken into 
account : These men who are county agents or some such class of men, 
are trained to observe the general condition of crops. They can more 
closely, I believe, estimate my crop on my farm than I could personally 
myself, because I am looking at that crop with, as you state, Mr. Chair- 
man, perhaps too buoyant hopes, and perhaps I will be brought down 
to earth if a man on the outside comes in and looks it over. Perhaps 
he would not be as optimistic about it. 

Personally, I would rather have the opinion of one good qualified 
man to each county as to the crop. I think I would come closer to 
being right as to obtaining an average of it in the long run. 

Mr. Wuirren. These agents stay in a county for a period of years 
and there is a matter of pride involved. You once start that agent 
to send in reports as a part of your service, he is going again to 
check the best folks he knows in the county upon whose judgment 
to has learned to rely. Let him get off 1 year and you are going 
to see him begin to make some effort to. get real information just 
from the standpoint of being right himself. 

You have to have a person who applies himself as against a fellow 
who may just offhand sign something. 

Mr. Newewxt. Mr. Chairman, I would like to comment on that, if 
I might: We do follow the county agents very carefully, and in fact 
in perhaps 35 or 36 States we get out, in cooperation with the State 
extension service and county agents, weekly weather crop reports. 
Of course, you have seen those, Mr. Anderson, for your State. We 
have very good working relations with the county agents, and also 
try to follow the other informed sources in the county, as well as 
county agents. 

A county agent, speaking from the standpoint of having been one 
myself, I know is not in position to give the detailed information that 
is necessary in order to make the quantitative estimates on acreage 
changes and things of that sort. 

Mr. Anverson. Mr. Newell, do you not some times think you try 
to get too detailed information in those reports? That used to be 
something of a wearisome point as far as I was concerned, when I 
made those reports out for years, as one of your crop reporters. I 
could not see the need for going into the excessive detail, because as 
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far as I personally was concerned, for a good part of the year iti 
was merely a guess, anyhow. 

Mr. Newett. Mr. Andersen, as long as you were expressing an opin- 
ion and it was a consistent opinion, the average of a large number of 
farmers who reported as you did, worked out to a good indication for 
the State. I am not depreciating the value of the extension agents’ 
assistance. They provide good, qualitative information which is very 
worth while and we use it extensively. But we do have to go back to 
the individual farm basis to get the indications of acreage and crop 
changes. We have had a pretty good record with that technique. 

Mr. AnperseN. Now you understand, of course, I have ale to 
the county extension agent just as an example. You might take one 
of the three men on the PMA county committee or you may take 10 
community committeemen scattered throughout the county. 

Mr. Newe.u. We try to keep our list representative. Undoubtedly 
many of those on our list are also connected with the programs you 
mentioned. 

Mr. Anpversen. Yes, and most of those farmers connected with the 
program in that way are generally the leading farmers of the par- 
ticular townships as you know and they have the confidence of their 
fellow farmers with them and that is why they are elected to those 
positions. . They are traveling quite a lot on other work in connection 
with the program, and I think they are in better condition to know 
more about the crop over the county than is perhaps a farmer like 
myself who may be tied up with my one farm. 

’ Mr. Wuirren. I would like the record to show the number of crops 
and estimates that you have. I would also like to have an analysis 
wherein your estimates are used by the Government. We need to show 
for the record the vital part it plays. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


PROGRAM OF CURRENT STATISTICAL REPORTS ON AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES AND 
RELATED SUBJECTS FOR THE FIsScAL YEAR 1952 


CROPS 























1. Acreages of crops (grains, cotton, hay, tobacco (22 types) and other field 
crops ; and commercial vegetables), by States (125 crops) : (a) Acreages intended 
to be planted (except cotton), (0) acreages planted, (c) acreages abandoned, 
(d) acreages harvested, and (e) acreage utilization. 

2. Forecasts of yield and production of crops monthly from planting to harvest, 
by States (72 crops). 

5. Yield and production of crops, by States, after harvest estimates (136 
crops). 

Note.—For commercial vegetable crops, separate acreage and production esti- 
mates are made of crops for fresh market and for commercial processing. The 
estimates of vegetables for fresh market are by seasonal groups, viz, winter, 
early spring, midspring, etc. 

4. Percentage of total corn acreage planted with hybrid seed, by States, an- 
nually. 

5. Production of dry beans and dry peas, by kinds, by States, annually in 
December. 

6. Commercial apple production, by varieties (August and December). 

7. Condition of pastures, by States (8 monthly reports). 

8. Condition of ranges and livestock, 17 Western States (monthly). 

9. Stocks on farms, by States (quarterly) : Corn, wheat, oats, barley, rye, and 
soybeans (semiannually) : Hay and rice. 

10. Stocks in interior mills, elevators, and warehouses (quarterly) : Corn, 
wheat, oats, barley, rye, and soybeans. 
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11. Stocks in merchant mills (quarterly) : Corn, wheat, oats, barley, rye, and 
soybeans. 

12. Stocks of cucumbers for pickles (in tanks and barrels) (annually). 

13. Stocks of 34 kinds of field seeds held by dealers on June 30 (annually). 

14. Stocks held by growers and dealers in or near areas of production (an- 
nually) : Potatoes, cabbage, and onions. 

15. Stocks of peanuts in commercial storage—mills, warehouses, cold storage 
plants and processing establishments (monthly and annually). 

16. Production and consumption of milled peanut products (monthly and an- 
nually). 

17. Farm disposition and value of sales of crops (57 crops)—(annually) ; (a) 
Quantity used for feed and seed on farms where produced, (b) quantity sold from 
farms, (c) quantity used in the farm household, and (d) value of sales and value 
of production. 

18. Emergency reports on freeze, flood, drought, and insect damage to crops. 

19. Index numbers of (@) crop yields (annually), (b) crop production (monthly, 
July to December). 


PRICES 


20. Prices received by farmers for commodities sold (125 commodities) 
(monthly ). 

21. Prices paid by farmers for articles bought (465 commodities), (monthly, 
quarterly, or semiannually ). 

22. Index numbers, parity prices, and price relatives (monthly). 

23. Farm prices of fresh vegetables (29) (semimonthly). 

24. Season average price of crops and livestock, by States (twice a year). 

25. Beef cattle prices by class—selected States (monthly). 

26. Equivalent on-tree returns for apples in 17 Midwestern States (annually). 

27. Average monthly prices, by States, paid for milk and butterfat in cream 
by creameries and cheese factories on the basis of utilization. 


MILK AND DAIRY PRODUCTS 


28. Milk cows and heifers kept for milk (semiannually). 

29. Percentage of milk cows in herds being milked, by States (monthly). 

30. Rations (kind, quantity, source, and costs) fed to milk cows, by States 
(annually). 

31. Interstate movement of dairy cattle in 11 Northeastern States, by States 
(annually). 

32. Milk production, by States (monthly). 

33. Milk production, utilization, disposition, and income (annually), by States. 

34. Production of manufactured dairy products, such as butter, cheese by types, 
ice cream, concentrated milks, etc., by States, monthly estimates and an annual 
enumeration. 

35. Wholesale and retail prices of fluid milk and cream in 150 markets 
(monthly ). 

36. Production, sales, stocks, and prices of evaporated, condensed, and dry milk 
products (monthly). 

37. Production and stocks of casein and milk sugar (monthly). 

38. Production of creamery butter and cheddar cheese, by regions (weekly). 

39. Receipts and stocks of cheddar cheese, by styles—principal points of as- 
sembly (weekly). 

40. Per capita consumption of fluid milk and cream in 10 cities and 3 States in 
the New England, Middle Atlantic, and South Atlantic Regions. 


LIVESTOCK 


41. Numbers and value of livestock and poultry by age classes, by States, on 
farms January 1 (cattle, sheep, goats, swine, horses, mules, chickens, and 
turkeys). 

2. Cattle and sheep on feed for market, by States (January 1 only). 

43. Cattle on feed for market, intentions to market, classes, weights, feeding 
rations, etc., three States (quarterly). 

44, Cattle on feed April 1 and July 1, estimates of change in numbers. 

45. Cattle and sheep feeding situation reports (three reports). 

46. Production, disposition, and farm income from livestock and livestock 
products (meat animals, wool and mohair), by States (annually). 

47. Production of shorn wool, by States (annually). 

48. Production of pulled wool (annually). 
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49. Livestock slaughter, cattle, calves, sheep, lambs, and hogs (monthly and 
annually). 

50. Meat and lard production, by class of slaughter (annually). 

51. Flint Hills and Osage pasture report. Condition and cattle movement (two 
reports annually). 
52. Sows farrowed, spring and fall, pigs raised and intentions to farrow (semi- 


- annually). 


53. Early lamb crop (Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Texas, Missouri, Pacific 
Coast States, Idaho, and Oregon). (Three reports annually.) 

54. Total lamb crop, by States (annually). 

55. Livestock movements—shipments into and out of areas and States, and 
feeder movements into the Corn Belt (monthly and annually). 

56. County estimates of livestock numbers in most of the cooperating States 
(annually). 


POULTRY 


57. Livestock and poultry losses (annually). 
58. Numbers of layers, rate of lay, total egg production, and numbers of young 
chickens, by States (monthly). 
59. Estimates of chickens and turkeys raised, by States (annually). 
60. Intentions to raise chickens and turkeys, by States (annually). 
61. Commercial hatchery chick and turkey poult production, by States 
(monthly). 
62. Liquid and dried egg production by classes (monthly for United States). 
63. Canned poultry produced under inspection (monthly for United States). 
64. Commercial broiler chick placements in important broiler areas (weekly). 
65. Production, disposition, and income from chickens and eggs and turkeys, 
by States (annually). 
66. Commercial broiler.production, price and value, by States (annually). 
67. Complete survey of hatchery capacity and production, by States (annually). 


MISCELLANEOUS 


68. Colonies of bees, honey yield and production value, and queen bee ship- 
ments, by States (annually). 

69. Naval stores (turpentine, rosin) production, distribution, consumption, and 
stocks (quarterly). 

70. Naval stores (turpentine, rosin) production and stocks (monthly). 

71. Maple sugar and sirup production (annually). 

72. County estimates of acreage, yield and production of corn, wheat, cotton, 
flaxseed, tobacco, peanuts, potatoes, rice, and soybeans, in selected areas 
(annually). 

73. Wages of farm laborers, by the month, with and without board, and by 
the day, with and without board, farm wage index (quarterly). 

74. Hired and family labor used on farm, number (monthly). 

This list does not include State reports, weekly crop-weather reports, and 
special reports not now scheduled (February 6, 1952). 


Users OF AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 


Agricultural estimates are, first of all, released by the Government to the 
farmers, businessmen, consumers, and others who must make millions of 
individual decisions, based on the best facts they can get. The same estimates 
are also used by the legislative, judicial, and executive branches of Government 
in many different ways. Some of the leading private and governmental users are: 


PRIVATE USERS 


Individual farmers in working out their planting, breeding, feeding, and 
marketing programs. 

Farmers’ organizations, such as the Farm Bureau, Farmers’ Union, and the 
Grange, in keeping abreast of current agricultural problems and in determining 
their policies. 

Farmers’ cooperatives, in planning their purchasing sales, and marketing 
programs. iJ 

Railroads and other transport services in determining the number of cars and 
trucks needed to move the agricultural products of particular areas. The sta- 
tistical data on production and time of harvest enable these carriers to distribute 
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their equipment where it is most needed. This is especially important in wheat 
areas and with perishable products such as fruits and vegetables. 

Industrial organizations, manufacturers, jobbers, merchants, and mail-order 
houses, particularly those with farm customers or customers processing or pack- 
ing farm products, in planning their production, sales, inventories, and advertis- 
programs, in order to provide the farmer with goods he needs when he needs 

1em. 

Processors of agricultural products, such as packers, canners, millers, slaugh- 
terers, and manufacturing plants, in planning where to establish their plants, 
determining the source and volume of their raw products, the size of their opera- 
tions, and in marketing their products. 

Dealers and handlers of agricultural products in their marketing operations. 
(Accurate data on the present and prospective supply of agricultural products 
help eliminate some of the middleman’s risks and thereby tend to reduce the 
margin he requires, and to stabilize prices.) 

Operators of warehouses and other storage facilities in planning storage for 
each year’s crops and livestock products. 4 

Banks, insurance and credit organizations; in calculating the risks in financing 
farm production, storage, and marketing; in managing farm properties under ; 
their control; or in insuring farmers against crop failures, livestock losses, etc. 

Editors and writers for farm and trade papers, newspapers and radio services ; 
a raps background for articles and programs of timely interest and value 
o farmers. 























SOME GOVERNMENT USERS 










Members of Congress use the estimates in shaping nearly all legislation 
directly affecting agriculture, and much of the legislation affecting the general 
economy. 

The National Defense Establishment uses the estimates in planning for and 4 
carrying out the procurement of farm-derived commodities needed to feed, 
clothe, and otherwise equip the armed services. For example, agricultural 
statistics are used by the Quartermaster Planning Board, the Material and Re- 
sources Board, selective service, and subsistence and supply boards of all the 
armed services. 

The President, in reporting to Congress on the economic state of the Nation. 

Council of Economic Advisers, in advising the President and the Congress on q 
the several sectors of the national economy, including agriculture. 3 

The judiciary, in adjudicating claims, from time to time, particularly those 4 
that involve changes in valuations over a period of years. 

Department of State, in helping to negotiate commercial agreements with 
foreign governments; in overseas information programs; in programs of eco- 
nomic and technical aid to foreign countries. 

National Security Resources Board, in considering programs for stockpiling 
strategic materials. 

Treasury Department, in selling defense bonds in rural areas; in planning and 
earrying out tax programs that affect agriculture. : 

Department of the Interior, in planning and executing programs of reclamation 
and land management. The Fish and Wildlife Service in management and 
conservation programs, 

Department of Agriculture, in determining goals for production of adequate 
foods and fiber for the Nation’s essential requirements; in representing agri- 
culture as a claimant for supplies and manpower needed to attain those goals; 
in determining income from agriculture, in measuring prices of farm products 
in relation to prices of other commodities, in determining parity prices which 
are basic to virtually ail price support and control programs enacted by the 
Congress; in determining price supports and the minimum points at which 
prices ceilings are permissible; in the planning and operation of credit, con- 
servation, educational, and other programs; in appraising the need for and re- 
sults of various physical and economic research projects; in maintaining a cur- 
rent economic outlook service for farmers and others interested in agriculture. 

Department of Commerce, in certain business advisory services and in plan- 
ning and executing programs that affect the general economy; by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in establishing or revising rates affecting transportation 
of farm products. 

Department of Labor, in appraising changes in the relative position of labor 
and other segments of the economy, including agriculture; in appraising migra- 
tory labor requirements by the United States Employment Service. 

Department of Justice, in prosecuting cases in which the production or valua- 
tion of agricultural products, or valuation of agricultural resources may be in- 
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troduced as evidence, except that confidential reports of individuals are not 
involved. 

Federal Security Agency, in programs of vocational education in agriculture ; 
in administration of pure food laws; in social security and other programs 
affecting farmers or farm laborers. 

Veterans’ Administration, in helping get veterans successfully established on 
farms. . 

Office of Defense Mobilization, in determining requirement of various parts 
of the economy for scarce production goods. 

Economic Stabilization Agency, in planning and executing programs to sta- 


-bilize the economy. 


Federal Reserve Board, in appraising the effect of monetary policies upon 
agriculture. 

State governments, in the operation of various marketing, regulatory, and 
other programs affecting agriculture or agricultural products. 

State agricultural colleges and extension services, State and county eXtension 
workers and others, who advise farmers about planting, breeding, and market- 
ing operations. Statistical data are the basis for their education programs, 
and also measure the effectiveness of their crop and livestock work. 

Mr. Weis. At the present time the service releases about two re- 
ports for each workday or over 500 a year. That is national. In 
addition to that, many of our State statisticians release special reports 
in the States. It is quite a list. One of our main problems is whether 
we can maintain that entire list during the coming year. 

Mr. Newext. Last year there were 252 workdays in the year and 
out of that there were 160 days upon which reports were scheduled for 
release. There were something like 172 days when reports were due 
from the field ; in fact, the field schedule was so tight that four of those 
due dates in Washington were on Saturday or Sunday, so we did have 
a heavy schedule. As Mr. Wells says, we averaged approximately two 
reports per workday for the whole year. 

Mr. Wuirren. Thank you, gentlemen, for being here today. 


Turspay, Fresruary 5, 1952. 
AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH ADMINISTRATION 


WITNESSES 


DR. B. T. SHAW, RESEARCH ADMINISTRATOR, AGRICULTURAL 
RESEARCH ADMINISTRATION 

DR. H. C. TRELOGAN, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR, MARKETING 
PROGRAMS, AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH ADMINISTRATION 

F. H. SPENCER, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR, AGRICULTURAL 
RESEARCH ADMINISTRATION 

E. L. STRUTTMANN, BUDGETARY AND FISCAL OFFICER, AGRICUL- 
TURAL RESEARCH ADMINISTRATION 

RALPH S. ROBERTS, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


_ Mr. Wurrren. First, we would like to have inserted page 62 of the 
justifications. 
(The material referred to follows :) 


The Agricultural Research Administration was established by the Secretary 
of Agriculture on December 13, 1941. This action was confirmed by Execu- 
tive Order No. 9069, issued February 23, 1942. The organization was con- 
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tinued without change under Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1947. It is composed 
of the following units: 
Office of Administrator (including the Agricultural “Research Center) 
Office of Experiment Stations 
Burau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 
Bureau of Animal Industry 
Bureau of Dairy Industry 
Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine 

Through these agencies the Administration carries on most of the Depurt- 
ment’s research in the physical and biological sciences. It operates the 12,000- 
acre Agricultural Research Center at Beltsville, Md., where numerous research 
projects of the Department's bureaus, including some bureaus outside the Agri- 
cultural Research Administration, are under way. Much of the Administra- 
tion’s research is conducted in cooperation with the State agricultural experi- 
ment stations and with other research agencies, both public and private. 

The Administration also conducts those control and regulatory programs of 
the Department which involve the enforcement of plant and animal quar- 
antines, meat inspection, and the control of diseases and insect pests of animals 
and plants. 

The Administration is responsible for the program of Federal-grant funds 
made available to the States for the operation of agricultural experiment 
stations and for the coordination and integration of research work under 
way in the Department with that of the State agricultural experiment sta- 
tions. 

A more detailed discussion of work performed is included in the statements 
prepared by the individual bureaus of the Administration. 


Mr. Wuirren. Dr. Shaw, we will be glad to have your general 
statement. 

I would like to preface your remarks by saying that it is with gen- 
uine regret that we notice that Dr. Cardon has retired from the De- 
partment. We are glad to see that you have succeeded him. You 
have some big shoes to fill and I am sure TI speak for the rest of the 
committee when I say that I do not know anybody that would come 
closer to doing it. We wish you well. 

Mr. AnpersEN. I wish to join in that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Horan. I would like very much to make that unanimous. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. Suaw. I would like to say also that we are going to miss Dr. 
Cardon. In my opinion, he is one of the finest gentlemen that ever 
lived. He devoted his life to research. He spent 42 years in research 
work in the State experiment stations and in the Department. I am 
sure that none of us feel that we can adequately fill his shoes, but we 
are going to try our very best to carry on in the traditions that he has 
established. Those traditions are ‘continual improvement of our 
program. 

I have no written statement, Mr. Chairman, but IT have made an 
analysis of what I consider is the job ahead for all of us in agriculture, 
and I would like to discuss that analysis with you. I think it does 
have considerable bearing on the research program needs of the 
Department. 


EXPLANATION OF ‘CHARTS 


I have some tables and charts in a manila folder that has been placed 
before you. Will you please look at chart No. 1 under the first tab. 
I have tried to show in this chart what has happened in agriculture 
over a period of years. 
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(The chart referred to follows :) 


TRENDS IN POPULATION, CROPLAND & FARM OUTPUT IN U.S. 


° oO 


20 '30 40 ‘SO ‘60 ‘70 ‘80 ‘90 1900 ‘10 ‘20 ‘30 40 ‘SO 


Dr. SuHaw. The chart shows trends in population of the whole 
United States, then cropland used in farming, and the third line is 
farm output in the United States. I went back as far as we had data 
available to trace the trends. You will note the bottom line on popu- 
lation of the United States, goes back to 1820, when we had 9.6 million 
people. Population increased steadily up to the end point in this 
chart, which is January 1, 1950, to a total of 151 million people. Of 
course right now we have 155 million people. We had 188 million 
acres of crop land in 1880, the first year of our records. You will 
notice that cropland increased steadily up to about 1920, where it then 
leveled off for the last 30-year period. We had 408 million acres of 
cropland in 1950. If you look, then, at the third line on the farm 
output index, and that 1s based on 1935-39 equaling 100, we start back 
in 1870 with a farm output on that basis of 30 percent of 1935-39 with 
a rather marked and steady increase up to 1950 reaching 138 percent 
of 1935-39. If you will compare the three lines together it is some- 
what evident that up to about 1920 we provided the food and fiber and 
other agricultural products for our increasing population largely by 
bringing in new cropland. 

There was a rather parallel development of new cropland with 
population. Total farm output kept pace also. But then starting in 
1920 with the crop land leveling off there was nevertheless a steady 
increase in total farm output. In the early part of the interval, from 
1920 to 1950, particularly between 1920 and 1930, most of that incvease 
came through the fact that many millions of acres of land were re- 
leased from providing feed for horses and mules and were available 
to provide products for other uses. Since 1930 we have had a con- 
tinuous release of lands from feeding horses and mules, but we have 
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also had a large increase in production that has come about through 
improved technology on the ‘ahaa 

That is a little background, and with that I would like to discuss 
in more detail the recent period that we have gone through from 1935- 
39 up to the present time, and what is the outlook ahead. 

My second chart—I have a larger one reproduced here, which I 
think we can discuss a little better—is an attempt’to show the relation 
between cropland that has been available and likely to be available 
with the need for land as our population increases in the future. 

(The chart referred to follows :) 





CROPLAND* AVAILABILITY IN RELATION 
TO NEEDS, 1935-39, 1950, AND 1975 
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ACREAGE AVAILABLE, 1935-39 


Dr. Suaw. On the'left-hand side of the chart I have expressed the 
acreage that has been available in 1935-39 and 1950, and a projection 
of the acreage that we might have available in 1975. Now, the whole 
chart is built on the basis of land used, or to be used, for providing 
— for domestic human consumption. I have ruled out export. 

will come to that a little later. 

Because of the fact that such a large portion of our food supplies 
come through the route of livestock, it is not enough to just consider 
cropland by itself, we have to take into account grazing land and 
pastures in addition. What I have done is figure out the cropland 
equivalent of the pasture and grazing land and add that to the crop- 
land to give a total figure of 424 million acres of cropland equivalent 
that was used in 1935-389 to provide products for domestic human 
consumption. 


ACREAGE AVAILABLE, 1950 


Moving to 1950 you will notice that we have increased that base of 
424 million acres up to 462 million acres of cropland equivalent, a 
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net change of 38 million acres. That net is made up by both pluses 
and minuses. There were roughly 45 million acres of cropland equiv- 
alent released from feeding horses and mules and now available to 
feed the human population. But in the interval, as you know, we 
are using more land to provide goods for export. 

The net of all the changes—there were some little increments from 
irrigation, some little increments from Jand clearing—but the net of all 
changes was 38 million acres. 


LOOKING AHEAD TO 1975 


Now consider 1975. If we follow the trend in the change of the 
horses and mules numbers that has been taking place, the increase 
in tractors on farms, we can expect a further release from land now 
required to feed horses and mules of about 15 million acres, giving a 
total net release from other uses of 53 million acres since 1935-39. 
When I talk about this further release from horses and mules I want 
you to know that we are getting pretty close to the bottom of the 
barrel. We used in 1950, 33 million acres of cropland equivalent for 
feeding horses and mules. Take off 15 million of that in 1975, and we 
will only have 18 million left to feed horses and mules. 

The other 30 million acres at the top of this chart is projected 
reclamation. I have taken that figure from the President’s Water 
Resources Commission report in which they have examined the pro- 
posed projects that are being considered for reclamation development 
either for irrigation or for drainage and land clearing. Of the 30 
million acres they figured out that about 6 million acres could be 
brought into full production by 1975 with new irrigation. Of that, 
6 million acres, however, as you all know, is going to be better than 
average cropland. Equating it to average cropland it would be 
equivalent to about 9 million acres. Nine million out of this total, 
then, comes from new irrigation. The other 21 million is the projected 
possibilities in terms of drainage and land clearing, in particular, and 
it is based on the programs that are projected by the Army engineers, 
the Bureau of Reclamation, the Department of Agriculture, and 
other agencies. 

Mr. Horan. Is that the delta land in the lower Mississippi mostly ? 

Dr. Suaw. There isa good bit of that throughout the South and the 
delta is involved. But land clearing makes up a substantial part of it, 
also, in that area. 

Now, then, I think that the 30 million figure in terms of the Water 
Resources Commission report was a rather optimistic estimate of 
new land to be brought in. But if we take that and add it on we may 
have available in 1975 the equivalent of 507 million acres of cropland 
for producing products for domestic human consumption. 

Now, going to the other side of the chart 


ACREAGE FOR FEEDING HORSES AND MULES 


Mr. Anpersen. First, if I may, Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask 
a question. 

Mr. Wutrren. Yes. 

Mr. Anpersen. I question a little bit your figure of 33 million acres 
used in 1950 for the feeding of horses and such. Just what part of 
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the United States is it that we do have horses and mules in such num- 
bers as to consume or utilize the products of that many acres? 

Dr. Suaw. There are a good many of them in the southeastern 
United States. The total of 33 million acres that I have there ‘is 
22 million from cropland, 11 million from the equivalent of cropland 
from pasture and grazing. The figures are directly from the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics statistics on horses and mules, numbers and 
acreage used. 

Mr. Anpersen. I will say that up through Iowa and Minnesota you 
scarcely ever see a horse on the farm. All throughout that area it is 
denuded of horses. 

Dr. Suaw. There has been a tremendous decrease in the horse and 
mule numbers, going back clear to 1920, and before. 

_ Mr. Anpersen. Don’t you feel you are a little too optimistic there, 
though ? 

Dr. Suaw. I am using the figures from statistics of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. 

Mr. Anpersen. I should then ask that question of Mr. Wells whether 
or not he is a little optimistic in his figures because I am positive that 
the large changeover from horses and mules, and such, to tractors 
throughout our Northwest area, at least, took place really prior to 
1944, and very little is left there now in the line of horse power in that 
area today. 

Dr. Suaw. In a large area of the United States, that is true. 

Mr. Anpersen. Of course we realize that out through the West there 
are a lot of these Indian ponies running loose on the grazing areas, 
and such, but they are utilizing land that is not today under production. 

Mr. Wurrren. Mules and horses are about a thing of the past in 
my area, insofar as work is concerned. It is a gradual process of 
eliminating them. 

Dr. Suaw. Yes. They are still decreasing at a rather rapid rate. 


ACREAGE NEEDED ASSUMING 1950 CROP YIELDS PER ACRE 


On this other side of the chart I have tried to project the acreage 
needed. Now, in order to get a uniform yardstick, and in order to 
make it in terms of current levels of production, I have used on this 
side of the chart 1950 levels of crop production or yields per acre. If 
we had had 1950 levels of crop production per acre in the period 
1935-39 it would have required only 360 million acres of land to fur- 
nish the products for the 129 million people that we had in that inter- 
val. If we compare the 360 million acres at 1950 yields per acre with 
the 424 million acres that were actually used in 1935-39 we have an in- 
teresting measure of what has been accomplished in terms of improved 
technology, improved conservation of the land, and so on. What 
we have done on all of these acres is that we have produced increased 
products equivalent to the products from 64 million acres of land. 


CURRENT AVAILABILITY OF CROPLAND EQUIVALENT 


Coming back to 1950, we had available 462 million acres of cropland 
equivalent for providing products for domestic human consumption. 
Now, it is a coincidence, but it is extremely interesting, that the 64 
million acres that we have gained through improved technology, 
the equivalent of that, was just enough to feed the increased popula- 
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tion on a 1935-39 diet. We know that we had an improvement in diet 
between 1935-39 and 1950 on two scores: one, increased consumption 
per capita, and, two, a greater consumption of livestock products, 
more fruits and vegetables, and so forth. That improvement in the 
diet of our population is represented by the products from 38 mil- 
lion acres of land. 

Now, we got that 38 million acres from this release from horses and 
mules. 


CROPLAND EQUIVALENT REQUIRED BY 1975 


Now, moving over to 1975, I have assumed a population of 190,- 
000,000. That is an estimate from the Census Bureau. It is their 
estimation of population under moderately favorable conditions. It 
will require 530 million acres of cropland equivalent to provide for 
that population of 190 million people at the 1935-39 diet levels. Now, 
that 530 million acres is 68 million acres more than we now have avail- 
able for that purpose; it is 23 million more than the 507 million acres 
that were projected as possibly being available by 1975. 

I am sure we all want to at least maintain our current levels of liv- 
ing and diet, and if we maintain in 1975 the diet levels that we are 
experiencing now, and did have in 1950, it would require an additional 
47 million acres of land, or a total of 577 million acres of cropland 
equivalent to provide for the population of 190 million people at the 
1950 diet levels. That 577 million acres is 115 million acres more 
than we now have available; it is 70 million acres more than the 
eh a possibility. 

Mr. Wurrren. Doctor, I hate to interrupt you because this is of 
great interest, but your 577 million acres does not take into account 
what could happen if we let the land we already have get away from 
us through erosion or other means? 

Dr. Suaw. That is true. As you will notice, the only thing I have 
done is add to the base. In addition to the point that you are mak- 
ing, certainly we have land that should be retired from crop produc- 
tion and should be put in trees. Further than that, with our popula- 
tion increasing the way it is, we have encroachment of cities on farm 
land. That won’t be a great factor but it is going to add up to a few 
million acres. So this may be reduced over what I show it because 
of those decreases in acreage for agricultural production. 


CROPLAND EQUIVALENT REQUIRED TO MAINTAIN ADEQUATE DIET 


Now, then, I have added a top segment to this chart that shows the 
acreage that would be required if in 1975 we provided an adequate 
diet for all our people. By that I mean bringing the people who 
are not now on an adequate diet up to an adequate level. That would 
add another 112 million acres of cropland equivalent. Well, certainly 
that is porate too optimistic in terms of trying to achieve that by 
1975. If we assume that we make as much improvement between 
1950 and 1975 as we did in the interval from 1935-39 to 1950, it would 
require another 50 million acres of cropland equivalent above the 
577 million acres required to meet 1950 diet levels or around 627 mil- 
lion acres of cropland equivalent needed in 1975. 

Now, then, where do we want to put our sights as to what we expect 
to achieve? If it is to maintain our current diet it will require 70 
million acres more than the 507 million acres that I have indicated may 
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be available. If we achieve as much diet improvement between now 
and 1975 as we have in the last 15-year period there would be another 
50 rictng required, or 120 million acres more than are likely to be 
available. 


ALTERNATIVE METHODS OF GETTING NEEDED PRODUCTS 


Now, then, actually what are our alternatives for getting the prod- 
ucts we will need? Well, certainly one that should be considered 
would be the possibility of imports. But when you consider our 
situation in relation to the situation in the rest of the world certainly 
they are going to need the products that they can produce to even 
maintain their current levels of living without any chance of im- 
provement. It would seem to me that our chances of securing the 
required products from imports would be rather small. 

Another possibility that should be. considered would be that we 
could cut off all of our exports. We used the equivalent of 40 million 
acres to provide goods for export in 1950, and I have assumed that 
we would keep that constant in 1975. But if you cut it off, if you cut 
the whole 40 million off, we would still have left a deficit of some 30 
million acres required for 1950 diet levels and some 80 million acres 
required for a partially improved diet. If we consider the situation 
that we are confronted with in the world it seems likely to me that 
we are going to have to provide some such margin of export goods 
as would be represented by that 40 million acres of land. 

Mr. Horan. Have you weighed in there the possibilities that are in- 
herent in bringing in irrigated lands or even drained lands which 
could be the equivalent in terms of productivity, at least of two of 
your average acres ? 

Dr. SHaw. That is where the 30 million acres came from, and I took 
it directly from the President’s Water Resources Commission Report 
after studying all of the projected plans for new reclamation and new 
land clearing and drainage. 

Mr. Roserts. Of course, you are assuming that those plans would 
actually be implemented. 

Dr. Suaw. Yes. In getting this figure it is assumed that they 
would be implemented. 

It seems to me that what is going to have to be our chief point of 
reliance on getting the goods we need is further technological improve- 
ments. 

Now, then 

Mr. AnperseN. Excuse me. I know probably you are not going 
into this phase of it, but such a chart would indicate to me that it is 
not going to be very difficult in the next 25 years to hold up farm prices 
to a parity level if there is going to be such a need for farm products. 

Dr. Suaw. At the rate our population is currently increasing I feel 
sure that my estimate of need is not too big. 


RESEARCH WORK REQUIRED FOR THE FUTURE 


Mr. Anpersen. We will also have a tendency to spread the curve of 
population away from the curve of crop acreage—in reality I can see 
in 50 years that we would be up against a tough situation in this coun- 
try toward feeding our people. 

Dr. Suaw. This is a tremendous job that has to be done if we assume 
that most of it has to come through agricultural improvement, and it 





seems evident that that is where most of it will have to come from. 
You will recall that our achievements in the last 13 years were equiva- 
lent to 64 million acres of land. The job ahead requires the equiva- 
lent of an additional 120 million acres. 

Now, when you consider the facts of the case it is going to be a tough 
job even to maintain production levels. Our soils are still going 
downhill, we have insects becoming resistant to the insecticides; we 
have new diseases of crops coming along; we have diseases of animals: 
it is going to be tough, as we have seen in the last 5 years. Our crop 
yields per acre have not changed much in this period. It is going to 
be a much tougher job to increase it by the equivalent of 120 million 
acres. It is going to require the best efforts we can all make in terms 
of more soil improvements; we are going to have to eliminate many 
of the ravages of insects and diseases; we are going to have to bring 
about further improvement in all of our varieties of crops. In other 
words, we need increased efficiency on the farm in general. But in 
addition to that we have to make improvements in our marketing and 
distributive channels: we have to cut out the waste that now exists; 
we have to develop better methods of storage to prevent waste; we 
have to find food uses for the 1.6 billion pounds of skimmed milk that 
is not now being used for human food; we have to provide better utili- 
zation of all of the products we produce; we have to get improved 
distribution of those products; and we certainly have to cut down on 
the waste in the household use of goods, and between the retailer, 
grocer, and the household. All of the changes that we make in im- 
proved utilization or improved distribution add acres in the same way 
as increased efficiency on the farm. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. You might well close on that chart by saying that we 
have quite a problem ahead of us? 

Dr. Suaw. It is going to be a tough problem. 

Mr. Wuirren. Dr. Shaw, I think this has been one of the best show- 
ings we have had of a problem that we are too little aware of in this 
country. 

I do not profess to be original in comparing this country with many 

others but I have often stated that the reason we have such a high 
standard of living is because it takes so few people to grow the food 
and clothing and shelter for the remainder of us. It leaves the others 
to provide all these mechanical gadgets and electrical appliances, and 
things of that sort. The thing that I frequently try to get over in my 
discussions on the floor, is this: When the land gets short, there is a 
tendency not to plow back into it as much as we should. For instance, 
when cotton in my section of the country got so low in price, instead 
of a farmer ceasing to grow cotton he had to plant more of this soil- 
depleting crop because it brought less. And the vicious circle ruined 
him. 
_ The point I make is that as we reach this limit of acreage available 
in our country, the tendency to draw out of it more than we put back 
is just like a man who is having trouble meeting his finances. I won- 
der if that is not a factor that will have to be reckoned with. 

Dr. Suaw. We certainly have to take it into account, and as you 
have mentioned the figures I have here on projected availability of 
acres in 1975 do not take into account the deterioration in the land that 
we now have. If current deterioration is allowed to continue the net 
result will be less land than I have projected. 
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Mr. Wurrren. I hear from nonagricultural areas and hear it from 
agricultural areas, at this critical time—when we are trying to pro- 
duce not only for ourselves, but for others when we are pulling out of 
the soil to a far greater extent than ever before—they want to lessen 
the efforts of plowing back into the soil that which we have taken 
out. As you know, I have been a strong advocate of the soil-conserva- 
tion program. Maybe it has some bugs in it, maybe it needs some 
changes, but all of us will agree that we do not put back into our 
natural resources and soil as much as we should. There may be some 
other basis of trying to do it, but I mention this because this is not 
particularly in your field, though it is a related subject and certainly 
will count a whole lot in your work as head of the Agricultural Re- 
search Administration. 


DECREASE IN SOIL PRODUCTIVITY 


Mr. Horan. Might I ask in this connection what is the general 
feeling of the advocates of organic fertilizer as to the loss of horses 
and mules in that projection of needed acres in the future? Do 
they contend that the loss of organic fertilizer that naturally came 
from a population of horses and mules will cause the land generally 
to deteriorate ? 

Dr. Suaw. Mr. Horan, may I say first in follow-up on what Mr. 
Whitten said, that it is a fact that as an over-all total, as of today, 
our land is still deteriorating, it is still going downhill. To be sure, 
there is some land that is being improved, but on the whole we are 

oing downhill. In the large area of highly productive soils in the 

fidwest it was estimated, only about a year and a half ago, that the 
inherent productivity of these soils is still going downhill at the rate 
of seven-tenths of 1 percent a year. In the State of Iowa the soils 
are going down at the rate of 1 percent a year. As far as crop 
vields are concerned we have offset some of that by our use of hybrids, 
insecticides, and fertilizers, but the fact remains that for-the country 
as a whole, our soils are still going downhill at a rather rapid rate. 

Now, getting to the point on the organic school of thought, they 
do claim that our use of less manure is having an effect on this de- 
terioration. Certainly we will have to agree that organic matter is 
a very important part of the soil. Most of us who are not associated 
with what is called the organic matter school, believe that through 

roper rotation, use of legumes in the rotation, with grasses, and with 
fertilization, we can build up organic matter. We have experiments 
where we have compared side by side the use of manure with the 
use of chemical fertilizers, along with the proper rotation, and we 
have maintained and built up organic matter under the system of 
good chemicals and rotations faster than we did with the use of 
manure. It can be done. Certainly we will not argue with anybody 
that organic matter is unimportant. But we think that through 
proper rotations and the use of chemical fertilizers we can arrive 
at the same end. 


TOTAL EXPENDITURES FOR AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH, 1940-51 


Dr. SHaw. Now, I would like to discuss our funds. 

If you will look under tab 3, gentlemen. 

Mr. Wuirren. We would like to have that in the record prior to 
your discussion. 

(The information referred to follows :) 
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Expenditures for agricultural research by the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture and by State agricultural experiment stations during 12-year period from 1940— 
51, comparative buying power in terms of 1935-89 dollars, and comparison with 
gross farm income 





| | | aa rena state - a 
| : } | 
Expenditures for research | Total research -,.. o 
Obligations by State experiment | expenditures Pram rmetnny 
ma _| by agencies | _ stations | (eolumn 5) | “7? . 
ro * hed a | of U.S, De- | | adjusted to (column 5) 





: ar $100 of 
partment of | | buying power, Pe r$ : 
Agriculture | Federal-grant) g,, | of 1935-39 | Toss farm 

funds | State funds | dollars. | imcome 
| 
(2) | (3) (4) (5) (6) 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


(1) 


(7) 


| Thous, of dols.| Thous. of dols., Thous. of dols.| Thous. of dols.| Thous. of dols.| Cents 
Ras are aA 21, 806 | 6, 848 12, 635 41, 289 41, 684 | 38 
Rebate el 21,127 | 6, 862 | 3, 206 | 41, 195 | 1,113 
CS ee 21, 743 | fi, 922 3, 519 42, 204 | 39, 740 
1943 - 22,433 | 6, 871 3, 954 13, 258 | 39, 361 | 
SRS 23, 106 | 6, 972 5,719 45,797 | 1,370 | 
1045-22... cctivel 28, 308 | 6, 990 , 343 | 47, 641 | 2, 766 | 
1946 24, 834 7,190 20, 787 52, 811 2, 866 | 
1947 2 31, 143 7,197 27, 700 | 66, 040 , 712 
1948 _... azeeet 35, ORS &, 824 35, 350 | 80, 160 fl, 122 
PO reecd oa cw care 43, 060 | 19, 604 , 305 | 93, 969 56, 289 
1950 ‘ 45, 864 | 11, 960 | 5, 205 | 103, 029 | 61, 731 
5 43,118 12, 558 | 50, 972 | 1G€, 648 60, 219 
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Dr. Suaw. I will attempt to show in this table the funds that have 
been available for agricultural research in the Federal Government 
and in the State experiment stations. 

The first column, as you will notice, shows the money available 
to the agencies of the United States Department of Agriculture; that 
is, from Federal sources. The next column shows the Federal funds 
made available to the State experiment stations, and in the third 
column are the funds that were available to the State experiment 
stations from non-Federal sources. 

The United States Department of Agriculture agencies, had avail- 
able in 1940 $21,806,000, and in 1950 $45,864,000, dropping down in 
1951 to $43,118,000. The Federal-grant funds went from $6,848,000 
in 1940 to $12,558,000 in 1951. The State funds made a greater in- 
crease than the Federal funds, going from $12,635,000 in 1940 to 
$50,972,000 in 1951. 

Mr. AnpreseNn. That particular statement is very encouraging to 
us because it shows the increase in the interest by the various States 
of the United States in providing money for this work. Here the 
States have quadrupled their contributions toward research since 
1940, whereas in the Federal field we have only doubled our alloca- 
tions. I would say that is a mighty good indication of things to come. 
Don’t you agree? 

Dr. Suaw. Yes. 

Mr. Horan. Is that State increase uniform throughout the Nation, 
or is it spotty ? 

Dr. Suaw. Not uniform, Mr. Horan, no; but I think we can say 
in most every State there has been a significant increase, some more 
than others. 

Mr. Bares. Could you break that down for the record as to how 
that is by States, Dr. Shaw? 

Dr. Suaw. I think I can give that for the record. 

Mr. Bares. I think we would like to have that. 

Mr. Horan. I am sure we would. 

Dr. Suaw. All right, sir. 

(The material requested follows :) 
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Dr. Suaw. In that connection, if you look in column 5 of the pre- 
vious table giving our total figures, you will see that the States are 
now providing pretty close to half of the total funds, whereas back 
in 1940 they were not providing near that much. The totals in column 
5 went from $41,289,000 up to $106,648,000 in 1951, which is an in- 
crease of around two and a half times. I put in the next column so as 
to show the real effect in the change in funds, and have adjusted the 
figures to 1935-39 buying power. The increase has been from $41,- 
664,000 in 1940 up to a high in 1950 of $61,731,000, and in 1951 to $60,- 
219,000, or roughly a 50-percent increase in buying power. 

The last column was put in for interest value. It expresses total 
expenditures for research in the Federal and State Governments per 
$100 of gross farm income. You will notice that in 1940 we were 
spending about 38 cents per $100 of gross farm income; we went down 
to a low point in 1946 of 18.3 cents per $100 of gross farm income, and 
we have come back since the Research and Marketing Act, getting to 
31.5 cents per $100 of gross farm income in 1950, and dropping again 
to 28.7 cents in 1951. 

I would just like to make one comment with regard to that column: 
A comparable figure for industry would be around $2.50 per $100 of 
gross income. 

Now, the figures in this table showing that we have had an increase 
both in actual dollars and buying power, are encouraging in light of 
future needs of the country. I wish I could give a figure that would 
be the amount of money required for research to insure that we would 
have the improved practices that are necessary in order to come into 
1975 and meet our objectives. Of course I can’t do that. But one 
thing I would like to say is our current rate of progress is not fast 
enough. 


INCREASE IN LAND COMPARED WITH INCREASE IN POPULATION 


If you will recall in the period from 1935-39 to 1950 we achieved 
the equivalent of about 64 million acres of land. On a 13-year basis, 
taking the middle of the period, that would be equivalent to an in- 
crease of around 5 million acres per year. Our population is cur- 
rently increasing at the rate of two and a half million persons per vear. 
That would require the equivalent of the products from seven and a 
half million acres per year. So our current rate of progress is not 
as rapid as our current rate of population growth. That is evidenced 
by consumption figures. Actually the consumption figures per capita 
are lower now than they were a few years ago. 

The next table that I would like to discuss with you shows expendi- 
tures for research and development by the Federal Government for all 
purposes. 

Mr. Wuirren. We would like to have that inserted in the record 
at this point. 

(The table referred to follows :) 
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U’. S. Government expenditures for research and development ! 








{Millions} 
| 1940 | 1951 Increase {Percent 
| | ™ jincrease 
' | | 
idiot me a -| Pap 
ES SL ae ae a a’ SPE merlY imme f Ay mi ae FS 1,469.3 | 1,994 
All military_.-........-- Se ay Rl ee Seek, eC e | 26. 960.0 933.6 | 3, 536 
Atomic energy - - .-----.--- Seiten sl ahbaodptdaddguce nial ep Keane oi |--+-- . 325. 9 325. 9 Selene 
Federal Security Agency... -....-.----.------+----------++--------- 2.8 | 59.9 57.1 2,039 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronauties -_.----.......-.---- | 2.2 62.5 60.3 2,741 
Department of Agriculture. -_---..-..--.-------.------------ edeaee | 28.7 | 55. 7 27.0 | 2 94 
Denarement of Cumm@eree.._- .. .. ho. no len sso s ee ee eeee ; 3.3 | 20.7 17.4 | 527 
Department of Interior Rane Paige yp ana Runy keune yobs] - ea O 36.4 28.5 | 361 
All other agencies *__- --- wae nena enna rennnnrnnnenn ene nc enenneenen-- | 24] 21.9 varied 812 
' | 








1 With exception of amounts shown for Department of Agriculture, data on 1940 and 1951 expenditures 
were taken from tables on Government research prepared by Budget Bureau and dated July 25, 1951, and 
Aug. 15, 1951, which tables exclude economic research. Department of Agriculture figures represent total 
research expenditures, including economic research. ‘‘All Government’’ figures have been adjusted 
accordingly. 

2 Durine the same period, however, costs of operation of the Department’s research program increased an 
estimated 79 percent, so that the increase in the effective level of the Department’s research program was very 
much less than the 94 percent increase in funds would indicate. 

3 Federal Communications Commission, General Services Administration, Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, National Science Foundation, Reconstruction Finance Corporation, Smithsonian Institution, 
Tennessee Valley Authority, Veterans’ Administration, Department of State, and Treasury Department. 


Dr. Suaw. I am showing this table not to suggest that we should 
provide for research in agriculture on a basis of keeping up with the 
Jones’. I do think it important that we consider the facts. 

For the total expenditures for research and development for the 
Government as a whole, in all agencies of the Government, funds in- 
creased from $73.7 million in 1940 up to $1,543 million in 1951. That 
is an increase of roughly 20 times, or 1,994 percent. As we would 
expect to be the case, most of that is coming from the military. You 
will notice that in the military expenditures for research and develop- 
ment. we had $26.4 million available in 1940, and there was $960 mil- 
lion expended in 1951, an increase of some 3,500 percent. 


EXPENDITURES FOR AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH, 1900-1952 


I would like to make just one comparison on that $960 million figure. 
I do not want to in any way reflect against the need for the research 
expenditures in the military. In the Federal Government expendi- 
tures for agricultural research from 1900 to and including 1952, or a 
period of 53 years, totaled $930 million. In other words, we had 
available for agricultural research in 53 years less than was available 
for the military for 1 year. 

Mr, Anpersen. Let us consider that over-all figure, which is about, 
as you say, $1 billion, total cost to the taxpayers for all agricultural 
research. 

Dr. Suaw. Yes. 


INCOME FROM HYBRID CORN 


Mr. Anprersen. How much would you estimate additional income 
has accrued in the last 10 years on the crop of corn alone because of 
the research in hybrid corn? 

Dr. Suaw. At least $1 billion a year. 

_ Mr. Anpersen. I would say so. In other words, the improvement 
in one alone justifies our entire research expenditure each year, does 
it not ¢ 













Dr. Suaw. Yes. 


PERCENTAGE OF INCREASES FOR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT BY AGENCIES, 
1940 COMPARED WITH 1951 


The Atomic Energy Commission came in during the interval and 
has rather large expenditures for research and development. The 
remaining agencies in the table are more comparable to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, I would think. The research and development 
expenditures for the Federal Security Agency increased 2,000 percent 
in the period; National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, 2,700 
percent; United States Department of Agriculture, 94 percent; De- 
partment of Commerce, 527 percent; Department of Interior, 361 per- 
cent. All other agencies, listed in the footnote, increased 812 percent. 

The only comment that I would like to make with regard to that 
table is that in light of the experience that we have had in agriculture 
I don’t think there is any less reason to expect returns from mone 
expended in research in agriculture than that in any other field. The 
fact of the matter is I don’t think it would be biased to say that on the 
basis of the evidence, the expenditures for research in agriculture have 
been just as productive as they have in any other field. 

Mr. Roserrs. Before you leave that table, Dr. Shaw, I wonder if 
it would not be well to indicate that the percentage of increase of 94 
percent is in terms of total funds available and not in terms of increase 
in the program itself. Actually the increased cost of the program due 
to changes in the purchasing power of the dollar results in very little 
if any increase in the program level; it is not much higher than it was 
in 1940; is that not correct ? 

Dr. SuHaw: That is correct. The 94 percent does represent a little 
increase in buying power as would be evident from the table we just 
discussed. But it is largely taken up to provide the increased costs 
for the research. That would be true in the other agencies that are 
represented there, too. Their increases have gone up also, but the cost 
increase is probably of the order of 80 percent, roughly. We have had 
a 94-percent increase in funds. 

Mr. Bares. Dr. Shaw, I am wondering if you could give us some 
idea about the percentage of your attention that was given to each 
commodity, such as tobacco. I am from the tobacco country myself. 

Dr. Suaw. I think, Mr. Bates, my next chart will help a little bit 
on that. You will recall last year Dr. Cardon provided you this chart 
that we are now looking at under tab 5 which attempted to show the 
relative emphasis in the various commodity areas of the expenditures 
by the Department. 

I just bring that to your attention as being the expenditures in the 
Federal Department of Agriculture itself of the money made avail- 
able. We did not have at that time the figures from the State experi- 
ment stations in terms of their funds, so that we could make a com- 
bined total. 

The next chart that I have does show that combined total of the 
expendtiures by the Federal Government and by the State govern- 
ments for agricultural research. 
(The chart referred to follows :) 

















— EXPENDITURES BY FEDERAL AGENCIES 
— EXPENDITURES BY. STATE AGENCIES ( Incl. federal-grant funds ) 


TOTAL -108.8 million dollars 


Functional analyses of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture and State Agricultural Experiment 
Stations research programs based on estimated 
expenditures for fiscal year 195) 


Dr. Suaw. That chart breaks down, if you will look on the left- 
hand face, where the major breakdowns are, soils at the bottom, then 
plant production, animal production, farm economics-engineering, 
marketing, and utilization. On the right-hand face those are broken 
down by commodities. 


FEDERAL EXPENDITURES COMPARED WITH STATE EXPENDITURES FOR 
RESEARCH DURING 1951 


Now, in that chart you will notice also by the different cross-hatch- 
ing—I mean the dispersion of the dots, the more widely dispersed dots 
are the expenditures by the Federal Government, and the closer dots 
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are by the State governments. As you notice, then, in the areas of 
production in soils, in plant production, and in animal production, 
particularly animal production, the States are providing the largest 
share of the cost for the research. In the fields above, farm economics- 
engineering, it is about half and half. When you go to marketing and 
utilization the large share of the expenditures are by the Federal 
bs ae representing, I think, the different nature of the problems 
involved. 

Mr. Roserts. I think Mr. Bates’ question was what you are spending 
on particular commodities. 

Mr. Bares. I would like to have tobacco, Mr. Horan would like to 
have it on apples. 

Dr. Suaw. I have a table that corresponds with this chart on table 
6. It would give a breakdown by commodities except that it would not 
give it as between wheat and barley, and so on; these are lumped into 
field crops. I don’t believe I can get the figures for the States on a 
basis that would break it down, but I can give it on the major com- 
modities that would correspond to the blocks in this chart. 

Mr. Bares. Just give us the best you can, then. 

Dr. Suaw. I have the figures available for that, and we will put 
them in. 

(The figures are as follows :) 


Investment in principal fields of agricultural research by the U. 8S. Department 
of Agriculture and the State agricultural experiment stations, fiscal year 1951 


| In millions] 


Utilization : Amount | Animal production: Amount 
Crop products___._------ $11.13 Dairy....---<----------- $6. 

4.72 

Forest products___---_--- 1. 75 


Total 


Marketing: 
Preparation , 
Marketing systems i Plant production : 

Expanding outlets i Field crops_.__....-......- 
Market channels ; Horticultural crops 
Basie data Forage, pastures, 
2 RSA ae eee 
Forests and ranges__-___- 
Farm forestry 


Farm economics, engineering : 
Zconomics of production — 3.14 
Household economics_____ . 91 
Rural life ee Improvement 
Housing 1. 47 Classification 
Farm machinery 1. 65 Erosion 
Electricity .37 Total 





Total 7.54 Grand total *108. 84 


1In order to reflect the total research p 
: ote program of the Department of Agriculture and 
the State agricultural experiment stations, this figure includes research font of aapeax!- 
mately $2,000,000 made available to the Department of Agriculture from outside sources. 


Dr. Suaw. The next few charts and tables that I have are things 
that have been of interest to the committee in other years. The one 
under tab 7 shows the new and discontinued line projects handled by 
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the central project office for the Department as a whole for the calendar 
years 1951, 1950, and 1949. 


Mr. Bates. That may be inserted into the record. 
(The table referred to follows :) 


New and discontinued line projects handled by the Central Project Office 





a 
| Calendar year 1951 Calendar year 1950 | Calendar year 1949 





Agency Projects New Projects 
discon- | wiidote discon- 
tinued | ait tinued 


New Projects 


. discon- 
projects tinued 


New 
| projects 





Agricultural Research Administration _ - 

Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial 
Chemistry 

Bureau of Animal Industry 

Bureau of Dairy Industry. 

Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quaran- 
tine 

Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics 

Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and 
Agricultural Engineering 

Office of Experiment Stations... .........- 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics 

Farm Credit Administration 

Forest Service ._...-- ets Sei CR ap Sa 

Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations _- 

Production and Marketing Administra- | 
ion 

















REASON FOR TURN-OVER OF LINE PROJECTS 


Dr. Suaw. You will notice that in the calendar year 1951 we had 
294 new projects started; we had 486 projects discontinued. That is 
a reversal of the year previous, when in 1950 we had 435 new projects 
and 279 projects discontinued. But it does show that there is a 
continuous and rather rapid turn-over in projects as we go along 
through this research. 

Mr. AnpersEN. Our committee was very interested in the past few 
years in finding out why many of these projects were not discontinued, 
and I am glad to see that the record is now pointing that way—toward 
the discontinuation or completion of projects. 

Mr. Horan. That does not necessarily mean that they are discon- 
tinued, for some of them are completed, are they not ? 

Dr. SHaw. Of the 486—I think it would be interesting to give you 
a little breakdown—208 of those actually were completed, 120 were 
discontinued because of lack of funds, personnel, facilities, and so 
forth. You will recall that we had a eddetion in research funds in 
the last year. We had 158 projects that were held in abeyance—set 
aside to enable us to go on with what we considered were more impor- 
tant things in this defense period. We set aside the work that we 
were doing. We will want to pick them up again at a later time. 
But we set them aside for more important work at this time. 

The table that I have under tab 8 relates to our working with 
advisory committees in which the committee has always been inter- 
ested. 

Mr. Wurrren. We would like to have that included just preceding 
your remarks. 

(The table referred to follows :) 
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Dr. Suaw. The table shows a schedule of our advisory committee 
meetings and working groups. I show it to you for two or three 
reasons; first, certainly we would be glad to have any of you come to 
any of our advisory meetings at any time. You are most welcome. 
We value our advisory committee work. The counsel and advice that 
we get from our committee members is most highly valued and we are 
making every effort to make it a more integral part of our program. 


BENEFITS FROM WORKING GROUPS 


This chart shows that we have organized what we call a working 
group for each advisory committee, which consists of scientists from 
the various agencies. They meet before the advisory committee meets, 
to help plan the program and the material to be discussed. But per- 
haps more importantly than that, we have a meeting of the working 
group immediately following the advisory committee meeting so that 
we can get back into our agencies rather quickly the benefit of all of 
that advice. I think that is going to be very helpful to our program. 


CURRENT SESSIONS OF ADVISORY COMMITTEES 


You will see also that the Office of Administrator is going to be kept 
pretty well occupied with advisory committee meetings for the next 
several months. We are currently in our advisory committee sessions. 

Mr. Horan. Is that the deciduous fruits? 

Dr. Suaw. They are meeting today and tomorrow, I believe. 


INCREASED LENGTH OF ADVISORY COMMITTEES MEETING 


We have increased the meetings almost straight across the board 
from two-day meetings to three. It was in an endeavor to get a better 
presentation of the program. You will recall a couple of years ago, 
and more importantly last: year, Dr. Cardon mentioned the fact that 
we were bringing our whole research program before these advisory 
committees, and in that connection last year we attempted to discuss 
with each advisory committee the total program in its field. As you 
can well imagine in a 3-day period we were not able to hit everything 
in detail. Weare making a further attempt this year. We are hold- 
ing a number of meetings away from Washington, say, at the eastern 
or western laboratory, or out at the Beltsville Station, so as to get the 
people acquainted and familiar with the actual work. I am sure that 
the members themselves feel that they are getting a much better appre- 
ciation of our work than they have ever had before, and we are taking 
their advice very seriously. 

The individual agencies, as they come before you, will be prepared 
to discuss the proportion of their work that is in line with advisory 
committee recommendations. 


FIELDS OF WORK NOT COVERED BY ADVISORY COMMITTEES 


T must say that some of our work still is not covered by an existing 
advisory committee. We have some important areas not yet covered, 
such as soils and soil management. They do, as you can well imagine, 
get incidental treatment in a number of these committees, but there 
is no committee looking at that whole field of what we might call 
farm resources. It is something we would like to remedy. We have 
not been able to do it, and with the staff that we have we do not feel 
that we can do it in the next year. We are, though, attempting as 
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well as we can to get more and more of the total field covered by 
committees. We are going to explore the possibility of our over-all 
agricultural research policy committee, the 11-man committee, dealing 
with us on some of these areas that are now not covered. 


REPORT OF THE MEETING OF CHAIRMEN OF ADVISORY COMMITTEES 
SEPTEMBER 17-19, 1951 


The last document is one that I thought might be of interest to you. 
I won’t take the trouble to go into it, but it is a report of our meeting 
in Sepember of the advisory committee chairmen. This is the second 
meeting we have had with all the chairmen together. You will recall 
that a year ago it was decided advisable to have all of the chairmen 
get together to consider problems across the board, the interrelation- 
ships between the committees and the working relationships of the 
committees to the department. That was a very successful meeting. 
That was followed up again this year in September with another one, 
and I am sure that these meeting do contribute very much to the good 
working relationships between the Department and the committees. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF IMPORTANCE OF AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH IN THIS 
DEFENSE PERIOD BY CHAIRMEN OF ADVISORY COMMITTEES 


Just briefly, they recommended or stressed the importance of agri- 
cultural research in this defense period. They urged an expansion 
of the research program. One point that they particularly considered 
was the dissemination of our research results. They considered that 
that was a very vital part of research and should be considered in 
the same category as buying a microscope. We, too, feel that the 
research job is not done until you have the results out to the people 
who can use them. 

Mr. Anpersen. That is a fundamental point, is it not, Dr. Shaw? 

Dr. Suaw. I think so; yes. 

Mr. Anpersen. After all, there is no use spending all of this money 
unless we can get results into the hands of the people who can use it 
and who can take advantage of it. 

Dr. Suaw. The only reason that taxpayers invest money in research, 
as I see it, is to get the results that may be put into use. 

The committee chairmen also urged that more attention be given 
to basic research on long-range problems. Their thought was that 
we need to dig deeper into many of the problems of agriculture in 
order to get increases comparable to those we got from such things 
as hybrid corn. 

Mr. Chairman, that completes the general discussion that I had 
on the research in general. 

Mr. Wurrren. Doctor, I want to compliment you for the splendid 
way in which you presented this. 

I would like the record to show some of the progress that has been 
made in the various fields of research. I presume, however, that that 
would come in connection with the various bureaus rather than here 
with your general statement. We will wait until we get to the bureaus 
unless you have some preference. 

Dr. Suaw. I think that would be preferable, Mr. Chairman, because 
each one of them will have results, and that will make up the total. 
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BREAK-DOWN OF APPROPRIATIONS FOR ARA BY CONSTITUENT AGENCIES 


I would like to insert a table that has been inserted each year in the 
record at about this point showing the over-all appropriations for the 
Agricultural Research Administration and the various agencies in it. 

Mr. Wuirren. We will be glad to have that. 

(The table referred to follows :) 


Estimated available 1952, and budaet estimates, 1953 








Increase (+) or decrease (—) budget 
estimates compared with  esti- 



































Estimated Budget mated available, 1952 
Appropriation item available, estimates, Sa 
1952! 953 e 
| Trt | Pay Act | rogram 
| Total | at sorption | changes 
Office of Administrator. _-_...........| 582, 440 581,000} —1,440{ —1,440 |_.-..---..-- 
Research on agricultural problems of | | } 
q D3 SEE REE FO .| 270, 000 | Se AAR BRAS SEINE LISA ve Se 
Office of Experiment Stations: | } 
Payments to States, Hawaii, | | 
Alaska, and Puerto Rico__......| 12, 428, 708 12, 453, 708 | = +25,000 |--...-.--.--| +25, 000 
Salaries and expenses ET 390, 090 389, 000 | —1, 090 | a ac ee ee 
Virgin Islands agricultural pro- | | | 
te sage eae ere Bera tnd henbied 100,000 | +100,000 |_...------- ; +100, 000 
AI os co cecewsaccecss | 12, 818, 798 12,942,708 | +123, 910 —1,090 | +125, 000 
—— oe >| oy ‘oe —=— ae es —— 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and | 
Home Economics...........-.......- | 1, 436, 000 | 1, 430, 000 | —6, 000 —6, 000 |------------ 
Bureau of Animal Industry: | | 
Animal research... _.......-....... 3, 698, 000 | 3, 681,000 | —17,000| —17,000 |...-.-.----. 
Animal disease contro] and eradi- | | | 
SIC LE RE a cicconscansacccocuea | 8, 517, 000 8, 477, 000 | —40, 000 | i es 
Meat inspection _.................- | 13, 750, 000 | 13, 660, 000 | —90, 000 | POE Bin osuiiccunecn 
ea 25,965,000 | 25, 818, 000 | —147,000 | —147,000 | ei 
Bureau of Dairy Industry___..._.._..- | 1, 573,000 | —-1, 621,000 | + 4-48, 000 —2,000 | +50, 000 
Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial | | | 
Chemistry. _.__ Slik Nader | 7,700,000 | 7,689,000 | —11, 000 


—61, 000 | +50, 000 











Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and | 
: Agricr ltvral Engineering: } 
Plant, soil, and agricultural en- 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 



































gineering research. ______- oS | 11,335, 650 11, 547, 000 +211,350 | —61,650 | 2 +273, 000 
National Arboretum. ..._._.......| 149, 000 sctnsaeuan, eee Ee RRR Seren aa 
Total, BPISAE._...............| 11,484,650 | 11,696,000 | +211,350 | —61,650'| +273, 000 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant | “ thot | 
Quarantine: | 
Salaries and expenses: } } | | 
Insect investigations. - -_____- | 3,915, 500 3, 869,000 | —46,500 | —46,500 |_.._.-.__... 
Insect and plant disease con- | } | | 
trol. pep baie Cains | 5, 739,900 | 5, 672,000 | —67,900 | —67,900 |... 
Plant quarantines...___..____- | 2, 792, 600 2,750,000 | 33,600} —33,600|...........- 
Total, salaries and expenses _| 12, 448, 000 12,300,000 | —148,000 | —148,000 |._.____.____ 
Contro] of emergency outbreaks of 
j insects and plant diseases_______- | 1,000, 000 ROR fork pres bon ddee kasntsn-- ce dcinn 
tees | 18,448,000 | 13,300,000 | —148,000 | —148, 000 | a 
2 — } 
‘Total, Agricvitural Research Ad- | | | 
EM iricacisccacddsontcscmnad | 75,277,888 | 75,347,708 | +69,820 | —428,180 | +498,000 
Summery: | j | } 
Reserrch: | 
r Grents (payments to States)...| 12, 428, 708 | 12, 453, 708 +25, 000 a SS +25, 000 
5 On ea cig EA 575, 000 | 575, 000 hie fess 
fT eae } 30,100,770 | 30,344,100 | +243, 330 —189, 670 | +433, 000 
Total, research..___.._......| 43, 104,478 | 43,372,808 | +268,330 | —189, 670 +458, 000 
Allother (control, regulatory, ete.).| 32,173,410 | 31, 974,900 | —198,510 | —238, 510 +40, 000 
; | Peace ie a EN 75, 277, 888 | 75, 347, 708 +69, 820 —428, 180 +498, 000 
4 | 








' 1952 figures include estimated supplementals for additional pay act costs pursuant to Public Law 201, 
and are adjusted for comparability with the appropriation structure in the 1953 budget estimates. 

_? Net amount consisting of $275,000 reduction to eliminate nonrecurring item provided in 1952 Appropria- 
N tion Act for construction of a laboratory at Orlsndo, Fla., and progrem increases of $548,000. 

§ Table excludes program for eradication of foot-and-mouth disease in Mexico. The 1953 budget proposes 
language authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to cancel notes issued by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration to the Treasury in the amount of $11,240,532 for costs incurred in fiscal year 1951 in connection with 
‘the program for eradication of foot-and-mouth disease. 
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Mr. Wurrren. Any questions, Mr. Bates? 
Mr. Bares. No. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Andersen? 

Mr. Anpersen. No. 





I think we have had a good opportunity to question him as he 


proceeded. 
Mr. Wurrren. I think so,too. Mr. Horan? 
Mr. Horan. No questions. 


OFFICE OF ADMINISTRATOR 


Amounts available for obligation 















































| 
1951 actual 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
Apovonstation or eutiveste ..... 21... nn nec snt nes. $595, 000 $541, 440 $581, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay RESELL URS et NERS RS ene 
Reimbursements from other accounts__-._.............-------- 649, 000 606, 100 604, 400 
Total available for obligation _......................-.-.. 1, 244, 000 1, 188, 540 1, 185, 400 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings._..............------- | h TIS STEEP Ml 
SII se ey a os 1, 241, 362 1, 188, 540 1, 185, 400 
Comparative transfer to “Salaries and expenses, Office of the | 
Santiney- of Rapramsitere”® =... ak ek St Se sy Ree Ne eee 
men is a ee | 1,232,178 | 1, 188, 540 1, 185, 400 
Obligations by activities 
| 
Description 1951 actual 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
Direct Obligations 
1, Administration and over-all direction of the Agricultural 
Research Administration. ..___..__._-- TLE TEENS $334, 715 $342, 800 $342, 000 
2. Supervision of maintenance, operation, and furnishing of 
facilities and services at the Agricultural Research Center. 248, 463 239, 640 239, 000 
ey ee ee la 583, 178 582, 440 581, 000 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Accounts 
1. Administration and over-all direction of the Agricultural 
ee. paleeecibn shbclinninnlawoendelesciwe 7, 100 5, 400 
2. Supervision of maintenance, operation, and furnishing of 
facilities and services at the Agricultural Research Center. 649, 000 599, 000 599, 000 
Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
sine oo Sik etnipennick dimencabeeld 649, 000 606, 100 604, 400 
SRS EAR Snel oe DRO 1, 232, 178 1, 188, 540 1, 185, 400 
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Obligations by objects 














Object classification | 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
Summary of personal services | 

Total number of permanent positions- .___-.-._- Fy ee 208 201 200 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions.._---_-----.---_--| 10 | 9 | 9 
Average number of all employees. ........---- RE RE 201 | 196 194 
| SESS ee 

Average salaries and grades: 

General schedule grades: i 

et ae na on ant nanwaicnme nadcankees | $5, 188 $5, 694 | $5, 700 


Average grade ; 
Crafts, protective, and custodial grades: 
Average salary- 


EE LE TR LS Te 


} 
Personal service obligations: | 
| 


$732, 565 


GS-7.6 | 


$2, 636 


CPC-3.5 











GS-7.7 GS8-7.7 
$3, 013 $3, 024 
et aed CPC-3.5 


$789, 540 | $787, 540 






































§ Part-time and temporary positions... ...........-..--- 23, 684 20, 800 29, 800 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base. -_-...-..---..-------|_.----- oa] 3, 000 3, 000 
Payment above basic rates....................------------ } 10, 196 | 9, 600 9, 600 
Total personal service obligations ._..........-.-.-.-.-- 764, 355 | 822, 940 | 820, 940 

Direct obligations | 

} 
Oe II cose dscwiedaasscnes 437, 534 448, 330 | 448, 030 

2 Travel: | | 
maremes memantine oo ssc ES oi 20, 435 | 26, 000 26, 000 
SALLIE RED 4, 459 | 7, 400 7, 400 
Cp: Sree ee... ea | 127 | 200 200 
64 Communication services... ........................- opal 6,275 | 6, 800 6, 800 
05 Rents and utility services_.._..............-......--.-..-. 3, 823 | 3, 900 3, 900 
06 Printing and reproduction.-__...-_- a SR ea aa a 8, 417 | 5, 900 5, 900 
07 Other contractual services. _....-.....-.....--..-.-.-.- 2,301 | 2, 200 2 200 
Services performed by other agencies_..._.......-._..-- | 88, 103 72, 655 | 71, 515 
aici st ciignciencinnesincoennuns 9, 588 | 9, 600 9, 600 
09 Equipment-____- NR POT | a EA, 4, 583 | 2, 100 | 2, 100 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities...._..._-..----------- og, a ee Rs ee arate aa 
SE > "Da a eis cents kc ks | 41 155 155 
en te ae en byemauek 585, 816 | 585, 240 583, 800 
I Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence ---.-..........-.-- } 2,638 | 2,800 | 2. 800 
ON RELL AAT RAP } 583, 178 582, 440 581, 000 
Obligations payable out of reimbursements from other accounts | pe (eras rear ae 

i | ' 
01 Personal services_..-..........--- eheiddiccabupuaampeeidimans 328, 821 | 374, 610 | 372, 910 
BE EER etna 752 500 | 500 
04 Communication services.__..............-.....-..--.-- i 21, 795 22,000 | 22, 000 
OS - ames ane ey eerviees.... ........... 0.25.22. 520. ee. 53, 094 54,790 | 54, 790 
OF een IIE OTN aio isn gins ee cniiciee ea eae ae SUP Ee 
; Services performed by other agencies_............_.____- 119, 319 9,000 | 39, 000 
. ot | a a a eee RE pipe ne a 117, 567 00, 000 90, 000 
|” RRR STE ee ee Sith oinsshe abe aa tout adh eas 7, 645 5, 000 4, 500 
1 Terenas ng sean > ack sane 546 2, 200 2, 700 
ta ais rea. Se 650, 896 | 608, 100 | 606, 400 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence._......_._._____- 1, 896 2,000 | 2, 000 
Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 

SE it A RE LNT AE ARIAL OEP LETS BD 649, 000 606, 100 604, 400 
PN i i oa 1, 232, 178 %. 1, 188, 540 | 1,185, 400 
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Analysis of expenditures 





1951 actual | 1952estimate | 1953 estimate 





























Unliquidated obligations, start of vear_........----- wianininde cence $245, 310 $222, 693 $165. 735 
Obligations incurred during the year_.........--..-.---------- 1, 241, 362 1, 188, 540 1, 185, 400 
| 1,486,672] 1,411, 233 1, 351, 135 
Deduct: | 

Reimbursable obligations. ____- CARTS EES TAS | 649. 000 606, 100 | 604, 400 
Unliquidated obligations, end of ye Be ee 222, 693 | 165, 735 | 177, 635 

Adjustments in obligations of prior years _- z elses: §29 |.-.----—----- Re OHM 
Total expenditures...................-.-.-.------------ 614, 450 | 639, 398 | 569, 100 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: . 
Out of current authorizations... ...............-..--.-..-- 378, 083 | 398. 600 415, 900 
Out of prior authorizations cies cal 236, 367 | 202, 398 150, 600 


Out of anticipated 1952 supple mental for pay increases _.._|.-..--.-.----- | 38, 400 | 2, 600 
i 





Mr. Wuirren. We proceed, then, to the Office of the Administrator. 
We would like to have pages 62-64, and 71 of the justifications in- 
serted in the record at this point. 

(The material requested is as follows :) 


OFFICE OF ADMINISTRATOR, ARA 
PURPOSE STATEMENT 


The Office of Administrator, Agricultural Research Administration, includes 
scientific and administrative personnel engaged in planning, coordinating, and 
directing, in conjunction with Bureau chiefs, the research and regulatory 
programs of agencies within the Administration to assure effective utilization 
of resources and an integrated research program which, in the light of research 
conducted by other public agencies, and private industry, is adapted to the 
changing needs of agriculture and the Nation’s requirements for food, feed, and 
fiber. 

Attached to the Office of Administrator, and subject to his supervision, is the 
Agricultural Research Center at Beltsville, Md., which provides facilities and 
services for many scientific investigations carried on by various agencies of the 
Department. 

The Agricultural Research Administrator is responsible for all research work 
of the Department (other than economic) and administers specific related 
programs such as: 

1. Agricultural Marketing Act (RMA—title II). 

2. Federal research program on agricultural problems of Alaska. 

3. Research on strategic and critical agricultural materials. 

The staff included on November 30, 1951, 67 employees in Washington and 
361 full-time and 55 part-time employees engaged in field activities, located 
principally at Beltsville, Md., and in Alaska. 





Estimated, Budget esti- 








1952 mate, 1953 

baie, | 

Appropriated funds: 
RIN ES SAN OL CONE, of CRE ee $582, 440 | $581, 000 
Research on agricultural problems of Alaska_..............---.22 2... | 270, 000 | 270, 000 

Office of Administrator 

DERE BE Fiitrin ar eli kaw eel DAMP Senate 541, 440 
Anticipated pay adjustment supplemental__...._..-. 41, 000 
Se RN ee Cm ae irre d oe Re, OER OO 582, 440 
RTI Ig ae ic ies sates ed Es Genes ce Gs eheaiclanten, 581, 000 


Decrease (partial absorption of pay adjustment costs)__________ —1, 440 
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Project statement 





Dees 

1952 (esti- (pay adjust- 1953 (esti 

Project 1951 mated) ment ab- mated)- 
sorption) 





1. Administration and over-all direction of the 
Agricultural Research Administration. - --- $334, 715 $342, 800 — $800 $342, 00 
2. Supervision of maintenance, operation, and 
furnishing of facilities and services at the 




















Agricultural Research Center.__.........-- 248, 463 239, 640 | —640 239, 000 
Unobligated balance. ...........--..-.-.---.--- 3, ORS jo 2-8-8 nese bonne. as 
Total pay adjustment costs...........-.---..---|-------------- (41, 400] | {—700] | }40, 700) 

Total available or estimate___.......-.--- 585, 816 | 582, 440 | —1, 440 | 581, 000 





Transfer in 1952 estimates to ‘‘Salaries and ex- 
penses, Office of the Secretary of Agriculture’’ | |- 
Reduction pursuent to sec. 1214. .-..........--- | +5, 000 --- i 


Anticipated pay adjustment supplemental. icepcuse aan at —41, 000 








Total appropriation or estimate.___--.--- 600, 000 | 541, 440 | 
] j | } 


Statement of obligations under allotments and other funds 





" 
| 





| | 
} ad | Estimated | Estimated 
Item —— | obligations, | obligations, 
| 952 1953 
Agricultural Marketing Act (RMA—title ID, Agriculture | 
(Office of Administrator, Agricultural Research Adminis- | 
tration): 
For over-all administration, planning, and coordination of - | 
research under the Agricultural Marketing Act (RM A— | | 
SUR Ss warcdisncens ars : Linerdy de dle, cisllingit $108, 962 | $110, 800 | $110, 800 
For inventory and analysis of agricultural research, | | | 
marketing service, and statistical projects. .........-_.__| 15, 864 | 12, 000 | 12, 000 
Total, Agricultural Marketing Act (RMA—title II) ___-| 124, 826 | 122, 800 | 122, 800 


Working Fund, Agriculture, General (Office of Administrator, 
Agricultural Research Administration): For sponsoring, 
planning, and administering training programs in the general 
field of agriculture for agricultural leaders of occupied 
satin detadinucrkeeseanussconde tins pemtthannesetine MP ibclalicsaaceJ 

Obligations under reimbursements from governmental and 
other agencies: Salaries and expenses: Reimbursements for | | 
supplies and services furnished the Plant Industry Station | 
at Beltsville, Md_. | 649, 000 | 606, 100 | 604, 400 


Mutual security (allotment to Agriculture) (Office of Adminis- | 
trator, Agricultural Research Administration): For expenses | | 
incident to the foreign trainee program | 44, 685 | 165, 046 |. 





Total, obligations under allotments and other funds... _- | 818, 554 793, 946 727, 200 


! Allotment as of Dee. 31, 1951, 





Mr. Wuirren. I notice you have a net pay increase request of about 
$39,560. We would be glad to have any general statement that you 
have in explanation of the increase requested. 

Dr. Suaw. I have talked about our committees and our general 
working relationships, unless you have further questions—— 

Mr. Wuirren. This is just the actual people who work in your 
office ¢ 

Dr. Suaw. In our office, and as you will note there is no total in- 
crease in funds requested in 1953 over 1952. Actually, it is a re- 
duction of about $1,440. That does represent, as you indicated, that 
there is an amount in the supplemental estimate for 1952 to provide 
for the pay increases, and that is carried over. 

Mr. Wuirrren. So this just reflects the pay that was provided in 
the congressional act of this past fall? tn other words, you will 
have to provide for that for this year. L 
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CHANGES IN LANGUAGE 


I notice that you propose to eliminate language authorizing 7 per- 
cent transfers. When this was inserted last year by the committee, 
we felt that some latitude should be exercised by the Department. 
We have felt that you should stick to the projects and breakdown of 
the justifications as they were presented to the committee. At the 
same time we did not want to tie the hands of the Department to the 
point that you could not have some latitude to transfer funds as the 
situation might demand. 

Dr. Suaw. We were very appreciative of the provision that you 
put in the act, Mr. Chairman, and our suggestion of elimination is 
simply associated with the fact that it has been interpreted that that 
was permanent authority. We would not want to have the authority 
eliminated because we think it is useful and valuable. Our sugges- 
tion for elimination is directly associated with the fact that the inter- 
pretations have been that that was permanent authority. 

Mr. Roserts. It need not be repeated, therefore, in the appropria- 
tion act. 

Mr. Wurrten. In other words, the interpretation has been that you 
do not have to carry it in each appropriation act from here on. I 
think that is sound, and with that explanation we will go along with 
your suggestion. 

Dr. Suaw. The other change in language was just to remove the 
provision for the building installation up at Greenfield, Mass. 

Mr. Wuirren. Very well. 

Any questions, Mr. Bates? 

Mr. Bares. No questions. 

Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Andersen ? 

Mr. AnveERSEN. No questions. 

Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Horan? 

Mr. Horan. No questions. 
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Amounts available for obligation 





1951 actual | 1952 estimi te | 1953 estimate 





i | 
Appropriation or estimate ae . $5, 932, 000 $4, 750, 000 | $5, 500, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases __- woah cane Z | 222, 000 | : 
Reimbursements from other accounts_-_..........-.-----.---- “18, 630 | oath m 
Total available for obligation ___- Oe ae ‘6, 950, 630 Is 4,972, 000 F 5, 500, 000 
’ Unobligated balance, estimated savings..-_._......-.--..-_-- —156, 112 | g 
7 Obligations incurred __- ale hichewsonae 4 5, 794, 518 4, 972, 000 | 5, 500, 000 
; | 





Obligations by activities 





| 
1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 


_| 
a es — 
| 
| 
j 
| 
| 


Description 1951 actual 


| 
Direct obligations 
} 




















1. Marketing costs, margins, and efficiency ‘ $832, 181 $872, 900 $883, 300 
| 2. Improvement and evaluation of product quality Piideedd | 1, 508, 611 | 1, 176, 600 1, 259, 400 
3. Improvements in market organization and facilities. ___~-_- } 1, 720, 914 1, 739, 200 1, 960, 700 
4. Collection, analysis, and dissemination of market data -~-| 1, prog = 1, 013, 900 1, 227, 200 
ie 5. Over-all administration a." = fa TIERS Sls AEN ASAE Oe 160, a 169, 400 169, 400 
i Tote) directobligntions. 2565.5 oo stein ess 5, 775, 888 | 4,972, 000 5, 500, 000 
id Obligations payable out of reimbursements from other | 
accounts } | 
} | 
1. Marketing costs, margins, and efficiency - _ _- ‘ 704 |_--- 
2. Improvement and evaluation of product quality as 1, 201 |- i ce 3 
3. Improvements in market organization and facilities... _____' 14, 348 | | 
4. Collection, analysis, and dissemination of market data 2,377 
Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from | 
other accounts. .............. woneenn--nn- eee == 2 = =e} 18, 630 
EEE: + A ee a oe aN 5, 794, 518 | 4, 972, 000 | 5, 500, 1, 000 
| | 
4 











iy 94651—-52--pt. 1--—17 
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Obligations by objects 





Object classification 


1951 actual 


1952 estimate 


1953 estimate 





Summary of personal services 


‘Total number of permanent itions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 


Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions 
Part-time and temporary positions _._................._-- 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 
Payments to other agencies for reimbursable details. __ +. _- 


Total personal service obligations. ___..............._... 
Direct obligations 


Personal services -. 

Travel 

memper Gina OR GNNNNs. oe oot sc cee wckco nue 
Communication services 

Rents and utility services 

Printing and reproduction 


663 
30 
618 





19, 212 


$2, 901, 624 
84, 260 

11, 351 

8, 325 

* 19, 630 





2, 925, 563 


3, 025, 190 








Other contractual services... ............... ES BPM TS | 


Services performed by other agencies... ____..._...__- 


Gerpplien ene manberiels J... occ. oo oe so se cnn es nn cenee cannes 


Equipment 
Lands and structures 0S Be eR 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities: 

Awards for employee suggestions.__.__.____-- 
Taxes and assessments 


Total direct obligations _-.._............-- os leila a nial ce 
Obligations payable out of reimbursements from other accounts 
NS CU WOOO onc eieechh cess cma nnn ‘i 
eS IE caida ke decd nek hiwckesdnes.-.. 00 aegis Tats 
06 Printing and reproduction 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts 


NS SACRE AE LA LESTE ARE ORAM 


i 


3, 025, 190 
273, 650 
12, 705 
23, 180 
27, 700 
92, 500 

1, 925, 861 
27, 800 














| 








Analysis of expenditures 





1951 actual 


1952 estimate 


1953 estimate 





Unliquidated obligetions, start of year 
Obligations incurred during the year 


Deduct: 
Reimbursable obligations 
Unliquid ated obligations, end of year__. 
Adjustments in obligations of prior years 
Obligated balance carried to certified claims account 


Total expenditures 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations 
COG OF Pra LT INNNOND.. oso ess 
Out of anticipated 1952 supplemental for pay increases. _._ 


$3, 247, 680 
5, 794, 518 


$1, 864, 213 
000 


$1, 000, 000 
5, 500, 000 





9, 042, 198 


18, 630 
1, 864, 213 
158, 


6, 500, 000 





5, 836, 213 


5, 400, 000 








4, 148, 300 
1, 479, 913 
208, 000 








4, 573, 000 
813, 000 
14, 000 





Mr. Wurrren. In connection with the Agricultural Marketin 
I would like to have pages 1, 5, and 29 of the justifications jeathuded 


in the record at this point. 


Act . 
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(The material referred to follows :) 


AGRICULTURAL MARKETING Act (RMA—T Ire II) 





























































































nate 
a PURPOSE STATEMENT 
663 Appropriations made pursuant to the Agricultural Marketing Act, formerly re- 
30 ferred to as title 11 of the Research and Marketing Act of 1946, provide for ex- 
613 pansion of marketing research, service, and education activities in which the 
- Department of Agriculture, the State agricultural experiment stations, the co- 
624 operative State agricultural extension services, the State departments of agri- 
, 260 culture and bureaus of markets, and other public and private agencies are co- 
oo operating in solving problems relating to the distribution and marketing of agri- 
630 cultural products. Such funds are allotted directly to agencies of the Depart- 
: : ment for specified projects, or to State agencies on a matching-fund basis for 
5190 carrying on projects under cooperative agreements, and are used under contract 
or cooperative agreement with public or private agencies, institutions, organiza- 
190 tions, or individuals. 
650 In accordance with title II] of the Research and Marketing Act, the Secretary 
205 has established a national advisory committee of 11 members, 6 of whom 
oo represent producers or their organizations, to consult with the Secretary and 
500 other appropriate officials of the Department concerning research and service 
861 work authorized by the act, and to assist in obtaining the cooperation cf pro- 
pond ; ducers, farm organizations, industry groups, and Federal and State agencies. 
"795 = ‘this title also provides for the establishment, by the Secretary of appropriate 
ia committees including representatives of producers, industry, Government, and 
4 science, to assist in effectuating specific research and service programs. Cou- 
‘oo ClO mittees have been established under this authority to advise the Department 
- I on the principal agricultural commodities and in functional or cross-commodity 
000 areas such as cold storage, foreign trade policy, and transportation. 
This appropriation is administered by the Agricultural Research Admin- 
istrator. 
: Appropriated funds 
— |i Estimated, 1952__-___-_- aatigedae tok hale AISNE Petey Ps De a $4, 972, 000 
1% eo age RII is Sich Sa ae ey Nel Dp eg 5, 500, 000 
Lo 
4 
oo 80 Agricultural Marketing Act (RM A—Title 
14 Boa ‘ sll at 
i. , BIO RIIEIIG: BGS, Bens ie Ss ask Se a ie i ee ey $4, 750, 000 
Anticipated pay adjustment supplemental__.-_________ ee. 2 Le a 222, OO 
Ti RA a ae hig AMES ce AIR cen Se ae Palae 4, 972, 000 
ate Budet estimate, 1958__.......--___- GO eebubamianwetlcas eh tet 5, 500, 000 
000 Increase (for additional marketing research, service, and edu- 
000 cational work to meet urgent current problems) _______ .... +528, 000 
000 . —— 
3 Project statement 
om ——_— 
ee 1952 (esti- . 1953 (esti- 
& Project 1951 | mated) Increases mated) 
000 - fi 
_ 1. Marketing costs, margins, and efficiency__..____.._.- $832, 181 $872,900 | +$10, 400 $883, 300 
000 2. Improvement and evaluation of product quality... -- 1,508,611 | 1,176,600 +82,800 | 1, 259, 400 
+r 3. Improvements in market organization and facilities. 1,720,914 | 1,739,200 | +221,500 | 1, 960, 700 
On 4. Collection, analysis, and dissemination of marke 
WN a eo aaa geted wi cn losis c : 1, 553, 274 | 1,013,900 | +213,300 | 1, 227, 200 
5. Over-all administration 160, 908 169, 400 }......-...- 169, 400 
Unobligated balance _ _- +156, 112 |......-._. ANG Ya RE RAR, Soa 
ct Total pay adjustment costs. - sen Weegee ch ke [238, 000]} [+38,300]} — [276, 300} 
ed Total available or estimate__...................-.| 5,932,000 | 4,972, 000 
Reduction pursuant to see. 1214_...---.--.- 2-2. +68, 000 |___- 
Anticipated pay adjustment supplemental. _____.- BER PLS -------| 222,000 
Total appropriation or estimate... ..._._.____. 6, 000,000 | 4, 750, 000 
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Agency summary of obligations under Agricultural Marketing Act allotments, fiscal 
years 1951 actual, 1952 and 1953 estimated 

































































Direct work other than . 
contracts Contracts Toral 
Agency i Py a sae PE tes So cial “| ‘PRES, ROE 7 3 
| 9 | 
1051 | 1952 es- | 1953es-| 1951 | 298? | TOPS | 1081 | 1952 esti- | 1953 esti- 
actua ‘we timated | actual | asated mated actual | mated mated 
eae Sine SESS HY FSC HE! A FS RAST Ae ee eR SOO ee 
} 
BAE.............| $804, 581) $826, 900} $032, 900}241, 395240, 000|$230, 000/81, 135, 926 $1, 066, 900/81, 162, a 
F. A; | | | | | 
Oa.-...----. 124, 826, 122,800 122,800)......._|.-......|.......-] 124,826) 122,800} 122, 800 
S..._...___| 300, 345| 253,400} 277,400]. --|-------|--7-"-7"] 300,345] 253,400! 277’ 400 
BHNHE 12,915 en ike", aes "meee eee 12,915} 8,700] 5, 700 
— pauasalting 3, 20,600} 19, 600 GRD BARRE 23,323) 20,600) 19, 600 
 Ageamaaae 25,771; 19,000 19,000! 27,000, | 52, 71| 19,000! 19,000 
BPISAE  __| 348,272 207,000, 351, 000|__- “LoL 1) 348,272] 297; 000} 351; 000 
BEPQ..___..| 94.486} 83,000} 118,000) .-.|......_|......- 94, 486, 83,000, 118,000 
FS... || 43,679 24000 39, 000) B gars A Mea 43.679} 24,000, 39, 000 
PMA | 2, 135, 339)1, 879, 300 2, 053, 300) 353, 400, 259, 000) 274, 000) 2, 488, 739) 2, 138, 300) 2, 327, 300 
SSR aR 190, 385) | 177.500," 201, 500) 2°. 190 21,000) 21, 000| "212 575) "198, 500)” 222" 500 
EXT ...... | 581,667) 497.200) 557,200} 3.000 80.000) 75,000] 664,667) 577,200) 632, 200 
OFAR | 189, 685) 127,400) 167, 400)... sove=-|--sezen-] 189,685) 127,400} 167, 400 
SEC.....-. 3.856, 4. "400! heeds ae a 
AERP eee re | es © ea: eee | 4,981! 5, 000) 5 000 
Bec bak ss _...| 25,837} 25.800) 25,800) 40,000'........|._.... | 65,837} 25,800} 25, 800 
eee _— =| ee - --— ino - om —— NS _———_-+ 
Total... _. | 5.008, 908 4, 372, 000 4, 900, 000, 766, 985, 600, 000, 600, 000) 5, 775, 888) 4,972, 000) 5, 500, 000 








Mr. Wurrren. We would be glad to have any general statement 
that you have to make, and especially would we like to have you 
(liscuss the proposed increases. 

Dr. Suaw. With your permission, I would like to have Dr. Tre- 
logan, Assistant Administrator, Marketing Programs, discuss this. 

Mr. Wurrren. We will be glad to hear from him. 

Proceed, Dr. Trelogan. 














GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. Trevocan. The results of research and service work under the 
Agricultural Marketing Act are becoming more manifest. They are 
coming forth in sufficient quantity and quality to justify the contfi- 
dence placed in agricultu a research workers to make a contribution 
to the solution of marketing problems. 













EVIDENCE OF SUPPORT 







Several types of evidence can be cited to support this observation. 
Perhaps the most obvious are the recognitions that are being received 
in the way of awards. Within the past year the National Wholesale 
Frozen Foods Distributors Association presented its 1951 Distin- 
guished Merit Award to the Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion citing three of the activities under this act as the basis for the 
award. This incidentally was the first time that this award has been 
given to a governmental agency. In addition, three of the four 
awards presented by the District of Columbia Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Marketing Association for outstanding research in.marketing 
were given to research workers participating in this program. 

Of more importance to us, however, are the increased requests that 
we are receiving from business firms and agencies to conduct market- 
ing research with their facilities and in their organizations. This 1s 
a real opportunity from our standpoint, because effective marketing 
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research, unlike test-tube research, cannot be done in isolated labora- 
tories. Our best work is done in operating firms, agencies, and facili- 
ties such as warehouses, wholesale houses, retail stores. We want to 
take advantage of these opportunities. They reflect the confidence 
and respect that the work we are doing is gaining with these business 
people, and if we ever lose it we will have a difficult time building it 
up again to the point where we have the same opportunities we now 
enjoy. 

Another evidence of respect for the research is the degree to which 
the results are being introduced into actual practice. I cite, for ex- 
ample, the fact that within 1 year after the results of the project on 
the development of a retail check-out counter was published, some 
2,000 of these retail check-out counters have been installed in stores, 
and our information is that they are being produced and sold at the 
rate of 100 a month currently. Mechnical refrigerator cars are now 
in use to the extent of 178 cars, and our understanding is that there 
are some 55 more on order. The new vegetable crate that was devel- 
oped under a contract under this act has been adopted in the States of 
California and Arizona, and its adoption is spreading quite rapidly 
to other States. New wholesale produce markets planned and pro- 
moted with assistance provided by the Agricultural Marketing Act 
have recently been opened in San Antonio, Tex., and Columbia, 
S. ©. Those in Hartford, Conn., and St. Louis, Mo., are nearing 
completion, and active planning is progressing in Boston and 
Philadelphia. 

Further evidence to support this observation comes from favor- 
able reception by advisory committees of the work that is being con- 
ducted under the act. This might be expected in view of the faci 
that much of this work was originated and fostered by these advisory 
committees. It has been impressive to us, however, that some of the 
advisory committees are expressing downright enthusiasm for some 
of the results lately. As an illustration, the Agricultural Research 
Policy Committee, after reviewing the foundation-seed program, a 
$30,000 item in our budget, expressed the judgment that it would pay 
for all the investments that have been made in the act thus far. 

Perhaps the most forceful evidence is the reactions to some of the 
curtailments introduced in the last year. Aside from the complaints 
about reductions in some of the activities in which particular groups 
are interested, we received repeated expressions that the work should 
actually be expanded. I will not dwell on that except to say that 
the Agricultural Research Policy Committee’s statement, which ap- 
pears on page 6 of the House notes, summarizes and condenses these 
arguments very well. 


PROGRAM ADJUSTMENTS 


Within the last 2 years this program has been altered considerably 
because the marketing problems have been altered. With the accelera- 
tion of the mobilization program since the Korean outbreak, our farm 
surpluses have changed to shortages; our problems of falling prices 
have changed to problems of rising prices; sticky marketing costs 
turned to rising costs, and our marketing people have been confronted 
with shortages of critical materials and experienced labor. 
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Accordingly, the research and service work conducted under this act 
has been adjusted to meet these new problems that have arisen. The 
job of adjusting the program has been a joint undertaking of the re- 
search workers, the advisory committees, and the administrative staff. 
In the fall of 1950 the Administrator issued a memorandum asking 
each of the agencies to review and reexamine its work in the light of 
the situation that was arising. The agencies undertook to attack the 
new problems that they recognized. At the next round of advisory 
committee meetings they presented what they were actually doing, and 
what they proposed to do in the way of changes. The advisory com- 
mittees also at that time reexamined their previous recommendations 
and the priorities placed on them in the light of the new circumstances. 
In response to the revised recommendations that came from the advis- 
ory committees, the research workers have adjusted their activities. 
They have tried to do so by reaching convenient and economical 
stopping points on what they were doing to preserve the investments 
previously made, and by shifting over to new work regarded as more 
urgent. You recognize that no new agency has been established for 
this work, no new personnel recruited, and actually the funds have 
been reduced during the period. 

The program adjustments have raised several problems that I 
would like to call to your attention. One is the problem of maintain- 
ing a balanced program. From the outset this program was conceived 
and conducted as rather a broad and varied approach to marketing 
problems. It includes research, service, and educational activities, 
with Federal, State, and private agencies participating in each of 
these phases. In addition, there are several distinctly different areas 
of subject matter covered. When we are trying to adjust our program 
we find that we must maintain some semblance of continuity and some 
semblance of skeleton staffs for each activity if we are going to rely 
on the same type of program. We can’t conveniently cut off whole 
segments of it and hope to pick them up later as the problems are read- 
justed to new situations. 


REVISION OF PROJECT STRUCTURE 


The shifts that I have been talking about were not shown in last 
year’s budget estimates. The titles and objectives of projects had been 
cast before the significance of the Korean outbreak was recognized. 
Consequently, the budget presentation which had been started before 
that time could not be altered. Actually, the need for project revision 
had been recognized prior to the recent developments, and we had 
been contemplating some alterations. Since 1947 manv of the projects 
have turned out differently than was expected when they were origi 
nally written. This is not suprising in view of the newness of the 
work, the relative lack of previous experience, and the successive re- 
views of projects by advisory committees. All of these factors con- 
tributed to the changes that had occurred. It seemed to us in revising 
the project presentations that the logical starting point was with the 
financial projects. We have presented in the current budget our pro- 
posals with respect to the revision of these projects. They appear on 
page 4 of the notes. If this revision and reclassification of work is 
accepted, we propose to go further with detailed changes in the work 
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projects in the interest of bringing them more in line with the current 
work as it is actually being conducted, and in the interest of better 
management. 

By reviewing the proposed financial projects, I can indicate to you 
what work we are doing, what work we are emphasizing currently, and 
what we are proposing to increase in the next year. 


MARKETING COSTS, MARGINS, AND EFFICIENCY 


All of the work conducted under the Agricultural Marketing Act 
can be rationalized as contributing to a reduction of marketing costs 
and an increase in marketing efficiency. Under this heading, however, 
we are including only the work that is directly concerned with costs 
and margins as such, because a great share of it is a rather indirect 
approach that can be better described and understood under different 
headings. 

The direct work has to do primarily with the measurement and 
evaluation of costs and margins in terms of the services rendered. 

There are two general approaches to this analysis. One has to do 
with the comparison of cost experiences of marketing firms, agencies, 
or organizations performing similar services, and the second approach 
has to do with the detailed measurement of the costs incurred in per- 
forming all the marketing functions for a particular product. 

The first approach enables business managers to measure their effi- 
ciency against that of others. It points up the weak spots so they can 
be recognized and corrected by industry itself. The second method 
is intended as a tool for constructive education work regarding what 
services are performed and the costs incurred for these services in the 
marketing of agricultural products. It has another great advantage 
from the standpoint of the research program in that it reveals the 
points where further research can be applied to yield the most pro- 
ductive results. To give you an example: Research on the costs and 
margins for perishable commodities, such as apples and other fresh 
fruits and vegetables, has revealed rather astounding losses in the 
retail stores. They account for a significant proportion of the wide 
margin attributed to retail stores. When we follow up to find out 
what accounts for the losses, we find that spoilage traceable back to 
rough handling in packing houses and transportation facilities is 
responsible. The cost appears in the retail margin, but the cause of it 
reali is back before the products get into the hands of the retailer. 

The rapidity of recent price, cost, and margin changes has brought 
greater interest in cost and margin analyses. Currently we need data 
and factual information for rate hearings, such as those for transpor- 
tation rates, and for price-regulatory agencies. Marketing is a dy- 
namic business that is changing very rapidly at this time, and more 
information is needed on the relative costs of alternative ways of per- 
forming the services in order to guide business investments in the 
facilities and the equipment required to take advantage of improve- 
ments that are developing. } 

The increases proposed for this trong gov financial project would 
go primarily for expanding studies of transportation costs and 
rates to obtain information needed for presentation before regulatory 
bodies. They would also provide for work on the economics of stock- 
piling grain. We are trying to ascertain the costs of holding grain 
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reserves at different points in the marketing system; that is, on the 
farm, at the assembly points, or at terminal markets. . 
IMPROVEMENT AND EVALUATION OF PRODUCT QUALITY 

The second financial project has to do with the improvement and 
the evaluation of product quality. Under this project the primary 
orientation is about products being marketed, and this tends toward 
the consideration of quality. Incidentally, the maintenance and im- 
provement of qualities is a very effective way to achieve greater mar- 
keting efficiency. The work is directed toward several objectives. 
First, is the reduction of waste and spoilage as a cost-reducing factor. 
Second, is protecting and improving upon the inherent quality of 
foods as a conservation measure which will contribute to more ade- 
quate diet and better-satisfied customers. Third, is the development 
of grades and standards to facilitate trading, and also to permit the 
payment of premiums to those who exercise the care required to de- 
liver uniform lots of high-quality products. 

Mr. Wuirren. We will recess until 2 o'clock. 

Mr. Wurrren. Doctor, you might proceed. We are sorry to have 
had to interrupt you before lunch. 

Dr, Trerogan. Current emphasis on quality maintenance and im- 
provement reflects not only an interest in conserving food and ob- 
taining better diets but also a desire on the part of consumers to 
receive higher quality which they expect to accompany higher prices. 
Conversely, farmers have an interest in helping consumers get. the 
benefits of their advances in production through the adoption of new 
breeds and varieties of products that embody attributes desired by 
consumers. 

Several approaches are used in developing this quality work. One 
is the training of employees in the proper care and handling of perish- 
able products. We have a substantial and successful program being 
conducted under contract to train retail employees particularly to pro- 
tect the quality of products being dispensed by retail stores. 

Another is trying to develop simpler, less expensive methods of 
testing products for inspection. In addition, we are trying to meet 
the needs for increased standardization required for our modern proc- 
essing and mass-distribution methods. Along with that is the estab- 
lishment of more useful grades to reduce the needs for personal in- 
spection in the trading of commodities, particularly lots of commodi- 
ties that have to be transported over long distances. 

This problem of getting the standards, the uniformity of quality, 
and the grades is a much more complex one today than it has been in 
years past. Today, it isn’t satisfactory just to know the weight and 
the moisture content of grain or oilseeds. Buyers have to know about 
the protein content, the content and condition of the oil, and factors of 
that sort. We need to develop tests that will eliminate lengthy labori- 
ous laboratory methods to get the answers to those questions that are 
raised by the buyers. 

We are also confronted with the job of trying to prevent deteriora- 
tion of stockpiled products. In general, the greatest effort toward 
quality maintenance has been directed toward the perishable products 
where it has been a most aggravating problem. We are finding today 
when we have to stockpile some of the staple products, such as grains 
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that we are confronted with additional problems because these pro- 
duets have to be held longer and transported over longer distances to 
meet mobilization requirements. 

A final approach in work on quality is one of educating consumers 
to recognize and appreciate product quality so they can buy these agri- 
cultural products economically. 

Such increase as we have in mind for this financial project in the 
coming year will emphasize the storage protection of the staple com- 
modities In this we are seeking new or alternative sprays, fumigants, 
wrapping materials, or containers as well as methods to conserve the 
foods. The infestation of insects is particularly important in some of 
our grains, now, as it apparently is occurring in transportation equip- 
ment, and facilities of that sort. In view of current shortages of 
critical materials that are normally used, we have to seek new ways 
of protecting these commodities. In addition we propose to increase 
the educational work and technical assistance for market operators 
to get adoption of the best methods that we have developed thus far to 
protect our commodities in the marketing system. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE PERSON NEL 


Mr. Horan. In your transportation advisory committee, what is 
the make-up of that group? Are they all traffic men ? 

Dr. TreLocan. I would like to ask Dr. Joy to reply to that. 

Dr. Joy. I don’t have the list with me at the moment. They are not 
all traffic men. On the committee at the present time is the public 
service commissioner of California, and an Ohio State University pro- 


fessor of economics whose field of work is transportation. I can 
review the others if you like. 

Mr. Horan. My reason for asking that, you were reviewing various 
wrappers, and other procedures, and processes that would enable us to 
ship perishables long distances. I wondered if in this Research and 
Marketing Act Advisory Committee system if there were any group 
of people who were researchers, such as Dr. Henry Hartman, who 
developed some 20-odd years ago the Hartman wrap, if you had access 
to that strata of researchers on these advisory committees, or if you 
had access to the researchers who were employed by the Chemical 
Corps in the development of rinses, and that sort of thing. 

Do you have such an advisory committee with such a personnel ? 

Dr. TreLocan. No sir; we do not have a specialized advisory com- 
mittee in that area. We do find, as Dr. Shaw indicated to you earlier 
this morning, that several committees, such as the fruit and vegetable 
committees, take an interest in it, but we do not have an advisory com- 
mittee that directs its full attention to that area of activity. 

Mr. Horan. Don’t you feel that you should ? 

Dr. Trevocan. We have felt the need for that committee as well as 
several others, but we haven’t been able to establish them. 

Mr. Horan. One of the things that we have hashed over time and 
again on this subcommittee is the fact that in the minds of a lot of us 
at least the intent of the Research and Marketing Act was to mobilize 
every possible talent in the United States to bear upon any given 
product, and that necessarily entails the mobilization through your 
advisory committees, or other process, at least, the continuing interest 
of those firms capable of supplying that sort of thing. 
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We have antispore rinses in the perishable areas in my State now 
which are developed by chemical companies, and as you were just 
now discussing that it came to mind what you were doing or what 
Bas be done in order to mobilize that part of our society. 

r. TreELoGAN. In response to your suggestion, I just want to indi- 
cate that in general in the establishment of the advisory committees 
thus far we have put the emphasis on commodity advisory committees, 
to mobilize the work commoditywise.. In doing that, we have neces- 
sarily had to neglect some of the other orientation about marketing 
functions for the establishment of.formal advisory committees. We 
have nevertheless maintained interest through technical groups within 
the Department, and I think it safe to say we haven't neateched the 
subjects. 

r. Horan. I recognize a chemical company might be conducting 
research with the idea of developing something they can sell, there is 
a limit with how far you can go with that phase of it. 

However, if they are sincere, and working on something that might 
be advantageous and lead to the general end that we are trying to 
reach through Research and Marketing Act funds ways and means 
ought to be proper, I think, and ought to be available to speed up 
their work, their conclusions, and to certify a recognition of the value 
of theirs, even though it may be done for profit, because they are 
entitled to a reward if they present something that is benefical. 


IMPROVEMENT IN MARKET ORGANIZATION AND FACILITIES 


Dr. Tretocan. The third financial project proposed in our current 
budget has the title “Improvements in Market Organization and 
Facilities.” Here the orientation of the research and service is about 
the marketing functions, as contrasted with the commodity orienta- 
tion presented in the previous financial project. 

Under this heading we are studying the agencies, arrangements, 
structures, equipment, facilities for performing marketing services. 
A very wide variety of arrangements exist for getting our marketing 
job done in the United States today. To illustrate: small, independ- 
ent, localized firms are operating side by side with giant corporations, 
operating on a Nation-wide basis; and in a similar way highly spe- 
clalized firms performing only one or a few functions in the marketing 
process, are operating side by side with firms that are completely 
integrated, performing practically all the services from the producer 
to the consumer. 

That raises questions as to which is the best way to do some of these 
obs. It also raises questions as to what jobs are needed, as well as 
low best todo them. Answers to these questions are sought under this 
particular financial project. 

The methods of approach include analyses of the processes involved, 
the facilities necessary, the efficiency of labor use, the amenability of 
functions to mechanization, and the types of organization and man- 
agement employed. Techniques of research are adapted to these i 
proaches by conducting work-simplification studies, ascertaining the 
advantages of performing the different functions at different points 
inthe marketing process, trying to get the most efficient use of trans- 
portation facilities that are available, trying to find equitable methods 
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for price determination, and trying to find what alternate uses may 
be made of existing facilities. 

Current emphasis in this work is exploring alternate ways of per- 
forming the services with the new developments that are occurring. 
A system of arterial highways is being constructed. Our urban popu- 
lation centers are spreading. New processes, new products, and new 
industries are arising. Emergency distribution problems now have to 
be prepared for in the light of the circumstances that confront us 
today. All of these factors tend to render some of our existing 
facilities and equipment obsolete. 

What then, is needed in the way of new or different warehouses, 
storage points, transportation facilities, handling equipment, display 
arrangements and pricing methods? We are trying to get answers to 
these questions. The work is intended to guide the investments that 
are being made currently in new facilities, to make best use of the old 
facilities we now have without building and constructing new facil- 
ities, and properly equip the areas that are coming into production in 
response to please for greater production of particular commodities. 

In the Southeast, for example, we have a growing livestock industry, 
and want to get modern, practical marketing facilities established to 
serve the area over a long period of time. 

In the Northeast, likewise, it is important to have appropriate 
marketing facilities for calves to take advantage of the veal produced 
incidental to the great dairy industry in that area. 

Increases of work contemplated under this financial project include : 
Expansion of the foundation seed project, which is intended to protect 
seed for new varieties of legumes and grasses until sufficient quantity 
is produced to meet the market demand so farmers will be enabled 
to get production of the new and improved varieties under way in 
the most expeditious manner; efforts to help small operators to mech- 
anize and make more efficient use of labor; and developing plans for 
new types of structures to take care of the new commodities that 
are coming along. By way of illustrating this last point, I want 
to call your attention to the fact that the rapidly growing frozen-food 
industry is calling for an entirely new set-up of equipment and facil- 
ities for handling its products. ‘This means new transportation facil- 
ities in the way of railroad cars and trucks that will maintain low 
temperatures, different types of warehouses than we have had before, 
and comparable changes all the way through the distribution system. 
In the retail store it means new equipment and facilities for effective 
display. We seek to find the best facilities that industry can adopt to 
accommodate this growing industry that will be with us for a long 
time to come. 


COLLECTION, ANALYSIS, AND DISSEMINATION OF MARKET DATA 


The fourth financial project, entitled “Collection, Analysis, and Dis- 
semination of Market Data,” is intended to provide full information 
for buyers and sellers. This information is needed if we are to have 
effective trading in a competitive system. The research and service 
undertaken under this financial pre is designed to provide objec- 
tive information by collecting, analyzing, and distributing data on 
vroduetion, stocks, movements, disappearance, sales, consumption, 
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prices, exports, imports, market receipts, and market demand. The 
idea is to facilitate intelligent decisions with respect to the establish- 
ment of prices, management of stocks, and the distribution of sup- 

lies. Conversely, the work is designed to reduce unnecessary specu- 
ation and irrational buying and selling in the way of hoarding, or 
disruptive price changes, and to minimize alternate gluts and short- 
uges in our different market centers. 

Current emphasis in this work is on the points of most rapid 
change, changes that are induced by mobilization demands, altera- 
tions in foreign trade, temporary market regulations, and changes 
intended to get the most economical use of restricted supplies of par- 
ticular products. In this work we have to bear-in mind that our 
marketing system has to be prepared to handle larger supplies for a 
growing economy. 

The new work in this particular area would be stressing research 
on market acceptance for and price relationships between the different 
commodities: comparing the new commodities with the old, trying to 
identify what ones can be curtailed or discontinued, and what ones 
should be expanded to best meet the desires of our consumers. Ex- 
pansion is also planned to get additional data needed by industry, 


partciularly on those products in which we have short supplies at the 
present time. 


CASE FOR EXPANSION 


The last financial project under the act has to do with the admin- 
istrative expense for which no changes are proposed. The case for 
expansion, of work under the Agricultural Marketing Act is based 
on three things: The record of performance established thus far with 
the resources that have been made available: our ability to go forward 
with the expanding program that was visualized when the legislation 
was enacted; and most important, the need for the work. In addi- 
tion to the points that have been made in the summary of the Agri- 
cultural Research Policy Committee there are several other points 
that I think we should mention in support of the need for this work : 

With less reliance being placed on direct price controls, it appears 
io us that more reliance is going to be placed on research to try to 
hold down marketing costs and margins. This is a vositive approach 
und it is a very timely approach in view of the fact that the most 
effective time to attack marketing costs is before they rise, and the 
higher margins get established. It is much more difficult to reduce 
margins than it is to keep them from rising, so we feel that this is 
an opportune time to attack that problem, 

The rises in prices and costs that already have occurred have created 
some real problems that need attention, under this act. With 10 
freight rate increases since June 1946, aggregating some 70 percent 
higher rates for agricultural products, the competitive positions of 
many of our farm production areas have been altered substantially. 
That has a bearing on the marketing system, too. Our market opera- 
tors must prepare for the consequences of changes in these production 
areas. If they don’t we are going to have idle plants and bankrupt 
firms, and mislocated marketing resources. 

In addition, we have to get more information to guard against 
further increases in these rates. They are impending, and the factual 
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information has to be developed to protect the areas that are threat- 
ened with higher costs from that source. 

‘In the changes of work under the act that I have indicated for the 
last 2 years, we have been placing much greater stress on applied 
research, and that has been at the expense of fundamental research. 
The shift has been sufficiently noticeable that some of our advisory 
committees are beginning to voice alarm. As one of the committees 
expressed it, we are spending so much time putting out fires, that we 
are neglecting our fire-fighting methods and equipment, particularly 
from the standpoint of developing improved research techniques. 
Such a result is inevitable under the circumstances, so we will just have 
to manage as best we can for the time being until our resources will 
permit a resumption of this work. 

We also have to anticipate some subsequent readjustments to the 
current changes that are taking place under the mobilization program. 
Farmers have increased their production in response to temporarily 
high demands. Work will be needed to cushion the price changes 
that are apt to occur when these temporary demands recede. We 
have already seen some price declines of this nature occurring in the 
last year or two. They are just forerunners of bigger problems 
of the same nature that will probably,arise in the next few years. 
We can’t afford to wait until these problems are upon us before we 
start the research. I want to point out that in the budget for his 
next year we are not making any provision for this type of work. 
We feel, however, that as soon as the opportunity affords, we should 
turn some attention to it. 

Mr. Wuirren. You have made a very excellent presentation of 
this matter. Why can’t many of these improvements in marketing 
organization and facilities be handled by private experts in the mar- 
keting field? What is the reason for the Government moving into 
this area, to the extent that we have ? 

Dr. Tretocan. Inevitably private industry, whether it be firms, 
agencies, or organizations, has to do the actual adopting of the research 
results. They also contribute substantially to the development of new 
products and new market arrangements. For many improvements in 
marketing these firms, acting individually, cannot do the job. For 
example, in the wholesale produce market planning it requires 
group effort, and Government provides a coordinating influence for 
the basic planning and promotion; getting these people to work to- 
gether, to decide what direction changes should take, and how they 
will be accomplished is one function the Government serves. We dont 
try to accomplish the actual improvement ourselves. Our policy is 
to help industry improve its own services. We try to perform the re- 
search and do the basic planning and gathering of information, statis- 
tics, and data that will help them to improve agricultural marketing 
for the benefit of farmers and consumers as well as market operators. 
Mr. Wuirren. What work are wholesale and retail marketing or- 
mZations doing to increase efliciency in an effort to cope with the 
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Mr. Trevogan. I think that private industry is continually trying to 
improve the efficiency of labor, the productiveness of plants and equip- 
ment, and the effectiveness of the distribution system. In this effort 
the larger, more integrated, better financed firms make more progress 
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than the little firms. In general, they are the ones best equipped to 
support the kind of research and investigation needed to do an effec- 
tive job. Just as with farmers, however, small retail-store operators 
and small wholesaler distributors, and the market operators, are so 
occupied with their current day-to-day activities that they don’t have 
the time and resources to devote to improving their operating methods. 
We find they are the ones who need and appreciate this work the most. 
Our job is not only one of developing the research and the methods 
that they can apply in facilities they can afford, but also one of taking 
the information to them in an effective manner. 

When they do a day’s work they are ready to retire, or they seek 
recreation as a diversion from long arduous hours, so they don’t have 
time to read research bulletins, journal articles, or other reports of 
research results. We have to develop methods for getting the available 
information to them in a more effective way in much the same manner 
as the Extension Service takes it to farmers through demonstrations 
and technical assistance, That is what our service and extension pro- 
grams are trying to do, to get improved methods adopted. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF MARKETING SPECIALISTS 


Mr. Wuirren. Doctor, a few years ago it was said that you didn’t 
have any real marketing specialists, so you dressed up a lot of folks 
and made them marketing specialists. What is the true picture? Some 
of these folks are made marketing specialists by virtue of title. What 
is the true story on that? 

Dr. Tretocan. We have to recognize, Mr. Whitten, that the expan- 
sion accompanying the Research and Marketing Act was beyond the 


immediately available trained personnel. But it would be a mistake 
to say we had no marketing specialists before then. What I want to 
say is, first, you recognize marketing is really an application of many 
sciences. Therefore, from the research standpoint we employed econo- 
mists, chemists, biologists, bacteriologists, statisticians and even psy- 
chologists, and put them to work on research related to marketing 
problems. In other words we directed their efforts toward jobs con- 
cerned with marketing. Marketing is not a science in itself. It is 
really an application of principles from other disciplines, bearing the 
same relationship as engineering does to physics, so in many respects 
it has been a matter of devoting the attention of these scientists to 
marketing jobs. 

In addition, we recognized the need for more specialized personne! 
to do marketing work when we launched the program under this act. 
The need for these specialists was going to grow rapidly in years 
ahead according to the terms of the act, so we took a series of steps 
to train people to do the job. We had in-service training programs 
within the Department, using facilities of the Department of Agri- 
culture Graduate School; we arranged through the Land Grant Col- 
lege Association for special summer courses, introduced in a regional 
basis, in some of our agricultural colleges. We then set upa series of 
workshops, where we brought together the marketing research leaders 
from institutions throughout the country, to participate and see what 
they could do to chart a course for improving the work, and incidenta! 
thereto to train more people. In addition, we had representatives visit 
the agricultural colleges and other institutions to encourage them to 
bolster their marketing courses and training, to provide people who 
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would be equipped to participate in this program. We are seeing 
the fruits of that now in the graduates from the colleges.for we are 
hiring today much better equipped employees. 

An embarrassing problem confronting us is that the opportunities 
that we held before them when we induced them to expand marketing 
courses and training are not materializing. We are experiencing 
difficulty in taking advantage of all the trained personnel becoming 
available now. 

Mr. Wurrtren. You think you have that problem whipped ? 

Dr. TreLoean. I think we are much better equipped to go forward 
with this program today than we have been at any time up to now. 

Mr. Wurrren. Changed conditions make us wonder if there is con- 
tinued demand for marketing consumer acceptance studies. 

In this present day and time you don’t have to worry about whether 
a consumer will accept a steak. It is whether he can buy it, and that 
is true of a whole lot of commodities. There is little basis for selec- 
tion. It is just a case of taking what you can get to a large extent, 
because the markets are not oversupplied. 

Dr. Trenocan. I think it is more accurate to say we are studying 
market acceptance rather than consumer acceptance. For many of 
our commodities there are several different forms in which they can 
reach consumers. Milk, for example, can reach the consumer in. the 
form of whole milk of different qualities and grades, in the form of 
cheese of numerous varieties, in the form of butter, evaporated milk, 
ice cream, and so forth. In addition, there are new products coming 
into the picture such as concentrated fluid milk. Questions confront- 
ing industry involve which of these products are going to satisfy most 
consumer wants, and what is the proper price relationship for the 
agricultural raw materials that go into these products, in light of the 
qualities of end products that can be made and the demands that they 
are going to fill. There is a continuous job of helping industry decide 
under modern conditions of business management what is the best 
disposition of farm products in the production of consumer products. 
It isn’t the consumers who are demanding this work; it is the com- 
panies that are converting agricultural raw materials into end prod- 
ucts. Right now there is before us a request from the bread-baking 
industry seeking research of this sort. That industry hears many 
criticisms of the types of bread that is pe before the consumers today. 
They would like to have some scientific answer as to what is the best 
type of bread to produce in quantity and to distribute. They are the 
ones who are anxious to have us do this kind of work because they are 
trying to do a more efficient job of converting these agricultural raw 
materials into products that will satisfy the maximum number of 
consumers and consumer wants. This is not. a temporary kind of 
work useful only in periods of surplus. It is work that is contributing 
solutions to the type of problems that are before us today in which 
industry is seeking how to do the best job with what is available in 
the way of agricultural raw materials utilized to satisfy food wants. 


APPROVAL OF ACTIVITIES BY ADVISORY COMMITTEES 


Mr. Wurrren. I wonder what percentage of your activities have 
been considered and approved by your advisory committees? 
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Dr. TreLocan. I am prepared to answer that, but 1 want to pref- 
ace my remarks by saying that I am relying on the agencies them- 
selves to give you testimony on the point. The agencies are prepared 
to do it, but I have made an independent review of the work under 
the Agricultural Marketing Act from that standpoint. The first point 
I want to make is that these are estimates of different degrees of 
approval that have been given to the work reviewed by the advisory 
committees. 

Mr. Wurrren. I have felt that you should submit it to them, but 
having submitted it, I never have felt that you were bound to accept 
everything that they might sponsor for the reason that honest dif- 
ferences exist. You have an over-all problem which no single ad- 
visory committee could fully appraise, so I am not insisting that you 
must follow their recommendations in every instance. 

On the other hand, the percentage that you did accept would indi- 
cate to some extent the extent to which you are meeting needs that 
they recognize. 

Dr. TreLocan. Very good. We would expect that first you would 
want to eliminate the item for over-all administration, which 
wouldn't come up for advisory committee consideration. Among the 
subject matter items there is $135,000 worth, or 2.8 percent of pro- 
gram funds that has no committee approval. This includes work 
for which there has been no committees established, such as market- 
ing of forestry products, engineering work in rural processing plants, 
statistical methods that are of primary interest to research workers 
engaged in marketing research; work having to do primarily with 
farmers’ cooperatives and with such things as the use of television 
for the dissemination of market information. 

We have reviewed some of these projects with the Agricultural Re- 
search Policy Committee, but I think it would be stretching the truth 
to say that we have received specific approval of these particular 
types of work. 

My next classification is of projects that are of only passing interest 
to the commodity and functional advisory committees. These are 
types of work that are involved in the State programs; that is, exten- 
sion service programs and the State department of agricultural pro- 
grams. We have advisory committees of specialists in these fields 
established to review these programs of work, but they are not in- 
cluded in the regular schedule of advisory committees that are pri- 
marily commodity and functional advisory committees. In_ this 
classification are eight projects, with a little over $1 million, or about 
23 percent of our funds which are of only passing interest to the com- 
modity and functional advisory committees. 

Next is a group of projects that have partial approval in the sense 
that. not all aspects of fhe work has received committee endorsement. 
This classification includes three projects, making up some $639,000, 
or 13 percent of our program funds. The work encompassed in these 
projects, which have only partial approval, are costs and margins 
work, studies on general economics of marketing, and studies of urban 
wholesale produce markets, and materials handling. These are types 
of work again where we haven’t got advisory committees that are 
directly concerned, so in each of these areas some advisory committees 
do not have sufficient interest to endorse the activities wholeheartedly. 
That is particularly true of our costs and margins work. We interpret 
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the legislation to mean that we should conduct this work, but it would 
be a stretch of the truth to say that advisory committees endorse all 
of it. 

Mr. Wurrren. Where those differences exist, I suppose you con- 
tinue to discuss and review them so that you may have their viewpoint 
and they have yours? 

Dr. Tretogan. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Wurrren. I am not asking you to yield on that. I think you 
should still run the Department. 

Mr. Wetts. Most of the cost and margin work, or a great deal of 
it, is done in the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Before we start- 
ed it, we did have the solid backing and advice of the over-all Agri- 
cultural Research Policy Committee; and we have from time to time 
gone back to the various commodity advisory committees, and dis- 
cussed it with them. I am glad to say that some of the groups that 
were raising questions about it at first have, on their own funds, now 
begun to do some cost and margin work, and are asking for confer- 
ences with us, through their advisory committees covering particular 
subjects. It is a field that is controversial. It is a field in which the 
Agricultural Research Policy Committee did advise us to work. I 
have felt we had general approval from that source as well as from the 
congressional or legislative record, indicating the intent and objectives 
of the act. 

Mr. Horan. Might I ask what is the nature of cost and margin 
work. 

Dr. Trevocan. It is work that I discussed under the first financial 
project, Mr. Horan, which has to do primarily with measuring and 
evaluating costs and margins as they are related to the services per- 
formed in our marketing system. 

Mr. Horan. That is some of the work that the late Dr. Edward 
Dummier of the State College of Washington pioneered in in the early 
twenties; isn’t that true? 

Dr. Trevocan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horan. Some of your producer work is founded on the work 
he did, both in the producing field and in the New York markets? 

Dr. Trevoean. I would have to ask Mr, Wells if he knows whether 
that is the case or not. 

Mr. Wetts. Well, I would have to say, I assume so. I knew Dr. 
Dummier personally, and his methods, and many of the methods which 
our agricultural economists use currently are the same. As you know, 
it has been a long time since he did that type of work, though. 

Mr. Horan. He passed away in the early thirties. 

Mr. Wetts. In the Bureau of Agricultural Economics in the last 
calendar year some 25-line projects were concerned with this work; 
13 of these projects were in cooperation with State agricultural col- 
leges, iotading some of the western colleges. Another 10 or 11 of 
them were contracts with marketing firms. Throughout the work, 
however, the tendency is toward a standard methodology. In it we 
are trying to describe what happens between the time an agricultural 
product leaves the farmer until it gets to the consumer, and also to 
state how much additional costs are involved as producers get further 
and further away from the consumers. We try to locate the costs 
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involved and point out where additional research could be pursued 
to reduce costs or to hold them down. 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, I assume this is controversial because 
it involves the extent of the brokerage and the extent of the per- 
centages that any one handler may deduct for his services, and that 
sort of thing. 

Dr. Tretocan. And also the proportions that go to labor, to trans- 
portation services, to management, to profit, and to other elements 
contributing to the total margin. 

Mr. Horan. I don’t think we need to shy away from it. It is an 
old story, and one I think needs study, and proper approaches. What 
we will do after we know the facts of the case, that is the place 
where the shoe is apt to pinch, but those studies have been going on 
and tax money has paid for them before. 

I should think they would be kept current because in a study of 
freight rates, we need to know more about it, and we need to know 
where the pressures are that continuously call for increases in freight 
rates. I hazard a guess that it is not the long haul railroads that 
are the ones that precipitate the demands for increases in rates at 
all times, at least. It is a matter of where competition is, changing 
panorama, or commerce in action, and there is a field where we can 
be of value. 

Dr. Trevocan. To complete my response to your question, Mr. 
Chairman, I think I can safely say that some 87 percent of our work 
projects and 61 percent of our funds have the definite endorsement of 
advisory committees. 

Mr. Wurrren. And with regard to much of the other, they had had 
discussions and comments. 

Dr. Tretogan. Oh, yes; virtually all of it has been discussed with 
committees except in the case of forestry. We haven’t found an 
advisory committee that had sufficient interest to take the time to look 
into this phase of our marketing program. 

Mr. Wurrten. I think that is all on that subject. I want to say 
again that this committee—I am sure I speak for the committee— 
had the highest regard for Dr. Cardon. He enjoyed the confidence 
of this committee, and I think rendered outstanding service to the 
country and to the Department. I happen to know that you and 
Dr. Shaw had his endorsement for the positions that you now hold, 
and I think that he, like the committee, would have been very proud 
of the way you two folks have presented this matter today. We ap- 
preciate it, and we compliment both of you on it. 

Dr. Tretocan. Thank you. We feel fortunate to have had the 
benefit of Dr. Cardon’s leadership and guidance. 
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RESEARCH ON AGRICULTURAL PROBLEMS OF ALASKA 


WITNESSES 


DR. S. B. FRACKER, ASSISTANT TO ADMINISTRATOR, AGRICUL- 
TURAL RESEARCH ADMINISTRATION 

DR. 0. E. REED, CHIEF, BUREAU OF DAIRY INDUSTRY 

DR. H. C. KNOBLAUCH, ASSISTANT CHIEF, OFFICE OF EXPERIMENT 
STATIONS 

E. L. STRUTTMANN, BUDGETARY AND FISCAL OFFICER, AGRICUL- 
TURAL RESEARCH ADMINISTRATION 

RALPH S. ROBERTS, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Amounts available for obligation 




















1951 actual | 1952estimate | 1953 estimate 

Appropriation or estimate... ....-...-.-.-- Spatial meneee’ $280, 000 $250, 000 $270, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases. .--.....-...---- bu baab bawlias “2 SEE SS ae 
Total available for obligation __..__--__- ‘ Se 280, 000 270, 000 270, 000 
Uncbligated balance, estimated savings. ----_-- ong aed aa cc sig eet REELED TEI OO ae 
Obligations incurred Rat Sah, oth eae aE aa! 279, 730 | 270, 000 270, 000 





Obligations by activities 


Research on agricultural problems of Alaska—1951, $279,730; 1952, $270,000: 
1853, $270,000. 


Obligations by objects 





| 








Object classification | 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
a ——— FUSS EOE FUME Ts 
Total number of permanent positions... .............-..--...-| 41 41 41 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions._......._..-........ 11 10 0) 
Average number of all employees. -...........---...--------- } 38 37 36 





Average salaries and grades: | ; 4g 
General schedule grades: | 




















ee eee oh dank sph oe lasnonseedalee | $4, 240 $4, 850 $4, 888 
PE ot, his in ncaenteosssuadouh ; --} GS-7.2 GS8-7.6 GS-7.6 

01 Personal services: 
eo OES iar Sas pp ekre ey pen wea es $109, 488 $127, 154 $126, 153 
Part-time and temporary positions —.__.---- ahidindatall 38, 808 34, 800 38, 000 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base. _.__._...-.-.---|--.......-_...| 746 747 
Payment above basic rates. ____._..--- ose sonnaezes-| 24, 950 | 29, 300 29, 100 
Total personal services.............---..-.....-.-.. | 173, 246 194, 000 194, 600 
eo sate: eed, nat Oigpiiaealg SB ipa aA O AEE 11, 046 5, 000 | 5, 000 
GS! ‘Transportation of things... 25s. 2s ns | 14, 316 6, 800 | 6, 800 
04 Communication services. .............-....---.---.-....-- | 2, 194 3, 060 | 3, 000 
05 Rents and utility serviees_...............--..--- lie | G, 92 16, 090 | 16, 900 
(6 Printing and reproduction ____...._..- | 2g +, 900 | 1,000 
07 Other contractual services... .........--.-.---.-----..-.--| 6, 946 14, 200 | 14, 200 
Services performed by other agencies. ..._........-.-.. | ee sibs sha scybekigs Sans 
Oe cc wane 46, 067 | 30, 000 | 30, 000 
09 Equipment__.__.__..-_._.- Ap at RS Fab AB no) Ee 19. 340 | 7,000 | 7,000 
BG Finca a INS Sk ie. 353 | 1, 000 | 1, 000 
1 ae ARS aria ala See Etag ah No i ential Piet 284, 348 | 278, 000 | 278, 909 
Dednet charges for quarters and subsistence __-___..-_-__-_- £618 | 8, 000 | 8, 000 
| _ — _ 
270, 000 


es ETE Sa eae am mE are ee, | 279, 730 | 270, 000 | 
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A marlypte of sini dia €8 


| 
| 1951 actual | 1952 52 estimate 1953 estimate 








| 
Unliquidated obligations, start of year... ...-....__.. } $462, 094 $111, 916 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years 
Obligations incurred during the year 





Deduct unliquidated obligations, end of year... ___.- a 111, 916 


Total expenditures___..........__- eth. 634, 204 








Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations _- 
Out of prior authorizations.____- 
Out of anticipated 1952 supple mental for pay increases 


Mr. Wurrren. Dr. Fracker, we come to the discussion of research 
on agricultural problems in Alaska. 

In connection with this we would like to have pages 72 through 75 
of the justifications included in the record at this point. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


Research on agricultural problems of Alaska 
Appropriation act, 1952 _____- en teaen ons $250, 000 
Anticipated pay adjustment supplemental 20, 000 


Base for 1953__- 
Budget estimate, 19538 


Change 


fe ae statement 


foes . | 1952 (esti- 1953 (esti- 
Project mated) | mated) 





1. Research on agricultural problems of Alaska- = 279, 730 $270, 000 
Unobligated balance _-_-__-.--..-- LPI NINES 8 ARTE ag Mee yk parE ALLE 
Total pay adjustment costs_ ichneekslkt bacwaks fET  wAscaiepeuamee [22, 000} (22, 000) 


Total available or estimate 280, 000 270, 000 270, 000 


Anticipated pay adjustment supplemental__.__-- ‘ S elehad cere —2), 000 














Total appropriation or estimate_.__.................---- 280, 000 250, 000 





STATUS OF PROGRAM 


Agricultural research in Alaska is carried on as a joint program of the United 
States Department of Agriculture and the University of Alaska. The university 
is the land-grant college of the Territory and receives grant funds under the 
Hatch Adams, Purnell, Bankhead-Jones, and Research and Marketing Acts, as 
well as appropriations made by the Territory. 

Under a joint director mutually agreeable to the university board of regents 
and the Research Administrator of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, investigations are conducted in soil analysis, horticulture, animal hus- 
bandry, agricultural economics, agricultural engineering, insect control, and 
field crop improvement. These investigations have as their object increasing 
farm production and stabilizing the rural economy of the Territory. 


SELECTED EXAMPLES OF RECENT PROGRESS 


1. Soil and fertilizer studies indicate that fertilizer applications are essential 
for efficient food production in Alaska, and that newly cleared land requires more 
fertilizer than fields that have been previously farmed and fertilized. Potato 
and truck farmers can profitably use 800 to 1,000 pounds of commercial fertilizer 
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per acre and dairy enterprises can lower feed-production costs and increase 
yields by 50 to 100 percent by following experiment station findings in soil and 
fertilizer studies. 

2. Potato breeding and variety testing have resulted in the selection of 10 
breeding lines of potatoes from over 8,000 seedlings. These 10 strains are su- 
perior to any of the named varieties in eye depth, smoothness of skin, and pro- 
ductivity. They are now being planted in seven different Alaskan farming areas 
in cooperation with commercial growers to determine their adaptability to 
growing in different sections of the Territory. 

8. The plant pathologist of the station has inaugurated a program for the 
establishment of disease-free sources of seed potatoes to reduce the losses from 
ring rot. The incidence of other seed-borne diseases of potatoes will be reduced 
through the same program. The pathologist is also studying different methods 
of controlling injurious plant diseases of other farm crops. ‘ 

4. Entomological studies have shown that properly timed applications of 
chlordane or aldrin give excellent control of cutworms attacking vegetables 
and other crops. 

5. The first dairy heifers under the TJolstein » Red Dane cress-breeding 
program are now beginning to preduce milk and the preliminary results indi- 
cate that they will be 10 to 20 percent better producers than their dams. This, 
together with an increased number ef cows, will nearly deuble in 1952 the amount 
of milk produced in the Territory in 1948. Since the introduction of Red Dane 
bulls and the development of silos to maintain feed supplies throughout the 
Winter, nearly all heifers and male calves are now being raised in the Territory. 
Further investigutions are needed to insure the practicability and profitability 
of raising bull calves to maturity for beef. 

6. Experimental cabins are being tested to determine the practicability of 
utilizing native lumber for farm and home construction. This has been diffi- 
cult heretofore owing to the small size and low quality of some of the lumber 
available from local wooded areas. At least one method of utilizing these native 
timber stands has been worked out that has been found comparable to the con- 
ventional construction methods adapted to the use of imported lumber, and 
means of protection against heating losses are being worked out. 

7. The dath being obtained from economic analysis of the types of farming in 
Alaska are showing how to make more efficient use of farm resources so that 
more production of high quality Alaska feeds and foods ¢an be obtained. Infor- 
mation is also being gathered by the agricultural economics department on the 
improvement of marketing methods, location of marketing outlets, and consumer 
preferences in order to increase the consumption ard demand for Alaska 
products. : 

8. It bas been found that roughage in Alaska can be processed as silage much 
cheaper than field-cured hay, resulting in much lower losses in the winter in 
dry matter and high quality feed. Some hay is made from the first cutting of 
grass, and silage is made from the second cutting. It takes 25 to 40 percent less 
acreage to feed a cow all winter on silage than on field-cured hay. 

%. Cereal investigations have resulted in the release of two superior cereal 
varieties in the spring of 1951, Golden Rain oats and Edda barley. This work 
is making a substantial contribution to successful cereal production in Alaska, 
and shows the possibilities for the development of local sources of seed and 
feed grain. Extensive searches are being made for superior germ plasm in the 
tests of large numbers of forage species and varieties from various parts of 
the world, The world collection of barley (5,215 varieties) and the world 
collection of oats (3,874 varieties) are under test. Studies are being made on 
the practicability of growing flax in Alaska. 

10. A variety of red clover and one of yellow-flowered alfalfa developed by 
the Alaska station are now under increase in the State of Washington and should 
be ready for distribution to Alaskan farmers by 1952 and 1953. While these are 
only partially successful as a solution of the production of legume forage in 
Alaska, they will provide a source of breeding stock from which improved 
varieties can be developed. 


Mr. Wutrren. We will be glad to have such general statement as 
you care to present. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. Fracker. Mr. Chairman, this item as you stated, “Research 
on the agricultural problems of Alaska,” is an estimate of $270,000, 
including the supplemental estimate for pay costs for this year. The 
amount does not change for 1953. 

This is a joint program with the University of Alaska, and is partly 
supported on Territorial funds and on the grant fund appropriations 
of the Federal Government. 

While no increase is suggested in this individual item, Congressman, 
there is a proposed increase of $25,000 in the grant fund appropriation 
for Alaska in order to comply with the fall wathorigetion made in 
Public Law 739, approved in August, 1950. That increase will be 
covered by the Office of E xperiment Stations, which appears before 
the subcommittee shortly, today or tomorrow, I believe. 

The Territory, at the last session of the legislature, made an ap- 
propriation for its share of this agricultural research program of 
$113,350 per year for each of the 2 fiscal years 1952 and 1953. That 
amount somewhat exceeds the amount that is included in the appro- 
priated Federal grant funds for this year. It is practically indentical 
with the grant funds currently authorized by statute. 


STRATEGIC IMPORTANCE OF ALASKA 


You will recall that the purpose of this appropriation is to help the 
Territory of Alaska to become as nearly self-supporting as possible 
The Federal interest in that is due to the vulnerability of the entire 
Territory, not only strategically but from the food standpoint in the 
event of a national emergency. It is necessary for military forces to 
protect a long supply line for food coming from the States, and the 
more that the Territory can produce of its own food supply, the less 
the strain on the military in the event that the lines of supply on the 
Pacific are threatened. 

The committee has indicated interest not only in the details of the 
program itself, but also in the extent to which the 4 years of work of 
the experiment station have succeeded in stimulating and actually 
getting results in the increased production of food in the Territory 
up to this time. 


INCREASE OF FOOD PRODUCTION IN ALASKA 


There is still no official crop estimate system in the Territory, but 
the economist of the experiment station has gathered food production 
figures for the last 2 years for comparison with data on earlier years, 
and the Commissioner of Agriculture at Fairbanks has also compiled 
certain information on the value of farm products. 

It is interesting to note that milk production in the Matanuska 
Valley has increased by 190 percent since 1944. The figures we have 
for comparison, show an increase from 1,800,000 pounds in 1944 to 
5,200,000 pounds in 1951. Egg production has increased by 390 per- 
cent, from 21,200 dozen in 1944 to 103,000 dozen in 1951. 

Dressed poultry has increased some 525 percent, from 3,350 pounds 
in 1944 to 21,000 pounds in 1951. Potatoes have increased from 2,100 
tons to 2,950 tons during the same period, an increase of 40 percent. 
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Carrots, one of the principal root vegetables grown there, have shown 
an increase of 230 percent, from 29,600 pounds to 96,000 pounds. 
There has been less change in cereals, cabbage and celery, which are 
also grown. 


CONSTRUCTION OF NEW STORAGE FACILITIES AS AN AID TO THE 
MARKETING SYSTEM 


It has been difficult in the case of some of these products to provide 
a regular and profitable marketing system, owing to the extent to 
which they come on the market all at one time, in a short season area 
of that type. As a helpful measure to make marketing more orderly, 
new storages, with a capacity of 1,725 tons have been constructed 
during the past year. 

These figures covered the products of the Matanuska Valley, the 
principal agricultural area of the Territory. For the whole of the 
Territory, the census showed agricultural products in 1949 valued 
at $1,571,931, while the Commissioner of Agriculture estimates the 
value of such products in 1951 at $2,186,233. 

The total production is dependent primarily on three factors, as it 
is in most areas: The number of farmers, the number of cleared acres, 
and the knowledge that can make production efficient. 

The farmers had great difficulty prior to this expanded research 
program in making production profitable, because of the fact that the 
best methods of farming adapted to that area, the fertilizer require- 
ments, the most satisfactory varieties and many other factors were 
not well known. 

The first summer research season under this expanded program, in 
which this committee has taken the leadership, was in 1948, so that 
1951 was the fourth season of service of the experiment station. It is 
gratifying to note that the results of the investigational program have 
gotten to the farmers so rapidly that, with only a limited increase in 
the amount of cleared land, it has been possible to boost production 
very materially. 

This production must be credited to the improvements that have 
resulted from knowledge of the best methods of farming that have 
been worked out under experiment station leadership. 


PROGRESS IN CLEARING LAND 


The number of cleared acres was reported to the committee last 
year as 12,500. There have been 1,050 acres cleared during the past 
year, making the total about 13,550 at the present time. 

The rapidity of clearing should be increased. That, of course, is 
not a direct responsibility of the Agricultural Research Administra- 
tion, but the Production and Marketing Administration of the 
Department is giving consideration to further stimulation and help 
tht can be given to increasing the rate at which farmers are clearing 
land in Alaska. 

SOIL SURVEYS 


In connection with the soils investigations, surveys carried on by 
the experiment station in cooperation with the Soil Conservation 
Service have now definitely shown 432,727 acres as suitable for farms 
and farm pastures, not including open range lands. About 1 million 
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acres were estimated in 1946 as being eventually adaptable to agri- 
cultural production in the Territory. Nearly half of that acreage 
has accordingly now been definitely located and so classified. 

Of this area that has been classified as adapted to farms and farm 
pastures, about 20 percent, or 86,260 acres, in the Matanuska, Tanana, 
and Kenai sections have had a detailed field soil survey, so there is 
some knowledge of the soils and the parts of the area that are partic- 
ularly adapted for different purposes. The chemical analyses of the 
samples from this area have not yet been completed but the field 
surveys have been made. 


INCREASE IN PRODUCTION THROUGH USE OF FERTILIZERS 


In connection with the results of the soil survey and the soil and 
fertilizer investigations, one of the somewhat surprising developments 
of the investigational work has been the extent to which commercial 
fertilizer could be used to advantage and could pay its way, especially 
on virgin soils, soils from which the forest has just been cleared. The 
experiment station has found that production can be increased from 
50 to 100 percent through the use of fertilizers. One of the reasons 
that that hadn’t been understood by the farmers previously was the 
fact that under the long day of the Arctic in the summertime, the 
crops grow very rapidly, and the possibility of increasing production 
by the use of fertilizers wasn’t realized. 

The experiment station has accordingly been quite active in inform- 
ing the farmers as to the fertilizer requirements. For the last 2 or 3 
vears specific recommendations for fertilizers have been issued an- 
nually. I thought the members of the committee might be interested 
in looking over those publications and have brought copies of the new 
fertilizer recommendations for 1952. They indicate the extent to 
which fertilizers ean be made profitable. 


POTATO PRODUCTION 


The principal cash crop of Alaska farms continues to be potatoes. 
Production has been increasing and it would clearly be practicable for 
the Territory to produce almost all potatoes that are used by military 
and civilian populations. Onlv a modest increase in the cleared 
acreage would be needed for that. At present, the supply of potatoes 
provides for both the military and civilian populations well into the 
spring, but it is exhausted some months before the new supply is avail- 
able in the fall. 

The principal potato investigations have been directed to deter- 
mining the varieties that can be used to best advantage. In carrying 
out some cross-breeding experiments, the station has now developed 
from 6 to 10 strains that are superior under Alaska conditions to any 
of the standard varieties. Two of them are ready for increase this 
coming year and are expected to be made available about 1953 for 
distribution to the farmers themselves through the Alaska Certified 
Seed Growers Association. 

One of the difficulties of potato production in Alaska is the fact that 
the Territory had naturally received practically all the diseases of 
potatoes that occur in this country, during the long period in which it 
has been importing potatoes from the States. One of those diseases 
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that is proving especially troublesome is ring rot. The pathologist 
of the station is presently engaged in organizing a plan with the 
Alaska Certified Seed Growers Association to provide seed supplies 
free from ring rot. 


DAIRY RESEARCH 


I mentioned the increased production of milk in starting the dis- 
cussion. The progress is very good. Dr. Reed was able to visit 
Alaska this past summer for the first time in 3 or 4 years, and I 
asked him to come up today. I thought the committee would be 
interested in getting Dr. Reed’s reactions as to developments during 
this period. 

Mr. Wurrren. We would be glad to do that. There is a big dairy 
district down in my section in Mississippi just below Memphis, 
Tenn., and the dairymen really believe in Dr. Reed. We will be glad 
to hear from you, Doctor. 

Dr. Reep. The Administrator asked me to go to Alaska first in 
1947. Previously they said there was not much use in having an 
expert in dairving in Alaska because they already were getting along 
all right. We found a considerable number of things wrong. On the 
Matanuska project, some 208 families had originally settled there, 
and about 30 percent of them had stayed. Those who stayed, as 
well as the many new settlers, have done a wonderful job. 

They needed a lot of information. Raising calves was a big 
problem. When the investigating committee went up in 1946 to 
cover the whole Territory, they found that practically no one was 
raising calves. They were shipping their heifers and cows up by 
boat and plane for replacement. We are fortunate in having the 
best man that is available anywhere in charge of the dairy work, 
and he did a marvelous job. He started in on the calf ration, made 
a survey, and used dry skim for one trial, and used several commercial 
mixtures for other trials. I found this time that the farmers have 
taken this information and put it to work. Practically every calf 
now that is dropped in Alaska is being raised for milk cow replace- 
ment or for steers to make meat. 

They had previously tried to raise calves on their own farm milk 
supply there. When vou realize that milk is worth $10 a hundred, 
$10.50 right now, and that the least amount you can get by with 
is about 1,500 pounds for each calf, it means that it costs $150 right 
off the bat to use whole milk. They are now raising these calves, 
some at as low a cost as $44, up to 6 months. That is on the dry 
skim milk ration. Other rations run up as high as $60, but these 
animals are raised to that age and put on grass or silage. They are 
getting by in very, very splendid shape. 

The other thing that was wrong with Alaska dairying, they had all 
manner of cattle, grades and scrubs, but we organized an artificial 
insemination asSociation, and from Beltsville we sent bulls of some of 
the strains of our very best blood up there. Originally, we sent four 
bulls, two of the Red Dane breed, and two of Holstein, out of our 
very highest producing animals. There are already about 50 heifers 
from those bulls in the Palmer and Fairbanks areas, artificial insemi- 
nation, that have come in milk just recently. A few were in milk 
when I was there last fall, The closest they can estimate, those 
heifers are increasing between 20 and 30 percent on their produc- 
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tion, compared with their mothers. About 80 percent now of all 
the cows in the valley are being bred through this artificial insemina- 
tion association. 

They are really turning out some very fine animals. We will con- 
tinue to loan them bulls from Beltsville, because we think that is the 
— plan, to see that they get the right sort of germ plasm in their 

erds. 

Mr. Horan. Artificial insemination always runs into the Bull 
Breeders Associations. 

Dr. Reep. They have scarcely any breeders in Alaska; only one 
that could really be called a breeder. He had shipped up a bull for 
which he had paid $300 in California, and it cost him $300 more to 
get it up by air, but he was one of the first ones that signed up for arti- 
ficial insemination. ‘The people in the Territory and the Veterans and 
other boys that have gone in there during the past 5 or 6 years are 
just as enthusiastic as they would be in vour State over the dairy 
industry. They really are going places. 

I have a very, very high opinion of them, and the interesting thing 
about it, thev are always craving for information. 


BEEF PRODUCTION 


Another need is that of producing beef in Alaska. Of course, the 
local people get «a lot of red meat from the moose, caribou and deer in 
their hunting. Everybody goes out and they have that to work with, 
but they need an additional supply of red meat. I saw a lot of 
calves, even up to 18 months old, particularly from the Red Dane 
crosses. But we need to undertake a research program, if it is pos- 
sible to get funds for it, as we did with heifer calf raising. It is pos- 
sible we can work out feeding practices and combinations of local 
feeds, so that we can finish these steers off right on the home farms. 

We figure that there ought to be about 500 steers available in the 
valley each year; that would make about 60 pounds of beef per person 
for that valley, which is almost equivalent to what we have in the 
States. It is 65 pounds in the country down here. 

Then another thing these young scientists have done, Dr. Fracker 
has mentioned it, they have jumped right in on this fertility problem 
and are really increasing the crop yields of hay and silage and that 
sort of thing. Now they are practically self-sufficient in their rough- 
age. When I was there before, they were importing a considerable 
amount of hay from the States. 

The thing that we lack more than anything else is a high-protein 
supplement not only for beef production, but for cattle production. 
We have been working with the Alaska fish industry and hoping that 
in another year we will be able to get some of this dry-fish meal (50 
to 75 percent protein) which they use in the States a great deal. 
If we can get enough for 1 pound per cow per day up there in the 
valley, that will give us just.about the daily requirements of protein 
per cow, so if we can get that going along with our roughage, we will 
really make a cattle country out of it. They are putting up silos 
of all kinds, and our boys have been encouraging the farmers to put in 
pit silos. I saw many of them for the first time this year. They 
would dig a pit, put their erops in, run a tractor over and pack it down. 
They are really going places in that way. So this beef business is 
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one of the next steps. It will save the people a lot if the details 
can be worked out. As time goes on and you get more land cleared, 
they will perhaps make a dent on the meat requirements of the 
Territory. I wouldn’t be so optimistic as to say they are going to do 
that in the next few years, but they do need some guidance for meat 
production as we have given them with their cali-raising, and as the 
station is giving them with the fertilizer problem and the kind of 
crops they are growing. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is a very fine statement, Dr. Reed, and we 
appreciate it very much. The progress that has been reported to us 
regularly for the last several vears is a source of great satisfaction to 
the committee. We want to pay tribute to vou people who have made 
this possible. 

It gives a very fine outlook for this area. With the military in 
there and providing a ready market, normally in most sections vou 
would attribute increased production to this increased demand. But 
that is not true in Alaska to any considerable extent because they have 
been getting their requirements from the United States. With or 
without the Army, this production which they now have could 
readily be used by the local population, and has been used, though 
heretofore it has been imported from the United States. 

Isn’t that about true? 

Dr. Frackxer. That is correct. 


INCREASE IN POPULATION 


Mr. Horan. What is the gain in self-sufficiency up there? 

Dr. Fracker. In gross quantity the figures given show considerable 
gain, but in percentage it has not been great because of the rapid 
increase in population. We do not have specific figures on that 
because we have been unable to get the total figures of imported food 
supplies. The shipping companies do not break it down. I talked 
with the director of the station a few weeks ago on that subject, and 
he felt that the increase in population is so rapid that the increase in 
production on this twelve or thirteen thousand cleared acres was just 
about keeping up with the increase in the population. The bottle- 
neck is still land-clearing. We have been pleased to learn that the 
Production and Marketing Administration under the ACP program 
is seriously concerned with that problem, and I believe they will have 
some way of stimulating and aiding the farmers in increasing the 
rapidity of land-clearing. 

The farm population, as well as the total population, is increasing 
satisfactorily. The settlers that are going in now are to a large extent 
people who expect to make permanent homes, and there are a good 
many veterans who have gone in and have either homesteaded or 
bought land. During the period of development they are able to 
make some outside income at construction jobs and working in various 
occupations around the Army camps and in the cities. 

Mr. Wuirren. Any further questions? 

Dr. Fracker. I brought some recent pictures that we hadn’t 
previously shown the committee. That is the main laboratory 
building {indicating}. 

You will recall that that is a Federal labor.cory building for which 
an appropriation was made several years ago. 
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This is a view of the village of Palmer; with the laboratory as the 
largest building, there about in the center. You will recognize the 
foneually owned residences. The latter are shown in greater detail 
in this third picture. 

It is difficult without visiting the area to picture just what the 
Matanuska Valley looks like. ‘This is a general view, showing how 
flat the valley floor is, surrounded by high mountains. The clearings 
alternate with the native woodland. ‘This next picture shows the 
native woodland from which the farms have been carved. 

That is one of the private farms. This picture shows a farmer 
baling brome grass. 

This is a field oi vegetables at the Matanuska Experiment Station, 
and immediately following it is a commercial lettuce planting 
vately owned. This is another view of one oi the local farms. 

The Matanuska Experiment Station, about 5 or 6 miles west of 
Palmer, now has a very good set of vegetable aad cereal plots. That 
is Territorial property, but the joint program is carried at this and 
three other locations. 

This is a view of the same area, with the vegetable plots shown in the 
other picture here and with some cereal plots shown here up on the 
bench, the next is a potato field near Homer, in the Kenai area; and this 
is a view of a cattle pasture in the upper end of the Matanuska Valley. 

Alsike clover is used as annual forage in this picture. They are 
still working on a perennial legume that will carry over from year to 
year. They have a germ stock now from which they are breeding, 
but no satisfactory forage is available at present. 

This final picture illustrates one project that is being carried on by 
the agricultural engineer of the station. ‘Those are a series of test 
houses. He is working on a research program to determine a satis- 
factory kind of construction for the settlers, so that they can use 
sawed, unplaned timber for small houses, that will keep out the bitter 
cold of the winter period. At least one way has been found in which, 
without using any fancy planed lumber, the settler can build homes 
that can be put up very rapidly and will protect the family imme- 
diately during the first winter. 

That concludes my presentation. 

Mr. Wurrren. Doctor, 1 want to compliment you again, and those 
who have contributed to this progress. It is a source of gratification 
to this committee, especially so, in view of some of the past history 
that we have had in that area. 
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RESEARCH ON STRATEGIC AND CRITICAL 
AGRICULTURAL MATERIALS ~ 


WITNESSES 


DR. M. R. CLARKSON, ASSISTANT TO ADMINISTRATOR, AGRICUL- 
TURAL RESEARCH ADMINISTRATION 

DR. A. H. MOSEMAN, CHIEF, BUREAU OF PLANT INDUSTRY, SOILS, 
AND AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING 

C. F. SPEH, ASSISTANT CHIEF, BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY 

FREDERICK D. BATES, JR., CHIEF, CHEMICALS AND RUBBER 
DIVISION, OFFICE OF MATERIALS, MUNITIONS BOARD 

DR. ARTHUR G.:- PETERSON, CHIEF, TEXTILES, FOREST, AND 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS DIVISION, OFFICE OF MATERIALS, 
MUNITIONS BOARD 

LFSTER DUTT, COMMODITY ADVISER, CHEMICALS AND RUBBER 
DIVISION, OFFICE OF MATERIALS, MUNITIONS BOARD 

E. L. STRUTTMANN, BUDGETARY AND FISCAL OFFICER, AGRI- 
CULTURAL RESEARCH ADMINISTRATION 

RALPH S. ROBERTS, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Amounts available for obligation 


| | 
| 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate _.__...-. a cee et $399, } $550, 000 | 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases. - SSR aest . } 32, 000 | 
Reimbursements from other accounts. ------ -- caine , 157 2 


$25, 000 
2, 700 


Total available for obligation... -__- 405, 157 | 584, 700 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings | —7, 763 3 |. nie as 


Obligations incurred._............ ; | aon, 304 | 584, 700 | 627, 700 


Obligations by activities 





Description | 1951 actual | 1952 sttinens | | 1953 estimate 


Direct obligations 


1. Research on domestic production of natural rubber 209, 6 $225, 300 $225, 300 
2. Investigations of domestic production of vegetable tannins 87, 594 103, 000 107, 800 
3. Investigations on vegetable and animal fats and oils_____- 33, 338 188, 500 188, 500 
4. Investigations on fiber plants state ww nneenenee-=-| 60, 614 | 65, 200 103, 400 


pi Bo ae eee ir "391, 237 | 582, 000 | 








| 

i— 
Obligations payable out of reimbursements from other accounts 
| 


1. Research on domestic production of natural rubber ._.---_- | 
3. Investigations on vegetable and animal fats and oils____- 





Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
SEE ei 2 Tap Sec ee | 





Obligations incurred 584, 700° "627, 700 
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Obligations by objects 








Object classification 


1951 actual 


1952 estimate 








1953 estimate 




























SSBF 








ness 



























RRS 
































Average 


» grade : 
Crafts, te tng and custodial grades: 


Average sal 
Average 


Permanent positions. 


Summary of personal services 


Total number of permanent 
Full-time equivalent of all ot 
Average number of all employees 


Average salaries and grades: 
Genel schedule arpten:. 
Average salary _ 


Ungraded penton: Average salary 


sitions. 
r positions 


Personal service obligations: 


Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 


Total personal service obligations -- 


Direct obligations 


Personal services - 
Travel _- 


Transportation of things 


Communication services. --- 


Rents and utility services 

Printing and reproduction 

Other contractual services sicithiuigh sink buedaice 
Services performed by other agencies be 

Supplies and materials ‘ 


Equipment 


Lands and structures __...____- 


Taxes and assessments......_......-.-_--- 


Subtotal 


Personal services 
Travel 


Communication services 
Rents and utility services 
Other contractual services 

Services performed by other agencies 


otal obligations payable out of reimbursements 
from other accounts 


Obligations incurred 


Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence 
te ne ec cee ewndcaeens 
Obligations payable out of reimbursements from other accounts 


Part-time and temporary positions 









































Padibne wis 64 91 Wi 
Thclceke 9 16 16 
ae aeuaie J 63 96 120 
5 pees: $4, $4, 648 $4, 685 
GS-7.0 GS-68 GS-69 

$2, 471 $3, 054 $2, 902 

iM es. CPC-3.5 CPC4.5 CPC-3.9 
$3, 691 $3, 949 $3, 920 

tiie ee $224, 473 $366, 010 $454, 910 
23, 229 38, 984 36, 300 

re ae 1, 506 1, 840 

247, 702 406, 500 493, 050 

sacs 246, 350 405, 200 491, 750 
mines: 8, 965 15, 700 17, 050 
io ets 2; 863 4, 150 3, 600 
ceaiienell 2) 057 3, 100 3,350 
14,377 16, 900 18, 200 

eat: 83 550 | 550 
12, 861 29, 600 | 20, 300 

5, 630 6,000 | 5, 500 

28, 932 39, 000 | 31, 900 

59, 328 61, 700 | 32, 100 

de GAMES Ie cécncecs2 ea. 

373 1, 300 1,900 

392, 284 583, 200 626, 200 

Bide 1, 047 "200 1, 200 

oo REN aE ie AE Sareea, 
fou 132 140 140 
IRE DTS 583 500 500 
tens a tot... 

Cae 895 760 | 760 
AE 6, 157 2, 700 | 2, 700 
Sgr: 397, 304 584, 700 627, 700 









Analysis of expenditures 








1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 



































Deduct: 





Unliquidated obligations, start of year____...._....___.___-- 
Obligations incurred during the pear __ 


Reimbursable obligations. __-.._-_- 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations 
Out of prior authorizations 


Unliquidated obligations, end of year 
Total expenditures_._-____- 


| 
a $11, 590 | 
397, 394 


$92, 509 
584, 700 


$63, 000 





438, 993 
6, 157 
509 


677, 209 
2, 700 





690, 700 


2, 700 
66, 000 





611, 508 


622, 000 








Out of anticipated 1952 supplemental for pay increases | 
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Mr. Wuitten. We will proceed now then to research on critical 
and strategic materials. 

In connection with this item, we would like to have pages 414 
and 415 of the justification included in the record at this point. 

(The information is as follows:) 


RESEARCH ON STRATEGIC AND CRITICAL AGRICULTURAL MATERIALS 
PURPOSE STATEMENT 


The Strategie and Critical Materials Stock Piling Act of July 23, 1946, in section 
7 (b), authorizes and directs the Department of Agriculture to make scientific, 
technologie, and economic investigations of the feasibility of developing domestic 
sources of supplies of any agricultural material or substitutes for such materials 
determined by the Munitions Board to be strategic and critical. This appropria- 
tion is for the purpose of enabling the Department to carry out its responsibilities 
under that act. 

This program is administered by the Agricultural Research Administrator. 
The Munitions Board, however, recommends or approves investigations to be 
undertaken. Funds are allotted to those research agencies of the Department 
which are best equipped to carry out the investigations required. 

Investigations are at present being conducted on rubber, tannin, vegetable oils, 
and materials for cordage. 


Appropriated funds: 
Estimated, 1952 Scere Dente! : _..... $582, 000 
Budget estimate, 1953__- : 


Appropriation act, 1952 os Ss 
Anticipated pay adjustment supplemental - 


Base for 1953 
Budget estimate, 1953 


PS ft Dirt SA ie ee eh dowd tigbaes we Suk we aen4~ +43, 000 
Summary of increases and decreases, 1953 


Decrease to eliminate nonrecurring provision in 1952 appropriation act 
for completion of pilot-plant facilities for tannin extraction 

For initiating pilot-plant-scale investigations on che extraction of tan- 
nin from canaigre 

For expanding production research on fiber plants for cordage and for 
jute substi-vutes____- E yeehttig ei: <elcitee dies oe eke Ws —dobick warskds See 


Project statement 








. 1952 (esti- | Increase or | 1953 (esti- 
Project mated) mated) 








1. Research on domestic production of natural rubber-- $225, 300 $225, 300 

2. Investigations of domestic production of vegetable 
i 107, 800 

188, 500 

4. Investigations on fiber plants , 6 ‘ 103, 400 

Unobligated balance 

Total pay adjustment costs 














Total available or estimate 399, 582, 5: 625, 000 





Anticipated pay adjustment supplemental —32, 000 











| 
| 


Total appropriation or estimate 399, 550, 000 


Mr. Wuirtten. We have with us Dr. M. R. Clarkson and his associ- 
ates. We will be glad to have any general statement that you have. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. CLtarkson. The research on strategic and critical agricultural 
materials is carried on by the Department under the authority of 
section 7 (b) of the Strategic and Critical Materials Stockpiling Act 
of 1946. ‘The work is carried on at the request of the Munitions 
Board in relation to the stockpiling activities. 


FOUR CATEGORIES OF WORK 


The work for 1952 is carried on in four broad categories. One is 
the research on domestic production of natural rubber. One is 
investigation of domestic production of vegetable tannins. Another 
is investigation of vegetable and animal fats and oils, and the fourth 
is investigation of fiber plants. The budget for 1953 is the same 
as for 1952 in amount and in the general character of the work, with 
two exceptions, one on tannins and one on fiber plants. 


INCREASE FOR TANNIN 


On tannins, the committee will recall we had last year a nonrecurring 
item of $50,000 to complete the purchase of equipment and installa- 
tion of a pilot plant for the extraction of tannin from the canaigre 
root. That installation will be compjeted during this year, and we 
have requested a sum of $54,800 to conduct pilot-plant-secale investiga- 
tion on the extraction of tannin from canaigre. Canaigre is a root 
that is produced in Arizona, Texas, and New Mexico on irrigated 
land. It contains around 30 percent of tannin on a dry basis. The 
root also contains a considerable amount of starch and sugar, which 
greatly complicates the problem of extracting tannin. There has been 
worked out on a laboratory scale methods for removing the undesir- 
able materials, but that has to be proved on a pilot-plant scale before 
the extraction of tannin from canaigre can be turned over to com- 
mercial usage. 

It does look rather favorable. We feel confident that with the 
operation of this pilot plant a suitable method will develop for the 
extraction of tannin from canaigre. The tannin that is extracted will 
be used in commercial tanning of leather. It is of particular impor- 
tance as a tannin for heavy leathers that are used by the military, 
and it is hoped that the experimentation will show that this tannin 
will be usable for military-type leathers. 


INCREASE FOR FIBER PLANTS 


The other item of increase is $38,200 for investigation of fiber 
plants. That is divided among three groups of plants. 


KENAF 


The first is kenaf, which is a plant producing a soft fiber similar to 
jute, that can be used for bagging, twines, carpet yarn, et cetera. 
Jute, of course, is imported from India and Pakistan, and it is felt 


that kenaf, if developed properly, can produce a fiber which will be 
substitutable in most cases for jute. 
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It has been produced in Cuba, and there has been some small 
production in Florida. During this past year there was considerable 
seed production, some 2,500 acres being grown; but, as often happens, 
in increasing the culture of any of these plants we found that diseases 
developed and insect pests attacked it. We have a problem of a 
virus-like disease that has attacked the plant in Cuba and in Florida, 
and the additional money for kenaf will be used to try to identify 
that disease, to breed resistant plants and to see whether by changing 
the timing of the planting and harvesting the disease can be avoided. 

Also there is need for development of harvesting and processing 
machinery, for which some of this increase will be used. 


SANSEVIERIA 


The second plant is sansevieria, a plant which can be produced in 
southern Florida. 1t produces a hard fiber which makes a good rope, 
the fiber having been accepted by the Navy for rope production. There 
are some cultural practices that have to be worked out in order to 
make this crop usable on a commercial scale, and also we need to 
develop some machinery for fiber-cleaning and to increase the quality 
of the fiber. 


HEMP 


The third fiber crop included in the requested increase is hemp, 
which we need to develop in this country. There are no controlled 
methods of retting hemp practiced in this country. The method 
presently used here is to allow the hemp to lie in the field and ret by 
the action of microorganisms, relying on dew for moisture. This has 
produced a rather inferior-quality fiber. 

Our folks are confident that experimentation with controlled water 
retting will produce a much better product. 

That covers the items of increase. Mr. Bates and others are here 
from the Munitions Board, and there are representatives from the 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils and Agricultural Engineering, and the 
Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry. 


CURRENT RESEARCH ON DOMESTIC PRODUCTION OF NATURAL 
RUBBER 


Mr. Wuirren. I would like for you to briefly discuss what progress 
is being made by those who have to do with research on domestic 
production of natural rubber. No increase is requested other than 
salary raises required by the bill passed by Congress last fall. 

Members of the subcommittee a few years ago had the occasion to 
go through this operation in California, and we are particularly inter- 
ested in what progress is being made. What are we getting for our 
money? I realize that you can’t buy results necessarily from re- 
search, but I do think the committee would be interested in knowing 
what particular work was done this past year, and what projects de- 
veloped answers. 

Dr. Cuarxson. I think there have been some rather significant 
developments during the year on research. 

Mr. Wuirren. We would be glad to know about them. 


94651—52—pt. 1——-19 
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Dr. Ciarkson. I would like to ask Mr. Speh to discuss the work 
of the Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry on the ex- 
traction of rubber and development of processing. 


RECENT IMPROVEMENTS IN RUBBER EXTRACTION 


Mr. Spex. I might give a brief review of where we are. First, 
we have in our research determined that we can extract, get a better 
yield and better-quality rubber, even the crude rubber, by working 
with a lush shrub; that is, a shrub which is freshly harvested in con- 
trast with the method which had been used of cutting the shrub and 
allowing it to be sun-baked anywhere from a week to a couple of 
months. 

The next step was to develop a more efficient method of extraction 
of the crude ce and the work to date has resulted in development 
of a continuous process, which I believe some of you gentlemen saw 
at Salinas. The shrub is put in at one end of the process and comes 
out at the other end in the form of little beads of resinous rubber. 
It uses about one-fifth of the manpower the older method used. 

It recovers a much higher percentage of the rubber, and the rubber 
is of higher quality. This is still in what we would call the pilot- 
plant stage, and it is being used for the production of masses of the 
resinous rubber. 

Our work also showed that one of the harmful components of the 
rubber was the insolubles and the resins. The crude rubber contains 
about 20 percent by weight of resins, with the result that the rubber 
is sticky and has a very limited use. We developed methods of 
extraction of these resins, thereby reducing the resins from 20 percent 
down to about 2 percent. The insolubles have been reduced corre- 
spondingly, so that we have a rubber now which compares very 
favorably with hevea. I will come back to that in just a moment. 

On the extraction studies of the resins, we have today a method 
only. We have a laboratory method which, for the sake of trying to 
produce enough of this rubber for testing aap rie in the present 
emergency, we have adapted to large scale. But it is still only a 
method, and more work is needed to make it a process. 


TESTS OF GUAYULE IN HEAVY-DUTY TRUCK TIRES 


About 4,500 to 5,000 pounds of the deresinated rubber—small lots 
of about 20 pounds each—were sent to a number of the rubber-manu- 
facturing companies to have them study methods of compounding 
the deresinated rubber, because we felt confident that the rule-of- 
thumb methods that had been applied to natural rubber might not 
result in the best type of vulcanized deresinated guayule rubber. 
That was followed up by shipping to three tire manufacturers about 
1,400 pounds each of the deresinated rubber. This was done on the 
basis of a contract which the Office of Rubber Reserve, because of 
their interest in having this natural rubber available, made with three 
of the tire-manufacturing companies to make tires of the deresinated 
guayule rubber. The first set of tires was made by the Firestone 
people. We wanted these tires subjected to the most severe tests 
we could think of on an automotive vehicle. Heavy-duty truck tires, 
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9 by 20, were made up of 100-percent guayule rubber, and they were 
tested in comparison with the tires made up of the 100-percent hevea 
rubber. 

Also they had tires made up where the carcass was 50 percent 
GRS and 50 percent hevea, as well as 50 percent GRS and 50 percent 
Guayule. These tires were sent down to their testing fleet in San 
Antonio and put on trucks and run with a 50-percent overload on 
rough and paved pavements. They were run continuously, measuring 
the number of cracks and length of cracks developing and the kind of 
cracks. This first set of tests terminated 2 weeks ago, with the result 
that both the hundred-percent guayule tire and the hundred-percent 
hevea tire had run 50,900 miles. The guayule tire still looked as 
though it had life in it, and I brought along a picture of it. This is a 
photograph of that tire {indicating}. 

They are going to make some new pictures showing the tread, but 
the guayule tire, as far as all measurements are concerned, showed up 
just as well as the hevea tire. This test was on tires of the deresinated 
rubber made by one company. Now, each company has its own 
method of compounding and fabrication, so another set of tires is 
being made now under a similar contract that the Office of Rubber 
Reserve is making with another tire company, They will also be 
subjected to tests to see whether another company can make an 
equally good tire. 

How long this tire would have run, we don’t know, but you can see 
the tread is still good for many thousand miles, unless it has some 
accident that we can’t foresee. It does show that we can produce a 
high-grade, deresinated guayule rubber that performs satisfactorily 
in tires. I think what needs to be done now is to study methods of 
storing the guayule shrub so as to make it available in as nearly a 
lush condition as possible. This will permit us to translate this 
method that we have of deresinating the rubber into a process of 
deresination. 


DEVELOPMENT OF A DERESINATION PROCESS 


That is not infeasible from what we have seen. We feel we are 
just as capable of developing a successful deresination process as we 
were in developing a successful extraction process. 

The resins that are extracted may have value. We have done very 
little work on their composition, but we have reason to believe that 
the sale of these resins will meet the cost of deresination. Of course, 
we are not fooling ourselves, because when you remove 20 percent of 
resins from the rubber you are decreasing the amount of rubber you 
have for sale. This shrinkage must be met, but we feel from figures 
we have now we are justified in feeling that the market for the resins, 
particularly if we give them a rough eatiaiinbinne will meet the cost 
of deresination. 

There is considerable interest in the deresinated rubber. There is 
one company that has purchased some seed and is going to plant the 
seed an w the seedlings with the idea of seeing for themselves 
what the future is in the production of domestic natural rubber from 
guayule. Quite a number of the companies have been requesting 
samples of guayule rubber to incorporate in their various products, 
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and in each case the reports are very satisfactory as to the quality 
of the rubber. 

I did bring these samples along, if you gentlemen care to have one. 

Mr. Horan. Is this the deresinated rubber? 

Mr. Speu. This is a compound of deresinated rubber. If the resins 
are left in, the rubber is sticky. 

Mr. Horan. What is the cost factor? 

Mr. Spen. We haven’t enough data yet for determining the cost, 
because, as I say, in the deresination we only have a method, not a 
process. 

Mr. Horan. How much funds is transferred from the munitions or 
from the military for this purpose? 

Dr. Ciarkson. For this research work it is all covered here in 
this appropriation. 

There was a half million dollars transferred last year for stockpiling. 

Mr. Horan. There is none this year? 

Dr. Ciarkson. For seedling stockpiling and seed stockpiling? 

Mr. Horan. There is none this year? 

Dr. CLarkxson. None so far this year. 


GUAYULE SEED AND SEEDLING STOCKPILING PROGRAM 


Mr. Wuirren. There was an allotment by the Munitions Board to 
the Department of Agriculture last year of $500,000 for planting 
seed and experimentation of that kind. I want to find out what you 
did with the $500,000 and what portion of it was used. 

The committee did not go along with that project. It was my 
understanding most of the money was turned back; is that right? 


Mr. Roperts. No; that is not so, Mr. Chairman. Five hundred 
thousand dollars was allocated, in part, to the Agricultural Research 
Administration for a seed-production program; I assume Dr. Clarkson 
is prepared to talk about that part of the project. The balance of the 
$500,000 was allocated to the Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration for the seedling program in Texas. As of the last of December 
1951 there was an unobligated balance of about $57,000 available, and 
that is being used to continue the seed-production program. We are 
still awaiting a determination by the Munitions Board on the future 
of the seed program. 

On December 1 we received instructions from the Munitions Board 
to discontinue the seedling program in Texas. 

Mr. Wuirten. Mr. Cooke, we would like for you to give us a de- 
tailed report as to what was done with that portion of the $500,000 
that was allocated to the Production and Marketing Administration. 

Mr. Cooke. Well, originally $332,000 of the $500,000 was allocated 
to the Production and Marketing Administration for the guayule seed- 
ling program. Now, that much was not expended on seedlings prior to 
the time it was determined seedlings were not needed, and to the best 
of my memory the actual amount expended by the Production and 
Marketing Administration on the seedling program is around $260,000. 
It won’t miss that by very much. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is a good broad description, but let’s have a 
detailed description for the reeord. You may not have it with you, 
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but I want to see how the money was spent and what we got for it. 
You may not have that readily at hand, but please supply it for the 
record. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


I. DETERMINATIONS RELATING TO THE GUAYULE STOCKPILING PROGRAM 


At the request of the Munitions Board and the National Security Resources 
Board, the Department has long had a representative on the Rubber Committees 
of the Munitions Board and the National Security Resources Board. In the 
latter part of 1949 the Rubber Committee of the Munitions Board requested the 
Agricultural Research Administration to prepare a report on guayule as an emer- 
gency source of rubber. This report, based on research previously undertaken by 
the Agricultural Research Administration under authority of the Critical and 
Strategic Materials Stockpiling Act, was prepared as of September 1, 1950. 

On September 12, 1950, the chairman of the Preparedness Subcommittee of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee wrote the Secretary suggesting that two ad hoe 
committees be formed to study carefully the possibilities of growing rubber in the 
United States as well as ways and means of acquiring rubber from Latin America 
in the event of a national emergency and requested the Secretary to name repre- 
sentatives to serve on such committees. 

On September 19, 1950, the Under Secretary of Agriculture replied and advised 
him of the Departmeat’s* representatives named to work with the Preparedness 
Subcommittee staff and other agencies. He stated in this letter his belief that 
the direct responsibility for carrying out a large rubber-production program would 
fall on the National Security Resources Board for over-all planning and on the 
Munitions Board for procurement. 

On November 2, 1950, the Acting Secretary wrote the Munitions Board stating 
the Department assumed, as pointed out in the letter to the chairman of the 
Preparedness Subcommittee, that, in view of the responsibility of the Munitions 
Board for the procurement of rubber, the Board would take the initiative in 
making arrangements for consultations with the staff of the Preparedness Sub- 
committee. He stated that the Department would be glad to work with the 
Munitions Board and the staff of the Senate subcommittee in any manner that 
the subcommittee desired. On the same date the Acting Secretary also addressed 
a letter to the National Security Resources Board stating that the Department 
was proceeding on the assumption that the Federal responsibility for both synthetic 
and natural rubber production and procurement was a direct responsibility of the 
Munitions Board and that the Department’s studies in this field were intended to 
be advisory and informative only. 

On November 16, 1950, the Munitions Board wrote to the Secretary recom- 
mending that the Department proceed to establish a guayule-seed stockpile as a 
special project outside the research program and requesting that the Department 
accelerate evaluation aspects of research work without which it would be impossible 
to properly evaluate the whole guayule program. 

As a result of the Munitions Board recommendation of November 16, 1950, the 
Administrator, Production and Marketing Administration, on December 8, 1950, 
wrote to the National Security Resources Board setting forth a plan for imme- 
diate action which would result in an adequate seed stockpile and initial nursery 
stocks. The letter also included estimated costs for carrying out such a program 
during the fiseal years 1951 and 1952. 

On December 9, 1950, the Munitions Board wrote the Secretary with respect 
to the availability of funds for the guayule program. 

In reply, the Acting Administrator, Production and Marketing Administration, 
on December 12, 1950, stated that funds of the Department of Agriculture were 
not available for this purpose. He pointed out that the Department was proceed- 
ing under the Munitions Board directive of November 16 and that it would be 
necessary for the Munitions Board to authorize the General Services Administra- 
tion to allocate funds to the Department for estimated needs during the fiscal 
year 1951 in connection with the guayule program, as outlined in the letter of 
December 8 to the National Security Resources Board. 

On December 19, 1950, the Chairman, Munitions Board, requested the Ad- 
ministrator, General Services Administration, to procure from, or through, the 
Department of Agriculture a stock of guayule seeds and seedlings, in an amount 
not to exceed $500,000, the quantity to be determined by negotiations between 
the General Services Administration and the Department of Agriculture. 
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On January 2, 1951, the Munitions Board wrote the Secretary recommending 
that the Department promptly take up with the Bureau of the Budget the question 
of submitting an estimate for an appropriation of funds under the Guayule Act 
of 1942, as amended, to carry on work on the guayule program beyond the initial 
stages of acquisition of seed and seedling stocks. (Notge.—On February 13, 1951, 
an estimate was submitted to the Bureau of the Budget.) 

On January 8, 1951, the General Services Administration, pursuant to a Muni- 
tions Board directive, designated and authorized the Department of Agriculture, 
subject to its consent, for and in behalf of the national stockpile, to effect pro- 
curement of approximately 100,000 pounds of seeds and 800,000,000 seedlings 
at a price not to exceed $500,000. The General Services Administration further 
designated and authorized the Department to retain custody of and accountability 
for such seeds and seedlings. 

On February 5, 1951, the Under Secretary wrote to the General Services Ad- 
ministration and the Munitions Board indicating that the $500,000 made available 
was the estimate of the cost of initiating the seed and seedling program. 

On April 24, 1951, the Assistant Secretary wrote the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion summarizing the guayule program to date and stated that in the absence of a 
further directive to continue the program beyond June 30, 1951, it would be neces- 
sary, sometime prior to that date, to get instructions from the General Services 
Administration for the disposition of the stockpile of seed and seedlings being pro- 
duced under the program in operation, 

On May 7, 1951, the Office of Defense Mobilization wrote the Secretary setting 
forth the steps which should be taken by the Department with respect to carrying 
out a long-time program, Also it stated that it was considered in order to have 
the necessary budget request prepared for funds to implement the points out- 
lined in the letter, such request to be submitted at an early date. (In accordance 
with this directive an estimate was submitted to the Budget Bureau on June 14, 
1951. On July 25, 1951, the President submitted an estimate to Congress, H. Doc. 
205.) 

On August 24, 1951, the Secretary wrote the Munitions Board setting forth the 
progress made under the guavule program and indicating that the balanc re- 
maining under the $500,000 allocation would carry the program only to the latter 
part of September. The Department stated that if additional funds were not 
made available for the leasing of land in Texas within 30 days it would be impos- 
sible to get the land in the fall. The Department also requested to be advised 
of the disposition to be made of the existing nurseries and seed supply and the acre- 
age devoted to seed production in the absence of an additional allocation of funds. 

On November 28, 1951, the Defense Production Admunistration wrote the 
Secretary stating that DPA funds were not available for the guayule program; 
that the Munitions Board would, upon receipt of detailed information from the 
Department concerning the use of the stockpiling funds already spent on tne 
program and estimates for continuation of certain phases of the program and 
liquidation of other phases, advise the Department promptly of the action to be 
taken. 

On November 28, 1951, the Acting Secretary submitted to the Munitions 
Board revised estimates for cairying out the guayule program 1n line with dis- 
cussions held November 20 between represertatives of the Production and 
Marketing Administration, the Agricultural Research Administration, the Defense 
Production Administration, and the Munitions Board. 

On December 1, 1951, the Munitions Board recommended to the Secretary 
that the seedling program in Texas be promptly liquidated and stated that the 
recommendations on the seed program required further study, upon the comple- 
tion of which the Board would communicate with tae Department. 

On December 19, 1951, the Secretary advised the Munitions Board that the 
Department, in line with the Board’s recommendation, was proceeding with the 
liquidation of the seedling project; that as soon as the liquidation of that phase 
of the program was completed, the funds remaining from the allocation of $500,000 
would be utilized for the continuation of the seed multiplication program in 
California. 

On January 16, 1952, the Assistant Secretary asked the Munitions Board for 
an early decision on the guayule seed program. 

On January 24, 1952, the Munitions Board recommended to the Assistant 
Secretary that the guayule seed multiplication program be continued at its present 
level of acreage long enougn to obtain a crop of seeds in 1952 and requested to be 


advised whether the balance remaining would be sufficient to accomplish the 
above schedule. 
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On January 30, 1952, the Acting Secretary wrote the Munitions Board, advising 
it of the remaining funds available and what could be accomplished with these 
funds. (After January expenditure figures became available, the baiance remain- 
ing for use in the seed multiplication program was determined to be $54,377.) 

oTe.—Copies of the correspondence referred to have been filed with the 
committee. 


II. Operation oF GuAYULE SrocKkPinina PrRoGRAM 


In January of 1951, after the Munitions Board had directed the Department 
to initiate a program to provide guayule seed and seedling for the stockpile, 
responsibility for the seedling program was placed on the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration and responsibility for the seed program was placed on 
the Bureau of Plant Industry, Soil and Agricultural Engineering. 


A. SEEDLING STOCKPILE 


The seedling phase of the program was carried out in Texas under che direc- 
tion of the State PMA committee. The Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils and 
Agricultural Engineering furnished all technical assistance in land selection, 
production techniques, cultural problems, insect and disease control and other 
similar problems. 

The Texas State Committee immediately arranged to lease 973 acres of irrigated 
land in southwest Texas for guayule nurseries. Seven hundred and eiguty-one 
acres of this land was located on 15 farms in Zavala County, Tex. Two hundred 
and twelve acres was located on three farms in Maverick County, Tex. Work- 
agreement contracts were then negotiated with the farm operators for the per- 
formance of the cultural operations required in connection with the nurseries. 
The cultural operations included land preparation, preirrigation, planting, cul- 
tivation, irrigation, weed control, insect and disease control, and other similar 
operations. These operations were carried out by the farm operator, at the 
direction of the county committee and with advice from the BPISAE specialists. 
The farm operator furnished all necessary labor and, with minor exceptions, 
furnished all necessary equipment. 

Seeding of the nurseries began in March 1951, and some reseeding continued 
through May 1951. Unusually adverse weather conditions were encountered 
during the planting season. A number of heavy rains and cold weather made 
it necessary to replant several hundred acres and a hailstorm destroyed 175 acres 
after the planting season was over. Hot winds and blowing sand also damaged 
the stands during the early part of the summer. Weed control in the nurseries 
required considerable hand labor and necessitated somewhat heavy expense. 
The cost of other cultural operations were about in line with earlier estimates. 

No Government-owned irrigated land was found to be available in Texas; there- 
fore, the nurseries were all established on land leased from private individuals. 
When plans were being made to locate dry land for transplanting the seedlings, 
it was determined that wherever there existed satisfactory land belonging to the 
Federal Government it would be utilized to the fullest extent possible. In May 
1951, the Texas State PMA Committee conducted a survey to determine if there 
Was any available Government-owned land, in the area of Texas where climatic 
and soil conditions were suitable for guayule. A report on this matter is attached. 

The guayule seedlings began to reach transplantable size during September. 
Sample stand counts made during September and October on the various farms 
indicated that more than 92,000,000 transplantable seedlings were available on 
the approximately 530 acres on which stands had been obteined. The remaining 
acreage except for parts of fields was released in October. 

In accordance with the letter of December 1 from the Munitions Board the 
seedling program in Texas was promptly liquidate... Since the guayule seedlings 
were perishable, there was no return from their disposition. Two hundred thou- 
sand of the seedlings were used by the BPISAE in connection with research proj- 
ects in Texas, and the remainder were necessarily destroyed. In accordance with 
the Munitions Board’s request, the leases and work agreements were terminated 
promptly, and the fields were restored to good farming condition as required in 
the leases, in order to avoid incurring additional expense. 
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B, SEED STOCKPILE 


In estimates furnished the Munitions Board for seed stockpiling, it was pro- 
posed that all plantings for seed production be on Government-owned lands to 
avoid rental payments. When the Department was requested to produce 100,000 
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pounas of seed, it was reeognized that the most efficient production would be on 
irrigated land where flowering and seeding could be foreed, 
uitable irrigated land was located on Army and Navy reservations in California 

and application was made for the assignment of the land. The Navy was unable 

to comply with our request for the assignment of land at Camp Pendleton and the 

land that could be assigned by the Army at the Hunter-Liggett Reservation was 

too little and uncertain to be counted on, No other suitable Government land 

could be located. 

Difficulties in finding suitable land were called to the attention of representatives 
of the Munitions Board who then directed that, to avoid further delay in the 
initiation of the program, the Department should rent private lands. This 
decision resulted in a savings to the Government in that the Navy was receiving 
rental payments of $100 per acre for the land at Camp Pendleton while the 
Department was able to rent suitable land near Salinas, Calif., for a maximum of 
$70 per acre. Operating costs at Salinas were much lower than they would have 
been at Camp Pendleton, over 400 miles from headquarters. 

In all, 342.2 acres of irrigated land were leased on six farms, ‘These farms were 
selected on the basis of competitive bids received after contacting 17 real-estate 
agents and more than 50 individual landowners. One area of 87 acres was leased 
at the rate of $65 per year while the rest were at the rate of $70 per year. Later 
readjustments reduced the rented land to 337.2 acres that were actually planted 
to guayule. In addition, 60 acres of guayule were planted on Government-owned 
land at the research station at Salinas. Work contracts were entered into with 
the owners of the rented acreage for irrigation, cultivating, hoeing, and performing 
other operations except planting and seed harvest which required special equip- 
ment available only at the research station, All work at the research station was 
handled by hired labor. 

The field plantings were made with seedlings from 13 aeres of experimental 
plantings at the research station. Since a maximum effort to produce the 100,000 
pounds of seed in 3 years would require the planting of an additiona! 400 acres, 
nurseries sufficient to plant such an area were planted on Goyernment-owned 
land. Seedlings from these nurseries were not transplanted. 

Due to uncertainties regarding further financial support of the program, the 
fields were maintained on a stand-by basis after July 1951. Weeding, cultivation, 
fertilization, and irrigation were kept to a minimum but the available seed were 
harvested. In all, 1,480 pounds of seed were collected in 1951 and piaced in 
storage. (Very little seed is collected from guayule until the second crop year.) 
Due to unfavorable weather at planting time, the stand of guayule on 20 acres of 
the leased land was too poor to be continued and that jand is being returned to 
the owners. At the present time, therefore, there remains 317.3 acres of 7- to 
8-month-old guayule on leased land; 60 acres of 7- to 8-month-old guayule on 
Government-owned land. The seed supply consists of 8,652 pounds of 9-yvear-old 
seed from the original stockpile; 353 pounds of 2- to 3-year-old seed collected 
from experimental fields in 1949 and 1950; 1,480 pounds of fresh seed collected 
under the present stockpiling program; 10,485 pounds in total. 

Continuation of the present acreage through December 31, 1952, should result 
in collecting an additional 15,000 to 20,000 pounds of seed. 


Ill. 





COST OF GUAYULE SEED AND SEFDLING 





STOCKPILING PROGRAM 





Status of allocation as of Jan. 31, 1952 


Allocation for acquisition of guayule seeds and seedlings made available 
through the General Services Administration at direction of Muni- 
OS Ta ip ae RE SMS hee Ms PAY RE RE $500, 000 


Seedling-stockpiling program, Texas: 
ae “0 of Production and Marketing Administration 
s¢ 


RN TD a on in fk ace lige Sac sd ee eR ee el $269, 475 
Expenses of Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils and Agri- 


cultural Engineering (schedule 1) _-.-_-_______----- 34, 340 
————_ 803, 815 

Seed-stockpiling program, California: Expenses of Bureau of Plant 
Industry, Soils and Agricultural Engineering (schedule 2)--.------- 141, 808 
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ScHEDULE 1,—Cost of seedling stockpiling, Texas, January 1951 through Jan. 31, 
1952 


Man- 


years Amount 


Type of expense 


Production and Marketing Administration Departmental expense: ! 
Personal services. - . 3.8 $23, 961 
Travel_.... ‘ aL . 4, 855 
All other. -. wees.’ , wee ae 1 175 





Total ‘ Ramet eer : , , | 29, vl 
Texas PMA State office: ? | 

Personal services . ‘ | f } 22, 157 

Travel. ... } 6, 504 

All other 2,614 


Total : | 31, 365 

PMA County and Community Committee enpenem, Texas: 
County committeemen fo | 1, 301 
Community committeemen | 158 
Clerks ‘ ‘ } 5, 046 
Field personnel ; F 2. ¢ 7, 191 


Total salaries 13, 696 


Travel... - : 1, 647 
Other. 5, 174 


Total ey 20, 517 
PMA program expenses at farm sites; | 

Land rental (see pt. If A) } ae 58, 441 
Indemnities (payments for orops planted by farmers previous to time of lease) _- | 1, 394 
Transportation (moving seed from California to Texas) 1,075 
Equipment (1 tractor and related epnattennen equipment) - -- -- | 8, 345 
Title search and recording fees. ._ 409 
Land preparation and seeding 24, 920 
Water service (payment for water for irrigation) 1, 684 
Preirrigation (flooding ground preparatory to irrigation) 2, 786 
Cultivation 2, 987 
Irrigation (ineludes ditching) 25, 586 
Insect and disease control. __. 2, 736 
Weed control (spraying and hand pulling) | 56, 624 
Supervision (paid to farmers for supervising laborers) 5, 615 


187, 602 


Total PMA expense, seedling-stockpiling program, ‘Texas... Lb ctbinoback mae ts 269, 475 


Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils and Agricultural Engineering departmental expense 
(Beltsville) 
Clerical salaries 
Travel 
All other 


Total, BPISAE departmental 


BPISAE program expenses at farm sites: 
Professional and subprofessional specialists 
Clerical employees 
Other. . 


Total, personal services 
Travel 
All other 


Total, BPISAE program expense 
Total BPISAE expense, seedling stockpiling program, Texas 
Total obligations, seedling stockpiling program, Texas 20.3 


'PMA Sabasteniatel expense includes salaries and travel of personnel in directing, coordinating and 
servicing the program, ‘The personnel included 2 employees detailed from the Forest Service who were 
familiar with planting and cultivation of guayule shrubs, having had experience with the production of 
guayule under the ‘Emergency rubber’ program. In order to get the program established, it was necessary 
to make trips to both California and Texas to determine the availiability of land in areas where suitable 
growing conditions prevail. 

? The seedling phase of the program was carried out by the Texas State committee. Two program special- 
ists devoted full time to the program—1 GS-11 and 1 GS-9. The work included making arrangements for 
leasing land, negotiating work agreements with the farm operators for the performance of cultural operations 
and supervising the county committees who were responsible for direction of the farm operators in carrying 
out cultural and other operations. 

5 PMA county committee costs include salaries and travel of county committee employees in overseeing 
the preparation of the land and planting seed and directing cultural practices such as weed, disease, insect 
and pest control to be carried out by the operators. 
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ScnepvuLe 2.—Cost of seed stockpiling, Salinas, Calif., January 1951 through 
Jan. 31, 1952, Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils and Agricultural Engineering 





Amount 





Departmental (Beltsville, Md.): . 
oR ss... on cewenntoupeae Ube ebasdedeaedecauUaauauenon 2.7 
Other expenses 


$7, 941 
528 
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Program expense, Salinas, Calif.: 
Professional and subprofessional apocialiots Se OEE ae a TE? : 11, 669 
on gy employees... 
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cael pdial Lohse cela a gr diate hehe shi stein sched se ince aiid miata leaaciotiaaieaa ha aii oven haere iiediate wd 2, 239 
fat rentals through June 30, 1952 (see part NS ERE RARER TINGE: (BIC REM TER 28, 970 


Working agreements - 0 UG BE) hss iced kc = gbicien armen bina bn abies as ebows « 33, 870 
Equipment—-seed picker including developmental costs 


Lo iewatbbokpbli cabal Sobuh aew a) 5, 921 
Lands and structures—well and irrigation system on Government-owned 

BU on ooo pa bet diewenns dees seuledh bud Subbapwibedslacksshersdd neue as cede sa 9, 600 
Otber—ineluding repairs, electric pow er for pumping, pipe for irrigation 

and miscellaneous supplies and materials such as gas and oil, fertilizer, 

SUIT See NS CD Treen UNG, IO noo inn ck heme cdaet ncovaccsdcenes 15, 136 










eaceewesocrnswascessesoncenseecenss Shbdneeredcescceesenssernesalccenssanescese 133, 339 
Rac atcbancedsssnsenns y 141, 808 











Mr. Cooke. I do have some of that information here. I was going 
to give you a general statement about it; about what the Production 
and Marketing Administration did. After receiving this allocation, 
the Production and Marketing Administration, through the State and 
county committees in Texas, leased approximately 1,000 acres of 
land in Zavala and Maverick Counties for nursery production of 
seedlings. 

There were around 25 or 30 tracts of land on various farms on which 
seedlings were established. After this land was leased—it was 
irrigated land, by the way—the county committees negotiated work 
agreement contracts with the local producers from whom the land had 
been leased, to perform the cultural operation in connection with the 
nurseries. These producers under the work eements, prepared 
the land, planted the seed, irrigated the land, an performed all other 

cultural operations that were necessary. 

here was some rather adverse weather during the early spring 
months. Two or three of the tracts had some heavy hail and some 
heavy rainstorms that destroyed some of the seedlings. Even then 
there were around a hundred million guayule seedlings produced on 
the remaining acreage, suitable for transplanting. Part of the seed- 
lings were ready to transplant in September and others that were 
planted a little later were beginning to get large enough to transplant 
during October, November, and December. Of course, the ones that 
had been planted earlier would have been too large for transplanting 
if they had been carried over another year, and should have been 
transplanted at that time, or they would have grown too large for 
mechanical transplanting. When the matter came up about trans- 
planting the seedlings, I understand a supplemental appropriation 
estimate was submitted to the Congress 

Mr. Wuirtren. Let’s keep the record straight. The first was not an 
appropriation but it was an allocation by the Munitions Board to you? 

Mr. Cooker. That is right. 
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Mr. Wuirren. You came up for an appropriation to supplement the 
program, but you started with the half-million dollars? 
Mr. Cooks. That is right. 


LIQUIDATION OF THE SEEDLING PROGRAM 


I believe there was no action taken last session on the supplemental 
appropriation, and along about the first of December, as Mr. Roberts 
said, the Munitions Board did advise us that the Defense Production 
Administration had stated that the part of the program involving the 
transplanting of guayule seedlings was no longer urgent. 

Apparently the rubber situation, et cetera, had improved consider- 
ably from what it was at the time the seedling program was started 
back in 1950, and on the basis of the Munition Board’s recommenda- 
tion, arrangements were made to liquidate the seedling program. 
This was done in order to save additional funds that it would have 
cost to have continued to carry on the nurseries. Also some of them 
would have been lost on account of their being oversize for trans- 
planting. 

Mr. Wuirren. Was any use made of these seedlings insofar as 
making them available to the research activity at Salinas? 

Mr. Cooks. A portion of them were made available for use in 
Texas on some research projects there but I don’t believe they had 
need for them in Salinas. I ought not to make that statement, since 
some of the men from the Agricultural Research Administration could 
tell you definitely about that. It is my understanding that they did 
have sufficient seedlings for the project out at Salinas. 

Dr. Cuarkson. That is right. 

Mr. Wuirren. The committee some time ago urged that the large 
quantity of seed that you had on hand be put into the ground in 
lands already owned ts the Government. The plants could be 
growing, pending the time when they might be needed. What action 
resulted from that recommendation? 

Mr. Cooker. A survey was made in Texas, Arizona, and New Mexico 
of all Government-owned land that was available anywhere in these 
States to see if land suitable for the production of guayule could be 
located. In the area where guayule can be grown we found some 
small tracts, mainly airports, that had been abandoned or deactivated 
at the time they were deeded to nearby cities. Arrangements were 
made to try to obtain some Government-owned land at Hondo, Tex., 
from an airport there, and some around San Antonio, from one of the 
military installations, some three or four places, but these were small 
tracts and the land was actually not the type that guayule could be 
grown on. 

The land was not really suitable for guayule, but could have been 
used as a last resort, and was something that would have saved part 
of the expense of acquiring land or leasing land. A certain part of 
the land would have been used if it could have been obtained and if 
the program had been carried on, or if the transplanting had been 
carried out. 

Mr. Wuirren. What is the situation with regard to your stock of 
seed now, Mr. Speh? 

_ Mr. Spen. I think you will have to get that answer from the plant 
industry people. 
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CURRENT STATUS OF SEED STOCKPILING PROGRAM 


Dr. Mosreman. We have around 9,600 pounds of seed now. We 

had about double that amount when we started on the program, and 
I think we ought to point out that the seed stockpiling part of this 
has not yet been discontinued. 

That is, we still have the plantings in the ground, and we have pre- 
sented to the Munitions Board a proposal with three alternatives; 
that is, it will require some additional funds to carry those through 
this calendar year to get the seed off the crop this year and we have 

. presented that proposal to them on three different bases, depending 
on the amount of seed that they think should be attained. 

We did get about 1,500 pounds of seed this past season. 

Mr. Wuirren. When we went to Salinas, they had tried to cross 
this plant with a treelike plant so as to increase the size and still retain 
the rubber content. What is the progress made there? 

Dr. Moseman. That is looking very good, Mr. Chairman. We 
had some rather worthwhile eyperience this year in that planting in 
Texas. The plantings we had there were made under rather ideal 
conditions this spring, but some of the older plantings we had in 
there, 2-vear-old plantings and 3-year-old plantings, suffered quite 
a bit from a disease called charcoal rot. I don’t know whether you 
folks saw any of that when you were through that area or not, but the 
old variety, 593, was pretty badly damaged by charcoal rot. 

Some of those plantings suffered 50 percent or more loss in stand. 
The hybrids that we had, we didn’t have any of this stramonium 
treelike plant in the hybrids there this summer, but some of the 
65-X hybrids, another hybrid that gives us greater vigor, stood up 
very well under that charcoal rot disease situation. I think the 
thing that is promising there is the vigor that we get in these plants 
that is going to enable us to withstand some of that disease situation. 





CURRENT PROGRESS ON 





TANNIN EXTRACTION 


Mr. Wuirren. What is the outlook, generally speaking, of the 
tannin situation? I have been on this committee now 7 or 8 years 
and I see this item each year. I know you folks are working, but 
what progress are we making? 

Dr. Ciarkson. | believe there is progress to this extent, that we do 
have a way of extracting the tannin from the root and getting rid of 
the undesirable starches and sugars and that the work with this pilot 
plant will enable us to bring that down to a commercial scale. 

Mr. Speh, I believe, has some samples of leathers. 1 think they will 
be interesting to the committee. 

Mr. Spen. Of course, the big problem is heavy sole leathers. This 
is a piece of leather that was tanned with a 100-percent canaigre, 
which is that new tanning material which we are discussing. You 
will find this is flexible. In other words, it is what we call mellow. 
It isn’t quite as stiff a leather as some but we can also control that. 
There are very few leathers that are made with any single tanning 
material because each tannin brings properties of its own to the hide. 
Therefore, tanning materials are used in mixtures. 
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This is a piece of sole leather, and I doubt if you could ever get a 
piece of sole leather better than this. It was tanned with a mixture 
of canaigre, chestnut and imported quebracho; showing we can replace 
some of the chestnut, which is becoming extremely scarce due to 
blight, and some of the quebracho which is imported from Argentina. 

As Dr. Clarkson has pointed out, there are a lot of problems. 
Normally, you would take your material, whether it be root or bark, 
and treat it with hot water to extract the tannin. When you do this 
with canaigre, however, because of the 20-percent starch present, the 
starch gelatinizes and makes it difficult to separate the tannin. 

In the method we have developed the tannin and the sugars are 
extracted and the sugars are removed by fermentation. The tannin 
left is of a very high degree of purity. 

Mr. Warrren. We thank you gentlemen and appreciate your 


being here. We are glad to have you folks from the Munitions 
Board. 


Frsruary 6, 1952. 


BUREAU OF HUMAN NUTRITION AND HOME 
ECONOMICS 


WITNESSES 


DR. HAZEL K. STIEBELING, CHIEF, BUREAU OF HUMAN NUTRI- 
TION AND HOME ECONOMICS 

MISS RUTH O’BRIEN, ASSISTANT CHIEF, BUREAU OF HUMAN 
NUTRITION AND HOME ECONOMICS 

DR. CALLIE MAE COONS, ASSISTANT CHIEF, BUREAU OF HUMAN 
NUTRITION AND HOME ECONOMICS 

MISS CECELIA HUNEKE, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER, BUREAU OF 
HUMAN NUTRITION AND HOME ECONOMICS 

JOSEPH C. WHEELER, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF FINANCE, DEPART- 
MENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Amounts available for abligetion 











l | 

> 1951 actual | 1952 estimate 1953 estimate 
| 

| 


Appropriation or estimate _ > DEES af 485,000 | $1, 350, 000 | $1, 430, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to | pay increases...........--..---| | 86, 000 | .- ng ees 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources. .-- | 35 | | k SROR rs We 
Reimbursements from other accounts--___-.....-...-..--.----.| 4 591 | 2,385 











: Total available for obligation. __.............-.-.-----. 1, 492, 626 * 438, 460 | 1, 430, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings ._......_-__-- seme OnE, DE Wala dé wis Se AL ee cide 
Obligations incurred __- | 1,485,083 | 1, 438, 460 1, 430, 000 
Comparative transfer to ‘ ‘Salaries and expe nses, Office of In- } 
nn nk. ei cmapmenas 1 +}, C0 4s icicles 
NS LON Ree ca SON Eo eee Ee EES | 1, 483, 183 | | 1,438, 460 | 1, 430, 000 





ma Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are from the sale of charts to non-Federal agen- 
cies (7 U, 8, C, 1387). 
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Obligations by activities 








Description 1951 actual 

















































1. Food and nutrition investigations 






Direct Obligations 


2. Family economics investigations.......................--. 376, 229 
3. Textiles and clothing investigations._........_.........-.-- 228, 228 
4. Housing and household oo investigations. é 167, 781 
5. Obligations under reimbursements from non-Federal 8s 








Total direct obligations... ....................-..-..- 


1, 475, 592 





Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Accounts 


1. Food and nutrition investigations__....................-.-- 1, 236 
2. Family economics investigations ___....-..............-..-- 618 
3. Textiles and clothing investigations._..................---. 113 
4. Housing and household equipment investigations-.._....._- 5, 624 








Total obligations payable out of reimbursements 


from other accounts 7, 591 








Total obligations 1, 483, 183 








1, 438, 460 





















Obligations by objects 








Object classification 1951 actual 


| 1952 estimate 
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Total number of permanent positions 


Ungraded positions: Average salary 


Personal service obligations: 


Summary of Personal Services 








ES Se Ea eS 291 251 240 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions___............-...-- 3 3 2 
Average number of all employees_._.................-------- 277 243 240 
Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average eg Poe Ca pe cab bc nee dose couse eben bscnes $4, 534 $4, 989 $4, 996 
ESIC TON oor ae ey oe eee ee GS-7.3 GS-7. 2 GS-7. 2 
Crafts, penaaes. and custodial grades: 
AV I lacliichit ainda kick. « aise Gonwkicch aw Kenisimbase $2, $2, 753 $2, 759 
I 555i nha atteinw tnunipat eminbrenien malevingus dies CPC-2.2 CPC-2.3 of 





I  RERESE eRNENSIES Sag Rn, Daps SP pee  e  See 
Part-time and temporary positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base aca 
Payments to other agencies for reimbursable details __ } 


$1, 125, 711 





Total personal service obligations _.............--.-- i 





Direct Obligations 














I RE, . 2B cmckbbciccbcipdeponsendunbinpnibencens 1, 154, 364 1, 139, 500 1, 133, 500 
is gi Statens edeendscdeiedenns siceseugee cians 12, 291 14, 000 14, 000 
RN Oe TN i oa i. Sion canine se oencosccany 547 500 500 
Oommuniontsen gervions.....<<......-....................- 9, 288 9, 000 9, 000 
Rents and utility services. ........2.......-.-....---.-.-- 372 600 600 
Printing and reproduction. ._-............--.-.-.---------- 67, 000 67, 000 
Other contractual services. --.............----.--.-------- 103, 177 95, 000 95, 000 

£ervices performed by other agencies..........-.......-- 92, 956 84, 000 84, 000 
DUO Iee OMG MOTION. -. «ig os 5. + ecco ee 16, 996 16, 075 16, 000 
IE inc deh eens kebicw nn se ch ceckmas obtknws ce 14, 689 8, 600 8, 600 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities_-_.-_.............-..--.- 340 |, 500 500 
ee 774 1,300 1,300 

Total ditect obligations. -. ..... 222-2 nn npc cesneneene- 1, 475, 592 1, 436, 075 1, 430, 000 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 

Accounts 

I IE io. cian nn ndnda Ch btenenenkenispetenerse 7, 064 RD: Bhsnastadusunn~ 
Other contractual services... ........-.....-.--.---.------ 500 


Taxes and assessments 








Total obligations textamead out of reimbursements from 
other accounts 











Total obligations 
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Analysis of expenditures 




























































1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
Unliquidated obligations, Start of year................--..---- $117, 307 $271, 776 $277, 200 
Obligations incurred during the year..............--.---.--..- 1, 485, 083 1, 438, 460 1, 430, 000 
1, 602,390} 1,710,236 | —‘1, 707, 200 

Deduct: | 
OEUTO GRTIOING,. 2 oon o's oe Stk senc pidendensews 7, 626 2, 460 |__- iets 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year_..............----.- 271, 776 277, 200 | 317, 000 
5 Adjustment in obligations of prior years_-.-_.............- BENE E SERS See eae 
Obligated balance carried to certified claims account. -_--- 8 Rep aT aa TEES 
Total expenditures. _.........-.-..--.--- Be gee gy 1,319,318 | 1, 430, 576 | 1, 390, 200 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: We eed } a 
Out of current authorizations. .................-.......-- 1, 217, 361 | 1, 140, 000 | 1, 203, 000 
: Out of prior authorizations. ----_- Pe CLES Fe ee 101, 957 | 211, 776 180, 000 
Out of anticipated 1952 supplemental for pay increases_-__|.-.....-.-.--- | 78, 800 | 7, 200 










2 
3 RNP aS Aiea 
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Economics with us today. 
splendid job in this field. 


into the record at this point. 
(The data referred to is as follows: ) 


wherever possible, with other bureaus of the 


stations. Studies include research on— 


a Mr. Wuirtten. The committee will come to order. 
to have Dr. Stiebeling of the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
We feel that she and her associates do a 


BurEAv oF HuMAN NutTRITION AND Home Economics 


PURPOSE STATEMENT 


First we should insert pages 107 through 113 of the justifications 


The Bureau was established on July 1, 1923, absorbing the Office of Home 
Economics which had been in existence sinc: 1915 as an enlargement of the human- 
nutrition investigations authorized by the Congress in 1894. 

Research is carried on through laboratory and field studies in cooperation, 
epartment, other Federal agencies, 
and with State research agencies, particularly State agricultural experiment 


Food and nutrition, to determine the nutritive contributions of different 


We are pleased 









































foods to the diet, the comparative costs of foods, the food and nutritional 
requirements of people, and how these facts can be applied by families in 
differing circumstances to the buying of food, the preparation of healthful 
meals, and the preservation and care of food in the home. 

Family economics, to determine the quantities of different foods and other 
goods and services consumed by families in various regional and economic 
groups; to evaluate the economy and nutritional adequacy of diets and to 
study the factors such as income, prices, and family size that effect family 
expenditures for living. 

Textiles and clothing, to determine the relative usefulness and cost of 
fabrics and garments differing in material, construction, design, and finish, 
for the purpose of developing specifications for products that better meet 
consumer needs, and of assisting consumers in their selection and care of 
fabrics, garments, and household textiles for various uses. 

Housing and household equipment, to determine the housing needs of 
families for efficiency and comfort as a basis for developing plans for rural 
houses and for adequate and efficient work and storage centers, and to 








located in the field. 


Aik elses Ses 





assist families with the selection, care, and use of household et. 
Laboratory work is performed at the Agricultural Research Center, 

Md., and at 15 locations in cooperation with research institutions in the States. 

The staff employed on November 30, 1951, numbered 268, of whom 160 were 
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$1, 436, 000 
1, 430, 000 
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Salaries and expenses 


Appropriation Act, 1952 
Anticipated pay adjustment supplemental 


Base for 1953__------ 
Budget estimate, 1953 


Decrease (partial absorption of pay adjustment costs) 


Project statement 


Ne Bee oo ok a peer 1, 430, 000 








1952 pe 

; pay ad- 1953 
Project 1961 (estimated)| justment |(estimated) 
absorption) 











1. Food and nutrition investigations. _................. $703, 319 $591, 400 

2. Family economics investigations__.................-- 376, 229 454, 600 —2, 600 452, 000 
3. Textiles and clothing investigations... ..........._-- 228, 228 oS eet 230, 000 
4. Housing and household equipment investigations-_-_| 167, 781 | a Gee 1...... 0... Boe 000 
a ee ag eae +7,563 j...-<-:0 
Total pay adjustment costs... ..............-.-- ites each ae bes ns 





Total available or estimate 





Transfer in 1952 estimates to ‘Salaries and expenses, | 

Office of Information, Agriculture’”’___- ‘ +1, 900 | 
Reduction pursuant to sec. 1214- PY , | 
Anticipated pay adjustment supplemental. | | 





Total appropriation or estimate - _--- 








Stratus or ProGRaM 
CURRENT ACTIVITIES 


The research of the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics consists 
of both laboratory and field investigations, many under cooperative or contract 
arrangements with other research organizations. It includes: 

Food and nutrition.— Determining the nutritional requirements of people; the 
composition and nutritive value of food to meet these needs; the best use of 
agricultural products, including food selection, care of food in the home, and the 
most suitable methods of home food preparation and preservation. 

Current research includes studies of the requirements of normal individuals for 
selécted nutrients; food intake in relation to nutritional status; the physiological 
availability of food energy, carotene, and ascorbie acid from selected foods; the 
distribution in foods of selected amino acids, fatty acids, folic acid, and other 
nutrients; improved methods of household preparation as related to food quality; 
development of recipes for effective home, school and other institutional use; 
and investigations of food spoilage organisms as related to food conservation. 

2. Family economics.—Investigating problems of household buying, and the 
adequacy and relative economy of the food, clothing and other goods and services 
that are consumed by various population groups, particularly the major items of 
household expenditure which serve as indicators of farm family living standards. 

Special emphasis is being given to studies of the living achieved by farm families 
and of factors affecting clothing utilization and food consumption and dietary 
adequacy of urban and rural families; periodic appraisal of the nutrient content 
of national food supplies; compilation of available data on the composition of foods 
as marketed and as prepared for eating; and development of guides for food 
management. 

3. Textiles and clothing—Emphasizing studies to assist homemakers with the 
selection, use, and care of family clothing and to help producers in the development 
of fibers, fabrics, and garments for specific consumer uses. 

Research is in progress on technical problems pertaining to consumer use and 
quality of clothing and household textiles; serviceability in actual use of fabrics 
of known composition and construction; causes of deterioration of fabrics during 
use; and the relative efficiency of various household detergents in fabric recon- 
ditioning. 

4. Housing and household equipment.—Involving studies of the housing needs of 
families and development of plans for rural houses with efficient work areas, 
adequate storage space, and arrangements for satisfying family living; and research 
to improve the selection, care, and use of household equipment. 
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Work underway includes cooperative work with the Bureau of Plant Industry, 
Soils, and Agricultural Engineering on the development of house plans for regional 
plan exchange services; preparation of interregional reports on housing needs of 
rural families; the determination of adequate space and other facilities for effective 
home food preservation and for clothing construction and repair; studies of the 
operating characteristics of home laundry equipment. 


SELECTED EXAMPLES OF RECENT PROGRESS 


Following are examples of progress in these fields during the past year. 

1. Adequacy of the American diet.—Estimates of the nutritive value of the 
United States per capita food supply from 1909 to 1949 have been published. 
These provide a base for programs to improve American diets. Shown are such 
important facts as the long-term increase in the calcium content of the average 
diet resulting from the increase in milk consumption and the sharp upswing ip 
iron, thiamine, riboflavin, and niacin intake in the early 1940’s when enrichment 
of grain products became effective. This information is used in program planning 
and appraisal by Government agencies and other groups concerned with food 
production and distribution and with nutrition education. 

2. Group feeding in an emergency.—A manuscript on group feeding in emergency 
situations requested by the National Security Resources Boe.rd, to be published 
by the Federal Civilian Defense Administration, was prepared for State and local 
civil defense workers responsible for feeding groups of uninjured persons during a 
short-time emergency resulting from disruption of utilities or evacuation of people. 
Based on the Bureau’s research on quantity food service, it discusses supplies, 
menues, recipes, and food management. 

3. Meat consumption by families —Variations in urban-family consumption of 
meat and interrelationships between consumption of meat and other foods were re- 
ported in the eleventh published commodity summary resulting from the Bureau’s 
1948—49 dietary surveys. These facts are helpful to officials responsible for plan- 
ning food distribution, to market analysts studying the demand for meat and other 
products, and to home economists developing programs for better nutrition and 
food management. Other results of the survey have been issued in 15 additional 
publications providing comparable deta for different cities and in 3 special re- 
ports—the most recent one is on the subject of seasonal patterns of food consump- 
tion. 

4. Source materials for consumer educators.—Bulletins on tomatoes and peaches 
are the first two of a series to supply information needed for consumer education 
in marketing programs. Topics summarized were nutritive velue, seasonal sur- 
plies and other market information, food value for money spent in comparison with 
other foocs, selection and use of different varieties, use in family meals, and 
home preservation. 

5. Home freezing of foods.—A handbook, Procedures for Home Freezing of 
Vegetables, Fruits, and Prepared Foods, presents a comprehensive review of re- 
cent literature for the use of research workers and those responsible for disseminat- 
ing such information. Topics included are the preparation, pretreatment, 
packaging, freezing, and storing of both raw and cooked foods and the thawing 
and heating of frozen precooked foods for serving. 

6. Cooking qualities of potatoes—Results of a study in cooperation with the 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering show that early 
crop potatoes such as Triumph, Sebago, Irish Cobbler, and White Rose, are all 
satisfactory for boiling and salad making; and that Irish Cobbler and Sebago are 
better mashed than other varieties. None of the early potatoes studied made 
good baked potatoes or was satisfactory for french frying. Researeh is in prog- 
ress on the cooking quality of late crop potatoes. 

7. Children’s energy requirements.—Studies in cooperation with Columbia Uni- 
versity show energy expenditures of boys and girls when resting (basal metabo- 
lism) to be the same per unit of body weight, and to differ but little when activi- 
ties are sedentary. For more strenuous activities, average expenditure was con- 
sistently greater for boys. Compared with data on adults, energy expenditure 
per unit weight for children is greater, indicating higher food requirements, when 
performing identical tasks. 

8. Disinfectants for use in household laundering—Increased use of new house- 
hold laundering disinfectants, especially for infants’ clothing and bedding 
prompted study of five compounds sold under various trade names for this pur- 
—. Results showed that the recommended dilutions are not sufficiently 
effective. 


94651—52—pt. 1——20 
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9. Protein fiber deterioration by micro-organisms.—An organism of the genus 
Streptomyces was identified which destroys the strength of wool fabrics in a 
2-week period. Its action on a casein fiber used as mattress filling showed that 
the fiber was 89 percent destroyed in 1 week at 50° C. and 88 percent in 3 weeks 
at 30° C., information pertinent to selection of mattresses which may become 
subject to mildew damage. 

10. Household equipment.—Family expenditure surveys in Kansas and Mon- 
tana and summaries of farm family account books from a number of States show 
the continued importance of household eqripment in the spending of farm 
families, particularly in areas recently provided with electric service. These 
findings have been used by the Extension Service in program planning and by 
other Government officials and market analysts in estimating potential demand 
for such equipment. 

11. Lighting facilities —A revision, in cooperation with the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering, of the bulletin Electric Light for 
the Farmstead presents principles basic to planning home and farm lighting to 
protect eyesight, to make work easier and safer, and to contribute to farm pro- 
ductivity. Recommendations for lighting the house, yard, and farm buildings 
include suggestions for the selection, care, and upkeep of fixtures and lamps. 

12. Home freezers.—Studies to determine the effect of frost deposit in home 
freezers operating at 0° F. show, contrary to popular belief, that frost accumula- 
tion even to a depth of 1% inches on ev aporator liners does not cause a harmful 
temperature rise nor a significant increase in cost of operation. It reduces the 
usable space of the freezer, however—sometimes as much as 10 percent—and 
makes for inconvenience in use. 

13. Adequacy of present farm refrigeration installations.—A survey of approxi- 
mately 160 farm refrigeration units furnished information, hitherto unavailable, 
on the adequacy of home-built farm refrigeration facilities now in use, and type 
and cost of installation, problems in construction, cost of operation, operating 
problems and family’s habits of use. Facts thus obtained cooperatively with the 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering, are providing 
basis for developing improved designs for such equipment. 

14. Outlook charts.—Participation in the Outlook Conference, sponsored jointly 
by the United States Extension Service, Bureau of Agricultural Economies, and 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Econovnics is a major activity each vear. 
This vear, for the first time, the charts prepared for the conference were offered in 
film strip form, providing an inexpensive source of visual material for extension 
workers, teachers, and other group leaders. The film strip presented information 
on the situation of rural families in terms of population, income, prices, family 
spending, food, housing, and clothing. 


Statement of obligations under allotments and other funds 





Estimated Estimated 
Item “ 


obligations, | obligations, 
1952 1953 





Agricultural Marketing Act (RMA, title ID, Agriculture 
(Burean of Human Nutrition and Home Economics): 


Marketing research and services. _._.................------- $12, 915 $8, 700 $5, 700 
National school lunch program, Production and Marketing 
Administration (Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
pecs nics): Nutritional requirements of school feeding pro- 

os ndasbdamiianis tunedin ss ak ntit omtenne+ beurwe 2 24, 936 27,175 27, 175 


Working fund, Agriculture, Agricultural Research Adminis-— 

traticn (Bureau ofHuman Nutrition andHomeEconomies): 
Ae aney: from Department of Defense, Department of 

e 
To Ceapiie and furnish tables of food composition 
To develop composition and nutritive value data on. 

suited to the needs of the Armed Forces. --...).....--.---- 5 ee ee 
Miscellaneous ‘contributed funds, Department of Agriculture 
(Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics) (trust 
fund deposited by National Electrical Manufacturers As- 
sociation): Comparison of fuels for home cooking, refrigera- 








tion, and water Mis ub tc woke se bee a oe .ShSER Nb edb. woe owek 4, 635 1, 965 
—- under csbeiosennnedite from governmental and 
and. expenses: For sale of charts and for coopersa- 

tive research investigations. ................-.....----- 7, 626 9 OO Rawk. ck. 








Total obligations under allotments and other funds--- 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. Strepe.inG. Unless there are specific questions, I shall not 
repeat the material in the justification notes. 


PUBLICATIONS 


I would like to mention publications first because they are the 
final result of research, and their number and quality are in a sense 
a measure of performance. During 1951 we reported new research 
findings in 85 new publications. Thirty-two were technical articles 
printed in some 22 technical or professional journals. Fifty-three 
were technical or new popular publications issued by the Government 
Printing Office or the Department. 

We are making every effort to get our research results out as 
promptly as we can, and in a form that can be readily understood. 

Of course, one of our audiences is a scientific and professional audi- 
ence which includes the teachers, researchers, extension leaders, admin- 
istrators, and others. However, we also have a general public. In 
1951 we prepared 58 press releases to bring up-to-date information 
from our research to the attention of some 6,000 food editors of 
newspapers, women’s page editors, directors of women’s radio and 
television programs, home economists in business and industry, and 
extension workers. They in turn reach millions of others. 

For the most part we depend on the printed word to get out our 
research results. We give attention also to films, slides, television, 
and radio. 

In 1951, we completed three new film strips and put these into film 
libraries in virtually all the States for loan to extension workers, 
teachers, and others. 

We prepared two new slide sets for the use of the school-lunch 
program in its training courses for school-lunch cooks and managers, 

We prepared and broadcasted 10 radio and television scripts, and in 
other ways too helped the Department with its radio and television 
service. 

In addition, of course, we give direct help to families and indi- 
viduals on request. 

In 1951, 2,500 people visited our laboratories in Beltsville. They 
came from all over this country and from 66 other countries. In 
addition we had 45,000 requests through the mail. 

Our bulletins printed in 1951, added to those that were previously 
issued and are still in circulation, bring to about 150 the number that 
are available through the Government Printing Office. Last year 
about 5.5 million copies of these were distributed upon request. 
Sixty-five of these popular publications are of types available for 
congream distribution. 

e have five motion pictures that deal with various phases of 


Bureau research and research results. Last year these were shown to 
15,000 audiences by home economics groups in the States and were 
seen by more than a million people. 
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ADVISORY COMMITTEES 





IN 





RELATION TO THE 





BUREAU’S PROGRAM 





Your committee has been interested and has often asked about the 
extent to which the Bureau’s research is concerned with problems that 
are generally recognized as being important by the people who use 
our research. As you will remember, when the Bureau was created 
some 29 years ago, the scope and nature of its research was decided 
upon, within the authorization given by the Congress, in consultation 
with a committee of nationally recognized leaders in home economics. 

In addition there are advisory committees that are sponsored b 
the home economics division of the Association of Land Grant Col. 
leges and Universities—committees made up of research leaders, 
teachers, extension workers, and others who work with families, to 
outline the research that they feel is needed in relation to their work. 
Such questions are also considered by regional groups of technical 
workers that are sponsored by agricul ltural experiment stations and 
the Department, by interdepartmental committees, by professional 
societies, and by the National Research Council. And, as you know, 
the advisory committees set up by the Department in connection 
with the Research and Marketing Act of 1946 have made specific 

recommendations for work in many fields within the Bureau’s au- 
thority and competence. The Bureau’s program is the result of the 
thinking of these groups and our own staff, 

Insofar as our program lies within the fields that are of interest 
to the Department’s advisory committees, and that covers between 
80 and 85 percent of our work, all the work under way represents 
phases of those recommendations. There are many recommendations 
that we have not been able to implement because sufficient funds are 
not available. 

Now just a few words about some of the newer phases of work we 
are undertaking. 

RESEARCH EMPHASES 


We feel in a time like this when production is a major national 
problem that all we can do toward directing our research so as to 
contrikute toward the prevention of waste of material or human 
resources is of great importance, as we emphasized in our hearings 
last year. We feel that it is just as much a part of the defense effort 
to use well what is produced as it is to increase production. 








RESEARCH ON THE 





UTILIZATION 





OF FOOD IN THE HOME 








The Special Advisory Committee on Food and Nutrition set up by 
the Department recommended that Bureau studies on food composi- 
tion and nutritional requirements of people be strengthened to provide 
a firm basis for diet planning that could guide production and dis- 
tribution as well as consumption. They urged it because, as they said, 
it was important to national defense and the fulfillment of the De- 
partment’s responsibility in providing food and proper nutrition for 
the people. 

Consequently we are planning to continue in 1953 as we are in 1952, 
our research on composition and nutritive value of foods at approxi- 
mately the same level as last year. This includes research on the 
distribution in foods of some of these more recently discovered nu- 
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trients like the vitamin, pantothenic acid, for example, and in addition 
to continuing the work on amino acids and essential fatty acids, we 
hope to undertake further research on the distribution in foods of some 
well known nutrients, whose significance is becoming increasingly 
recognized. Sodium, for example, is of importance in connection 
with diets for people with hypertension, and available carbohydrates 
for the planning of better diets for diabetics. As you know, diabetics 
form a large portion of our population. 

We also. have some studies under way on the extent to which the 
body can use these various nutrients from different foods. 

We expect to continue our studies of human requirements and the 
body’s response to food at about the same level na tad year. We feel 
these are basic to sound nutritional advice on food consumption. 

I am sure that you have heard over the radio and in other ways the 
statistics that life insurance companies are releasing on the relation- 
ship between overweightedness in man and the incidence of certain 
kinds of disease: heart ailments, diabetes, tumors, and so on. 

We question whether it is just a matter of being overweight, and 
just a matter of excess calories. From work in our laboratories, we 
believe that food is a factor in some of these renal-cardiovascular 
diseases. But we do not think it is just overweightedness for two 
reasons: (1) There is a fairly high incidence of these diseases among 
people who are not overweight, and (2) these diseases are more preva- 
lent in men than among women and after 35 the life insurance statistics 
tell us there are more women overweight than there are men. 

Mr. Anpersen. I had a discussion this past year with a friend of 
mine who happens to be a medical doctor and he said that a good 
deal of the cause for high blood pressure could perhaps be attributed 
to the improper diet that people were having, especially in the line 
of consumption of too many eggs. Is there justification for such 
statement, in your opinion? 

Dr. Sriepetina. I would like to talk about that: About 7 or 8 
years ago, Dr. Sherman, who was then Chief of the Bureau, was 
concerned about questions that were being raised as to high con- 
sumption of eggs. We started some long-term studies to enable us 
to follow through generations the effect on life and health of laboratory 
animals, of different proportions of egg in the diet. When egg was 
the sole source of protein we found no evidence of any abnormal 
effect. But because a lot of people in a well-to-do country sometimes 
eat eggs or other high protein foods on top of an already good diet, 
we thought we should investigate that matter. 

We found that when we fed large quantities of egg, on top of an 
already adequate diet we got impairments of certain vital organs. 
Now, for instance, this chart shows the kind of damage to kidney tissue 
that took place when we had fed rats a mixture of three parts of an 
adequate diet and one part dried egg. This is the way normal tissue 
should look [indicating]. The animal developed kidney lesions, 
greatly distended re, ll filled with degenerative material, which 
interfered with kidney activity. 

Then in the same animals we found damaged heart muscle. This 
shows what normal heart tissue should look like [indicating]. 

Damage is evidenced by the development of scar tissue and calcium 
deposited in that scar tissue. You find it not only in the heart tissue 
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itself, but we have found it in the aorta. This dark part represents 
calcium deposits in the aorta. 

We also find in these animals, damaged lung tissue. This is the 
way normal lung tissue should look [indicating]. In these experi- 
mental animals a high percentage with alveoli were found filled with 
inflammatory tissue. 

There are medical research people who think that this inflammatory 
tissue in the lungs is a forerunner of bronchiectasis in rats, and is 
analogous in the rat to senile degenerative disease in man. 

We have been able to produce high blood pressure in these animals, 
through diet only, and workers of the National Institutes of Health 
tell us that to their knowledge this is the first time that it has been 
possible to produce high blood pressure through diet alone. 

Now to get back to what the diet is like that produces these results. 
This chart [indicating] shows the rate of growth. The green line 
shows the rate of growth that is normal for laboratory animals on an 
ordinary stock ration. This is gain in weight for age. The green 
line shows what you normally expect. 

What I am going to call a standard ration from here on out is a diet 
the composition of which we can control a little better by using some 
semipurified materials. It is as good a diet as we know how to make 
for laboratory animals. 

This black line represents rate of growth on the standard ration 
and, as you see it is as good if not better, as that supported by the 
stock ration. 

This orange line represents rate of growth on experimental diet 
which is made up of three parts of the standard ration and one part of 
dried egg. This is a food rich in fat and rich in protein and, as you 
said, high in cholesterol. This chart shows the rate of death, the 

ercentage of animals that die at different ages on the standard diet. 
“ven on the diet as good as we know now how to make, we get a cer- 
tain amount of kidney impairment, heart lesions, and calcified arteries. 
We do not kiow why that is. It is something that seems to normally 
occur among older animals. Whether it could be entirely prevented 
by diet we do not know. 

Here is a chart showing the death rate of animals on three different 
rations. The black line represents animals on the standard ration. 
The blue line, animals fed egg only, or egg plus calcium. We know 
that egg does not have enough calcium in it for continued well-being 
in the rat. You will see that that death rate on egg follows closely 
the one of the standard diet alone. But when you feed three parts 
of the standard diet and one part of the dried egg, you get a higher 
death rate. Death comes earlier and a higher percentage of animals 
die at every age. We do not know what it is about the combination 
that exaggerates what you get on each one alone. 

We do not think it is cholesterol, of itself, which is what you were 
asking about, because there is much more cholesterol in the egg diet 
alone than there is in the combination. . However, we think there 
must be some imbalance of certain nutrients and we are trying to find 
out what that imbalance is. 

To give us some clue as to what that imbalance is, we are repeating 
the work with egg and in parallel have set up experiments with three 
food combinations that have the same amount of fat, and, as nearly 
as we can make it, the same amount of protein as is provided by the 
dried egg. 
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Mr. ANDERSEN. Doctor, are you collaborating with Public Health 
Service in this particular work? 

Dr. Strepetine. Yes. A pathologist from the Institute of Experi- 
mental Biology and Medicine is working with us on this. We have 
discussed it with Dr. Wilder, Director of the Institutes of Arthritis and 
Metabolic Diseases, and he is very much interested in it. 

Mr. AnperseEN. I think this is very important work. 

Dr. Streseuine. In addition to egg, our current studies involve: 
beef and suet, to give the same proportion of fat and protein as in 
egg; milk and butter, and peanuts. 

We are interested in learning whether or not there is a difference 
among those four foods, because, while we are keeping protein and 
fat constant, the other nutrients associated with these four foods are 
very different. Milk for example, is high in calcium and in certain 
vitamins that you do not find in peanuts and so on. We are hoping 
to get some clues that will enable us to track down this matter of 
interrelationships of nutrients a little more. 

Study of the response of the body to food combinations we feel is 
extremely important as a basis for advice on food consumption. 
If we get some clues here we hope to cooperate with the National 
Institutes of Health and with the University of Minnesota where 
they are following a group of men from their middle thirties through 
life, studying the physiological changes that take place to see if 
they can find out what happens in man prior to the development of 
heart ailments, or other renal-cardiovascular diseases. Our studies 
are not sufficiently far along to know whether we shali have re- 
sults that will be useful in the study of man but if we do, we hope to 
cooperate with those two institutions in following through. 


STUDY OF AMOUNT OF USABLE MATERIAL IN FOODS 


Another type of food research to which we are giving increased 
attention is the determination of the amount of usable material that 
the consumer gets when she buys food in different forms and for 
different purposes. That research has been given high priority by 
three different commodity advisory committees to the Department. 

Related to this is a piece of work that we have undertaken for the 
Quartermaster Corps on funds they have made available to us; 
namely, to learn how much usable material there is when it gets to 
the soldier’s plate, in terms of physical weight, chemical composition, 
and nutritional value when beef is bought according to Army speci- 
fications and cooked and handled under Army mess conditions. The 
Quartermaster Corps wants the results of the work to enable them to 
improve procurement specifications and to reduce the amount of 
waste now taking place, particularly of fat. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS FOR URBAN CONSUMERS 


With the development of the Research and Marketing Act spon- 
sored educational programs for urban consumers by the Extension 
Service and the marketing groups, and with encouragement from a 
special committee on information that was set up under the Research 
and Marketing Act advisory committee system, we are undertaking 
a new series of bulletins called Food Facts for Consumer Education. 
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Each bulletin represents the facts about one commodity that will 
help people in buying and making best use of available foods. To 
date, we have issued only two; one on tomatoes and one on peaches. 
There are three others in various stages of preparation. 

We take reports of research studies; surveys made by Government 
and industry; regulations regarding food; information that workers in 
Government sail industry have about a food and put it all together 
in a single place so that extension workers, nutritionists, food editors, 
marketing specialists, teachers, and dieticians can have the facts in 
one place. 

It takes a great deal of time to go through all of this background 
material, and bring it together. Because tains responsible for these 
educational programs often do not have time to examine and properly 
evaluate the wide variety of source materials, conflicting statements 
are issued. We hope that this series of bulletins eventually will bring 
together in one place reference materials on many commodities. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Do you contemplate extending this work to other 
foods besides those mentioned? 

Dr. Stresetina. Yes, but the work goes slowly because we only have 
one person who can give part time to it. We hope to have one on 
apples later. There is a good deal of research just coming to a con- 
clusion and we do not want to compile one on apples until that is 
finished. 

For example, research such as was conducted cooperatively with the 
north central region on the marketing of apples, information on varie- 
ties, on the amount of edible material from different varieties at 
different seasons and their suitability for different purposes and so on. 


OTHER BUREAU RESEARCH 


About two-thirds of the Bureau’s total effort is on food, but we are 
continuing a small amount of important research on clothing, housing, 
household equipment, and other aspects of family living. 

Advisory committees on these subjects have not as yet been estab- 
lished by the Department, but I may say that all of our projects in 
these fields deal with problems on which the Extension Service and 
other teaching groups are coming to us for advice, and all of them have 
been recommended by various home economics groups that are close 
to the problems faced by homemakers or by technical, professional, 
and business groups wanting unbiased information. 

The advisory committee of the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion has repeatedly emphasized that we should have more research 
in home management that would help to meet the growing demand for 
research-based educational materials on time and money management 
in the home; on simplified housekeeping procedures and management; 
on child development and so on. As the mobilization effort draws 
more women into industry, or requires more work on farms, we feel 
that these problems will become increasingly acute. While we have 
not been able to expand our program in this field, we have modified it 
somewhat to help meet these needs. 

The extent to which we can implement a program of research de- 
pends, of course, upon our staff and their scientific and technical 
qualifications. As a matter of fact, we now have fewer staff members 
in the classified service than at any time since 1945—before the 
program was expanded under the Research and Marketing Act. 
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In recent years, the scope of the Bureau’s program has been cut 
both by reductions in appropriations and increased costs. Our esti- 
mate of the average number of employees in 1951 is 243, and we have 
240 budgeted for 1953, as compared with 277 last year. 

Mr. AnpERSEN. You do have other employees doing work under 
the Research and Marketing Act funds, do you not? 

Dr. StieBELING. We have $8,700 this year, which supports one ful!- 
time and one part-time person under the title II. 

Mr. AnpersEN. That is all that you received for this year? 

Dr. Stizse.ine. That is right, sir. 

Mr. ANperRsEN. Thank you. 

Dr. StieBetinGc. The decreases in personnel are 12 percent and 13 
percent.for 1952 and 1953 as compared with last year. Offsetting this 
slightly is an increase of about 2 percent in the number of working days 
from the staff as a result of the new leave laws that went into effect on 
January 6. At the present time 9 percent of our employees are en- 
titled to 13 days of annual leave, 73 percent are entitled to 20 days, and 
18 percent are entitled to 26 days. 

We are expediting many phases of the Bureau’s research through 
contract and cooperative arrangement with institutions who have 
specialized personnel and facilities. Through contracts and coopera- 
tive arrangements, we had research under way last year in 39 institu- 
tions in 25 States and in Hawaii. 

We are endeavoring to give the public the best possible returns on 
the funds entrusted to us for research. We give careful attention to 
the selection of problems for study, and the development of economical 
experimental design. We try to recruit and develop highly com- 
petent staff. We are giving continuous attention to the conservation 
of manpower and efficiency of operation. 

In 1951 we adopted 16 suggestions from employees for improve- 
ments in work management and made cash awards to seven employees 
for suggestions that reduced the cost of certain Bureau operations, 
thus enabling us to have a somewhat greater output for the same 
expenditure. 

Our objective, of course, is to develop information that will help 
the Nation and its families to make the best use of the fruits of the 
field and the products of industry, and to meet capably the demands 
of peacetime living, as well as those of wartime emergency. 

Mr. Wuirren. Dr. Stiebeling, I believe this is one of the finest 
presentations we have had. It make us feel good to realize that this 
Bureau is doing the splendid job shown by your report. 

At times the public overlooks the fact that this so-called basic 
research is the basis of much of the service work done by the Exten- 
sion Service and others in the field dealing with people, and the 
success that they have is largely dependent upon the accuracy and the 
availability of results which your group have gotten. 

I am so well satisfied personally with the presentation that it is 
hard to ask you further questions. 

There is perhaps one thing upon which you have not touched which 
might well go in the record and that has to do with the work you do 
in the school-lunch program. I know you do give some attention to 
that. You might briefly tell us about that. 
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NATIONAL SCHOOL-LUNCH PROGRAM 


Dr. Stizsetine. This year we have an allotment from the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration of $27,000. With those funds, 
reinforced somewhat by our own, we are continuing to develop recipes 
to promote the use of the foods which the school-lunch program 
provide directly to schools, and which some of the cooks and managers 
do not know how to use too effectively. 

We are putting increased emphasis this year on management 
problems of the school lunch. For example, as I indicated earlier 
we have developed some slide sets for use in training programs, 
sponsored by the school-lunch groups in the States, to help the cooks 
and the managers prepare food in a way that will be more acceptable 
to children. We are emphasizing proper cooking of vegetables and 
the baking of yeast bread with formulas that make it taste more 
like home-made bread that the children like. 

We have completed a small study of the relative efficiency of 
type A fixed lunches in schools as compared to free-choice lunches 
that children might select from a cafeteria counter. We found, for 
example, that whereas the average expenditure per lunch per child 
in schools using a type A lunch was 20 to 25 cents to get the same 
nourishment when children chose from a cafeteria counter took 
about 40 cents. The children who spent only 20 to 25 cents for a 
free-choice lunch got less than half of the nutritive value provided 
by a type A lunch. 

This study of the comparative nutritive value and acceptability of 
two ways of serving food was made with a relatively small number of 
schools, eight pairs of schools. 

Such studies, and studies on efficiency of lay-out in the kitchen so 
work can be done with less labor, represent other types of projects 
which we have undertaken for the Production and Marketing Admin- 
istration school-lunch program. All of the studies we undertake on 
funds allotted for the school-lunch program are developed coopera- 
tively with those responsible for its administration so that the work 
will have practical value to the program as well as of scientific interest. 

Mr. Wuirrten. I believe that is fine with regard to that subject. 

Have you any questions, Mr. Bates? 

Mr. Bares. I have no questions. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Andersen? 

Mr. ANpERSEN. Dr. Stiebeling has made a splendid presentation. 
I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 


PAMPHLETS ON REPAIR OF HOUSEHOLD EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Horan. I see one of your fields of endeavor is housing and 
household equipment. 

A great many housewives now have so much automatic equipment 
that they find themselves at the mercy of the service companies. Is 
there any way we can liberate them? 

Dr. StreBEeLinG. That is a real problem, Mr. Horan. 

Mr. Horan. I introduced a bill requiring the supplying of manuals 
setting out simple repair and maintenance. 

Dr. Stresetinc. During the last war we put out a number of 
charts on simple mmacnald, repairs that were found to be very useful. 
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We have had some discussion with manufacturers on the possibility 
of putting out some movie shorts on how to make certain simple 
repairs. 

2 our household equipment work we have been concentrating for 
several years on home freezers and their operations, how to take care 
of them, and we have a publication on home freezers. We are now 
working on the laundry equipment. We are studying the operation 
of domestic washing machines. 

We saw a copy of your bill and I asked Miss O’Brien to discuss 
with our household equipment staff the problems that the bill would 
bring up. I would ask her to report on that. 

Miss O’Brien. We think it would be very helpful, Mr. Horan. 
One aspect of the problem which you have not mentioned is this matter 
of the small, portable types of electrical appliances that are very 
abundant on the market, many of which carry no instructions what- 
soever, and we believe that a book such as you describe in that bill 
would be extremely helpful to the purchaser. Not only would it 
help them to handle these things more effectively and thereby prolong 
the life of the equipment, but also we think that it would help from 
the standpoint of safety. It would reduce the hazards when the 
householder tries to repair the equipment in some way. These in- 
struction books would give them good instructions and we think it 
would be very helpful. 

Mr. Horan. There is a disturbing tendency for the distributors of 
household equipment to take a “public be damned” attitude. 

This bill has created quite a lot of interest. 

Dr. StrepetinG. You may have heard the advertisements for a 
book on making television repairs that one company has been broad- 
casting. 

Mr. Horan. I saw that. 

Mr. Wuirren. We want to thank you again for a very fine presen- 
tation, Dr. Stiebeling. 

Dr. Strepetine. Thank you very much. We hope to have the 
pleasure of having you visit us. 

Mr. Wuirren. We are going to plan on it this year. 
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Amounts available for obligation 


| 1951 actual | 1952 cstimate | 1953 estimate 








Appropriation or estimate _ - Ce aR ee A ‘ $1, 475, 000 $1, 621, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases. ._- a 
Reimbursements from other accounts. - - 


', 


, 





Total available for obligation. | e 1, 574, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings.._...._.__- Gece 





Obligations incurred_ 
Comparative transfer to ‘‘Salaries and expenses, ‘Office of Infor- 
mation, Agriculture”’ 








Total obligations___. Spe Take he 1, 575, 307 >. 574, 00 | : hk 622, 000 
| | 





Obligations by activities 
sieligaibai ao A EARS RCE? pMaNnCSD a a 
Description | 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
| 


Direct Obligations | 

. Dairy cattle breeding, feeding, and management $580, 050 | $561, 800 | $559, 800 

. Nutrition and physiology. -_-. sLacee Reg Pee 374, 372 | 373, 300 | 373, 300 

3. Dairy herd improvement ‘ 296, 626 | 297, 200 | 347, 200 

. Dairy products research. irache 303, 416 | 316, 700 | 316, 700 
Administration of the Process Butter Act - } 20, 009 | 24, 000 | 24, 000 


‘Potal Qiest Obligations... 22.2 cic oe ce if 574, 473 a fv 57 3, 000 “3 621, 000 


| 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other | 
| ] 
3. Dairy herd improvement = | 834 1, 000 1, 000 


Accounts 





TES SEILER 1, 575, 307 1, 574, 000 1, 622, 000 
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Obligations by objects 


Liat tL T 





Object classification 1951 actual 1952 estimate 1953 estimate 





Total number of permanent positions. 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 





Average salaries and grades: 

General schedule grades: 
i ede ik anna ohingdado ee «a= ca 
Average grade 

Crafts, protective, and custodial grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade 

Ungraded positions: Average salary 





Direct Obligations 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions... ...........-...-.5.... , 114, | $1, 162, 890 
Part-time and temporary positions... -..........~-- ud 4, 5 | | 4,700 | 4, 700 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 3, 900 | 3, 900 
Payment above basic rat 7 ; 10, 000 


I a a hl iis at ale 


Total personal services 1, 119, 038 j , 133, | 1, 181, 490 
Trave | , 509 | 0, j 10, 000 
yp ON RES ee a al Dep } 7, 367 7, 000 
Communication services | . 5, 000 
Rents and utility services 3, 26 33, 33, 300 
Printing and reproduction 38, 37 A 42, 100 
Other contractual services 19, 039 000 | 20, 000 

Services performed by other agencies_.__-........--- -| 100, 762 | 5 | 121, 000 
Supplies and materials | 199, 961 | 7 178, 110 
Equipment 36, 216 25, 000 
Lands and structures. -..-...--.-..---- Be ae an he athe | 8, 000 
Taxes and assessments 996 | 


Subtotal | 1,578,543 | 1,577, 000 | 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence } 4, 070 4, 000 | 
Total direct obligations ayy 574, 473 We 1, 573, ( 000. } i 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts 
07 Other contractual services 
Total obligations 


Analysis of expenditures 





1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 





Unliquidated obligations, start of year 047 | $181, 302 | $146, 831 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years 372 |.--. 
Obligations incurred during the year 1, 575, 807 | 1,574, 000 | 4 622, 000 


1, 682,226 | 1,755,302 
Deduct: 


Reimbursable obligations 834 1, 000 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year 181, 302 
Obligated balance carried to certified claims account 134 





Total expenditures 1, 499, 956 








Rxpgnditares are distribufted as-follows: 
Out of current authorizations 1, 393, 978 1, 470, 247 
Out of prior authorizations 105, 978 180, 137, 302 
Out of anticipated 1952 supplemental ‘for pay increases. 88 
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Mr. Wuirren. I would like to have pages 159, 160, and 164 
through 169 of the justification inserted in the record at this point. 
(The data referred to is as follows:) 


Bureau or Dairy INpusTRY 
PURPOSE STATEMENT 


The Bureau cf Dairy Industry was established July 1, 1924, pursuant to the 
act of May 29, 1924. Its activities comprise four broad areas of research, as 
described below, and enforcement of regulations governing the manufacture of 
process butter. 

1. Breeding, feeding, and management of dairy cattle and the inter-relationship 
of conformation, internal anatomy, and mammary development to producing 
capacity. ’ 

2. Determinination of the effect of nutrition on growth, health, reproduction, 
and lactation, and the physiological processes affecting the usefulness of dairy 
cattle, including the vitamin requirements of calves, methods of evaluating 
forages, effects of renovation and rotations on pasture production, relation of 
nutrition to sterlity, and the usefulness of grass silage in the ration of growing 
heifers. 

3. Compilation and analysis of genealogical and production data on approxi- 
mately 1,200,000 cows in 43,000 dairy herd improvement association herds to 
evaluate the genetic make-up of individual animals, particularly sires, in order that 
the hereditary influence of sires possessing an inheritance for high producing ca- 
pacity may be disseminated to the general dairy cow population. 

4. Determination of the physical and chemical properties of milk and milk 
products and the effect of variations in handling and processing procedures; the 
species of microorganisms in milk and their characteristics, action and control 
in dairy products manufacture; and the development of new and improved 
methods of manufacture and use of milk products and byproducts. 

The Bureau of Dairy Industry conducts research in Washington, at six field 
stations, and at fourteen State Agricultural Experiment Stations. The staff 
pray = a on November 30, 1951, numbered 255, of whom 141 were stationed in 
the field. 


Appropriated funds: 
Estimated, 1952 $1, 573, 000 
Budget estimate, 1953 1, 621, 000 


Appropriation act, 1952 
Anticipated pay adjustment supplemental 


Base for 1953 
Budget estimate, 1953 1, 621, 000 


Increase 
Summary of increases and decreases, 1953 
For strengthening dairy herd improvement work, and to place it on a 


more nearly current basis 
Decrease due to partial absorption of pay adjustment costs 
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Project statement 





Project 


1952 Increase 1953 
(estimated) crease (—-) (estimated) 








Dairy cattle breeding, feeding, and management....| $580, 050 $561, 800 
Nutrition and physiolog 373, 300 373, 300 
Dairy herd improvement._..........---------------- 296, 626 297, 200 347, 200 
4. D products os ; 316, 700 
5. Administration of the Process Butter Act 20, 009 24, 000 24, 000 
Unobligated balance Beane 
Total pay adjustment costs t [111, 800} 


1. 
2. 
3. 





Total available or estimate ; . 1, 621, 000 


Transfer in 1952 estimates to “Salaries and expenses, 
Office of Information, Agriculture’’ 

Reduction pursuant to sec. 1214 

Anticipated pay adjustment supplemental 














Total appropriation or estimate 1, 617, 500 











Stratus oF Procram 
CURRENT ACTIVITIES 


The Bureau conducts specialized research pertaining to dairy cattle, milk, and 
milk products. It cooperates with State and other Federal agencies, and with 
individuals and organizations in the dairy industry, including processors of milk 
and milk products. Mejor phases of the research program inelude— 

Ai search in dairy cattle genetics, including investigations to determine 
the relative usefulness of various systems of breeding in improving milking, 
reproductive, and disease-resistant qualities; feeding and management 
studies; anatomical studies to determine relationships between physical 
characteristics and milking ability; growth and development studies based 
on body weight and skeletal measurements; and methods of selecting profit- 
able producers at an early age. Physiological reactions of dairy animals to 
extreme temperatures are also being determined to aid in improving dairy 
cattle in the southern sections by breeding. 

2. Research in dairy-cattle nutrition and physiology to develop methods 
leading to the economical production of milk. Such research includes the 
evaluation of feeds and feeding regimes, the nutritional requirements of 
cattle, feeding procedures and other factors affecting the milk-producing 
capacity of dairy cows, and of the nutritional value of milk as well as the 
relation of the nutrition of the cow to the nutritive qualities of the milk 
produced. 

3. Research in the basic principles of sanitary milk production and handling 
to preserve the palatability and nutritive and sanitary qualities of milk and 
to improve the quality and reduce the cost of manufacture of dairy products; 
to develop the domestic manufacture of dairy products; and to increase the 
utilization of milk products and byproducts in foods. 

The Bureau also demonstrates at regional dairy experiment stations the dairy 
practices applicable to such regions, and conducts a national dairy-herd-improve- 
ment program in cooperation with the State extension services to improve the 
producing efficiency of dairy cows by applying the results of research in dairy- 
cattle breeding, feeding, and management. The average production of the 
1,200,000 cows in Dairy Herd Improvement Association herds is approximately 
double the average production of all cows in the national dairy-herd. Among the 
projects now being conducted, the following are selected as typical: 

1. Evaluation of outbreeding, inbreeding of various intensities, proved sire 
poe and crossbreeding in improving the milk producing qualities of dairy 
cattie. 

2. Determinations of the reactions of dairy animals to heat stress and causes 
of severe declines in milk production. 

Pc pony on evaluation and utilization of the nutrients of forage crops by 

iry cattle. . 

4, Experiments to determine the vitamin B,, activity of various dairy products. 


5. The effect of spraying forage crops with insecticides on the concentration 
of the insecticides in milk when cows are fed the sprayed forage. 
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6. To dete:mine the cause for and to develop means of preventing the develop- 
ment of the common defects in body, color, and flavor in stored condensed and 
evaporated milks. 

7. Development of methods of processing and determination of the conditions 
of handling and storing normal and concentrated milks in Jiquid or frozen con- 
dition. 

8. Develenasent of methods for the manufacture of foreign-type cheeses, i. e., 
Swiss, Roquefort, brick, and Italian types, especially from pasteurized milk. 

9. Deve elopment of new forms of and new uses for milk byproducts in ice 
cream, sherbets, and bakery products. 


SELECTED EXAMPLES OF RECENT PROGRESS 


1. Standards for growth and weight developed for Holsteins and for Jerseys 
provide a basis for evaluating results obtained in experimental and practical 
work in the breeding, nutrition, and management of dairy cattle. 

2. At comparable ages, stages of lactation and size, Red Sindhi crosses have 
been found to change less in body temperature and respiration rate than Jerseys 
or Holsteins wren exposed to high temperatures, indicating a higher heat toler- 
ance. At 105° F. and 60 percent relative humidity, the respiration rate increased 
to 140 per minute in Jerseys, but to only 120 in Red Sindhi crosses. Correspond- 
ing elevation of body temperature was 4° F. for Jerseys and 2° F. for Red Sindhi 
crosses. 

3. Using rats as experimental animals it was found that milk and milk products 
containing adequate amounts of By» will prevent abnormalities such as decreases 
in birth weight, a high early infant mortality, subnormal growth rate, and delayed 
sexual maturity. 

4. Calves fed a synthetic (semiprrified) milk had much lower blood vitamin A 
values but storage of tris vitamin in the liver compared favorably with that of 
normally fed calves. Some unknown factors apprently control the level of vitamin 
A in the blood. 

5. Good quality brome grass-lacino clover, or orchard grass-ladino clover hay 
mixtures may replace alfalfa hay in the ration of dairy heifers when corn silage 
and a limited grain allowance make up the rest of the ration. 

6. Holstein beifera allowed free choice .of both alfalfa hav and ‘alfalfa silage 
cons mad about equal amounts of dry matter from each at three months of age, 
but at six months of age they consumed four times as much dry matter from the 
silaze, indicating that the appetite for silage increases with age. 

7. Increased yields, improved distribution or nutrients, and economy in the 
production of feed nutrients was achieved by renovating permanent pastures by 
means of tillage, the application of fertilizer, and seeding to high-yielding grasses 
and legumes. 

8. Cows fed thyroprotein (a synthetic hormone) during a full lactation period 
did not produce more milk than cows fed at the same level without the hormone. 

9. A new technique for determining the amount of feed digested by animals 
has been found satisfactory. 

10. Dehydrated pelleted alfalfa promoted greater growth and a greater storage 
of vitamin A in calves from birth to 105 days of age than field-cured alfalfa hay. 

11. Lindane and DDT were detected in the milk of cows fed hay that had been 
field-sprayed with recommended amounts of these insecticides for insect control 
and harvested 10 to 14 days later. The milk of cows fed forage harvested 7 to 
10 days following field-spraying with recommended amounts of chlordane, 
toxaphene and methoxychlor did not disclose the presence of these insecticides. 
Lindane excreted in cow’s milk gives a pronounced off-flavor when present in 
sufficient concentrations. 

12. A oa for dtermining the enzyme phosphatase and glycogen (sugar) 
in the reproductive tract of dairy cattle has been developed as an aid in studying 
causes of infertility. 

13. Ascorbic-acid deficiency does not appear to be a factor in the fertility of 
cows. 

14. Underfeeding delays the onset of sexual maturity in both helfers and bulls. 
Overfeeding speeds up the onset of sexual maturity. 

15. Silage preserved in gas-tight, glass-coated steel silos lost considerably less 
dry matter than silage stored in conventienal silos. 

16. Spray-dried whole milk was found to contain the equivalent of about 38 
micrograms of By, indicating there is no destruction of By; in the drying process. 
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17. No significant differences were found in the By concentration of milk 
pasteurized by the holding method (143° for 30 minutes) or the so-called flash 
method (160° for 15 seconds). 

18. 1,186,615 cows in 42,949 herds are on test in dairy herd improvement 
associations in 1951, representing the largest number of cows and herds ever en- 
rolled in the DHIA program. The average butterfat production of DHIA cows 
is 370 pounds compared to 211 pounds for all cows of the Nation. 

19. 2,817 sires were proved in dairy herd improvement associations in 1950. 
Their daughters produced an average of 9,856 pounds of milk and 405 pounds 
of butterfat as compared to 9,761 and 397 pounds of milk and butterfat, respec- 
tively, in 1949. Over one-third of sires proved during 1950 had daughters whose 
average butterfat production exceeded 425 pounds in 1951. 

20. 2,102 sires were used in artificial breeding associations, of which 36.4 per- 
cent had 5 or more daughters with DHIA production records. These daughters 
produced an average of 443 pounds of butterfat. 

21. Cow’s milk concentrated in the ratio of 3 to 1 can be reconstituted to a 
satisfactory beverage provided it has been frozen and maintained at a tempera- 
ture of —10° F. or lower. While the physical condition will remain satisfactory 
for a year or more, the flavor will remain satisfactory for a shorter period of time. 
Goat’s milk can be preserved from the flush season to the season of low production 
by freezing and storage under similar conditions. It remains satisfactory in 
texture and flavor for a longer time than does cow’s milk. ‘ 

22. The process originally devised for utilizing the proteins from whey by iso- 
lation and processing through the action of an enzyme to give a product of suitable 
smoothness and agreeable flavor for use in the manufacture of spreads, cheese 
foods, and similar products was found to be applicable only to Swiss cheese. A 
modification of the procedure has now been devised for using Cheddar-cheese 
whey for the same purposes. The use of these proteins should increase the 
monetary return for cheese milk and avoid waste through more efficient utiliza- 
tion of milk constituents. 

23. An improved procedure for making brick cheese has resulted in a more 
satisfactory and uniform product. 

24. The use of whey in the manufacture of sherbets provides for the utiliza- 
tion of a portion of a byproduct of the cheese industry and improves the quality 
of sherbets by imparting a richness and smoothness not obtainable with the usual 
ingredients. 

Receipts from sales of dairy products and animals 
[Deposited in miscellaneous receipts of the Treasury] 


Fiscal year: Recei pts Receipts 
$157, 802 ¢ $109, 862 
149, 082 ¢ 149, 730 
128, 328 


Statement of obligations under allotment and other funds 





| Estimated | Estimated 


obligations, | obligations, 
1952 | 1953 


esha 
| Obligations 
Item | 1951 





Agricultural Marketing Act (RMA—title II), Agriculture 
(Bureau of Dairy Industry): Marketing research and services_| $52, 771 | $19, 000 
Obligations under reimbursements from governmental and | | 
other agencies: For dairy herd improvement..._--......--..| 834 | A | 1, 000 


Total obligations under allotment and other funds | 53, 605 | 20, 20, 000 





Mr. Wurrren. We are always glad to have Dr. Reed with us. The 
members of this committee, through the years, have had confidence in 
the job that he has been doing. I know that is the general feeling, too, 
of the dairymen throughout the country. 

We will be glad to have your general statement, at this time. 


94651—52—pt. 1-21 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Reep. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity to discuss 
with you the program and progress of the work and needs of the 
Bureau of Dairy Industry. I deem it also a part of my responsibility 
to call your attention to some of the problems facing the dairy industry 
in these difficult times, and to indicate the need for research to aid the 
industry in meeting these problems as it strives to provide the people 
with adequate supplies of milk and milk products. 


MILK AND ITS PRODUCTS ARE IMPORTANT FOODS 


I need not tell you that increasing quantities of milk and its prod- 
ucts are needed each year to provide an improved diet for the people 
of this country. Milk is considered at the top of the essential foods 
for better nutrition. Milk and its products are cheap foods rela- 
tively, in spite of the fact that many people consider them expensive. 
You also know that the dairy industry is the bulwark of American 
agriculture and that the dairy cow is an important source of farm 
income in all sections of our country. A dairy enterprise on a farm 
promotes good land use and conservation practices and provides a 
good market outlet for farm crops. 

Dairying is a confining occupation, however, requiring a high labor 
input that must be available at all times. The shortage of labor. 
high wages, and a desire on the part of workers for shorter workdays 
and workweeks, together with a relatively adverse cost-income 
relationship for milk and the relative shortage and high prices for 
feed, militate against an expansion of the dairy industry. 

As I look into the future, I am concerned about the ability of the 
dairy industry to continue to provide the people the volume of milk 
and milk products they now enjoy, which is necessary from the stand- 
point of good nutrition. 


PER CAPITA MILK PRODUCTION DECLINING 


In the past decade the number of milk cows on farms has decrease! 
over 1 million head and the trend may continue downward. Milk 
production per cow increased gradually during this period, however. 
so that total production has remained at about 120 billion pounds 
annually. However, our population has increased steadily each year. 
so that per capita production during this period has fallen from 865 
to 794 pounds. 

Now when one looks into the future and contemplates the increase 
of about 2 million people each year and a tendency toward a static 

sition or a further shrinking of the dairy-cow population, one 

comes concerned as to the ability of farmers to provide an adequate 
milk supply. This is especially true when one projects his thoughts 
20 to 25 years into the future. 


INCREASED EFFICIENCY IN PRODUCTION AND UTILIZATION NEEDED 


The picture is not all black, however, for there is opportunity to 
meet this situation, to a considerable extent at least, by increasing 
the efficiency of the entire dairy industry. This calls for not onl) 
an increase in milk production per cow but also for an increase in the 
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utilization of our total milk production as human food. We have 
made progress toward both objectives in the past decade but we still 
have a great way to go. These are the objectives to which I believe 
we should direct our major attention. ‘The progress we make in 
improving the efficiency of the dairy industry will depend in no small 
measure on how much research we do toward accomplishing these 
two objectives. 

I want to assure you that, in keeping with the recommendations 
of the Department research advisory committees and other groups 
and in keeping with current defense needs, the Bureau of Dairy 
Industry has directed its research programs to developing information 
both in the production and processing phases that will promote in- 
creased production and utilization of milk and milk products through 
more efficient operations. 


UNUSED PORTION OF MILK SUPPLY A LARGE POTENTIAL SOURCE OF FOOD 


Almost all of the fat produced in our milk supply is used as human 
food. This is not true of the solids-not-fat, the most valuable part 
of milk since it carries the proteins, minerals, and the water-soluble 
vitamins so essential for good nutrition. In the last decade the utiliza- 
tion of solids-not-fat as human food has increased from about 58 to 
70 percent of the total supply. This is good progress but we still have 
30 percent to go. 

he solids-not-fat that are not used in human food are found largely 
in skim milk, buttermilk, and whey—the byproducts of dairy products 
manufacture—and are largely fed to animals or wasted. In 1949, in 
the solids-not-fat that was not used for human food there was about 
1.6 billion pounds of the finest kind of protein. Now protein is one 
of the scarce, expensive items of human food. This amount of protein 
is equivalent to the entire protein needs of 25 million people for 1 year 
(based on the requirement for an average man). I use this illustra- 
tion to emphasize the large potential unused supply of protein (and 
of course the products carry other nutrients as well) that we can de- 
pend on in the future. This is one important place where the efficiency 
of our dairy industry needs to be improved. The industry itself 
through all these years has not been able to solve this problem 
completely. 

A great amount of research is needed not only to improve the quality 
of our major diary products, but also to convert the protein and other 
important food nutrients, found in milk byproducts into forms that 
will be utilized in the food supply of our people. 


BUREAU RESEARCH CONTRIBUTES TO INCREASED UTILIZATION OF 
MILK SOLIDS 


The research program of our dairy products research laboratories is 
doing all it can in this direction with available funds and equipment. 
We have recently, as you know, developed ways of using cheese whey 
in sherberts, buttermilk in ice cream, and larger amounts of milk 
solids-not-fat in bread and other bakery goods. We have developed 
a simple practical way of recovering solids from cheese whey that can 
be made into a palatable nutritious cheese spread. These develop- 
ments are ready for use and are being taken up to some extent by the 
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industry. We are intensifying our efforts on cheese because we believe 
that next to whole milk and dried and concentrated whole milks, 
cheese is the best way to market milk solids. We are also working on 
improvements in concentrated milks, work which is of special interest 
to the Armed Forces at this time. 

On the production side, much of our research program is directed 
toward increasing production per cow and the efficiency of milk 
production through breeding and greater efficiency in the conserva- 
tion and use of the farm-produced feed supply. 


FEEDING RESEARCH EMPHASIZE INCREASED USE OF FORAGES 


You are aware, I am sure, of the high demands on the Nation’s 
livestock feed supply, especially the feed grains. There is consider- 
able concern as to whether or not the production of feed grains can 
keep pace with the livestock-feed demands. We believe that one of 
the best ways to meet this situation is to develop and utilize pasture 
and roughage feeds to the fullest extent possible. Our research pro- 
grams in feeding and nutrition are pointed in this direction. Our 
research shows that when properly developed on dairy farms these 
feeds produce relatively large yields of essential feed nutrients at low 
costs. It also shows that our dairy cattle are underfed on these feeds 
and that production can be increased without an increase of grain 
feeding, if more liberal and uniform supplies of pasture and harvested 
forages are fed throughout the year. 

Milk production per cow has increased about 15 percent in the 
last decade. It can be increased a great deal more through better 
feeding. The problem is largely one of feed supply and better use of 
available feed supplies. We believe that the present methods of 
conserving and using forages on the average dairy farm are among 
the most inefficient practices in use. More research is needed to 
develop useful information on this problem. 


ADVANTAGES OF GRASS SILAGE DEMONSTRATED 


We have made good progress in this direction but much yet remains 
to be done. Our work in cooperation with the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering, showing the large 
losses of valuable feed nutrients in the wasteful methods employed 
for harvesting and preserving forage crops, is a most important 
contribution to this problem. : 

We have developed more efficient ways to conserve these important 
feeds but further improvements are to be desired. We are doing as 
much work as we can to improve the efficiency of preservation of 
grass silage, which we have found to be the most practical and efficient 
way to conserve the hay crop in humid areas. We are studying the 
use of grass silage in the dairy ration to develop answers to questions 
posed by farmers who are interested in making grass silage. 

We are obtaining good information on raising calves and heifers 
on maximum amounts of grass silage and hay, and a minimum amount 
of grain. We are able to raise dairy calves with as little as 500 pounds 
of grain, with no grain being fed at all from 8 to 12 months of age to 
calving time. If this feeding system were followed on a wide scale, 
it would save a tremendous amount of grain for other purposes. 
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Our research has shown that by proper renovation and manage- 
ment of old permanent pasture, milk production per acre can be 
increased as much as one-third. 

To promote and encourage greater use of roughage in the dairy 
ration, we must have better scientific techniques of evaluating the 
nutritional values of the nutrients in various roughages. Present 
methods are inadequate. Also, a fuller knowledge of the role of 
rumen micro-organisms in the digestion of fiber and the synthesis of 
nutrients in the rumen is required as more use is made of roughage 
feeds. Basic work of this kind is in progress in our laboratories. 














RESEARCH ON STERILITY IN PROGRESS 







We are also developing in cooperation with State experiment 
stations, information on the nutritional and physiological causes of 
sterility in dairy cattle. This type of research is difficult and slow 
to produce results but progress is being made in this direction. 








BREEDING RESEARCH DEMONSTRATES THE VALUE OF PROVED SIRES 





Another important phase of our work in improving production of 
dairy cows is our breeding research, with which I am sure you are 
uite familiar. If our farmers are to increase milk production 
aces h better feeding and management, they must have cows on 
their farms that possess the inherent ability to produce at high levels 
under existing environmental conditions. Our studies on systems 
of breeding have demonstrated that the continuous use of meritoriously 
proved sires is a sound procedure for herd improvement. The proved- 
sire idea now is an accepted fact in dairy cattle breeding circles, and 
it was the basis on which the artificial-breeding program was sold to 
farmers in this country. As a result more cows in farmers’ herds 
are bred to well-proved sires than ever before. I am sure this is one 
of the factors contributing to the increased production per cow in 
this country in the last few years. 
Our research has provided the first sound information on the value 
of cross-breeding of dairy cattle for those dairymen who are interested 
in developing high-producing commercial dairy cattle in this country. 






















STUDIES IN DEVELOPING HEAT-RESISTANT STRAINS OF DAIRY CATTLE 


MAKE PROGRESS 





More recently we have undertaken research work, in cooperation 
with Southern States, to develop heat-resistant strains of dairy cattle 
for use in the hotter areas of this country. While this work is not so 
far along, we are greatly encouraged by the results to date. The cross- 
breds we have produced from Jersey and Red Sindhi (Brahmans 
introduced from India) parents have performed unusually well and 
do possess greater heat-resistant qualities than their Jersey parents. 
We are undertaking basic physiological studies of the reaction of 
project animals to heat stress, which will aid us materially in our 
breeding research to develop more productive dairy cattle. 

The udder palpation work that we have told you about in the past 
continues to look encouraging as more information is obtained. We 
anticipate that this method of predicting the producing ability of a 
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dairy heifer, by determining the degree of udder development when it 
is about 4 months old, will aid farmers in selecting their herd replace- 
ments and in obtaining preliminary proof on sires. 

The cooperative regional breeding research projects, developed as a 
result of the Research and Marketing Act of 1946, are now well under- 
way and will soon be producing concrete results. They are an im- 
portant supplement and addition to the limited amount of work we 
have been able to do at Beltsville in the past. 


DAIRY HERD IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION WORK INCREASES 


Now I want to talk about the work of our Division of Dairy Herd 
Improvement Investigations. You are quite familiar with this pro- 
gram, which is in cooperation with the State colleges in the 48 States 
and with some 42,949 farmers in 2,143 cooperative DHIA’s. Our 
part of this important program is receiving, processing, and analyzing 
cow-production records sent in by farmers, through the State exten- 
sion services, and proving sires by comparing the records of the sires’ 
daughters with those of the daughters’ dams. 

The farmers through their cooperative herd improvement associa- 
tions supply these records. Last year the cost to them was more than 
$5 million. The proved-sire information that we develop is sent out 
to the States and is used by farmers and particularly by artificial- 
breeding associations for selecting sires. There has been a great 
demand for this information, which should be kept up to date to be 
of the most use. 


BUREAU UNABLE TO KEEP SIRE PROVING ON A CURRENT BASIS 


As you know, we have had great difficulty in keeping our part of 
this program on a current basis. In the past the Congress has been 
receptive to our requests for the necessary funds. The increase in 
funds granted in 1947 helped us greatly for a while, as the records 
show, but I am sorry to say that we again are unable to keep abreast 
of the workload imposed on us. The number of records received 
from the States has greatly increased during the last few years. The 
personnel we employ to process the records has cost us considerably 
more per individual in recent years, and as a result we have had 
fewer employees to do the work. 

The result has been a reduction in the number of bulls proved. 
Since the records we receive must undergo a certain amount of basic 
processing before they can be used in tabulations for proving bulls, 
this processing must be done first and kept reasonably on a current 
basis. With a limited force, proportionately more of the employees 
naa to be used on this preliminary work and fewer on actually proving 

ulls. 

Farmers, artificial-breeding association officials, and our coworkers 
in the State colleges, while they understand our problem beseech us 
to keep providing them with current up-to-date proved-sire informa- 
tion. Letters and resolutions have come to us from these sources 
urging that more be done on proving sires in this program. 

We have again come to Congress for help. The increase that we 
are asking this year pertains only to the DHIA sire-proving program. 
I earnestly urge your favorable consideration of this request. 
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BUREAU RESBARCH REVIEWED BY ADVISORY COMMITTEES 


I should like to say that during the year we have thoroughly re- 
viewed our whole program and have attempted to direct it so that it 
would produce the most concrete results needed during the years 
immediately ahead. 

In adjusting our program to meet the reductions this year we have 
endeavored to the best of our ability to eliminate those lines of work 
which for one reason or another were the least important or that 
did not lend themselves to quick results. We have endeavored to 
emphasize cooperative work with State agricultural experiment sta- 
tions, yet we realize the need for a strong program at our national 
headquarters. 

Further, I believe I can truthfully say that the Department Advisory 
Committees have become thoroughly acquainted with our program 
and that it to a high degree conforms with their recommendations. 


BUREAU RESEARCH KEYED TO DEFENSE 


Finally, the research program of the Bureau of Dairy Industry is 
devoted to the problems of breeding and selection of more efficient 
dairy cows, better methods and means of using our feed supply, and 
the development of more efficient ways of utilizing all of the nutrients 
produced by our national dairy herd. Such a program is a very 
definite contribution to our national defense and is also of the greatest 
importance for providing an adequate food supply for the continuing 
expansion of our population in times of peace. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE ASSISTANCE 


Mr. Wairren. What part of your experimentation has been 
submitted to the advisory committees, Dr. Reed? 

Dr. Reep. Only last week, we completed our annual meeting with 
the dairy commodity committee. 

We presented to them all of our projects and in as much time as they 
had to give to us in their busy curriculum, we gave demonstrations, 
of work in progress. We had a very helpful meeting. I appreciate 
their attitude and assistance very much, They are not trying to run 
it, but serve in an advisory capacity. 

Mr. Wuirrren. The committee does not expect you to let them 
select your projects but we do think it is very helpful to follow them 
as much as conditions will permit and even where you differ with them, 
it is well for there to be an exchange of views. 
Dr. Rerp. They have been very helpful to us. 


USE OF DAIRY RESEARCH BY INDUSTRY 


Mr. Wuirren. I think you have presented your program in a very 
fine fashion. We do sometimes wonder to what extent the results of 
this work are accepted and utilized by the industry. 

We know there has been progress, but we would like to have in the 
record a report as to how much of the work is used. After all, the 
reason for doing it is to get it adopted by the people in the dairy 
industry. 
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Dr. Reep. I am not prepared to furnish it right now, but I can 
place in the record a statement concerning the material we have sent 
out through publications and processed material to the industry. 


Mr. Wuirren. You might prepare something for us on that for the 
record. 


Dr. Reep. We will include a statement in the record. 
(The information referred to is as follows:) 


We publish the results of our research, and also suggestions or recommendations 
based on the research, in the several different types of publications issued in 
printed form by the Department of Agriculture. These publications include 
technical bulletins, circulars, farmers’ bulletins, leaflets, agricultural handbooks, 
program aids, the Agricultural Yearbook, and the Annual Report of the Bureau 
Chief. The number of BDI publications issued in this class was 11 in 1951; 10 in 
1950; and 7 in 1949. 

Results of our research are also published in technical and trade journals outside 
the Department. The number of articles (technical and popular) we submitted 
for publication in these journals was 76 in 1951; 45 in 1950; and 64 in 1949. 

In addition, we issue progress reports on our research, and also practical sugges- 
tions based on the research, in our BDI-Inf series (processed). The number of 
processed reports issued was 29 in 1951; 42 in 1950; and 21 in 1949. The number 
of copies of the various reports distributed ranged from 200 in some cases to 13,000 
in other cases, depending on the demand. 

Our processed information also includes the monthly Dairy-Herd-Improvement 
Association Letter, which gives association members and other dairymen our 
latest information about sires proved in DHIA herds. About 7,500 copies are 
issued each month and mailed on request to DHIA members, and to DHIA 
supervisors and other leaders in the DHIA program. 

At present the Bureau has a total of 500 active publications (printed and proc- 
essed) which are used in answering requests for information on dairy subject 
matter within the scope of our research program. 

Of course, we also cooperate with the Department’s press and radio service in 
reporting new research and in supplying background information for dairy cam- 
paigns and programs. At present we are cooperating with these agencies and 
other department agencies in supplying dairy information to support the farm 
mobilization program. 

In addition to issuance of publications our specialists frequently are called on 
to discuss topics at scientific, extension, educational, and farmer group meetings 
where the results of research are presented first-hand to users. In addition, a 
great number of visitors from this country and from foreign countries come to 
our Beltsville and other field stations to study the work. In 1951 some 5,300 
people visited Beltsville. For example, in October of this year the Ohio Agricul- 
tural Extension Service and the Ohio Artificial Breeders Association cooperated 
in bringing all of the 145 county agents and specialists to the Bureau for a 3-day 
visit to study our work. For the last 2 years the farmers who were selected as 
State and regional winners of the Wisconsin Grassland Contest, in recognition of 
their achievements, were brought to Beltsville to visit BDI’s research program, 


Mr. Wuirtten. You have mentioned numerous times the use of 
cheese whey in sherbets and of buttermilk in ice cream but the $64 
question is, Does anybody use it? 

Dr. Reep. I will turn that over to Dr. Holm. He is in charge of 
our laboratories and is the man responsible for developing those 
things out of whey and similar products. 

Mr. Wuirtren. We are not expecting you to require people to make 
them use these things but we do wonder what acceptance there is 
of these developments in the trade. 

Dr. Hota. We have no direct way of following this to find out, and 
we have to judge it by the inquiries sent in to us on this subject. 

We have had a great interest in the use of whey in sherbets and the 
use of buttermilk in ice cream, and so forth. As we see it, the interest 
is great all over the country. 
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We have some nearby experiments, you might say, where industry 
has called on us to help them and where they have made use of our 
discoveries. ast ae 

As I say, it is hard to follow through and find out where it is being 
used. ia 

Mr. Wuirrten. I will ask you to enlarge on that and insert it in the 
record. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

In a few cases we have experienced long periods for introduction of processes, 
and in others, especially in emergency periods, the introduction has been rela- 
tively rapid. For example, introduction of the method of making butter from 
sweet cream was a gradual one, while those of making grain curd casein and mak- 
ing Cheddar cheese from pasteurized milk were relatively rapid since they were 
completed just prior to World Wars I and II, respectively. Both were well re- 
ceived and became standard procedures in the industry. It may be pointed out 
here that. at present—12 years after the initia] introduction of the Cheddar cheese 
process referred to—it is estimated that 80 percent of the Cheddar cheese is made 
by this process. The time interval between the discovery of the possible use of 
whey solids in soups and its adoption by industry was 10 vears. 

The phosphatase test developed for determining the adequacy of pasteuriza- 
tion of milk used in making cheese went into immediate use because of legislation 
passed by several States requiring the pasteurization of milk used in making 
Cheddar cheese. Processes which have required from 5 to 10 years for their 
acceptance in practical use are methods for making lactic acid from whey by fer- 
mentation, the manufacture of concentrated sour skim milk, the isolation of 
lactose from cheese whey, making casein fiber, the use of pure cultures in the 
manufacture of Swiss cheese, the packaging of dried milks to prevent spoilage, 
processing skim milk for use in baking, the manufacture of a low lactose milk for 
use in ice cream, and others. 


COOPERATION WITH OTHER BUREAUS 


Mr. Wuirren. What cooperation is there between your Bureau and 
the Bureau of Human Nutrition? 

We have just had their report on their various investigations of the 
effects of various foods and diets. We wondered if there is any close 
cooperation there in view of the fact that milk and milk products are 
part of this food test. 

Dr. Reep. I do not know of any Bureau that would be more co- 
operative than the Bureau of Home Economics. We are dealing with 
how to make milk better and more nutritious while they are dealing 
with milk as a food. We work out a great many of our mutual prob- 
lems together. They have been very helpful. 

Mr. Wuirren. You plan to go ahead next year with about the 
same amount of money, with the exception of the $50,000 extra which 
is to keep the reports on these dairy-herd improvement records more 
current. 

Could you limit yourself to reports from fewer people or is this a 
case of trying to have proven sires in each locality in order to improve 
the dairy industry over the country? 

Dr. Reep. Here is a chart showing the growth of the artificial 
insemination program which began in 1938. 

This chart starts from 1942. Really, from a standing start in 
1942, the program has grown until at the present time, for the year 
1951, there are more than 4 million cows included. That is about 16 
percent of all the milk cows in the United States. This program is 
growing by leaps and bounds. 
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To show you what the relationship is to our work, this chart shows 
the number of sires and proved sires in Artificial Breeding Association 
(ABA). I want tosay that if we do not use bulls in these associations, 
that we think can make an improvement on the farmer’s cows, we 
better not be in the program. 

Many bulls have been used that have not been proved. This top 
line shows the total number of sires that are being used in the ABA, 
on these 4 million cows. That represents about 2,100 bulls. That 
is the actual number at the last count for 1950—we have not received 
all the records for last year, but that is the actual count of bulls 
that were serving the ABA in 1950. 

We know how many proved bulls there are, and this figure here 
shows there are 634 of the total 2,100 that are proved. We need a 
lot more proved bulls, how many, I do not know. We are trying to 
project this program ahead for 15 or 20 years. Judging from the 
rate at which these organizations are being formed, and most of 
them are formed cooperatively by farmers, we ought to be in a very 
few years at a point where 20 or 25 percent of our cows are bred in 
this manner. 

Mr. AnpreEseEN. I note, in your justification, a very pertinent remark 
in this connection. 

The average production of the 1,200,000 cows in dairy-herd improvement 
association herds is approximately double the average production of all cows in 
the national dairy herd. 

. Now I think there in itself is the answer to the good this work is 
oing. 

Dr. Rexp. We quite agree with you. 

I might say one thing further on this bull program that I just gave 
you. The 634 bulls were proven and their daughters produced 454 
pounds of butterfat per year. The daughters of all the 2,100 bulls 
used in the Artificial Breeding Association (including the 634) aver- 
aged 419 pounds of butterfat per year. 

Mr. AnpERsoN. They in turn are just a step further above the gen- 
eral average of the whole improvement association? 

Dr. Rexp. That is right. 

Mr. Wurrren. When, in the last 10 years the number of milk cows 
has gone down productionally a million head, but due to increased 
production, the supply of milk and milk products stays about the 
same, there is the answer as to the progress that has been made. 

Dr. Hopveson. May I suggest that proved sires are needed in Lou- 
isiana as much as in New York, Washington, or any other State, to 
bring about this improvement. 

Mr. Wuirren. You are not trying to get just a scientific answer, 
but you are trying to get an improvement in the working herd in each 
locality? 

Dr. Hopeson. Yes. 


RELATIVE COST OF ARTIFICIAL BREEDING 


Mr. Bates. How does the initial cost of this service compare 
with the method ordinarily used? 

Dr. Reep. Supposing a farmer has 10 cows——— 

Mr. Bares. In the country I come from, each community will have 
one bull and the owner of that bull will charge a fee. 
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Dr. Rerep. We have a record of the so-called bull associations. 
Those associations are going down in numbers, particularly as artificial 
insemination has come in because it is so much cheaper and better. 

There is an average over-all $5 or $10 fee to each member. They 
charge about $5 per service per cow, giving three services to the cow, 
each time that she is to be bred, or each year. 

If a man has 10 cows, that will cost him about $50. If a farmer 
owns a bull, the average cost is much higher. The average cost of 
proved bulls may run up into thousands of dollars. Now the small 
farmer generally cannot afford to get one of those bulls. They get 
a bull but he is not as good as they can get through the ABA. 

So far as the relative cost is concerned, it is very much cheaper. 

We are finding with farmers and with our bull clubs that it is getting 
to be more and more difficult to get some one to keep a bull. It is 
dangerous. There is an additional saving made by not having to feed 
a bull. 

Mr. Bares. I am thinking of the little farmer down in northern 
Kentucky where I come from who does not specialize in dairy prod- 
ucts, but he keeps a few cattle. 

Now would this cost be comparatively the same to him? 

Dr. Reep. It would be a lot cheaper. That is the hope of this 
program. The objective of this program is to provide good bull 
service to the small dairyman. 

We have been talking about improving our national dairy herd for 
many years, but this program that we have now, is just the thing that 
is coming into play and just the thing that is needed to really raise the 
average production. 

Mr. AnprersEN. Dr. Reed, you are conservative about the cost, 
because in several associations in Minnesota, we have received refunds 
from the associations. In other words, they returned to us as divi- 
dends, that portion which was not needed for costs. 

Dr. Reep. That is very true and I can give you instances of where 
a great deal of money has been returned. 

Mr. AnpersEN. In the last 3 years I have received refunds from our 
association. 

Mr. Bares. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


PROGRESS ON CONSTRUCTION OF EXPERIMENTAL FARMHOUSES 


Mr. AnpersEN. Dr. Reed, did you ask of the Bureau of the Budget 
this year further funds for the construction of farm homes at Beltsville 
that the Congress arranged otherwise last year to take care of in part. 

Dr. Reep. No; we did not ask for that. 

Mr. AnpERSEN. You still need more of them, do you not? 

Dr. Reep. Yes, but, as you suggest, there was an arrangement made 
last year in cooperation with the Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and 
Agricultural Engineering; there was a joint plan proposed and worked 
out to have them build experimental houses at Beltsville that we will 
a I might say we have just started the building of three houses out 
there. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. The situation is being met in part, then, and is not 
quite so serious now, is that so? 

Dr. Reep. Yes, sir, and the policy was, as I understand it, that 
those houses will serve in two capacities. One is to give us housing 
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for our workers and the other is a study by the Agricultural Engineer- 
ing group on the type of farmhouses needed. As I understand it, they 
will add to these houses in future years. The location we have selected 
gives us plenty of room for future expansion. We are putting in the 
power lines, water and sewer to take care of additional houses in case 
he one am goes forward. 

r ohas This committee has done a great deal of work on low- 
cost, and unit-built houses in conjunction particularly with the imple- 
mentation of funds we extend to the Farmers Home Administration 
because we place a settler on a farm or extend him credit and, of 
course, we are anxious for him to get shelter in such a way that he 
can add to it later on when his income increases. 

Now, how far along are these houses out there? 
Dr. Rexp. We have some grading done and the utilities are going 
in at the present time. 
Mr. Horan. Will they have bathrooms? 
Dr. Reep. Oh, yes; they will have bathrooms. 
Mr. Horan. And they will have utilities? 
Dr. Rerp. They will have all the utilities. 
Mr. Horan. Do you have any estimate on what they are going to 
cost? 
Dr. Reep. No; I have not gotten first-hand information on this 
point. 
Dr. Hopeson. The Agricultural Engineering Division would have 
that. 
INSECTICIDE RESIDUES IN MILK 


Mr. Horan. Now, you have done some work in spray dopes, 
pesticides, sprayed on field crops. Who is in charge of that work? 

Dr. Rerep. Dr. Hodgson can answer those questions. 

Dr. Hopason. We are cooperating with the other bureaus of the 
Research Administration, mainly the Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine in this work. 

Our part is to take the sprayed forage from fields that have been 
treated with different insecticides to control insects, and then to 
handle that feed as the farmer would normally handle it in harvesting 
and preserving it, and feed it to dairy cattle to determine whether 
or not it in any way affects their growth and well-being and whether 
or not the insecticide appears in the milk. 

We worked with DDT first, since there was a great deal of interest 
in it. We have found that DDT, when applied to crops from which 
hay is made and the hay fed to milk cows during the winter will 
appear in the milk. 

Mr. Horan. Your justifications indicate that forage crops sprayed 
with lindane and DDT appeared in the milk if the hay was fed to 
them 10 to 14 days after harvested. 

Dr. Hopason. The hay was harvested 10 to 14 days after the crop 
had been sprayed,: and then the forage was put into the barn and 
fed the following winter. 

Mr. Horan. The chlordane, toxaphene, and methoxychlor did not 
disclose the presence of these insecticides. 

Mr. Hopeson. That is right. Apparently they are not given off 
in the milk supply. 
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Mr. Horan. That was even less time between harvest and when 
they were fed? 
Dr. Hopason. Yes. 


IMPROVEMENT IN FORAGE PRACTICES 


Mr. Horan. You mentioned something about improvement in 
forage, Dr. Reed. 

Dr. Reep. It is regarding the method of harvesting and the time of 
harvesting. 

Dr. Hopeson. Again in cooperation with the agricultural engineers 
and the Division of Forage Crops and Diseases, we have been making 
for the last 4 or 5 years at Beltsville one of the most comprehensive 
forage harvesting studies that has ever been made. The reason we 
undertook that work was that the average hay that is fed on farms is 
of rather poor quality. 

That poor quality reflects considerable loss in feeding value in the 
crop from the time it is cut in the field until it reaches the manger. 

We set up an experiment to compare the ordinary method of field 
curing of hay with some of the newer methods which have been 
developed, and with which we have been working, such as grass silage 
and hay dried with forced ventilation in the mow in the barn. We 
have shown rather conclusively that under good conditions of har- 
vesting and field curing here in this humid region which extends to the 
Northeast and out through the North Central area, that losses of 
dry matter and protein are quite significant. 

Often our protein losses will run from 30 to 35 percent under good 
conditions of field curing and under conditions where rain damages 
the hay they will run up to better than 50 percent of the protein. 

When we make that crop into silage instead of field curing it as 
hay, we can cut those losses down to around 15 or 20 percent. In 
other words, by improving our methods of harvesting and preserva- 
tion, we improve our feed supply from the crop that we grow on our 
land. 

Mr. Horan. Does baling hay save some of that loss? 

Dr. Hopeson. Baling hay can be very effective in preservation of 
leaves, and so forth. On the other hand, it can be rather bad in that 
respect too. For instance, in one of our tests at our field station in 
Montana, we were endeavoring to make Leafy No. 1 hay, and we 
had that grade of hay in the windrow, but when we put it through 
the field baler it knocked off almost 25 percent of the leaves and 
instead of having No. 1 hay we had No. 2 hay. It was a field baler 
and the forage was a little bit overdry and the leaves shattered very 
readily. The field balers can be rather bad that way. 

Now, I should hasten to say that the field baler has a very impor- 
tant place in the haymaking operation. 

Mr. Horan. I should think so because if you faced a shortage of 
labor in the operation of a dairy farm, it would seem to me that the 
hay baler si help to meet that deficiency. 

Are you running experiments on that? The two would seem to 
go together; a desire to improve your forage and also to assist the 
dairy industry through the Nation to conserve time and labor. 

Dr. Hopason. We have used the field baler as an operation in 
preparing some of our experimental lots of hay that have gone 
through the barn-drying system. 
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In other words, we have been working on the ing of forage in 
the bale. It is baled in the field in 5 ronhee — ‘pobdition that 
is, with too much moisture ip it to go into safe storage. The bales 
are put on these driers and either heated or unheated air is forced 
through the bales to complete the drying. Our observations thus 
far have been that if you do a good job and do not have too much 
moisture in the forage as it is baled and then do a proper job of 
stacking the bales on the drier, that you can complete the drying 
rather effectively that way and it gives you the advantage in the 
field of baling the material before the leaves will shatter. 

Mr. Horan. Do you have any bulletins on that? 

Dr. Hopason. We have some progress reports on it and we are now 
in the process of summarizing and preparing the data for a permanent 
publication. We do have preliminary reports that are available. 

Mr. Horan. Has that information been made available to the Ex- 
tension Service completely? 

Dr. Hopcson. Yes. ; 

Mr. Horan. And to your various and sundry dairy associations, 
including your breeding associations? 

Dr. Hopason. Yes; and it is widely distributed and widely quoted. 

Mr. Horan. I think you are to be complimented in that connection 
because throughout the Nation our dairy farmers are going to be hit 
first when it comes to manpower because there is a great incentive to 
leave the dairy farm to go into something else where we have 0 
pay and shorter hours. It seems anything the Government can help 
do to see that people stay on the dairy farms it certainly ought to be 
done. 

Mr. ANpDgERSEN. Following up Mr. Horan’s discussion of this grass 
silage, if I recall rightly, it was my practice on the farm, in my alfalfa 
fields, to mow the alfalfa one day, a certain strip of it, and the next 
day in the morning, before the dew went off we would rake that up 
and put it in windrow. 

Then if the weather lasted we hauled it into the barn the following 
day. Even then I was always a little doubtful whether that hay 
would heat and perhaps burn up a valuable barn. It was always a 
source of worry to us, but the point I am now getting at is, you esti- 
mate that perhaps you can reduce the loss of protein from 33 percent 
down to approximately 15 percent. 

Dr. Hopason. Yes. 

Mr. ANpERSEN. Have you also given credit to the fact that in many 
of these regions we will have a shower of rain about the second day 
while that hay is still in the windrow in the field causing a further 
loss? Have you given yourself credit in the 15 percent bracket for 
that? 

Dr. Hopason. In cases where our hay has been rained on during 
the field-curing process, our protein losses have been on the order of 
50 to 60 percent. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Now, if you take into consideration such losses, I 
think you will find that perhaps you are making a far greater saving 
- than really what these figures, 33 to 15 percent, show, because in many 
cases we lose the entire crop if we get into a rainy spell. 

Dr. Hopeson. You are right. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. For my own information, just when do you take 
the green hay off of the ground and throw it into the silo? The same 
day immediately following cutting? 
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Dr. Hopeson. It can be done immediately after cutting. We have 
developed at Beltsville a method of making silage—we call it the wilting 
method. It is very simple. All we do is let the forage lie on the 
ground after cutting for a couple of hours to reduce its moisture 
content before it is raked up and put in the silo. Then it needs no 
preservative. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Now, in a case where you have a hay mow that 
you can put forced ventilation through from beneath the hay, when 
can you put the hay into that mow? 

Dr. Hopgson. We recommend that it go in at about a 35- to 40- 
percent moisture content. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Would that be about 18 hours after cutting or 
what? 

Dr. Hopason. That is a little over half dry. 

Mr. AnperseN. And that would eliminate entirely the doubt which 
we always have as to even putting it in the second or third day? 

Dr. Hopeson. Yes. In our experiments in our silage work the 
forage has lain on the field 4 to 8 hours on an average, sometimes you 
would have a batch lying overnight, which is figured in this average. 
For barn drying, it is about 28 to 36 hours. For field curing it is 54 to 
108 hours. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. In other words, you could cut a strip of alfalfa 
one morning and perhaps the next noon start to throw it into the barn 
under that procedure. I mean the following noon; not the same noon. 

Dr. Hopason. Very often on a good day you can put it in the 
same day. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I think that is a remarkable improvement if we can 
do that generally. 

Dr. Hopason. We think that this forage problem on the farm is 
one of the great feeding problems that our livestock people have. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Yes; it would apply to the entire Nation. I think 
this is one problem you folks are justified in really pushing as far as 
research is concerned. 

Dr. Hopason. Well, thank you. We are doing as much as we can 
in that area in our Nutrition Division. We consider it. our top 
problem in that area. 

Mr. Wuirrten. Is that all, Mr. Andersen? 

Mr. ANpERSEN. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I have no further questions. 

Mr. Warren. Thank you again, Dr. Reed. We very much 
appreciate your presentation. 
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Fesruary 6, 1952. 
OFFICE OF EXPERIMENT STATIONS 
WITNESSES 


DR. R. W. TRULLINGER, CHIEF, OFFICE OF EXPERIMENT STATIONS 


E. C. ELTING, ASSOCIATE CHIEF, OFFICE OF EXPERIMENT STA- 
TIONS 


DR. H. C. KNOBLAUCH, ASSISTANT CHIEF, OFFICE OF EXPERIMENT 
STATIONS 


DR. F. D. FROMME, COORDINATOR REGIONAL RESEARCH FUND, 
OFFICE OF EXPERIMENT STATIONS 


WALWORTH BROWN, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER, OFFICE OF EX- 
PERIMENT STATIONS 


RALPH S. ROBERTS, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


PayMENTs TO States, Hawau, ALASKA, AND Purerto Rico 


Amounts available for obligation 





| 
| 1951 actual | 1952estimate | 1953 estimate 
| | 


Appropriation or estimate ; | $12,416,208 | $12, 428, 708 $12, 453, 708 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings _____. ; | —15, 450 | ft Bese areas 


Obligations incurred ____--- 3 beeteswd ---| 12,400,758 | 12,425, 718 | 12, 453, 708 


Obligations by activities 








i 
Description | 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 


J 





1. Payments to agricultural experiment stations _...| $12, 264,700 | $12, 278, 708 | $12,303, 708 
2. Federa! administration under Bankhead-Jones Act, sec. 9, | | j 
title I (act of Tune 29, 1935), as amended by the act of | } } 
Aug. 14, 1946 (Research and Marketing Act of 1946) 136, 058 147,010 | 150, 000 


} 


Obligations incurred 12, 400, 758. | “12,425,718 ‘12, 453, 708 
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Obligations by objects 





Object classification 1951 actual 


1952 estimate 





Total number of permanent positions____.______.._......._--- 
Average number of all employees... .__.___-._-....-....-.---- 


27 


27 
25 





Average Salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average Salary -- 


$5, 664 
GS-7.9 


$5, 681 
Gs- 








Personal services: 
Permanent positions 
Part-time and temporary positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base._.._..._.--_-.-- 
Payment above basic rates 


$125, 325 
850 


485 
250 


$130, 780 


250 





soem: mernomal Serv ige i os cen tpn hop nnnddt 114, 834 


12, 117 


Communication services... ........- 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services — } 
Services performed by other agencies__-.._.__._..._____- 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions: 
Hatch Act, approved Mar. 2, 1887 
Adams Act, approved Mar. 16, 1906 
Purnell Act, approved Feb. 24, 1925 
‘oa Act, secs. 3 and 5, title I (act of June 
193. 
Bankhead-Jones Act, ‘sees. 9 ‘and. il, title i, ‘of the act | 
approved June 29, 1935, as amended by the act of | 
Aug. 14, 1946 (Research ‘and aa Act of 1946) 
Hawaii Act, approved May 16, | 
Alaska Act, approved Feb. 23, "ee 
Alaska Act, approved June 20, 1936, as amended by the 
act of Aug. 29, 1950- Sbaniihie 
Puerto Rico Act, approved Mar. 4, 1931. 
15 Taxes and assessments 


7, 516 





719, 690 
2, 879, 455 


2, 863, 166 


4, 849, 994 


Obligations incurred 


715 | 


719, 953 | 


126, 910 
14, 000 
100 

700 

3, 900 


720, 000 
720, 000 
2, 880, 000 


2, 863, 708 





4, 850, 000 | 
90, 000 | 
15,000 | 


3 | 12,425,718 | 





Analysis of expenditures 





1951 actual 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year ___- pac $e aseptic See ake 
Obligations incurred during the year bg ee ea 


| 1952 estimate | 





200 | 
100 | 
500 | 
500 | 


131, 530 
13, 100 
100 

700 

3, 200 
200 

100 

470 
500 


720, 000 
720, 000 
2, 880, 000 


2, 863, 708 


4, 850, 000 
90, 000 
15, 000 


75, 000 
90, 000 
100 


12, 453, 708 


1953 estimate 


12, 453, 708 





Deduct unliquidated obligations, end of year. 


Titel pupusa ios ag See Ooo 





} 12, 431, 048 | 


12, 467, 046 
~“ Pitas 338 


"12, 455 455, 708 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations 
Out of prior authorizations 





94651—52—pt. 1——-22 


12, 382, 428 | 
338 | 


12, 414, 900 
16, 148 


12, 443, 708 
2, 000 
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Mr. Wuirren. We have the Office of Experiment Stations with us 
this afternoon. 


I would like to insert at this point in the record pages 76, 77, 79, 
83 through 94, and 105 of the justifications and also the table following 
e 83. 


The data referred to is as follows:) 


Orrice oF EXPERIMENT STATIONS 


PURPOSE STATEMENT 


The Office of Experiment Stations as presently organized was established 
in 1888 following passage of the Hatch Act of 1887 authorizing Federal grants for 
State agricultural experiment stations. 

The primary function of the Office of Experiment Stations is the administra- 
tion of the acts of Congress authorizing Federal-grant funds for research at the 
agricultural experiment stations of the land-grant colleges in the States, Hawaii, 
Alaska, and Puerto Rico. A major responsibility involved in this function is the 
coordination of research effort among the State experiment stations and between 
these experiment stations and the research agencies of the Department of Agri- 
culture. The office also has responsibility for operating the Federal experiment 
station in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands agricultural program. 

Grant fund administration.—Administration of grants to the States involves 
(1) advance approval of each individual research proposal financed in whole or in 
part from the Federal-grant funds to assure their efficient and legal use; (2) close 
advisorv relations with the experiment stations for which funds are expended; 
(3) annual field examination of the research and expenditures of each experiment 
station under the several grant acts: and (4) preparation of an annual report to 
Congress on this research, as required by law. There are currently active ap- 
proximately 4,500 specific lines of agricultural investigations being financed from 
Federal-grant funds which are a responsibilitv of this office, as well as approxi- 
mately 5,350 other lines of inquiry at the State agricultural experiment stations 
which are supported from non-Federal funds. 

Research coordination.—The office participates actively in the planning and 
coordination of research among the experiment stations and between the stations 
and the Department of Agriculture. Members of the technical staff of the 
office (1) assist the States in planning cooperative research programs to secure 
integration and full coordination; (2) assist Federal research agencies in arranging 
for cooperation with the States; (3) actively participate in planning conferences 
and work groups engaged in development of regional research involving two or 
more States; and (4) suggest to the States lines of inquiry most needed to establish 
well-rounded regional programs. 

Administration of programs in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands.—The office 
is responsible for administering the Federal experiment station in Puerto Rico 
which serves as a tropical outpost of the Department for the conduct of agri- 
cultural research dealing principally with the development and production of 
crops of strategic importance which can be grown only in the Tropics and with 
other crops which may be of economic importance especially to the Southern 
States. It also is responsible for administering an agricultural program in the 
Virgin Islands dealing with research on soil and water conservation, improvement 
of crop plants for commercial and home use, and development of better rural 
living conditions. 

As of November 30, 1951, the office had 104 employees, 58 of whom were in 
Washington and the balance in the field. 








Estimated, | Budget esti- 
1952 mate, 1953 





Appropriated funds: 
Payments to States, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico_. | $12, 428, 708 $12, 453, 708 
EES EL EIS SES ES me A 390, 090 389, 000 
Virgin Islands agricultural program , _ 100, 000 
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Payments to States, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico, Office of Experiment Stations 


Appropriation act, 1952 $12, 428, 708 
Budget estimate, i953 12, 453, 708 


Increase (to strengthen the research program of the Alaska Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, as authorized by the Alaska Station 
Act of June 20, 1936, amended by the act of Aug. 29, 1950) __ 


Project statement 





| | 


1952 1953 
Project 1951 estimated) Increase (estimated) 





. Hatch Act (Mar. 2, 1887) $719, 953 
2. Adams Act (Mar. 16, 1906) 719, 690 
3. Purnell Act (Feb. 24, 1925). 2, 879, 455 
. Bankhead-Jones Act, sees. 3 and 5, title I (act of June 
29, 1935) 2, 863, 166 , 863, ES ...| 2,863, 708 
Bankhead-Jones Act, sees. 9 and 11, title I of the act | 
approved June 29, "1935, as amended b y the act of 
Aug. 14, 1946 (Research and Marketing Act) 4, 986, 052 | ! 5, 000, 5, 000, 000 
. Hawaii Act (May 16, 1928) 89, 951 | p 90, 000 
. Alaska Act (Feb. 23, 1929) : 15, 000 | 15, 000 . 000 
. Alaska Act (June 20, 1936) as amended by the act of 
Aug. 29, 1950 (Public Law 739) 37, 500 50, 000 4 75, 000 
9. Puerto Rico Act (Mar. 4, 1931) 89, 991 \ 
Unobligated balance 2 15, 450 }__.- aR 
Total pay adjustment costs ee Se 38 {11, 100] 





Total appropriation or estimate 2, 416, 208 | 12, 428, 708 ; 12, 453, 708 











1 Includes $12,990 estimated savings due to sec. 409 of 1952 ‘Abeta ‘Appeepeiation Act. Of this 
amount, $10,000 is being used to meet pay adjustment costs in 1952, leaving $2,990 in reserve. 


Status or PrRoGRAM 
General 

The several appropriations under “Payments to States * * *’ represent 
the Federal Government’s support and encouragement to the State, Territorial, 
and Puerto Rican agricultural experiment stations which were established as 
departments of the land-grant colleges pursuant to the provisions of the Hatch 
Act of 1887. 

The State agricultural experiment stations conduct research and experiments 
along the lines authorized by the several Federal-grant fund acts and the comple- 
mentary acts of the States on the many problems constantly encountered in the 
development of a permanent and sustaining agriculture and in the improyement 
of the economic and social welfare of the farm family. Because of differences in 
climate, soil, market outlets, and other local conditions, each State has distinct 
problems of production and marketing of crops and livestock. The farmers in the 
individual States naturally look to their State agricultural experiment stations for 
solution of State and local problems, and in recent years have requested increased 
service co help meet changing conditions. 

The research programs of the State stations, to be most effective, include partici- 
pation in regional and national programs. Joint attack by a group of State sta- 
tions is the most effective and often the only practical approach to problems of 
common interest. The stations, to an ever increasing extent, are acting as regional 
groups to provide cooperative.coordinated attacks on problems of regional and 
national interest. In a similar manner, the research programs of the State agri- 
cultural experiment stations and the Department of Agriculture are supplementary 
and interdependent. 

These Federal-grant funds constitute a powerful force in bringing about inter- 
state cooperation and Federal-State collaboration in the planning and conduct 
of this over-all program of agricultural research. Therefore, the full impact of 
the Federal-grant funds on this program cannot be fully ev aluated solely on the 
basis of the amount of funds thus provided. 

Research at the stations during the fiscal year 1951 included approximately 
4,500 specific lines of research financed wholly or in part by Federal-grant funds 
and about 5,350 lines of research under non-Federal funds available to the sta- 
tions. These lines of research are continued as long as they are progressively 
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productive. Approximately one-sixth of the research program passes its point 
of rags productiveness annually and is replaced by new research on pressing 
problems. 


Distribution of payments 
The following table indicates the distribution of funds to the various stations 


during the fiseal year 1952 under the formulas contained in the authorizing 
legislation: 


TapnLte A.—Distribution by State of Federal-grant funds authorized by the Hatch, 
Adams, and Purnell Acts, and title I, sees. 5 and 9, Bankhead-Jones Act, 
fiscal year 1952 
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1 Alaska received $15,000 Hatch, $15,000 Adams, and $35,000 Purnell funds: all other stations $15,000 Hatch, 
$15,000 Adams, and $60,000 Purnell funds. 
‘ ? Based on preliminary estimates of 19%) rural population census data and 1940 farm population census 


ats. 
3 These funds allotted to regional research projects recommended by the Committee of Nine, in accord- 
ance with procedures outlined in sec. 9 (b) 3, title I, of the Bankhead-Jones Act as amended. 
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Tarte B.—Statement of direct payments to States, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto 
Rico, indicating those requiring offset and those not requiring offset, and basis of 
distributions, as estimated for 1953 





Amount requiring offset and basis of 
Amount to 
Total esti- be paid allotment 
mate, 1953 | without 
offset 





Amount Basis of allotment 





Hatch Act 1 $720, 00C $720, 000 None eo amounts to each 
State, 
: 1 720, 000 720, 000 None Do. 
Purnell Act da wine dvbedannndecdand © Meee None Do. 
Bankhead-Jones Act, secs. 3 and 5, | 2,863, 708 $2, 863, 708 | Principally on the basis of 
title I, rural population in the 
States, Territories, and 
Puerto Rico. 
Bankhead-Jones Act, secs, 9 and 11, | 4,850,000 | 1,250,000 | 3,600,000 | 20 percent in equal amounts 
title I (as amended by the act of Aug. | | to each State, Territory, 
14, 1946). and Puerto Rico; not less 
than 52 percent by for- 
mula: }4 on basis of rela- 
tive rural population, 44 
on basis of relative farm 
population, 25 percent as 
regional research funds, 


Hawaii Station Act. -_..-....--....----- 90, 000 90, 000 None |} pyoc , 
Alaska Station Act of Feb. 23, 1920. 15, 000 15, 000 None 1? pce ee eee een 
Alaska Station Act of June 20, 1936, as 75, 0CO 75, 000 None endl Parnell Actes to the 

amended by the act of Aug. 29, 1950. ct ig ee Alpen 


, , < Tone || Territories in the same 
Puerto Rieo Station Act 90, 000 90, 000 None amounts as to States. 

















} 
Total, direct Federal payments...| 12,303,708 | 5,840, 000 | 6, 463, 708 | 





1 $15,000 to each State. 
2 $60,000 to each State. 
Initiation and completion of regional research projects 


Within the period since the allotments under section 9 of the Research and Mar- 
keting Act have been available, 79 cooperative regional projects have been in- 
itiated as shown below: 


TABLE C.—Regional research projects 





Projects com- Total active 


Projects started pleted projects 














In addition to the 10 projects that have been completed, specific phases of 
other projects have been completed and the objectives and procedures of a number 
of regional projects have been revised. ‘The new project undertaken in 1952 
deals with the marketing of grain in the north central region. 





Examples of research findings that reached the stage of public application during the 
year 

1. Flectrostatic dusting process developed.—Getting insect and disease killing 
dusts to stick over greater surface of treated plants is a problem agriculture has 
tried to solve for years. The Michigan Experiment Station has now developed 
what it calls an electrostatic dusting process that gives from 500 to 1,000 percent 
better coverage on plants than does untreated dust. Dust particles, on leaving 
the nozzle of the duster, get an electric charge, about as strong as that in an electrie 
fence, which may be held for several seconds. Plants set up an opposite charge 
and, like a magnet, draw the dust particles to under sides of leaves. 

2. Mist concentrate sprays profitable—One of the costliest operations in com- 
mercial fruit growing has been that of meeting spraying schedules that would 
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reduce both insect and disease damage. The Pennsylvania station, in cooperation 
with commercial growers, extension specialists, and chemical spray manufacturers 
has developed methods for using mist concentrate sprays that have redu 
spraying costs to peach growers approximately 20 cents a bushel. In 1950 more 
than 1,000 acres of apples, peaches, and cherries were sprayed with concentrates. 
Over 30,000 acres in the area are in blocks large enough for concentrate spraying. 
General adoption of the methods recommended could save southern Pennsylvania 
growers about $1,900,000 per year. 

3. Growth promoting effects of antibiotics —Research leading to the discovery of 
the growth-promoting abilities of antibiotic drugs, reported by a scientist of the 
Washington Experiment Station early in 1949, has led to some revolutionary 
practices in poultry and animal feeding. The Washington scientist, in search of 
an unidentified growth factor present in a fermentation vitamin By, supplement, 
learned that the factor was actually the antibiotic, aureomycin. Since his original 
discovery, Many experiments at other stations and in the Department have been 
reported on the relative vaiues of a number of different antibiotics. This research 
has been carried over to swine and calf feeding. It is establishing the relative 
values and safe loads of antibiotics that can be added to rations and promote - 
growth without injurv to animais or to humans eating the animal products. 
In the first half of 1951 the New York State Department of Agriculture and Mar- 
kets reported that 84 percent of the commercial broiler rations in that State 
contained antibiotics. Similar extensive use is reported from many different areas. 

4. Dried skim milk treatment of soils — Research conducted at the Montana 
Experiment Station points to new uses for low-cost milk products, such as dried 
skim milk. Soils inoculated with skim milk resulted in plants with larger, more 
fibrous root svstems, larger and taller stems, greater leaf areas, and increased 
early and total vields. The skim milk brought beneficial changes in the chemical 
composition of the soil and in soil microbiological activity. Many commercial 
florists in Montana are now using skim milk as routine treatment for high value 
horticultural crop soils. 

5. Brush control increases range capacity—In experiments conducted coop- 
eratively by the Oklahoma station and the Department at Woodward, Okla., 
controlling sagebrush on range by mowing or by chemical sprays has been found 
profitable. This practice and withholding grazing during two successive summers 
encouraged growth of desirable grasses and raised the 8-year average returns 
above costs from $5.07 to $8.11 per acre. 

6. Cotton yields increased by contouring and terracing—Water conservation 
studies conducted by the Texas Experiment Station from 1927 to 1950 showed 
24 percent increases in yields of cotton by contouring and 57 percent increases 
by contouring and terracing. The annual increased returns in terms of lint and 
seed at local market prices has been $6.59 per acre for contouring and $15.46 per 
acre for contouring and terracing over returns obtained with straight row farming. 

7. New bacterin prevents chronic pneumonia in calves.—Although antibiotics and 
sulfa drugs are helpful in treating acute pneumonia, they will not prevent the 
chronic type affecting dairy calves in certain sections of the country. The South 
Carolina station, in studying calves that had died from chronic pneumonia, 
found three organisms which seemed to be the principal offenders. Extracts 

repared from these three organisms turned out to be satisfactory preventives 
if administered early enough. One dairyman, who had lost over $100,000 worth 
of calves in 5 years from chronic pneumonia, reports no losses since using this 
new preventive on his calves. 

8. Improved insecticides kill flies—The New Hampshire station has developed 
several formulas in which certain chemicals act as “synergists’” that increase the 
insect killing power of nicotine, rotenone, and pyrethrum. The resulting com- 
pounds are of considerable current interest because they are classified as among 
the “safer” insecticides and also because in recent years housefties and some other 
insects have become resistant to chlorinated compounds such as DDT. To date 
no houseflies have been found that are resistant to pyrethrum. The chemicals 
used in making the New Hampshire compounds increased insecticidal fatalities 
even when added in very small amounts. 

9. Milk-vending machines offer new market.—The Wisconsin Experiment Station 
has shown in a marketing study that producers of fluid milk could find an ex- 
panded market by making wider use of milk-vending machines which would be 
similar to machines used for automatic purchase of soft drinks, candy, and ciga- 
rettes. Because milk is perishable, special refrigerating devices would be nece- 
sary. The Wisconsin study conservatively eltimates that 945 million half-pint 
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containers of milk could be sold yearly. Sales through automatic vending ma- 
chines could create a new outlet for an estimated half a million pounds of milk 
annually. 

10. Vitamin C destroying factor discovered in tomatoes—A fundamental dis- 
covery made by biochemists of the New Hampshire station reveals that the small 
green colored Peruvian tomato used by plant breeders as parent in crossing garden 
varieties in developing high vitamin C content tomatoes, also carries an enzyme 
that may destroy vitamin C under certain conditions. Destruction takes place 
when the tomato is chopped, sliced, or macerated without first applying heat as 
in stewing or canning. This discovery may have implications in considering 
future crosses of tomato varieties, in the processing of tomatoes, and in teaching 
nutrition. 

11. Breeding for resistance to corn borer.—Plant breeders in the Corn Belt States 
are gradually developing varieties of corn that are showing increasing resistance 
to the corn borer. he Ohio Experiment Station reports a new variety, Ohio 54, 
which is showing particular promise along these lines. Seed of this variety has 
been distributed to other experiment stations and 500 acres sown in Ohio in 1951, 
promises a supply of seed for 100,000 acres in 1952. 

12. Avoiding losses in marketing peaches.— Marketing specialists of the New 
Jersey Experiment Station, carrying on supervised studies in south Jersey peach 
orchards, shed some light on the amount of money being lost by bruising. Some 
growers lose up to $40 an acre in some years from bruises. During the 2 years 
of the study, the research men learned that about 10 percent of the peaches 
harvested were bruised in picking, grading, packing, and shipping. Damaged 
fruit ranged from almost none on some farms to more than 15 percent on others. 
On the basis of the study, peach growers in New Jersey are now being urged to 
follow a 10-point program to avoid bruising and money losses. 

13. New Northwest hog developed.—A bacon-type hog suitable to the feed and 
climatic conditions of the State of Washington is being developed by the Washing- 
ton station from an original cross of USDA Danish Landrace boars on Chester 
White sows. The new strain excels in size of litter, livability, growth rate, econ- 
omy of gain, and type score. Carcass cut-outs reveal a higher percentage of primal 
cuts and about 25 percent less lard. 

14. Gypsum does not displace potash on calcareous soils.—Arizona farmers plan- 
ning the use of gypsum as a soil corrective of alkali soils need not fear any loss 
of reserve potash, according to an important research finding at the Arizona Exper- 
iment Station. Prior to the Arizona experiments there had been some concern 
that the frequent use of gypsum might displace some of the potash which would 
be lost in drainage of the irrigation waters. The experiments showed that such 
a loss does not occur in calcareous soils. 

15. Improved strain of cigar tobacco.—About 95 percent of the Habana seed 
tobacco now grown in the Connecticut Vailey is made up of the more productive 
and higher quality strains developed by plant breeders at the Massachusetts Ex- 
periment Station. Yields per acre now average more than 1,700 pounds, over 
300 pounds above yields obtained before the new kinds were released to growers. 
The annual increase in value to tobacco growers as a result of this research is 
estimated at $1 million. 

16. New planting method increases corn yields.—Extensive trials conducted by 
the Minnesota Experiment Station on different soil types have shown that 
Minnesota farmers can double the number of corn plants per acre over usual 
practice by applying 100 pounds of fertilizer. Increasing the planting and 
adding fertilizer brought over 15 bushels higher yield of corn per acre. On 
fertile soil not fertilized, doubling the number of plants brought an increase of 
only 6 bushels per acre. 

17. Discovery lowers tobacco production costs.—In a test of growth regulators 
for prevention of sucker growth on tobacco plants, the North Carolina station 
found that the mineral-oil carrier alone was just as effective as any of the growth 
hormones. The oil can be applied to the top of the stalk when it is topped. 
clipper has been developed which removes the top and applies the oil all in one 
operation. Compared with the usual method of topping and suckering, tobacco 
growers may be able to save up to $10 an acre by using this new method. 


REGIONAL RESEARCH FUND 


For the conduct of research in which two or more State agricultural experi- 
ment, stations are cooperating to solve problems that concern the agriculture of 
more than one State, there is available the “regional research fund’’ authorized 
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by section 9 (b) 3 of the Research and Marketing gct. This fund consists of not 
more than 25 percent of the amount appropriated under section 9 of the act. 
Allotments are made to stations on the Geeks of projects recommended by the 
Committee of Nine established by the act to represent the State stations. 

The following table indicates the distribution of the regional research fund 
by subject matter: 


Table D— Distribution of regional research fund by subject matter 








Marketing research: 


Fruits and vegetables_____- it Ne NR Bik NS ati EGE: ah SAC OE 
Livestock and wool | 
Milk and dairy products _- 
a a ei alae 
Poultry and eggs 

Other 


pepsans 
[8 | S886838 





Total, marketing research 


$ 
# 








Nonmarketing research: 
Beef cattle breeding. _-___._....___.__.... 
Cotton improvement and mechanization 
Dairy cattle breeding and sterility _._____- : 
Diseases and parasites—animal and poultry 
Farm buildings 
Farm housing 
Foods and human nutrition 
Introduction of new plants 
Pasture and forage-crop improvement 
Poultry breeding E 
Soil management 21, 344 
; 11, 161 | 


Total, nonmarketing research 867, 557 } 








Travel by committee of nine 6, 000 | 





Total, regional research fund 1, 250, 000 | 





In addition to the regional research fund, substantial amounts of other Federal- 
grant funds and funds of non-Federal origin are being expended in furtherance 
of regional research projects. 


EXAMPLES OF RESEARCH RESULTS FROM REGIONAL RESEARCH PROJECTS 


1. Studies on causes and prevention of reproductive failures in dairy cattle — About 
10 percent of all cows culled from dairy herd improvement associations leave the 
herd because they have stopped breeding. (Florida reports 12.5 percent.) 
Failure of dairy cattle to breed regularly costs United States dairymen millions 
of dollars every year. The extreme seriousness of this situation has led to the 
development of a well coordinated attack on the many different phases of the 
problem by a number of the State experiment stations and the Department 
bureaus. The work is organized under two regional projects. 


New diseases are being studied 


In a recent survey by the New York station, vibrio foetus, a disease that 
frequently causes abortion (not to be confused with Bang’s disease) is the chief 
disease affecting reproductive efficiency of cattle. The Vermont Experiment 
Station scientists find that cows which have been exposed to vibrio for some time 
gradually develop an immunity but heifers, even when raised in a diseased herd, 
seldom breed normally at first. Vaginitis, another widespread disease among 
dairy cattle, is not a major cause of sterility according to studies conducted by the 
Rhode Island station. The Pennsylvania station slaughtered a large group of 
heifers that failed to conceive. Eleven percent showed genital abnormalities. 
In the remaining 89 percent, no one type of bacteria seemed responsible for the 
sterility encountered. 

Since artificial breeding has become widespread, many States are studying 
methods of improving the viability of semen. 

The Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, and other experiment stations 
were able to show that semen from bulls with a poor breeding record could be 
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materially improved by adding an antibiotic like penicillin, streptomycin, or 
aureomycin to the diluted semen. As a result of this discovery probably half 
of the artificial breeding associations in the country are now adding antibiotics 
to the semen of high index bulls (bulls able to transmit high milk production to 
offspring) whose semen shows low viability. Antibiotics have not improved 
the semen of bulls with natural high viability. 

Thyroprotein has been found to stimulate milk production when fed to dairy 
cows at the proper time and in carefully regulated amounts. The Nebraska 
Experiment Station tried adding thyroprotein to semen and found it behaved 
much as the antibiotics, that is, it increased the viability of the semen from poor 
breeding bulls but not the semen of highly fertile bulls. 


Part of the trouble may be nutritional 


The New York station has discovered that heifers which are underfed require 
about 5 months longer to become sexually mature than well-fed heifers. The 
Idaho station has been conducting investigations to determine if a low vitamin A 
ration was largely responsible for breeding troubles in the Northwest. To date 
the results indicate that the vitamin A (and carotene) content of the ration must 
be exceedingly low if cows or bulls fail to breed as a result of vitamin A deficiency. 
These findings have been confirmed by research studies conducted at the Wash- 
ington, Oregon, and West Virginia stations. The West Virginia station found 
that vitamin C (contrary to earlier reports) does not improve fertility. 

Shy breeding (low fertility) probably not genetic in origin 

In research studies at the New Jersey station it was found that heredity has 
little influence upon over-all breeding efficiency. They found no significant 
difference between cow families or between progeny of different bulls in breeding 
efficiency. The New York station did find a slight effect between breeding 
efficiency of dams and daughters. 

2. Progress in cotton improvement.—In 1948, when the regional research program 
for the improvement of cotton was started, the Texas Experiment Station was 
selected by the 11 cooperating States as headquarters for fundamental genetic 
studies directed to the possibility of finding desired characters in wild cottons and 
transferring them to American upland stocks. In meeting this responsibility the 
Texas station greatly expanded its facilities by constructing a new laboratory and 
greenhouses costing $52,000 and built up a staff of five full-time research workers 
and several assistants. It developed a long-time program of résearchb, in coopera- 
tion with the Department, based on the premise that any major future improve- 
ments in cotton plants are dependent upon the discovery of new sources of germ 
plasm and learning how to use them in breeding programs. Further major im- 
provements through selection within cultivated varieties were not considered 
promising. 

Accordingly, wild cottons from over the world, many primitive types from 
Central America and southern Mexico, and important and difficult-to-obtain 
hybrids, have been assembled and are being grown at the Texas station. Although 
4 years is a short period in such an undertaking, dividends are already beginning 
to accrue. A large volume of information on the genetic constitution and special 
properties of the assembled material has been acquired through painstaking 
research. By developing new techniques, 18 of the 20 recognized wild and culti- 
vated species have now been brought into one or more hybrid combinations, and 
knowledge of how to transmit their desirable qualities to commercial types has 
been obtained. As a first result of direct public benefit, broeding lines with high 
fiber strength and resistance to wilt and nematodes have been supplied to cotton 
breeders. Details of benefit to the advancement of the science of genetics and 
research workers in cotton breeding have been made available in a number of 
publications, 18 within the past year. The potentials for high yield, resistance to 
insect pests, drought and cold resistance, specialized fiber propertie:, and better 
boll and plant types for mechanical harvesting that exist among the wide variety 
of plant material being studied will eventually be isolated and brought into breed- 
ing programs. The welfare of American cotton in competition with foreign cottons 
and synthetic fibers will benefit greatly through these efforts. 

3. Vegetable marketing studies point to benefits jor growers and retailers —Coop- 
erative research in the marketing of vegetables in the northeastern region is 
carried on under several phases with certain State experiment stations and the 
cooperating Department agencies having responsibility for one or more phases. 
Thus, the Maryland station and the Production and Marketing Administration 
are cooperating in developing ways of measuring the quality factors that are in- 
volved in market grades and standards. Several ingenious new instruments have 
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been devised to carry out various measurements, such as the shear-press which 
measures tenderness of peas and lima beans, fiber content of asparagus and snap 
beans, and succulence of sweet corn, sweetpotatoes, and white potatoes. Precise 
and rapid measurements of color can be made with the Hunter-color-difference 
meter, and tentative quality grades based on this instrument have been estab- 
lished for tomatoes and tomato juice. Its probable value for color in peas, lima 
beans, snap beans, sweetpotatoes, and cantaloupes is indicated. Work with the 
shear-press has been carried out with the Food and Drug Administration and the 
National Association of Food Packers in anticipation of establishing quality 
standards. : 

Research by the Cornell University Experiment Station has opened up pos- 
sible leads for rapid determination of flavor in vegetables. The Cornell station 
has also studied the merchandising methods used in vegetable sales by 230 retail 
food stores in Syracuse, N. Y., with more intensive study of 40 stores. Publica- 
tion of results is expected soon. The data should provide much helpful informa- 
tion on such factors as costs of retailing vegetables, value of displays, effect on 
sales of different methods of refrigeration and trimming, relation of price to vol- 
lume of sales, and effect of purchase policies. Among the findings so far reported 
is that the fruit and vegetable departments of both chain and independent stores 
are the most expensive to operate; about 44 percent of the time is spent in re- 
ceiving, preparing, and setting up displays of produce. Value of sales per hour 
of labor was $8.70 for vegetables, $11.90 for meats, and $17.40 for groceries. 
The use of refrigerated cases increased sales, and higher sales were reported where 
the displays were sprinkled with water. 

Vegetable growers of the Northeast are vitally concerned with an ever-expanding 
outlet for their products through retail stores. This study will benefit both 
growers and retailers in helping to point out problems of retailing, ways of in- 
creasing sales, and the volume and variety of vegetables that can be handled 
profitably and efficiently. 

4. Cooperative nutritional status research in the North Central region.—Eleven 
States in the North Central region and the Department are cooperating in a 
program of research, initiated in 1947, to determine the nutritional status and 
dietary needs of older women and school children. 

The study of women in the decades from 30 through 90 has involved (1) a 
background survey of food consumption habits, (2) quantitative study of food 
intake of selected subjects and their nutritional status as portrayed by various 
biochemical and physiological measurements, and (3) exacting metabolism studies 
on relatively fewer subjects to determine whether they were in “balance’’ with 
regard to the individual nutrients supplied by the food consumed. The Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, South Dakota, and 
Wisconsin stations have cooperated in this phase of the research. 

Records obtained showed that the food habits of the women were different in 
the various age groups, with a tendency toward fewer calories and less carbohy- 
drates, protein, calcium, and thiamine with advancing age. As evaluated by 
present standards many of the diets did not measure up to adequacy in all the 
basic seven foods. Data obtained on nutrient intake and outgo suggest that 
supplies of calcium, ascorbic acid, and riboflavin are frequently inadequate in the 
diets and that protein intake may be inadequate, not only in quantity but also 
in quality. Deficiency of methionine, one of the essential amino acids, was most 
frequently the limiting factor in the quality of the proteins consumed. Of 
particular interest was the observation throughout the region that calorie intakes 
were considerably lower than presently accepted standards, and yet the women 
were in good health and were not underweight. This general observation has 
promp plans, in continuation of the research, to reevaluate human caloric 
requirements. 

n the regional research on the nutritional status of school children, particular 
attention was directed to the school lunch as an influencing factor. The Iowa, 
Kansas, and Ohio stations cooperated in this investigation. 

The lowa station points out, that among the children studied, breakfasts were 
predominantly poor and that food habits were poor in regard to the consumption 
of the protective foods, namely, milk, green poo yellow vegetables, and vitamin C 
containing foods. These defects were reflected in tooth decay and in low blood 
values for vitamin A, carotene and ascorbic acid. Hemoglobin values, however, 
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were normal. The Ohio station study brought out the interesting fact that chil- 
dren living in Ohio cities used a higher variety of food groups and consumed more 
milk than children living in rural areas. The joint findings of the regional program 
suggest the need for a controlled study to show what improved nutrition could ac- 
complish for the school child, and what the school lunch could contribute to the 
improved nutrition. This will be started next year. 

5. Frozen food lockers and home freezers in meat distribution.—Regional research 
in which the State experiment stations of Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Ohio, South Dakota, and the Department par- 
ticipated was conducted to appraise the position of frozen food locker plants and 
freezers in the over-all pattern of livestock and meat marketing. The study was 
based on conditions in 1947 and data were obtained from 576 frozen food locker 
plants, 3,947 patrons who rented lockers, and 2,156 users of home freezers. This 
study has been completed and the results published. It is estimated that 622 
million pounds of red meat was processed during the year by all locker plants in 
the States included in this study. Processing of poultry was less extensive than 
that of red meats. Approximately 86 percent of the meat stored was produced 
from local slaughter, 12 percent consisted of carcasses and parts of carcasses pur- 
chased as wholesale cuts of meat, and 2 percent was cut and wrapped by the pat- 
rons before delivery to the plant. Three-fifths of the plants sold wholesale, 90 
percent of which went to locker renters. Of the 2,156 home freezer owners who 
furnished information for the study, 69 percent resided on farms, 31 percent in 
towns. Farm owners of home freezers reported storing 804 pounds and city own- 
ers 355 pounds of meat, poultry, fish, and game in their units, contrasted with 304 
pounds of meat stored per locker in all plants taken into consideration. Locker 
renters reported that family meat consumption increased, especially that of beef, 
since renting the lockers. In a period of rapidly expanding use of the home freezer 
and continued extensive use of commerial food lockers, these data are highly sig- 
nificant in arriving at a clear understanding as to the influence of such frozen 
storage on traditional food distribution activities. 

6. Consumer pattern for citrus fruits.—The Florida and Texas stations and the 
Department are cooperating in a regional study on the consumer pattern for 
citrus fruits which includes a phase of work on consumer preference and buying 
behavior on selected markets. Information is being obtained from retailers as 
well as consumers. Results to date show that consumers are more sensitive to 
changes in quality of citrus products than to changes in prices. They make a 
distinction in their evaluation of the various citrus products, the primary distine- 
tion being between fresh citrus and processed citrus juices, with a wide preference 
for fresh fruit over the processed juices. This preference did not vary greatly 
among low-, medium-, and high-income areas. It was also learned that frozen 
orange concentrate is preferred over canned citrus juice by those who have used 
both products. However, it was found that consumer income seems to affect 
sales as stores located in high-income areas sell a much greater volume of frozen 
orange concentrate than is the case of stores located in low-income areas. The 
reverse sales relationship exists when applied to orangeade. While studies 
are being continued to give coverage in a significant number of representative 
population centers, these data are finding application in the pattern of citrus 
distribution and in volume going into various processed products. 

Another significant application of findings from these cooperative citrus 
marketing studies occurred recently. The most disastrous freeze in the history 
of the Texas citrus industry during the period January 29 through February 3, 
1951, necessitated radical departures from notmal handling and operating pro- 
cedures in marketing the crop. Research at the Texas station under a regional 
research fund project, in cooperation with the Department, furnished data which 
enabled the Office of Price Stabilization to issue a supplementary regulation pro- 
viding for an upward adjustment in Texas citrus juice ceiling prices by exactly 
the same amounts that the Texas cost study revealed. This increase provided 
the growers and canners with more than one-half million dollars, which aided 
ie in relieving in part the financial crisis which confronted the Texas citrus 
industry. 
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Statement of obligations under allotments and other funds 





¥ Estimated 
Item Obligations, | ohjigations, 
191 « 1952 





Agricultural Marketing Act (RMA-—title ID, agriculture 
(Office of Experiment Stations): Marketing research and 








Working fund, agriculture, Agricultural Research Adminis- | 
tration (Office of Experiment Stations), advanced from 
Bureay of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engi- 
neering: For research on plants which may be sources for | 
the drug Cortisone___..___--.-..--- 

Miscellaneous conributed funds, Department of Agriculture 
(Office of Experiment Stations) (trust fund): Cooperation 
with National Aluminate Corp. on research and tests of 
chemical materials used to control weeds, Federal experi- 
ment station, Puerto Rico_-_. 1, 253 | 

Obligations under reimbursements from governmental and | 
other agencies: salaries and expenses: For research work at 
Federal! experiment station, Puerto Rico 6, 158 15, 000 15, 000 








Total obligations under allotments and other funds ___.- | 316, 050 274, 653 | 293, 600 





Mr. Wairten. We have Dr. Trullinger and his associates with us. 
If you care to give us a general statement we will be glad to have it 
at this time. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. TrutunGer. I will make my statement very short, Mr. Chair- 
man. I regret that I could not be here last year but I wish to express 
my appreciation for the helpful hearing and the advisory nature of 
the hearing last year. I assure you that our staff has appreciated it 
very much. We have tried very hard to follow it. 

I am Assistant Research Administrator for Federal-States rela- 
tions, and also Chief of the Office of Experiment Stations of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

The major feature of our presentation this year is the research 
grants to the land-grant agricultural experiment stations of the 
several States and Territories. 

The acts authorizing those grants also authorize the direct appro- 
priation of the grant funds to the State and Territorial agricultural 
experiment stations, who expend the funds for agricultural research 
ign agricultural problems within aided subject-matter 

elds. 

Historically, these grants have in the past and continue in the 
present to provide a nucleus and a stimulus for a much broader, 
more comprehensive, and more effective research program in the 
States and Territories focused on the agricultural problems at the 
grass roots level than could possibly be supported by the grants 
themselves, alone. 

Through progressive improvement in the planning, coordination, 
and conduct of research, including particularly the improvement and 
further development of the cooperative regional research procedure, 
the States are building a program of research which is showing sub- 
stantial progress in acquiring the scientific and technical information 
essential to providing the needed increase in food, fiber, and feed 
and to overcoming the loss in productivity of soils which the Research 
Administrator, Mr. Chairman, I believe, emphasized yesterday to you. 

The problems of agriculture are becoming increasingly complex. It 
is our considered judgment that our most important requirement at 
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this stage is to continue a research program at the State and regional 
level. which will find ways to increase production of food, fiber, and 
feed, to restore and maintain the productivity of the available acres, 
and ‘gradually to bring about the addition of new acres, particularly 
for feed production, as quickly as circumstances permit. 

With this brief statement and with your permission, Mr. Chair- 

man, I would like to ask Mr. Elting, our Associate Chief, to illustrate 
briefly to you now these research funds, both Federal grant and 
State, are used by the States; how research is initiated and formulated 
at the State level; how agricultural research is extended to the prob- 
lem areas within the individual States; particularly how the coopera- 
tive regional research procedure works and how the Office of Experi- 
ment Stations fits into the entire picture with its responsibility of 
administration, coordination, and participating in planning of re- 
search. 

I would then like to have Mr. Elting carry on such discussion of 
the estimates as you wish. 

Mr. Warrren. Thank you, Dr. Trullinger. We will be glad to 
hear from Mr. Elting. 

Mr. Extine. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

We discussed with your committee a year ago the reorganization 
and the reappraisal of research at the State level in order that the 
contribution of our experiment stations might best serve the emer- 
gency in which our Nation finds itself today. That reappraisal of 
programs is still definitely under way and an effective realinement of 
programs has been accomplished in order that the most pressing 
problems may be attacked. 

We have worked with the Association of Directors, through their 
committee on organization and policy and especially their legislative 
subcommittee, to study the organization of research at the State level; 
to appraise various factors that enter into that organization in an 
effort to improve, wherever possible. 

Certain items have come out of that study which I believe would 
interest this committee and with your permission we would like to 
show certain exhibit material and discuss a few of those items. 


APPLICATION OF TOTAL FUNDS 


One of the first matters of interest is the over-all application of our 
total funds, derived both from the Federal grants and non-Federal 
sources, by subject-matter areas. To depict this we have followed a 
scheme that has also been used to designate the subject-matter break- 
down in the Department’s research program, in order that there might 
be greater comparability. The chart ‘which I now hand you is our 
first attempt to report the matter in this particular form. We hope 
that you will find those charts of particular interest and that they will 
give you a better understanding of how the funds are applied. 

You will note on this chart that through shading we have attempted 
to differentiate between the Federal grant and the non-Federal funds, 
to indicate that those two sources of support are applied across the 
board in practically every subject-matter field—in somewhat varying 
amounts it is true—in the different areas of work. But it does em- 
phasize the point that Dr. Trullinger made to you that the Federal 
grant funds provide a nucleus and support for basic research in prac- 
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tically every area. ‘The non-Federal funds supplement these, largely 
provide the physical resources that are required to conduct our re- 
search, and support not only the main station but also the outlying 
stations that are essential in extending research to the problem areas 
of the State. The two major sources of support are effectively geared 
to carrying on an over-all program. 

As I say, this is our first effort to depict the over-all breakdown in 
this manner and we hope that it is effective for that purpose. 

The Research Administrator presented to you yesterday comparable 
charts both for the Department program and for the combined State 
and Federal, so that for the first time we have the entire program of 
the Department and the State stations combined into a single chart, 
which we believe is quite informative. 

There are many factors that enter into the determination of what 
areas of research shall be undertaken in any one of the individual 
States. The experiment-station director in each State is constantly 
weighing the many problems that are brought before him from various 
sources and within the limit of resources, deciding which problems 
shall be attacked. 


STATE ADVISORY COMMITTEES 


We know that this committee has been very much interested in the 
national advisory committees which have n created under the 
provisions of the Research and Marketing Act and that those com- 
mittees have served a very useful purpose at the national level. 

You may not be so well informed of the activity of somewhat com- 
parable committees that operate at the State level. We know that 
such committees are effective. We have recently made a study of 
just how extensive use is made of such committees. This recent 
survey of all the stations indicates that over three-fourths of the 
States have standing committees representing producer groups and 
commodity and consumer interests that meet regularly with the 
station officials to advise on the formulation of research. 

Over half of the States, in addition to these commodity committees, 
also have an over-all advisory council which tends to coordinate the 
interests of all of the individual committees and it in turn works with 
the director in the formulation of the program. Other States use 
special advisory committees for each of their individual substations. 
A number of States that do not have standing committees of this sort 
look to special committees to deal with special and emergency prob- 
lems that arise from time to time, and to use their support in formulat- 
ing a program and in securing financial support at the State level to 
attack such emergency problems. At least five States which have not 
had standing committees to date report that they are in the process of 
formulating such advisory groups. 

One very recent development is that the Association of Directors 
has taken the intitiative in working with our office to provide a more 
effective liaison with the national advisory committees, in order that 
we might, in as simple and effective a manner as possible, bring before 
~ the national advisory committees the programs of work that are in 
operation at the State level and in order that the national committees 
might more effectively advise by knowing in greater detail the work 
that is going on in the States. 
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Just this spring we have had a few experiences in meeting with the 
advisory committees in such a capacity, the most recent of which was 
the dairy advisory committee just last week. We believe that also 
will be an effective mechanism in better over-all coordination. 

The problem of analyzing the State program constantly to see that 
it is keeping abreast of the problems is a large task. It is one that is 
somewhat difficult to present in detail. 

I have here a publication from one of the largest of our State ex- 
periment stations which is an analysis of that State’s research program 
for the last fiscal year and which contains some interesting figures 
that I would like to quote. 

This report covers four major areas. First is an analysis of research 
objectives which have been completed within this fiscal year. It 
actually cites 950 such objectives which have been completed and 
have reached the publication stage or otherwise have been put into 
practical application. 

Second, it lists 839 new phases of research that were undertaken 
during the year; third, 1,032 lines of work are listed that were previ- 
ously in operation and were continued; fourth, some 620 additional 
problems are enumerated which should be undertaken as support and 
facilities become available and as some of the current problems are 
solved and permit turning to these new problems. 

One other publication has just come to our attention which is 
interesting. It comes from North Carolina and it shows how all the 
agricultural interests in that State have pooled their efforts in out- 
lining the major problems and laying out an attack on them. 

The experiment stat‘on has a vital role to play in that over-all 


program in filling in the gaps in areas where information is lacking, 
but it is very interesting that an over-all appraisal by all the agri- 
cultural agencies has been attempted in that particular State. 


EXTENDING RESEARCH TO PROBLEM AREAS 


One other area of interest that was mentioned is how the States 
are able to extend their programs to the problem areas in the States. 
When we consider the many types of farming areas that exist and the 
diverse agricultural problems, it is obvious that many of the States 
cannot tackle all their problems at the central station. 

While the States have varied in their method of approach to this 
problem, most of them have established outlying research centers of 
more or less permanency, which are commonly referred to as the 
branch stations or substations and field laboratories. 

I think you might be interested in looking at just a few State maps 
to see how this problem is attacked in various States. Would you be 
interested in looking at those? 

Mr. Wuirren. We would be glad to see those. 

Mr. Extine. There are on this chart the State maps, taken more 
or less at random, to illustrate the attempt of the stations to carry 
their research programs to the important agricultural problem areas 
of the States. Some of them are States that members of this com- 
mittee represent and no doubt you are familiar with the manner in 
which substations have been established. 

Texas has the greatest number of substations. It has some 40 out- 
lying research centers and substations that deal with problems rang- 
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ing all the way from the tropical Rio Grande Valley to the high plains 
of west Texas, and each has a very definite problem area to serve. 
The same is true of the several other States. I think just a word here 
on how the Federal grant funds operate in this particular connection 
would be of interest. The States at no time have been permitted to 
use the Federal grant funds simply for the maintenance and support 
of outlying stations as such, but the Federal grant funds may be 
applied to the solution of important problems anywhere within the 
State. So we find in general a pattern where research is directed 
from the central] station and under the supervision of leaders at the 
central station, but projects being in operation at any desirable 
location within the State. 

I will just mention one example here of the Texas substations at 
Lubbock and Chillicothe where the grant funds have supported very 
outstanding research in sorghum breeding. The research there has 
revolutionized the sorghum industry where they literally have learned 
how to breed sorghums to meet any particular condition. 

We could name comparable situations in many other States. 

In Minnesota, most of their fundamental work in developing new 
breeds of swine has been carried on at their Morris and Crookston 
substations. 

The director is always faced with the problem of how to extend his 
resources to most effectively reach these problem areas and we felt 
that this brief description would be of interest to you. 

There are to date about 310 such outlying stations in the country 
which aid in extending the stations’ programs to major problem areas. 


ORGANIZING COOPERATIVE REGIONAL RESEARCH 


The one other area upon which I would like to touch briefly is the 
increasingly important role that the cooperative regional research 
funds are playing in organizing station research. This committee has 
been much interested, I know, in that provision of the Research and 
Marketing Act, and we feel, as I say, that it is exerting an increasingly 
important influence in organizing research. 

We have one other chart that I should like to talk to for just a 
moment, that I think will help you understand how regional research 
is organized. 

Cooperative research is much older than the Research and Market- 
ing Act. We have many examples of effective cooperation between 
bureaus of the Department and individual stations. We had many 
examples prior to 1945 where two or more States have pooled their 
efforts in attacking important problems. 

The provision creating a regional research fund has been a powerful 
stimulus to that movement and from that extends a rather well- 
defined pattern of operation that is now extending far beyond the 
research that is supported by the so-called 9 (b) (3) or regional research 
fund. 

Consideration of a problem always starts in this area in which a 

-group of directors meets to consider problems of mutual interest or 
problems that might best be solved by two or more of them pooling 
their efforts. 

Problems come to this regional group of directors from many 
sources. The advisory committees, State and National, frequently 
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bring problems to their attention. That group operates to screen 
the many problems before them to decide on those that may be 
attacked most effectively through cooperative regional effort. Once 
that determination has been made, they designate one member of 
their group to act for them to supervise that particular field of work. 
The man so selected from the regional group is designated as a regional 
administrative adviser. 

There may be a dozen or more such positions in different fields of 
work created within a region. However, an administrative adviser is 
authorized to create a technical committee to call meetings of that 
committee, and otherwise to take steps to formulate the plan of 
attack on a particular problem. 

We will assume this might be a committee on marketing dairy 
products in the north central region. This administrative adviser 
creates this committee consisting usually of one technical representa- 
tive from each station concerned with the problem. He will very 
likely invite in one or more of the Federal agencies that also have an 
interest and the committee will draw up a so-called regional project 
plan. 

The Office of Experiment Stations by law is authorized to partic- 
ipate in the planning and organization and coordination of such 
regional research, so the Office is represented at this technical com- 
mittee level. 

When this plan has been completed it goes back through the adviser 
to a screening committee which receives the reports from all the 
technical committees created within the region. Through this 
screening committee we have reported back to the regional directors’ 
group a total program of work proposed for regional effort. At the 
national level today there are 69 such regional projects in operation. 

The law provides that all proposals for regional research shall clear 
through a committee of nine persons representing the directors, a 
committee that is elected by the directors association. So we find all 
the proposals from all the regions clearing through this committee 
and a total program recommended for support by cooperative regional 
funds coming to the Department of Agriculture from them. 

The Office of the Experiment Station acts for the Secretary in the 
handling of those proposals and that program, once approved, is 
cleared back to the regional association of directors. The individual 
stations participating in the program then draft their detailed plans 
of work that will cover their particular contributions to the regional 
effort. We frequently find a pattern of this sort where two, three, or 
four States and perhaps one Federal agency are carrying on active 
research projects within the framework of a regional outline, in solving 
a problem on behalf of the region as a whole. 

As I say, this pattern is so effective that we find many projects now 
going through that process of planning, even though there may be no 
available regional funds to allot to such projects. 

Now I mentioned how the Office participates in that particular 
activity. The Office is striving at all times to make the most effective 
contribution it can to effective research organization as well as to good 
administration of the grant fund program. 

Our staff today is about 20 percent below the level that we had 
2 years ago. We are continuing to carry out to the very best of our 
ability, those functions that are inherent in our reponsibility. Certain 
of those are prescribed by law, including the ascertainment that the 
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funds are being spent in accordance with the intent of thelaw. Also, 
all research proposals for support from grant funds are submitted to 
the Office and are approved before expenditures are made. ‘The 
Office receives and approved annual programs of work from each of 
the stations indicating the manner in which they plan to expend 
Federal grant funds during the year. 

To indicate how our job has increased in terms of demand, last year 
we actually spent 258 man-days in participating in the technical 
planning conferences of the type described, as compared with 121 
man-days in 1947. 

With the increase in program we spent 675 man-days in our exami- 
nation of the experiment stations in 1951 as compared with 400 man- 
days in 1945. I cite those simply to indicate the increased demands 
that have been made on the Office. 

With that increase in demand for field activities, it is obvious that 
there is less time to devote in the Office to review of progress reports 
and otherwise preparing and disseminating information on current 
programs that might be desirable in the most effective coordination 
of the research. We are continuing to exert our best efforts along 
that line. 

With those general remarks, Mr. Chairman, I believe we are ready 
to proceed to such questions as you may have on the estimates them- 
selves. 

Mr. Wuirren. I think you have made a very fine presentation. 

We are glad to have Dr. Trullinger back with us this year. We 
note that you are going along next year at approximately the same 
level as this year. Heretofore we have complained that there was 
hardly any way to push research people and scientists from one project 
to another, as the results plaved out or as other problems became more 
acute. We, therefore, evolved a plan of giving them less money than 
they thought they needed, which brought on the shifting of personnel 
around within the Department, which in turn resulted in the selec- 
tion of the most acute problems. 

I would like for you to explain some of the high lights of the work 
that has been done in some of the States. 

Mr. Extrna. I will call your attention to certain examples set forth 
in our notes at pages 85 to 88 and also examples of accomplishments 
under the regional research program on pages 90 to 94. 

Mr. Wuirtren. The pages referred to were put in the record at the 
beginning of the item and show the results coming from this work. 
We will let that suffice. 

I notice you have an increased request under the Alaska Act of 
$25,000. You might explain briefly what that is for. 


WORK EXPANSION UNDER ALASKA ACT 


Mr. Extina. If I may review historically the Alaska situation, in 
1950, the Congress enacted an amendment to the Alaska Act of 1936 
which would extend to Alaska the full benefits of the Adams and 
Purnell Acts. In terms of dollars that meant an additional authori- 
zation of $37,500. That item was included in the budget a year ago. 
The Congress allowed $12,500 of that new authorization in 1952 and 
the $25,000 included in our estimates this year would complete that 
authorization and put Alaska on a par with all other States and 
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Territories, insofar as the benefits which they obtain from the Adams 
and Purnell Acts are concerned. 

Mr. Wurrren. We had a report on Alaska a day or two ago, and 
I am sure it was the reaction of other members of the committee, as 
well as my own, that progress there has been very substantial. It 
was a source of gratification to the committee and I am sure it is to 
the Department. 

You believe, then, that they are ready for the further expansion 
of their work there? 

Mr. Exrina. Yes, sir; we believe it would be used effectively. 

If I may review a little further, last year there was actually a 
decrease of $30,000 in the direct Federal appropriation for Alaska 
which meant that the $12,500 increase in grant funds along with 
Territorial funds were used to offset that decrease in the direct 
Federal appropriation. 


PROPOSED USE OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The $25,000 asked for this year would permit expansion of two 
very important areas of work there that have been projected as 
needs as yet unfulfilled; one in the area of increasing our work on 
legumes adapted to that area in the interests of a more suitable and 
effective feed supply. The other is to expand our work on the 
nutritive value of food and feed crops produced under Alaska con- 
ditions, which we have never been able to do prior to the last year 
or so, simply because there were not adequate chemical laboratories 
available. Those have been provided in the new laboratory and we 
feel it very important that that area of work be expanded as promptly 
as possible. 

One very direct application of that effort would be along the line 
which I believe Dr. Reed discussed with you yesterday on expanding 
dairy production and particularly expanding beef production through 
the utilization of surplus dairy animals, especially dairy bulls, which 
in the past have been destroyed, largely because it was not economical 
to raise them. We believe that we have reached a point now where 
we can economically produce beef from those surplus dairy animals if 
we can pepenre the feed situation by providing an abundant and nutri- 
tious local feed supply. That is one very definite area in which we 
feel we could profitably expand our work: That constitutes then our 
primary justification on the increase for Alaska. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. What is the percentage of the money used to operate 
these experiment stations furnished by the Federal Government? 

Mr. Exvrine. Last year the ratio was almost exactly 1 to 4. In 
other words, about $124 million in Federal grant funds; about $51 
million in non-Federal or State funds. 

Mr. Bates. Do you operate on a cooperative basis or do you tell 
them what to do or how do you operate? 

Mr. Evrine. The work supported directly by Federal grant funds 
is initiated by the State experiment stations but must be submitted 
to our office for approval before expenditures are made: The projects 
involved in that program, including the supplemental State funds 
that are applied to such studies, take up roughly half of the total 
research effort in the States. The other half, roughly, that is sup- 
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ported entirely from non-Federal sources is, of course, determined by 
the States. There is no Federal approval. There is however effec- 
tive coordination through our Office, through voluntary cooperation 
on the part of the States, in supplying our Office with records of the 
entire program, both Federal grant and non-federally supported. 

Mr. Bares. Who decides where these stations are to be located? 

Mr. Evrina. By and large, the main station in almost every case 
is located at the seat of the land-grant college in the State. 

The location of the outlying stations is determined locally. The 
Federal Government exercises no authority in that field. 

Mr. Bares. In the chart of the States that you had there, I noticed 
Kentucky had at the university, one at Quicksand and one at Prince- 
ton. 

Mr. Evtine. The main station at the university, one substation 
at Princeton, and one at Quicksand, I believe, in the mountain area. 

Mr. Bares. I thought you had two more. However, I think that 
is sufficient to represent the needs of the state. However, I do notice 
that that is fewer than any other State that you have there. 

Mr. Exvtinc. If I may comment on that just a moment further, the 
pattern of distribution is far from uniform. This pattern in Kentucky 
is typical of a number of States; Illinois, Missouri, Pennsylvania, and 
New York, depend less on permanent locations and depend more on 
temporary field sites, frequently on a leased area where outlying work 
may be carried on for a few years, the lease terminated and work 
shifted to other areas through temporary rather than these permanent 
or semi-permanent installations. 

Mr. Bares. Quicksand is in the district which I represent which is 
a mountain section. 

Mr. Etrina. I do know Kentucky carries on extensive outlying 
efforts through leased farms. 

Mr. Bares. I wondered if that applied in the other States. 

Mr. Extrnea. That is a case where the State makes that determina- 
tion entirely, sir. 

Mr. Bates. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wuirtren. What effect did the latest census have on these 
various acts with regard to distribution of funds? 

Mr. Extine. We explained that situation to you a year ago. The 
problem still confronts us. On the advice of our Solicitor we proceeded 
to redistribute the 1952 funds on the basis of the 1950 rural population 
data but continued to use the 1940 census for farm population. We 
are now confronted with a further adjustment in 1953 on the basis 
of the 1950 census for farm population. 

We have prepared tables that are entirely tentative at this stage 
because we do not yet have even official preliminary figures on farm 
population and for that reason they perhaps should not go into the 
record inasmuch as the figures have not been officially released by the 
Census Bureau. But for your information here is the best estimate 
we can make at the moment. 

Mr. Wuirren. I would like for the record to show information 
concerning the basic acts and their dependence upon the census and 
also the changes you have made based on the census figures that have 
been reported. 1 would also like to have a copy of the pertinent parts 
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of the Solicitor’s opinion that apply and also a statement from you 

as to what the probable effect of the figures yet to be released will be. 
Mr. Extinc. We will see that that is inserted then in the record. 
(The information requested is as follows:) 


STATEMENT ReGARDING Errect oF CHANGES IN CENSUS FIGURES ON 
DisTRIBUTION OF FEDERAL PAYMENTS TO STATES FOR RESEARCH 


Two of the five basic authorities under which payments are made to agricul- 
tural experiment stations in the States, Territories, and Puerto Rico require 
adjustments in the allotments every 10 years to reflect changes in relative rural 
or farm population as determined by the decennial census. 

Bankhead-Jones Act of June 29, 1935.—The earlier of these two authorities 
which require distribution of payments to States in accordance with rural popula- 
tion is the Bankhead-Jones Act of June 29, 1935, which contained the following 
language to contro] the amount of appropriation receivable by each of the State 
agricultural experiment stations: 

‘«k %* * The Secretary shall allot, for each fiscal year for which an appro- 
priation is made, to Puerto Rico and each State and Territory an amount which 
bears the same ratio to the total amount to be allotted as the rural population 
of Puerto Rico or the State or Territory bears to the rural population of Puerto 
Rico and all the States and Territories as determined by the last preceding 
decennial census. * * *” 

Shifts in population between States as reflected in 1940 census created a problem 
regarding the redistribution of funds between the States. The Department and 
the States are currently confronted with a similar problem in connection with the 
1950 census. At the time the 1952 budget estimates were under consideration, 
we were not able to secure from the Bureau of the Census final 1950 rural popu- 
lation figures on which to base a redistribution of funds. However, we did have 
preliminary rural population figures which had been published by the Bureau of 
the Census. Because we were not certain whether such preliminary figures should 
be used in distributing funds for 1952, we requested an opinion from the Office 
of the Solicitor of the Department. Two of the questions raised and the answers 
secured from the Office of the Solicitor were as follows: 

“Should the preliminary 1950 rural population figures be used in distributing 
the 1952 Federal-grant funds based upon rural population since such preliminary 
figures will be available for use prior to the beginning of the fiscal year 1952?” 

“This question is answered in the affirmative.” 

“If the preliminary 1950 rural population figures are used will it be necessary 
to adjust distribution during the fiscal year 1952 when final rural population 
figures become available, if the final figures differ from the preliminary figures?”’ 

“This question is answered in the affirmative.” 

On the basis of this decision, we used preliminary 1950 rural population figures 
in distributing the first quarterly allotments of funds authorized by sections 
3 and 5 of the Bankhead-Jones Act during 1952. Since final 1950 rura: population 
figures are now available, the total amounts to be paid each State for 1952 have 
been adjusted in later quarterly allotments on the basis of these fina] 1950 figures. 
No further adjustment of allotments under this appropriation because of changes 
in census figures will be required in fiscal vear 1953. 

Amendment to the Bankhead-Jones Act of June 29, 1935 (Research and Marketing 
Act of 1946).—Whereas the earlier Bankhead-Jones Act had based distribution 
of appropriation on rural population, the 1946 amendment to this act contained 
a formula involving the use of both rural and farm population in determining 
allotments which each State was authorized to receive. The pertinent portion 
of section 9 (b) 2 reads as follows: 

(2) Not less than 52 percentum of the sums appropriated for any fiscal year 
under this section shall be allotted to Puerto Rico, each State and Territory as 
follows: One-half in an amount which bears the same ratio to the total amount to 
be allotted as the rural population of Puerto Rico or the State or Territory bears 
to the total rural population of Puerto Rico and all the States and Territories as 
determined by the last preceding decennial census; and one-half in an amount 
which bears the same ratio to the total amount to be allotted as the farm 
population of Puerto Rico or the State or Territory bears to the total farm 
population of Puerto Rico and all the States and Territories as determined by 
the last preceding decennial census: * * *” 
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As in the case of the earlier act, amounts allotted to stations during 1952 reflect 
adjustments caused by changes in rural population as shown by the 1950 census. 
However, at the beginning of the fiscal year 1952, neither preliminary nor final 
1950 farm population figures were available from the Bureau of the Census. The 
Solicitor of the Department, in response to questions as to whether the 1940 farm 
population figures should be used in distributing the 1952 appropriation answered 
our — on this point as follows: 

“Should 1940 census figures be used in distributing 1952 Federal-grant funds 
based upon relative farm population inasmuch as no preliminary or final 1950 
—_ figures will be available before the beginning of the fiscal year 

“This question is answered in the affirmative.” 

“Will it be necessary to adjust distribution during the year in accordance with 
the 1950 census after the farm population figures become available, and, if so, is it 
necessary to readjust for the entire fiscal year or only for that portion of the 1952 
appropriation which is paid to States after final farm population figures for the 
1950 census are known?” 

‘‘Where the 1940 census figures are used no adjustment need be made.” 

In consequence, the 1952 appropriation has been distributed on the basis of 1950 
rural population figures and 1940 farm population figures. It is anticipated that 
final 1950 farm population figures will be available prior to the beginning of the 
fiscal year 1953. his will require the adjustment of this appropriation item in 
1953 to reflect changes in farm population among States as reflected by the 1950 
census. Inasmuch as we do not at this time have any published farm population 
figures on the 1950 census from the Bureau of the Census, it is difficult to forecast 
with any accuracy what the effect of the 1950 farm ee figures may be on 
the distribution of this appropriation item in 1953. ve have indications, how- 
ever, that certain of the Southern and Southwestern States will suffer some losses, 
that the West Coast States, Puerto Rico, and most of the North Central States 
will make some gains, with the changes elsewhere being relatively minor. 

, MSs Solicitor’s opinion used as the basis for the 1952 distribution of funds 
ollows: 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR, 
Washington, D. C., May 29, 1951. 
Opinion for: 


M. L. Wilson, Director of Extension Work. 
R. W. Trullinger, Chief, Office of Experiment Stations. 


GENTLEMEN: Reference is made to your joint request of May 18, 1951, for an 

opinion of this Office as to the bases for apportioning funds among the States, 
erritories, and possessions under various statutes requiring apportionment 

according to the last preceding decennial census. Certain of the statutes 
involved require apportionment on a ratio based on farm population while certain 
other statutes require apportionment on a ratio based on rural] population. There 
are attached hereto charts showing the statutes we understand are involved, the 
statutory method for apportionment, and the manner of payment. 

It is our understanding that the final 1950 census figvres on rvral and farm 
population will not be available by the beginning of the 1952 fiscal vear. We also 
understand that preliminary figures on rural population will be available by July 1, 
1951, but that even preliminary figures on farm population will not be available 
until some time in the fall. This, of course, raises the question whether the last 
preceding decennial census required to be followed in apportioning funds should 
be deemed to be the 1940 census (and if so whether adjustment should be made 
when the 1950 figures become available) or the preliminary 1950 figures where 
available (with anv adjustment necessitated by a change between such prelim- 
inary figures and the final figures). 

The questions presented are not easily resolved. The apportionment of the 
funds on the bases set forth herein, while not free from doubt, in our opinion 
best carries out the congressional intent in the enactment of the statutes under 
consideration, and is least disruptive to the programs carried out with such funds. 

Your specifie questions, which have been restated, and our conclusions with 
respect thereto, are as follows: 

1. Should 1940 census figures be used in distributing 1952 Federal-grant 
funds based upon relative farm population inasmuch as no preliminary or 
final 1950 farm population figures will be available before the beginning of 
the fiscal year 1952? 

This question is answered in the affirmative. 
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2. Will it be necessary to adjust distribution during the year in accordance 
with the 1950 census after the farm population figures become available, and, 
if so, is it necessary to readjust for the entire fisca! vear or only for that portion 
of the 1952 appropriation which is paid to States after final farm population 
figures for the 1950 census are known? 

Where the 1940 census figures are used no adjustment need be made. 

3. Should the preliminary 1950 rural population figures be used in dis- 
tributing the 1952 Federal-grant funds based upon rural population since 
such preliminary figures will be available for use prior to the beginning of 
the fiscal year 1952? 

This question is answered in the affirmative. 

4. If the preliminary 1950 rural population figures are used will it be neces- 
sary to adjust distribution during the fiscal year 1952 when final rural popu- 
lation eae become available, if the final figures differ from the preliminary 
figures 

This question is answered in the affirmative. 

The reasons for our conclusions are discussed below in the order in which your 
questions are answered herein. 

The fact that all the statutes under consideration provide for ‘‘equal’”’ payments 
on either a quarterly or semiannual basis, and the further fact that the Extension 
Service statutes involved provide for a certification by the Secretary of Agriculture 
to the Secretary of the Treasury on or before July 1 as to the amounts to which 
each State is entitled, seem to indicate that the total amount to be allotted each 
State should be fixed with certainty by the beginning of the fiscal year. There is 
at least one cogent reason for such a requirement and that is that a better program 
ean be carried on if at the beginning of the fiscal year each State knows the 
amount which is to be available to it so that it can plan its programs for the 
fiscal year within the limits of such amount. This is, of course, particularly true 
in those States which might by reason of a shift in population be subject to a 
reduction in the amount to which they are entitled. A State in this position 
would, of course, hesitate to plan a program on the basis of apportionment under 
the 1940 census figures if the allotment were subject to material adjustment 


later in the year on the basis of the 1950 census figures. 
In view of the statutory requirements as to ‘‘equal’” Ps Apes and certifica- 


tions at the beginning of the fiscal year, we are inclined to the view that it is 
proper to read into the statutes the provision that the apportionment shall be 
made on the basis of the last preceding decennial census available at the begi ning 
of the fiscal year and that once an apportionment has been made on the basis of 
such available census figures that no adjustment need be made on the basis of 
census figures which may later in the fiscal year become available. Thus, where 
no census figures covering the 1950 census are available it would seem proper to 
use the 1940 census figures and the amounts appropriated on the basis of such 
figures need not be adjusted. , 

Where, however, 1950 preliminary figures are available before Juty 1, 1951, 
a different situation exists. 

There are a number of decisions by State courts holding that a preliminary 
census bulletin is official and that administrative action may be based on its 
figures although such figures are subject to revision or change (Ervin v. State, 
1931, Ct. Criminal App. of Texas, 44 5. W. 2d 380; Elliott v. State, 1931 Sup. Ct. 
Okla., 1 Pac. 2d 370; Underwood v. Hickman, 1931, Sup. Ct. Tenn., 39 8. W. 2d 
1034; Excise Board of Washita County v. Lowden, 1941, Sup. Ct. Okla., 160 Pac. 
2d 700). These cases were considered with the use of preliminary figures in de- 
termining populations in round thousands and cid not involve fact situations in 
which the approximations in the preliminary figures were revised by the final 
figures so as to affect the purpose for which the preliminary figure was used or in 
which exactness was required rather than a figure in round numbers. In short, 
the preliminary bulletins of the Census Bureau are official approximations. 
There is also congressional recognition of the publication and use of preliminary 
census figures (13 U. S. C. 213). 

There is reason to believe that such official approximations may properly be 
used as a basis for the apportionment under the statutes involved. The proposed 
use of the 1940 preliminary figures on farm populetion was indirectly before the 
Congress in connection with its consideration of 8. 1200, Seventv-seventh Congress. 
This bill would have provided for appropriations out of which the Secretary of 
Agriculture could have made allotments for extension work to States which under 
the 1940 census would suffer a decrease. House Report No. 784, dated June 17, 
1941, recommending that the bill pass used the 1940 preliminary farm figures for 
showing the amount of the decrease which would be suffered. 
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It is also our understanding that in apportioning money for the fiscal year 1942 
the 1940 preliminary census figures were used on the basis of the apportionment, 
and that the final figures varied from the preliminary figures as to only one State. 

From a broad approach to the problem it is apparent that the Congress in- 
tended that under the legislation here involved each State should be allotted the 
same amount per capita of its rural and farm population, and recognized that in the 
very nature of things such population would from time to time shift from State 
to State. Obviously there was no practical formula which could be used to assure 
that the increase or decrease in such population could be taken into account each 
year. The decennial census formula which was provided assured that as the 
rural and farm population of a State increased or decreased so should the total 
amount of the allotment. Recognizing the above-stated congressional desire to 
require the change in payment to shift with the change in population, it seems 
reasonable to conclude that the change should be made as soon as administratively 
practicable. This reasoning would suggest that the change be made as soon as 
any Official figures are available. This conclusion does not affect our conclusion 
on farm figures since there is, as we have indicated, evidence of congressInal in- 
tent not to disturb materially th: allotments, and thus the programs, during a 
fiscal year. 

In view of the underlying plan behind the apportionment provisions, the fact 
that the preliminary census figures are official publication of the Bureau of the 
Census, and the fact that experience has shown that preliminary figures are not 
likely to vary materially from the final figures, we are of the opinion that it would 
be proper, and would most nearly carry out the congressional intent, to use the 
1950 preliminary census figures where they are available by July 1, 1951. While 
the use of these figures may not conform to the precise literal construction of the 
“equal’”’ payment provisions, it would seem that the use of the 1940 figures where 
an official publication with respect to the 1950 figures is available would create a 
situation more at variance with what we conceive to be the congressional intent. 

Where, however, a variance is found to exist the apportionment should be 
adjusted on the basis of the final census figures. In eases involving municipal 
census, courts have compelled administrative officers to correct and to follow the 
corrected census in apportioning funds, such as school funds, which are divided 
according to population ratios (Board of Education of Alpine School District v. 
Board of Education of Salt Lake City, 219 Pac. 542: public Schools of the City of 
Muskegon v. Wright, 141 N. W. 866). We suggest, therefore, that if the 1950 
preliminary figures are used that a small percentage of the funds available for 
apportionment be withheld in order to take care of any needed adjustment. If 
final figures are not available prior to the January 1 payments we shall be pleased 
to give further consideration to the problem as to what disposition should be 
made of the percentage withheld. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. Carroit Hunter, Solicitor. 


Comparative distribution showing increases and decreases between 1951 and 1952.— 
The following tabulation shows the increases and decreases in allotments to 
States in the fiseal vear 1952 resulting from changes in relative rural population 
as reflected by the 1950 census under both the Bankhead-Jones Act of June 29, 
1935, and the amendment to this act of August 14, 1946: 
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Comparative eX of funds under Bankhead-Jones Act, title I, secs. 5 and 
9 (b) 1 and 9 (b) 2, fiscal years 1951 and 1952 


[1951 based on 1940 census data; 1952 based on 1950 rural population census data and 1940 farm population 
census data] 





Bankhead-Jones Act, sec. 5 


Bankhead-Jones 
| 9 (b) 2 


Act, sees. 9 (b) 1 and 





195] allot- 
ment 


1952 allot- 
ment 


Increase or 
decrease 
1952 com- 

pared with 

1951 


1951 allot- 
ment 


1952 allot- 


] 

Increase or 
decrease 
1952 com- 

pared with 

1951 


ment | 
| 





Alabama 
Alaska 
Arizona 
Arkansas - - 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware ._...__- 
Florida 
Georgia 
Hawaii 


Re 
Rae aaa 98s anal 


Indiana 
Towa 
Kansas 


Kentucky impor at te 


Louisiana. ___- 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota_- 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 


PEG ee ee 


Nevada.... 


New Hampshire_- aes 


a Jersey 
New Mexico _. 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio-- 
Oklahoma. - 
Oregon. 
Pennsylvania 
Puerto Rico 


Rhode Island____....- 
South Carolina... _-. 


South Dakota 
Tennessee 

- aa 
MEM eck hahsiaicd 
Vermont... 


STR IN 


Washington__-_. 


West Virginia RE 


Wisconsin 
Wyoming____- 


ea |2, 863, 708. 00 | (2, 863, 708. 00 { 





$96, 152. 81 
2, 627. 86 
15, 499. 36 
74, 312. 76 
95, 542. 61 


101, 476. 80 
10. 269. 39 
16, 589. 81 

100, 946. 87 


.42 

7. 26 

57. 16 

72 

76. 48 

.14 

7.19 

5 .19 
7, 733. 01 
92. 09 

2. 81 

15 

78. O1 

. 86 

38, 797.09 
65, 169. 05 
70, 152. 59 
7, 829. 36 





$88, 305. 89 
4, 736. 40 
16, 740. 68 
66, 187. 20 
102, 716. 44 
25, 460. 16 
22, 514. 38 
5, 970. 02 
48, 046. 76 
98, 402. 95 
10, 463. 17 
16, 866. 19 
99, 478. 95 
79, 141. 32 
27. 20 
.23 
78. 88 
3.78 
70. 68 
36, 488. 62 
36, 698. 19 
93, 777. 64 
68, 128. 0° 
80, 016. 7! 
78, 849. / 
18, 004. 
41, 343. 

3, 435. 46 
11, 363. 42 
32, 575. 4 
17, 027. 

107, 782. 
135, 186. 6 
26, 670. 
118, 853. 0! 
63, 847. 6 
35, 230. 2 
155, 317.7 
66, 036. 


. 09 

. 06 

. 55 

. 86 

259. 15 
7, 662. 93 








—$7, 846. 92 
+2, 108. 
+1, 241. 3% 
—8, 125. 56 
+7, 173. 8 

— 595. 83 
—3, 744. 

—84, 9% 
+7, 467. ! 
—3, 073.8 

+193. 7: 

276. < 
—1, 467. 
+5, 757. 

— 525. 17 
—4, 121. 
—1, 743. 37 
—5, 106. 15 
—1, 853. 37 
+1, 185. 6 

+14, 910. 8 
+7, 949. 
+1,314. 1: 
—4, 553. 2: 

— 10, 534. 

+132. 5 
—2, 890. 

+245. 06 
+1, 438. 1: 
—3, 804. 

+91. 92 
—2, 442. 4¢ 


+5, 670. 6 
+5, 153.7 
4-625. 2 


+3, 106. 56 | 


— 166. 4 





$118, 337.56 | $1 
20, 920. 04 
31, 490. 04 
98, 754. 70 
91, 417. 48 
41, 742. 64 
36, 090. 76 
24. 301. 46 
50, 946. 22 
120, 955, 28 
28, 450. 40 
35, 604. 96 
105, 872. 66 
87, 106. 72 
89, 887. 30 
67, 623. 70 
115, 404. 96 
85, 178. 44 
37, 979. 00 
46, 055. 54 
5 .10 
. 60 
77. 22 
. 68 
106, 039. 24 
34, 513. 38 
57, 743. 04 
21, 738. 58 
. 98 
3. 00 
773. 18 
91. 92 
8. 08 
3. 38 
3. 50 
.48 
.16 
4. O4 
83. 74 
43. 08 
5. 84 | 
7. 76 
3. 52 
185, 536. 50 | 
29, 309. 12 
29, 190. 60 | 
98, 338. 98 
51, 558. 50 
71, 672. 80 | 
24. 64 
26, 069.34 | 





| 
| 


14, 694. 3: 





57.91 | 

. 28 

2. 58 

M4. 53 
, 29 | ae 
9. 28 | , 012. 12 
76. 06 57. OS 
9.65 | , 835. 91 
.61 | +1, 578. 53 
, 339. 12 | —516. 72 
320. 30 —567. 46 
7.23 | +1, 068. 71 
73.43 | —10, 656. 07 
31. 84 +152. 72 
4. 84 +374. 24 
71.80 | +2, 682. 82 
33 | +2, 392. 83 
43. O7 +290. 27 
89, 466.98 | +1, 442.34 
25, 992. 07 —77. 27 





[106, 411. 61] 


}s, 599, 999.84 3,5 


999, 999. 84 


i jaa; 0833] 
! 
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SALARIES AND EXxPENsESs 


Amounts available for obligation 





1951 actual 





Appropriation or estimate 
supplemental due to pay increases 
Reimbursements from other accounts 


Total available for obligation 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings 


Obligations incurred 











Obligations by activities 





Description 


1951 actual 





Direct obligations 
1, > eee of grants and coordination of research with 


Obligations payable out of reimbursements from other accounts 
2. Federal experiment station, Puerto Rico 
Obligations incurred 























(;3is' 812 | 


1 Bi: 


1s | 
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Obligations by objects 





Object classification 


1951 actual 


1952 estimate 


1953 estimate 





Summary of Personal Services 


Total number of permanent itions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade 
Ungraded positions: Average salary 


Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions 
Part-time and temporary positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 


Total personal service obligations 
Direct Obligations 


Personal services 
Travel 


Transportation of things Livudeiib dauntvenccnackaekenee é 


01 

02 

03 

04 Communication services 

05 Rents and utility services 

06 Printing and reproduction 

07 Other contractual services 
Services —— by other agencies 

08 Supplies and materi 

09 Equipment 

Refunds, awards, and indemnities 

nts 


Subtotal 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence 
Total direct obligations 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts 
01 
02 
04 
08 











$291, 832 
15, 530 


16, 573. 





323, 935 








317, 973 
9, 818 
4, 125 





402, 052 


393, 640 





399, 526 


389, 000 





5, 962 
119 

6 

71 








14, 000 
300 


100 
600 





6, 158 | 


15, 000 








405, 684 


| 
| 


404, 000 





Analysis of expenditures 





1951 actual 


| 1952 estimate 


} 
| 1953 estimate 





Unliquidated obligations, start of year 
Obligations incurred during the year 


Deduct: 
Reimbursable obligations 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year 


Total expenditures 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations 
Out of prior authorizations... 
Out of anticipated 1952 supplemental for pay increases -. 


$37, 545 
405, 684 


$42, 564 


, 


$37, 000 
404, 000 





443, 229 


6, 158 
42, 564 


15, 000 
37, 000 


447, 654 


441, 000 


15, 000 
25, 000 





394, 507 


| 305, 654 


401, 000 








=e 
22, 00 








366, 000 
34, 000 
1,000 
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Mr. Wuirren. Now turning briefly to your own Office, I will ask 
that page 95 of the justifications be inserted in the record. 
(The data referred to is as follows:) 


Salaries and expenses, Office of Experiment Stations, Agricultural Research Admin- 
istration 

Appropriation act, 1952 

Anticipated pay adjustment supplemental 


Decrease (due to partial absorption of pay adjustment costs).. —1, 090 


Project statement 





1952 (esti- | {PAY 8d- | j953 (esti. 
mated) | "Shorp. | mated) 
tion) 





Salaries and expenses, Office of Experiment Stations, | 
Agricultural Research Administration: 
(a) "1 we and coordination of research | 


with S 228 $229, 900 --------| $220,900 
(6) Federal Seaeciaians Station, Puerto Rico | . 160, 190 $1, 090 159, 100 














Subtotal 399,526 | 390,000 | —1,090| 389, 000 
Unobligated balance 7, 97 | ee wi 
[24, 045) 


Total pay adjustment costs ~~” [24,125]; [80] ) 
Total available or estimate ,500 | 390,090} —1,090| — 389, 000 








Reduction pursuant to sec. 1214 
Anticipated pay adjustment supplemental 





Total appropriation or estimate._..........--.-.-- 





Mr. Wuitren. The pay increases of $21,910 are to meet the change 
in the law passed by Congress last year, are they not? 

Mr. Extina. Yes, sir; they are. 

Mr. Wurtten. Do you have any general statements that you wish 
to make at this time. 

Mr. Exrtine. Earlier in my statement I referred to the fact that 
our present level of employment is approximately 20 percent below 
the level of January 1, 1950, and at our present level of appropriations, 
that cannot be changed materially. 

We had, 2 vears ago, 72 employees, consisting of 25 technical em- 
ployees and 47 clerical. Today, we have 57 employees on our rolls, 
consisting of 21 technical personnel, and 36 clerical and custodial 
employees. I also attempted to explain some of the impact of that 
reduction on our operation. In an organization such as ours that 
has a general administrative function, you do not cut out whole 
functions; we simply spread a little thinner in our efforts when the 
staff is reduced. In that respect we are attempting to do the most 
effective over-all job of coordination and still carry out the specific 
administrative functions required by law. 
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VirGin Istanps AGRICULTURAL PROGRAM 


Amounts available for obligation 








Aapoereee OF Gane, Peoe. $100, 000 
Obligations by activities 
Virgin Islands agricultural program, 1953_........-....------------ $100, 000 
Obligations by objects 
nies t classification 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 est{mate 
ecm | teicereter rite nmr cnen 
Total number of permanent positions_----.-.-....-------------- JEN IEAUE Beet Ege ade eye ay See 24 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions__.---..----....-----}-------------- Lit nsipebibeeawerd 1 
Average number of all employees ----........--.------------ hen esiiinac ee 24 
Average salaries and grades: | 
Geueral schedule grades: 
OG Ara re sl endiinias i etloiines brocnaaeied ia blame ns a0 dade } $4, 493 
Average grade _ - be cues cns ey Shiela ht | GS-6.9 
Ungraded positions: Average salary. eet CB tas Pe eats hae ane ee ‘ cael $833 
01 Personal services: | 
Permanent positions ____--- eer re Dk eet gs hd Se pac ae $59, 335 
Part-time and temporary positions. _ LP EE pee Salen STR SED fick Zuvsn ade Cubwesecababnawds | 7, 500 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base. ---..-......----|------ panei Shot sash Mae 260 
Payment above basic rates___-. --- rachel ass tos tei EE Se ee | sree ines = nd 10, 905 
Total personal services... ........-...-.----- Bal Pi] ychareaee so As See | ~ 78,000 
OB Fs Aili iret Santis nie niyibn- cnn enn was aig een cake ha nbbe deca chadal 7,000 
03 Transportation of things...............-..--..--.-------- See en PRC Se | 1,000 
04 Communication services__.-........-.--- thine espe ens'e ; Aastee 1 (diate a sheen 1, 000 
05 Rents and utility services____..-...-.---- j Seat : bafeaes cae 500 
06 Printing and reproduction --.-........-.....---- La bERS cbhain Cb ae NU keke te caed 1, 500 
i RRO AE RST eT SET Tiina ee ¢ ESS ae een ” 5, 000 
09 Equipment_.--_-_--- aN, tye eta Baie sates ¢oaep tans apres Li Sih, dota meas 6, 000 
re Sa RR Re eet SESE SPER e ST Ente 
SERENE SRGOIOOE S iiss s iin sisiss bide ss so Sic as - ESS Poet: 100, 000 


| 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
! 


pete eee ere NA: 0 Yi ses ee 


Obligations incurred during the year_.............---.------- bicictiatiaales | ---------| $100, 000 
Deduct unliquidated obligations, end of year vase pala 3, 500 

fi ae ee eee See meee ee ae eee Dy Be iaivees SRE 96, 500 
Expenditures out of current authorizations... __-- ‘nance Ai Ae pe: ‘ : 96, 500 


Mr. Wurrren. Turning then to the Virgin Islands agricultural pro- 
gram, pages 100 through 103 of the justification will be inserted in the 
record at this point. 

We will be glad to have you gentlemen make a statement on this. 

(The data referred to is as follows: ) 


Virgin Islands Agricultural Program, Office of Experiment Stations, Agricultural 
Research Administration 
Aippeomiieeion O0b: JORG i ote So ee hi. ec oes ik cel ee 
Buaeer eermBce tee 0 a ena Soe Co eb bie $100, 000 
Increase (to establish and operate an agricultural program 
in the Virgin Islands as provided by Public Law 228, 82d 
Cong., for the improvement of agriculture in the Virgin 
Islands) _......-. +100, 000 
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Project statement 





Project 





1. Virgin Islands agricultural program......._.- 
Total pay adjustment costs ___ ___ SEEN Site orien cass ] 





Total appropriation or estimate. _._____. 











INCREASE 


(1) An inerease of $100,000 to establish and operate an agricultural program 
in the Virgin Islands as provided by Public Law 228, Eighty-second Congress, for 
the improvement of agriculture in the islands. 

Historical background.—The Virgin Islands, which the United States purchased 
from Denmark in 1917, are a groun of three small islands lying about 50 miles east 
of Puerto Rico. The Department of Agriculture operated a small research 
station in the islands from that date until 1932 when research work was dis- 
continued and the station was transferred to the jurisdiction of the Department 
of the Interior. Since 1932 this station has eal the islands chiefly as a service 
organization through conduct of inspection activities, veterinary services, dis- 
tribution of seeds and fertilizers, loan of farming equipment, etc. No research 
and verv little extension type activity has been conducted. 

Need for work.—Lying entirely within the Tropics, these islands have a climate 
which differs grea.ly from the conditions found within the continental United 
States. Also, certain climatic factors particularly rainfall and soils, differ widely 
from those found in Puerto Rico. Whereas most of Puerto Rico enjoys an 
abundance of rainfall, proper distribution of water throughout the year and 
holding quality of the land are the main conditions limiting agriculture in the 
Virgin Islands. Likewise most Puerto Rican soils are of heavy clay types whereas 
much of the Virgin Islands soil is light and porous in nature. For these reasons, 
research conducted elsewhere has only limited application to the Virgin Islands. 

The cultural background of the islands also differs greatly from that found 
elsewhere. Although Negroes form the bulk of the population, there is a closely 
knit minority of French in St. Thomas, another sizable minority of Puerto Ricans, 
as well as persons of Danish and American backgrounds. Each of the groups has 
maintained much of its cultural background, including differences in language, 
which increases the difficulty of operating an effective agricultural program. 
Also the slave background of the native population has resulted in a feeling that 
working in the fields is degrading. Great benefits can resu:t from extension 
activities to improve farming methods, improve rural life, and to raise nutritional 
standards. 

The agricultural industry has declined steadily in the Virgin Islands for a number 
of years because of competition from other areas and also from failure to develop 
and use improved agricultural practices. By the passage of Public Law 228 the 
Congress recognized the need for an aggressive agricultural program in the Virgin 
Islands through the development of factual information from research and through 
the transmission of this information to the rural public of the islands by extension 
methods. 

The foremost problem to be undertaken is that of water conservation. Rainfall 
varies greatly from a minimum of 20 inches to a maximum of 75 inches per year 
with an average of about 47 inches. However, the Virgin Islands have definite 
dry and rainy seasons each year so that much of this rainfall is concentrated in a 
limited period. Also much of the water is lost through rapid runoff into the sea 
and through evaporation. 

Although cisterns have been used to store water, the drilling of many wells has 
lowered the water table rapidly. In a year of limited rainfall, this may result in 
serious drought conditions unless prompt remedial action is taken. 

Closely associated with the problem of water conservation is the need for the 
development of improved pasture plants which will conserve soil and moisture 
while at the same time providing nutritious feed for livestock. Likewise, sys- 
tematic research is needed in forest and range management. Research along 
these lines should do much to improve the agriculture of the islands through 
better use of limited water supplies. 

Research on sugar also is needed. At the present time sugarcane is the only 
revenue-producing crop of any importance and sugarcane operations are now 
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being conducted at a heavy loss. Investigations are needed on introduction and 
breeding of new varieties which are better adapted to the local conditions, on 
improved management practices, and on better use of fertilizers, herbicides, and 
improved agronomic methods. 

While major research emphasis is needed on the above problems, research on 
additional problems would be conducted to the extent that funds permitted. 
For example, a limited program of plant introduction is considered essential not 
only in connection with pasture and sugar investigations, but also in order to 
détermine whether other crops such as mangoes and avocados have commercial 
possibilities. 

Marketing, in the fields of both fruits and vegetables and livestock, presents 
serious problems which, if solved, would do much toward changing and improving 
the economic picture in the islands rapidly. There is also a need for reliable 
information on desirable farm enterprises and combinations of enterprises for 
more efficient farming. A limited amount of work in these fields is contemplated. 

Plan of action.—An agricultural program involving both research and extension 
activities is contemplated. Headquarters for this program would be established 
on the island of St. Croix since this island offers the greatest possibilities for 
agricultural development. However, it is planned that the needs of the islands 
of St. Thomas and St. John would be served by the station in St. Croix. 

Present plans call for the recruitment of a small number of professionally 
trained employees, who would perform both research and extension activities. 
In this way, fairly adequate coverage of the various fields of agricultural science 
requiring immediate research attention can be secured. At the same time, this 
small group of specialists can assist rural and farm families in meeting a wide 
variety of problems in such areas as agricultural production, marketing, nutri- 
tion, home food production, home improvement, and the like. 

Because of the number and diversity of the marketing problems, it is believed 
desirable that specialists of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics be secured 
through short term details to undertake the needed research rather than to 
attempt to employ permanent staff for this purpose. 

The initial research program would be concerned primarily with testing and 
demonstration to determine accurately the long range needs and to attack as 
quickly as possible some of the more urgent problems including water conservation 
and development of suitable crop and range plants. 

Also attention would be directed toward assisting rural and farm families in 
increasing the quantity, variety, and quality of home produced foods throu:h 
improved and expanded gardening and the production of poultry and livestock 
for home use. Assistance would be given on improvement of psstures and tle 
production of livestock feeds. Much needs to be done to introduce the use cf 
commercial fertilizers, to encourage soil conservation, to improve sugar produc- 
tion practices, and to introduce the use of small machine operations into farming 
instead of almost complete reliance on hand methods. 

Cooperation with the Virgin Islands Corporation.—This estimate is based upon 
the operating needs of an agricultural program for the Virgin Islands; it includes 
no funds for land or buildings needed to carry out the program. Furthermore, 
the estimate does not contemplate conduct of any of the service type activities 
performed by the present agricultural station. The present agricultural station 
is located in an area unsuited to agricultural research and the old frame buildings 
are in a badly run-down condition. It is understood that the Virgin Islands 
Corporation will make available a small area of good agricultural land for use in 
conducting experimental work and that it wil! also provide a smal) building for 
office and laboratory use as well as residences for members of the technical staff 
conducting the agricultural program. Adequate housing is essential if a com- 
petent staff is to be secured and retained. 


Mr. Extine. The Eighty-second Congress passed Public Law 228 
which authorized the Department of Agriculture to operate a program 
of agricultural research and extension work in the Virgin Islands. 
In effect, this would return to the Department of Agriculture, a 
function which it carried out from 1917 to 1932, at which time, the 
entire administration, including agricultural activities in the Virgin 
Islands was transferred to he Dipuctnent of the Interior. 


About 3 years ago, the Secretary of the Interior appealed to the 
Secretary of Agriculture to review the agricultural situation and the 
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agricultural potential in the Virgin Islands and to determine ways 
in which Federal agricultural programs might best serve in meeting 
the problems of the islands. 

An interbureau committee was created at that time and in the 
fall of 1948 made a rather intensive study of the situation and re- 
ported its findings to the Secretary of Agriculture and the Secretary 
of the Interior. 

Subsequent to that report, a bill was introduced into the Eighty- 
first Congress which would have had the effect of authorizing the 
Department of Agriculture to operate an agricultural program. That 
bill, I believe, passed the Senate but did not pass the House. Then 
in the Eighty-second Congress, a similar bill was reintroduced and, 
after hearings, that bill was passed late in the 1951 session. 

Mr. Wuirren. | would like te have a copy of this act inserted in 
the record at this point. 

(The document requested is as follows:) 


[Pusrtic Law 228—82p Conergss] 
[CHaprER 603—IstT SEssion] 
[H. R. 4027} 
{AN ACT To provide for an agricultural program in the Virgin Islands] 


Pe it enacted by the Senaie and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assemiled, That the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to 
establish and maintain in the Virgin Islands of the United States an acricultural 
research and extension service program. In carrying out the program authorized 
by this Act the Secretary shall utilize the agencies, facilities, and employees of 
the Department of Agriculture, and may cooperate with the government of the 
Virgin Islands, and other public and private organizations and individuals in the 
Virgin Islands and elsewhere. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Interior is herebv authorized to transfer to the 
United States Department of Agriculture such part of the functions, property, 
personnel, records, and unexpended balances of appropriations of the acricultural 
experiment stations in the Virgin Islands as may be agreed upon between the 
Secretary of the Interior and the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Sec. 3. There is authorized to be appropriated such amounts as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the purposes of this Act. The moneys appropriated in pursuance 
of this Act shall also be available for the purchase and rental of land and the 
construction or acquisition of buildings, for the equipment and maintenance of 
such buildings, purchase and rental of passenger-carrvying automobiles, emplovy- 
ment of persons in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, and for printing and 
disseminating the results of research, and such other expenditures as may be 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this Act. Sums appropriated in pursuance 
of this Act shall be in addition to, and not in substitution for, sums apnropriated 
or otherwise made available to the Department of Agriculture, and mav be 
allocated to such agencies of the Department as are concerned with the adminis- 
tration of the program of the Vircin Islands. 

Approved October 29, 1951. 

Mr. Extine. We also have the report on that bill, Report 846, 
which contains much basic information that indicates the will of the 
Congress as to the type of program they feel should be carried out by 
the Department of Agriculture in the Virgin Islands. 

Mr. Wurrren. I think I will ask that this be inserted, too. 

(The document requested is as follows:) 
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{H. Rept. No. 846, 82d Cong., Ist sess.] 
PROVIDING FOR AN AGRICULTURAL PROGRAM IN THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 


The Committee on Agriculture, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 4027) to 
provide for an agricultural program in the Virgin Islands, having considered the 
same, report favorably thereon without amendment and recommend that the bill 
do pass. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


The purpose of this bill is to authorize the transfer from the Secretary of the 
Interior to the Seeretary of Agriculture of certain lands and facilities now or 
formerly employed in general agricultural educational work in the Virgin Islands 
and to authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to conduct in the Virgin Islands an 
agricultural research and extension service program. 


HISTORICAL AND ECONOMIC BACKGROUND 


United States purchased the Virgin Islands from the Government of Denmark 
in 1917, for reasons of national defense. ‘The islands were discovered by Columbus 
on his second voyage in 1493, and after a period of colonization by various nations, 
including the French, English, Dutch, Spanish, and Danish, the islands were 
acquired by Denmark and remained under the sovereignty of that country for 
approximately 250 vears. 

Area and topography.—The Virgin Islands, consisting of the 3 main islands and 
about 50 uninhabited islands and cays, lie 40 miles east of Puerto Rico. The 
total area of these islands is about 152 square miles: St. Crois is 84 square miles 
in area; St. Thomas, 28 square miles; and St. John, 20 square miles. Mountain 
ridges from 500 to 1,500 feet high run the east and west length of each island. 
On St. Thomas and St. John the ridges slope steeply on both sides to the sea, 
leaving only small pockets of relatively level land between projecting spurs. On 
St. Croix the land slopes gradually to the southern shore, about 4 miles away, 
and makes possible its cultivation by use of machinery. 

Climate.—The Virgin Islands have a semiarid tropical climate. Temperatures 
range from a winter’s evening low of 69° to a summer’s day high of 91°, with a 
daily range of temperature rarely as much as 10°. An almost constant sea 
breeze from the east tempers the sun’s heat and keeps down the humidity. The 
average vearly rainfall is 47 inches, occurring usually in the form of showers. 
Much of this water is lost through rapid runoff intothe sea and through evapora- 
tion. Precipitation varies somewhat from month to month. About 45 percent 
of the rainfall occurs in the last 4 months of the year. Rainfall varies consider- 
ably within each island; on St. Croix the rainfall averages about 15 inches more 
annually on the western end of the island than on the eastern end. The average 
rainfall from year to vear varies from a minimum of 20 inches to a maximum of 
75 inches. The islands are in the hurricane path, however only 3 in the past 
40 vears have hit the islands. Seldom are any lives lost. 

Soils—Much of the soils of the three islands are of volcanic origin. On the 
plains of St. Croix, marl soils derived from younger series of marls and limestones 
occur. The soils are, in general, fairlv fertile and the arable areas are well adapted 
to a large variety of fruits, vegetables, cotton, and sugarcane. Yields are good 
in years when the precipitation is sufficient. The steeper and stonier areas are 
well adapted to tropical forest trees and to pasture grasses. 

The population of the islands is culturally: and racially affiliated with the 
British West Indies. The prevailing language is English, and approximately 
90 percent of the people 10 years of age and over can read and write. Because 
of the declining economy of the Virgin Islands, which has been almost constant 
for the past century, there has been a steady drain of young people away from the 
islands to Puerto Rico and to the mainland of the United States. The high 
point of population on the islands was reached in 1835 when there were a total 
of 43,178 inhabitants. At that time virtually all the arable land in the islands was 
planted to sugarcane, and the sugar industry was a profitable occupation for the 
people. Since that time, the Virgin Islands have found themselves less and less 
able to compete with other areas in which heavier rainfall makes sugar production 
an easier and more profitable operation. The acreace of sugarcane on the islands 
has declined so that at the present time there are only about 5,000 acres devoted 
to this crop and the profit from sugar has diminished to the point where this 
operation carried out by the Virgin Islands Corporation has shown a net loss 
over the past several years. 


94651—52—pt. 1 24 
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Concurrently with the decline in sugar as a profitable local industry, the popula- 
tion of the islands has decreased until the census of 1950 shows a population of 
26,654. Other crops, such as fruits, vegetables, and cattle have supplanted 
sugarcane in some of the rural areas of the Virgin Islands, but today only a total 
of approximately 6,500 acres is devoted to all forms of cultivated crops. 

The industries of the Virgin Islands are very limited and consist chiefly of 
fuel bunkering and the servicing of ships, the manufacture of rum and bay rum, 
production of sugar, production of charcoal, deep-sea commercial fishing, handi- 
crafts, and the tourist trade. The decline in the demand for rum since the end 
of World War II has reduced that industry to an unprofitable position and has 
been a serious blow to the economy of the islands. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE ISLANDS 


The Organic Act of June 22, 1936, is the “‘constitution” of the Virgin Islands. 
It provides for coordinate and separate powers of the executive, legislative, and 
the judicial branches of the government, and organizes the Virgin Islands into 
an insular possession of two distriets: the municipality of St. Croix, and the 
municipality of St. Thomas and St. John. 

Congress has the authority and responsibility of legislating for the Virgin 
Islands. Federal legislation enacted for the States and Territories of the United 
States automatically applies to Alaska and Hawaii, but not to the Virgin Islands 
unless they are specifically included. Local legislative powers are delegated to 
the two municipalities and are vested in their respective municipal councils, 
which are locally elected. Joint sessions of the two municipal councils are desig- 
nated as the Legislative Assembly of the Virgin Islands and convene at least once 
each calendar year upon call of the Governor. Bills passed by the legislative 
assembly are subject to the approval of the Governor. 

The Governor is appointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. He executes the laws of the United States applicable to the 
Virgin Islands, and the laws and ordinances of the islands. He may veto legisla- 
tion adopted by the legislative authorities of the islands. 

Supervision and coordination of the various Federal activities in the Virgin 
Islands is carried out by the Division of Territories and Island Possessions of the 
Department of the Interior through the Governor of the Virgin Islands. This 
Division, under the supervision of she Secretary of the Interior, is the principal 
agency responsible for the development and execution of the Territorial policy 
of the United States in the islands. 

The judicial powers of the Virgin Islands are vested in the United States Dis- 
trict Court of the Virgin Islands and in the police courts of each municipality. 
Appeals are made to the United States Court of Appeals for the Third District 
in Boston, and thence to the United States Supreme Court. 

The chief commercial operations on the islands are carried out by the Virgin 
Islands Company. This is a corporation chartered by the municipality of St. 
Thomas and St. John, with the Secretary of the Interior, the Under Secretary of 
the Interior, and the Governor of the Virgin Islands as the stockholders. It 
operates federally owned properties whose depreciated value on June 30, 1947 
was $1,540,000. 

The Company bolds a dominate position in the agricultural programs of the 
islands. It owns and operates the only sugarcane mill, where is processed the 
cane from Company lands and from some 550 small farms. It owns a rum 
distillery; owns and operates 5,000 acres of the best agricultural land, where 60 
percent of the sugarcane is produced and 1,000 to 1,500 farm laborers are em- 
ployed; operates the rural electrification plant for St. Croix; provides machinery 
service to farmers; and owns a modern abattoir on St. Croix. 


AGRICULTURAL PROGRAMS 


An agricultural experiment station was established in St. Croix by the Danes 
in 1910. This came under the jurisdiction of the Umted States Department of 
Agriculture in January 1919 and remained under that jurisdiction until July 1932, 
when jurisdiction of the whole island group was transferred from the Navy 
Department to the Department of the Interior. At that time the agricultural 
experiment station was also transferred to the Department of the Interior. 

rom 1919 to 1932 while the station was under the jurisdiction of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, a rather extensive program of scientific experimentation was 
carried on and considerable valuable information was developed. Under the De- 
partment of the Interior, because of reductions in appropriations and other factors, 
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the research work has been discontinued almost entirely and the agricultural 
station operations have been confined to some educational activities and the pro- 
viding of farmers with vegetable slips, seeds, sire service, veterinary service, 
machinery for hire, and plant and animal quarantine inspection for imports to the 
islands. In 1949 the staff was composed of a director, three extension agents, 
a veterinarian, and two clerks. 

Other agricultural programs administered by the Department of Agriculture 
have been inaugurated and carried on in the Virgin Islands to some extent. 
Amendments to the Farmers Home Administration Act have made the lending 
activities of that agency available in the Virgin Islands. The agricultural land of 
the Virgin Islands is covered in two soil-conservation districts and two technical 
men of the Soil Conservation Service have been assigned to each district. 

Loans by the Rural Electrification Administration have made electricity avail- 
able to several hundred farms in the rural areas of St. Croix. Three programs 
administered by the Production and Marketing Administration operate in the 
Virgin Islands: the school-lunch program, the agricultural conservation program, 
and the Sugar Act program. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THIS LEGISLATION 


In the summer of 1948 the Secretary of the Interior requested the Secretary of 
Agriculture to review the agricultural situation and potential in the Virgin Islands 
and to determine ways in which the Federal agricultural programs might best 
assist in meeting the problems of the islands. Accordingly an interbureau com- 
mittee was established within the Department of Agriculture to make the requested 
study and recommendations. 

This committee submitted the results of its study in a report dated June 22, 
1949, and a bill (H. R. 8357) embodying the committee’s recommendations as to 
the establishment of an agricultural research and extension program in the islands 
was introduced in the House. At about the same time an identical bill (S. 2809) 
was introduced in the Senate. _The Senate bill passed that body without amend- 
ment. Hearings were held by this committee on the House bill (H. R. 8357), but 
the committee deferred action on the bill for several reasons, one of which was the 
hope that the committee or a subcommittee might make an on-the-spot inspection 
of the agriculture of the islands before passing upon legislation, and, another, the 
feeling of the committee that the program proposed by the Department of 4 gri- 
culture for the islands was somewhat more extensive than might be necessary. 

Due to reasons bevond the control of the committee, a subcommittee wis not 
able to visit the islands until too late in the Eighty-first Congress to permit ».ction 
on the bill during that Congress. Accoraingly, the bill wes reintroduced in the 
Fighty-second Congress as H. R. 4027, the biil reported herewith. In the mean- 
time the Department of Agriculture had revised somewhat its proposed resee.rch 
and extension program for the Virgin Islands, in accordance with the suggestions 
made by the committee at its hearing during the Fighty-first Congress. That 
revised program was presented orally to the committee during its hearings on 
this bill (H. R. 4027) and met with committee approval]. 

Those proposals have since been reduced to writing and are enbodcied in the 
letter from the Secretary of Agriculture recommending approval of this bill which 
is appended hereto and made a part of this report. 


NEED FOR EXPERIMENTAL AND EXTENSION WORK IN THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 


There is no doubt of the great need of agricultural research, experimental, and 
extension work in the Virgin Islands. The population, soil, topography, climete, 
and market outlets of the Virgin Islands are so ¢cifferent from those on the me.in- 
land of the United States that the research and experimental work cerried out 
by the Department of Agriculture and the land-grant colleges in and through the 
various States are of little value to the agriculture of the Virgin Islands. ° 

The soil of the islands is fertile and rainfall and other climatic conditions are 
favorable to the efficient production of many crops. In most cases, however, the 
environment requires plant and animal varieties and techniques of farm operation 
which are peculiar to the islands. The research and experimentation necessary 
to determine which crop varieties, what types of animals, and what farming tech- 
niques are best adapted to the islands, can be carried out only in the Virgin 
Islands. It is unfair to the people of the Virgin Islands, citizens of the United 
States, that they should be deprived of the type of agricultural research and educa- 
tional work which has been of such great benefit to the farmers of the United 
States for the past decades. It is poor economy from the national standpoint to 
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have the soils of the Virgin Islands producing the wrong kind of crops, crops that 
are inefficient and unprofitable, or no crops at all. 

The problem of carrying on both agricultural research and extension work in 
the Virgin Islands is different from that encountered in any of the States. This 
work is carried on in the States entirely through and in cooperation with the 
State land-grant colleges. There is no land-grant college in the. Virgin Islands. 
In the islands, therefore, this work must be carried on entirely under Federal 
supervision and administration. 

In its original reeommendations to the committee on this subject, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture proposed to carry on its research, experimental, soil conserva- 
tion, and educational programs in the Virgin Islands along the same pattern under 
which those programs are administered in the States, viz, the maintenance of a 
separate administrative organization for each of the separate activities. It was 
this aspect of the proposal which the committee felt in its original hearings on the 
bill might well be modified. In accordance with the suggestions of the committee, 
the Department has modified its recommendations in this regard and the modified 
proposal is embodied in the letter from the Secretary of Agriculture on the pro- 
posed legislation. 

Under the revised program of the Department of Agriculture, the various 
aspects of the program will be coordinated under one director. He will have 
several assistants qualified in the various phases of the program, such as research, 
soil conservation, education, etc., but these will work as a team under the director 
instead of being set off individually in their different administrative fields as they 
are normally in carrying out these programs in the States. 

The committee believes that this will result in a coordinated and integrated 
agricultural program adapted to the needs of the Virgin Islands. It will also 
result in a substantial saving in personnel and appropriations over the program 
originally submitted. 

DEPARTMENT REPORTS 


Following are letters from the Department of the Interior and the Department 
of Agriculture, recommending enactment of this legislation. The letter from the 
Department of the Interior is directed to the identical bill (H. R. 8357) which 
was considered but not reported in the Eighty-first Congress. The letter from 


the Department of Agriculture is directed to the bill herewith reported (H. R. 
4027) and embodies the revised program recommendations of that Department. 


Unitrep States DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, May 9, 1950. 
Hon. Haroitp D. Coo ey, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. Coo.ey: This is in reply to your informal request for the views 
of this Department on H. R. 8357, a bill to provide for an agricultural program 
in the Virgin Islands. 

I recommend that H. R. 8357 be enacted. 

This bill would authorize the transfer of jurisdiction over the agricultural 
experiment stations in the Virgin Islands from the Secretary of the Interior to the 
Department of Agriculture, and would authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to 
establish and maintain an agricultural research and extension service program in 
the Virgin Islands. 

At the request of this Department, the Secretary of Agriculture recently 
appointed a special committee to study the agricultural resources, needs, and 
possibilities of the Virgin Islands. In its comprehensive report, a copy of which 
I understand has already been made available to your committee, the special 
committee concluded that the Virgin Islands needed a coordinated agricultural 
program, under the primary administrative responsibility of a single Federal 
agency with sufficient functional elasticity to cope with the problems and con- 
_ ditions peculiar to the Virgin Islands. The report also indicated clearly the exist- 
ence of a high potential for an expansion and diversification of agriculture in the 
Virgin Islands, and further that a program with such an objective can be conducted 
successfully in the islands. 

The Department of the Interior, which exercises administrative supervision 
over the Virgin Islands, has as one of its fundamental objectives the economic, 
political, and social development of the Virgin Islands. This over-all objective 
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can be advanced by a well-planned and well-coordinated research and extension 
service program, which the enactment of H. R. 8357 would make possible in the 
Virgin Islands. Such a program can perform a vital function and make a valuable 
contribution to the standard of living of Virgin Islanders and to the development 
of a more wholesome and integrated economy in the islands. The transfer of 
jurisdiction over the agricultural a Senet stations in the Virgin Islands from 
the Secretary of the Interior to the Department of Agriculture should be effected 
in order to enable the Department of Agriculture to coordinate most effectively 
the work of the agricultural stations with the proposed research and extension 
programs to be conducted in the islands. 

I therefore wholeheartedly support H. R. 8357 and urge its enactment at the 
earliest possible date. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that enactment of H. R. 8357 would be in 
accord with the program of the President. 

Sincerely yours, 
Witiram E. Warne, 
Acting Secretary of the Interior. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, June 6, 1951. 
Hon. Haroip D. Coo.ey, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives. | 

Dear Mr. Cootey: This is in response to your request of May 14, 1951, for 
a report on H. R. 4027, a bill to provide for an agricultural program in the Virgin 
Islands. 

On October 27, 1949, we transmitted to vou a legislative proposal for extending 
departmental programs in the fields of agricultural research and extension to the 
Virgin Islands. Our plans for conducting these programs, if authorized, together 
with an estimate of administrative cost, were set forth in an accompanying report 
of a committee of this Department on the agricultural resources, needs, and 
possibilities of the Virgin Islands. A bill to implement this proposal, H. R. 8357, 
was introduced in the Eighty-first Congress, second session. A hearing on this 
bill was held by the House Committee on Agriculture on June 15, 1950. 

As a result of questions brought out in this hearing we have reconsidered our 
original proposal and are now offering for your consideration some additional 
suggestions. Our comments are directed to H. R. 4027, Eighty-second Congress, 
first session, which would authorize the program originally recommended now 
under consideration by the Committee on Agriculture. 

Research and extension program activities in the Virgin Islands, if authorized, 
could be conducted under the local leadership of a direetor. Under such an 
arrangement, the local leader would have a joint assignment for the local admin- 
istration of both research and extension activities and would be considered as the 
administrative representative of the Department of Agriculture in matters involv- 
ing those activities in the Virgin Islands. This proposed organization anticipates 
that technical advice and assistance would be provided to the program from 
technical specialists of the appropriate agencies of the Department. In the initial 
phases the work will involve the adaptation of existing extension procedures and 
known research facts to the problems of the Virgin Islands. Because of this it 
will be necessary to have well-trained and experienced workers. 

Major research efforts in the beginning will be directed to problems associated 
with water conservation and use, for future agricultural development depends 
upon available water. In crop production attention will be directed toward 
determining the value of superior varieties and management practices under 
the conditions of the Virgin Islands. 

Enclosed is an estimate of the administrative cost for the anticipated program 
for the first year. This is a conservative estimate for exploratory research studies 
and essential education programs and may need to be changed after further ex- 
ploration of the problems. 

It should be pointed out that in the Virgin Islands it will be necessary for the 
Department of Agriculture to bear full responsibility for extension education and 
the development and carrying out of the research program because of the absence 
of any local institution similar to the land-grant college organization in the States 
with which cooperative relations could be established. This situation constitutes, 
of course, a departure from the normal pattern of cooperative Federal-State 
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extension work which prevails on the mainland. In assuming this kind of respon- 
sibility in the Virgin Islands, which H. R. 4027 would provide, it therefore seems 
sensible to consider a local consolidation of administrative authority for research 
and extension according to the pattern which has been used successfully in man 
of the State colleges and universities. In order to have an effective so 

rogram cooperative aching seeniene would have to be effected with the Virgin 
tea Company and this Department as indicated in the recommendations of 
the committee report on agricultural resources, needs and possibilities of the 
Virgin Islands. 

It is recognized that, if the program is authorized, subsequent experience may 
lead to the advisability of using other administrative arrangements and this 
would be possible under the provisions of H. R. 4027. 

Section 2, H. R. 4027, wisely provides that only that part of the functions, 

roperty, and personnel of the existing agricultural stations in the Virgin Islands 
~ transferred from the Department of the Interior to the Department of Agri- 
culture that may be agreed upon by the two Secretaries. From the recommenda- 
tions of the Department of Agriculture committee, referred to above, the following 
statement is highly significant: 

“The agricultural problems of St. Thomas do not justify the continuance of the 
present field station on that island or the carrying out of any extensive research 
program. It is recommended that the station be abolished, and that its agri- 
cultural services and facilities be transferred to the Virgin Islands Company. 

“It has been proposed by the Department of the Interior that the present sta- 
tion facilities on St. Croix be transferred to the Department of Agriculture. This 
station is rather poorly located from the standpoint of carrying out the proposed 
research program. Likewise, the station facilities are in poor condition, being 
old frame buildings. The purpose which these facilities now serve, namely, pro- 
viding general agricultural services such as sire service, sale of seed, insecticides, 
and fertilizers for the locality, should undoubtedly be continued, and it is reeom- 
mended that these services and facilities be transferred to the Virgin Islands 
Company. 

“Tt is therefore proposed that the Department of Agriculture request the Virgin 
Islands Company to provide land and new physical facilities that are needed 
for the contemplated new research program. The capital improvements could 
be made under the Virgin Islands Company program and leased to the Depart- 
ment on a long-term basis. It is contemplated that such facilities would include 
office and laboratories, storage space, water catchments, garage space, and housing 
for the technical research staff recruited on the continent, as well as facilities 
for such phases of the work as pilot-plant sugarcane operations. This proposal 
has been discussed informally with the representatives of the Department of the 
Interior and they indicated they would consider such a proposal.’ 

The Department of Agriculture would undoubtedly have use for certain of the 
existing facilities and it would be our desire, of course, to make use of them to 
the fullest extent possible. But the transfer of the entire physical plant on both 
islands would constitute a distinct liability for this Department in carrying out 
the program contemplated in H. R. 4027. 

The Department of Agriculture recommends the enactment of H. R. 4027. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report and that enactment of the proposed legislation would be in accord 
with the program of the President. 

Sincerely, 
Cuares F. Brannan, Secretary, 
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Agricultural research and extension activities in the Virgin Islands 











a a 














Grade Number Position Salary 
Personal services: 
Professional services: 
_ SECT ee eae es eae ee 1 | Agriculturist, director_-........--- $7, 600 
CSE IIR ph SSS era Sarees 1 | Extension agent at large.__......--| 6, 400 
c. O , SO Regie aE fy Bi ata hha ae Ra SE ie 1 | Soil and water conservationist (re- 5, 400 
search). 4 
hts Sk age ek aR AS eB ag 1 | Forester (research) .........-.----- 5, 400 
pS TR Ua Rey ehh a eae es a RE ee COED 1 | Home demonstration agent___--. -- 4, 600 
GS-9. ___. SBE Ds RR A aoe 1 | Assistant agricultural agent - ------ 4, 600 
Subprofessional services: 
ee, ie iu wane wane oe. RR BS eS 11, 500 
Clerical, administrative, fiscal: 
Ae a eect. ol ob Sewmhandpbacwshe Te eS i ah ted behen 3, 100 
ge Nk snd saponins RM Outi e cnene soe kgteataeenneenead 2, 875 
51, 475 
Sr SO WON, ono vo oo clklon do onde Lantiptnn<-n- cn cscuniinnwaocecewsnpanes 12, 869 
64, 344 
RO ret fh 4 so ati 2 Bo et he Bea 2. . i ukeedacnss taste asémces 10, 000 
te oS Liha da bebe chen ~aAe hs ddl dh sdb ido be obeln wettest genes} Eee Oy ae ove 12, 000 
ES LSE IS Sr ELM, REE Se NCR Oe see OE SON aE ne | 86, 344 
Other obligations. .............-.---- Jodie ota Lie eR ilps SS ORE AES ak Oe Ree | 8, 000 
Transportation._.........--------- } 1,000 
Communications. .....-......-.--- | 1,000 
Rent and utility services -___._.---- 500 
Printing and binding........._---- 1, 500 
Supplies and materials_------_-.-- 5, 000 
ESR Sees <a eee 6, 000 
bes alien. Giantess 335k Es. ie idle stbun soda ole lens cies 23, 000 
ee 2 eer eee EL So wr ahha bade aeee ret naeetinu ates gounemae pete 109, 344 














Mr. Extina. This item has been included in the estimates of the 
Office of Experiment Stations, Mr. Chairman, although the total plan 
for administering such a program is in rather tentative form. We 
have recently conferred with members of the Secretary’s office and 
with other interested agencies in an attempt to outline the type of 
administration that would be most effective in carrying out this 
authorized program of research and extension service and to effectively 
coordinate it with the other programs which the Department of Agri- 
culture at present is carrying forward in the Virgin Islands. 

We have had preliminary negotiations with representatives of the 
Department of the Interior, and the Virgin Islands Corporation, with 
which we must have effective cooperation if this program is to suc- 
ceed, inasmuch as the Virgin Islands Corporation actually controls 
and operates considerable agricultural land and carried on other ser- 
vices to the rural population of the islands. 

The plans as I say are tentative. We have made a rather careful 
study of what we think are the minimum needs if we are to do effective 
work in the two areas authorized by the law—that is research and 
extension. This estimate makes no provision for the necessary phys- 
ical plant facilities, especially buildings and land for experimental 
purposes. The estimate is based on the premise that the Virgin 
Islands Corporation will provide such facilities. We feel that the 
research program must be geared to the needs of the islands. That is, 
that it will not be of a basic or fundamental type, but rather of an 
adaptation type that can show us the most effective agricultural 
practices which may be applied immediately or in the reasonably near 
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future and coupled with that, an extension service that will make 
every effort to get those practices into more widespread operation. 
Naturally, as we proceed, effort will be made through research to 
introduce further improvements in farming. 

Mr. Wuirren. This whole situation is one that troubles quite a 
number of Members of Congress, and others. My predecessor as 
chairman of this subcommittee, who is now in the Senate, came before 
the subcommittee after he had quit the Congress. He had been in 
Puerto Rico and knew the situation there. The Virgin Islands had ‘a 
somewhat similar situation insofar as any hopes of being developed 
and made self-sufficient. 

I sat on the subcommittee*for some years which concerned itself 
with Government corporations, including the Virgin Islands. The 
course the Government should take is hard to determine. There is 
the manufacture of rum and a little sugar and that seems to be about 
the only business that holds any promise down there, and under 
present conditions there is little market for the rum that they manu- 
facture. 

I just wonder if you have gone into it. Of course, in this estimate, 
you are following the dictates of the Congress and apparently that is 
the only thing to do, but I wonder if you have made any study as 
to what you might hope to come up with from the location of a station 
there or is it the case of Interior getting to the point where they saw 
little hope and now want a new group to take over? 

Mr. Extine. We would like to file with you the actual report made 
by that committee in 1948. It is the most careful study that has been 
made and I think there is much of interest there. We agree with what 
you say, that there are many perplexing economic problems involved 
in this matter. The whole basis of agriculture now is in a confused 
state because of the fact that much of the agricultural land is in the 
hands of and is actually operated by a Government corporation, 
rather than by individual farmers, and we recognize that if an agri- 
cultural research and extension program is to be effective there, it must 
involve the closest sort of cooperation with that Government corpora- 
tion and perhaps looking to getting more of the agricultural land into 
the hands of individual owners. 

Mr. Wuirren. We thank you, gentlemen. 
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BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
CHEMISTRY 


WITNESSES 


G. E. HILBERT, CHIEF, BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL AND INDUS- 
TRIAL CHEMISTRY 

HENRY A. DONOVAN, ASSISTANT CHIEF, BUREAU OF AGRICUL- 
TURAL AND INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY 

GEORGE W. IRVING, JR., ASSISTANT CHIEF, BUREAU OF AGRICUL- 
TURAL AND INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY 

WALTER M. SCOTT, ASSISTANT CHIEF, BUREAU OF AGRICUL- 
TURAL AND INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY 

JOHN R. MATCHETT, ASSISTANT CHIEF, BUREAU OF AGRICUL- 
TURAL AND INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY 

RALPH 8. ROBERTS, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER, 

“ DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Amounts availuble for obligation 








j | 
| 1951 actual /1952 estimate 1953 estimate 








Appropriation or estimate -____..__-_- rhe : $7, 830, 000 $7, 250, 000 | $7, 689, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay incre: aSeS_.__- BE Ry ere: 450, 000 | : 
Total available for obligations cabins Renin 7, 83 0, 000 | ‘ 7, 700, 000 7, 689, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings -------.- -- ae —162 2, 622 y 
Obligations incurred __.........-...-- wmmed : 7, 667, 378 | 7, 700, 000 | 7, 689, 000 





Obligations by activities 














| 
Description 1951 actual | 1952 estimate 1953 estimate 
Hs te wl irae sictaieiegenn sae 4 

1. Cereal and forage crop utilization investigations | $1, 311, 952 $1, 229, 833 $1, 216. 733 

2. Cotton and other fiber utilization investigations_..._.__.-- 1, 177, 232 1, 239, 559 1, 222, 559 

3. Fruit and vegetable utilization investigations | 2,111, 439 2, 029, 789 | 2, 014, 8&9 

4. Oilseed utilization investigations | 1, 129, 069 1, O89, 657 | 1, OR9, 657 

5. Sugar and special plants utilization investigations ay 601, 513 787, 901 | 837, 901 
6. Poultry, dairy, and animal] products utilization investiga- | j 

Te ee  euawe bi 1, 093, 842 1, 082, 284 | 1, 066, 284 

. Agricultural residues utilization inv: estig: pelos... a 242, 331 240, 977 | 240, 977 


SS SES Tae RE PC Aa tee Se ea a 7, 667, 378 | 7, 700, 000 | 7, 689, 000 
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Obligations by objects 
























































Object classification 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
Tota! number of permanent positions __._............-.-..--. 1, 465 1,351 1, 299 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions. 29 15 15 
Average number of all employees. .-_....-.....-.--.--.--.---- 1, 392 1, 293 1, 276 
Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
OS REESE RANE ae Oe te $4, 473 $5, 028 $5, 048 
EE EEE ALT OE ae GS-7. 2 GS-7.4 GS-7.4 
Crafts, protective, and custodial grades: 
| * ESAS Una el a alan pa HRS 2 $2, 821 $3, 166 $3, 185 
pa Sp “ees 2 ae 4 tS CPC-4.1 CPC-+.1 CPC-4.1 
Ungraded positions: Average salary sah diichig sis ait ectaiate clbmaiintis $600 $600 
01 Personal! services: 
Permanent positions -. +o: $5, 762, 138 $6, 005, 388 $6, 015, 828 
Part-time and temporary positions __ eda when thn Neltily 85, 45, 337 77 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base__s............-.|----.---.----- 23, 194 24, 634 
Payment above basic rates... ____- _ 13, 597 14, 795 15, 160 
FT Onee DONGRAL DOT VUNB ES ii. -- co ce enertatnnens 5, 861, 683 6, 088, 714 6, 103, 194 
02 Travel_.  Sinkiat onensnidndcanccamenaed ee 112, 214 123, 000 131, 100 
03 Transportation of things. Ta <a gs Neha ead leash 33, 319 30, 950 30, 100 
04 Communication services_.................---- 41, 331 38, 150 43, 700 
Gh Monts ad Giecy eerveces.......--- ce a 149, 101 149, 850 159, 200 
06 Printing and reproduction... ...............-.-...---.-... 21, 903 , 932 27, 000 
07 Other contractual services 672, 67 557, 916 528, 400 
Services performed by other agencies spk eins ad a ED Podebanvsecvame Sewn che 
OR ee I in nn seen ane sop useumoun 490, 021 455, 926 456, 100 
09 Equipment____. 274, 818 211, 946 191, 950 
10 Lands and structures...______..__---.--.--.-.-.---------. 7, 9, 000 11, 000 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities___...._.__....---__.__-- Fae Be Sh aa 
aD. Wepmas aia aamnaebenes.. .. «acc ons is hes ek ec 2, 443 7,940 7, 580 
Subtotal_. ca 7, 667, 702 7, 700, 324 7, 689, 324 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence......._-..----_-- | 3 324 
Obligations incurred__.............--.------- oa 7,667,378 | 7, 700, 000 7, 689, 000 
Analysis of expenditures 
1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
Unliquidated obligations, start of year_............_.-..--_--- $284, 738 $1, 335, 422 $1, 506, 000 
Adjustments in obligations of prior years..................---- Sy DS eee Seeman S Sennen 
Obligations incurred during the year_..................-_..-- 7, 667,378 7, 700, 000 7, 689, 000 
8, 263, 376 9, 035, 422 9, 195, 000 
Deduct: 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year. Behe 1, 335, 422 1, 506, 000 1, 688, 400 
Obligated balance carried to certified claims account ____- gk ACER EER ONES So 
SEES ea LS a ee eee EO 6, 917, 823 7,529, 422 7, 506, 600 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations_._.._._.____. ‘ 6, 356, 268 6, 367, 000 6, 662, 000 
Out of prior authorizations : es =f 561, 555 729, 422 827, 600 
Out of anticipated 1952 supplement: al for pay increases Sone Ee 433, 000 17, 000 
| 











Mr. WairtTEN. 
Industrial Chemistry. 


We turn now to the Bureau of Agricultural and 


We are glad to have with us Dr. Hilbert, who has been before this 


committee on many occasions. 
statement you care to make. 


We will be glad to have any general 


Prior to that, I believe we will insert pages 170, 171, and 185 of the 


justification in the record. 
(The data referred to is as follows:) 
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BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY 
PURPOSE STATEMENT 


The Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry as now constituted was 
established in 1943, continuing research work conducted for many years by 
predecessor organizations. A Bureau of Chemistry existed in 1901 and the Con- 
gress had appropriated funds for chemical analyses of agricultural products as 
early as 1848. 

The Bureau conducts research in the field of chemistry and related physical 
sciences on utilization of agricultural commodities, residues, and byproducts in 
the creation of improved foods, feeds, drugs, fabrics, industrial chemicals, and other 
nonedible products. 

Four regional research laboratories, one in each of the major farm-producing 
areas, provide facilities for investigations to develop new and expanded industrial 
and food uses for the principal farm commodities of their respective regions: 

Southern Laboratory, New Orleans, La: Cotton, rice, peanuts, and other 
oilseeds, sugar and sweetpotatoes. 

Western Laboratory, Albany, Calif.: Fruits, vegetables, poultry products, 
alfalfa, wheat, rice, sugar, and wool. 

Eastern Laboratory, Wyndmoor, Pa.: Vegetables, tobacco, fruits, unculti- 
vated plants, milk products, animal skins, hides and tanning materials, animal 
fats and oils, honey, and maple sugar. 

Northern Laboratory, Peoria, Ill.: Corn, wheat, and other cereals, such as 
oats, rye and barley, soybeans and other oilseeds, sugar, and agricultural 
residues. 

This decentralized operation also facilitates contact with food processors and 
other industry groups. In 10 smaller field stations of the Bureau applied research 
is being directed toward the problems of processing and utilizing the products and 
byproducts of pine gum, tung nuts, sugar plants, citrus and other fruits, and vege- 
tables. Fundamental research is conducted on the nature and control of enzyme 
action, on the toxic and other physiological effects of substances that might be 
considered for medicinal uses or that contaminate or exist in foods and feeds, and 
on substances that exhibit special biological activity in or toward plants. 

Employment as of November 30, 1951, was 1,314, of which 55 were in the head- 
quarters office in Washington, and the balance in the field. 


Appropriated funds: 


I ec ne Ras | 3h Alaa $7. 700, 000 
Ps RI INI oo ee oo Sate l nee 7, 689, 000 
Salaries and expenses eet 

pS RS OIE Te elica ai sitios MAIR ald ade htm aaa ee 7, 250, 000 
Anticipated pay adjustment supplemental]. ______-_..-...-.---..-- 450, 000 
SINT S Gets tee ee sk ck calli Tees 
Mucins come ONS csc bt cle ie Betas wiz 7, 689, 000 
Ee Sates Ie RISERS SGM SIE ce NY Ee ROO ET — 11, 000 


Summary of increases and decreases, 1953 


For development of products from pine gum (pine oleoresin) for 
Rac LRUNUR) MEPEINUENE MU tao ee ne ee er ease +50, 000 
Decrease due to partial absorption of pay adjustment costs___._--- —61, 000 
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Project statement 























1952 (esti- | Increase or | 1953 (esti- 
Project 1951 mated) decrease mated) 
1. Cereal and forage crop utilization investigations -___- $1, 311, 952 | $1, 229, 833 —$13, 100 | $1, 216, 733 
2. Cotton and other fiber utilization investigations - ___- 1,177,232 | 1, 239, 559 —17, 1, 222, 559 
3. Fruit and vegetable utilization investigations __-__- --| 2,111,439 | 2,029, 789 —14, 900 | 2,014, 889 
4. Oilseed utilization investigations... __. --| 1, 129,069 | 1,089,657 |...__.___- 1, 089, 657 
5. Sugar and special plants utilization inv estigations_ | 601, 513 787, 901 +50, 000 837, 901 
6. Poultry, dairy, and animal products utilization | 
investigations SSE, HER ee Se rs eee | 1,093,842 | 1,082, 284 —16,000 | 1,066, 284 

7. Agricultural residues utilization investigations______-| 242, 331 TET > Lite teisihensecen 240, 977 
J Nee ES eS 7 eS aaa | ce EP EEE, REE Gehl URS meh. 2 oh 
Total pay adjustment costs_-_.-........-...-.---.--.--- SESE TE ROE: [503, 900}! [412,800];  [516, 700} 

Total available or estimate__........_....._---_-- | 7,830,000 | 7, 700, 000 —11,000 | 7, 689, 000 
Reduction pursuant to sec. 1214 siriesis he lhe SEE | +130, 000 }_.....__.___! 
Anticipated pay adjustment supplemental s weatindberaal Best Bes. | —450, 000 } 

Total appropriation or estimate.__________-____.- | 7,960, 000 | 7, 250, 000 | 








Statement of obligations under allotments and other funds 



































j 
} mS Estimated | Estimated 
Item a, a, obligations, | obligations, 
1952 53 
vat i ae 
Research on strategic and critical agricultural materials, 
Agriculture: | 
Research on domestic production of natural rubber | $108, 829 $117, 300 $117, 300 
Investigations of domestic production of vegetable tannins. | 47, 590 50, 000 54, 800 
Investigations on vegetable and animal fats and oils_____.._|..._.-..-.-..- 72, 500 72, 500 
BRN BEES Saree wom FATHER Ao ie), | 156, 419 | 239, 800 244, 600 
Operating expenses, “National Institutes of Health, Public | 
Health Service: Utilization of plant material and diecnonnes 
sources of cortisone investigations _- ae ao pe |S Paes Cee ee 
Working funds, Agriculture, Agricultural Research Adminis- | 
tration (Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry), | | 
advance from Department of Defense, Department of the | | 
Army: 
Determination of changes in the physical and chemical | | 
properties of starch-water systems at selected concentra- | 
tions ___- 7, 972 10, 300 | __ CVE Soe oe 
Research on the flameproofing of cotton ‘te »xtiles, and the | | 
retardation of flaming and afterglow of cotton 2, 511 40, 289 = ‘ 
Study of dehydration of fruits and vegetables 12, 930 | 37, 070 + 
Research on a universal laundry-dry cleaning detergent 
liquid ____- : aieeda S Ae wm bs Se Ven snes 
ae ea iat Jee set Pea REET RE Soars GR eee 23.413 | 94, 159 | bes 
Total obligations under allotments and other funds... 293, 846 333, 959 244, 600 





GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. Hriusert. As vou know, it is the function of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural and Industrial Chemistry to devise new and improve existing 
methods for processing agricultural products. It is the aim of our 
research to make the farmers’ products more useful or more attractive 
so that there will be increased demand for them; and to process them 
more efficiently to reduce costs and reduce wastage; and also to make 
them more stable so that they may be marketed in an orderly manner, 

thus avoiding seasonal surpluses. 


COOPERATION WITH DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


These researches have once again, as in World War II, assumed 
critical defense importance in the present national emergency. We 
have met the renewed challenge by shifting where necessary the 
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emphasis of our work within the framework of our authorization to 
those projects of greatest direct importance to the military or to those 
that provide for essential civilian needs. We are fully engaged now 
on an emergency program formulated after consultation with repre- 
sentatives of the military, grower groups, farmer cooperatives, State 
experiment stations, industrial firms; and finally after consultation 
with the 21 advisory committees authorized by Congress which are 
concerned with one or more phases of our program. 

Last year, 1 informed you that in the spring of 1950 Dr. Cardon 
assigned to me responsibility for conferring with representatives of 
the Quartermaster Corps and ascertaining thereby the problems that 
the Agricultural Research Administration could solve or assist in 
solving. Steps were taken at once to effectuate this assignment and 
the liaison was accelerated when the Korean war started. 

Two formal reports have been prepared listing the key research per- 
sonnel and active projects in the Department of Agriculture and the 
Quartermaster Corps. These reports have been made available to 
research workers and also through the Office of Experiment Stations 
to each of the State experiment stations to facilitate and expedite con- 
tacts between workers at the lower administrative levels. 

But of even greater importance to the development of our defense 
program are the hundreds of conferences our people have held within 
the last year with representatives of the Department of Defense to 
discuss problems and progress in research looking toward their solu- 
tion. 

Among the military agencies involved are the following Navy 
groups: the Office of Naval Research, the Naval Research Laboratory, 
and the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts; the following Air Force 
groups: the Materials Laboratory and the Aero Medical Laboratory 
of the Air Force Research and Development Command; and the fol- 
lowing Army groups: the Research and Development Division, the 
Food Service Division, and the Procurement Division of the Quarter- 
master Corps; the Research and Development Board of the Surgeon 
General’s Office; the Research and Development Division of the 
<ngineer Corps; the Picatinny and several other arsenals of the 
Ordnance Corps; and the Army Chemical Center and the biological 
laboratories of the Chemical Corps. At the Camp Detrick post of 
the latter organization, we have established a full-time liaison officer 
so that no opportunity may be lost to make available the advice and 
services of our chemists, engineers, and fermentation experts. 

I am myself a member of the panel on food of the Research and 
Development Board of the Department of Defense, which advises 
the Secretary; and also of the Committee on Foods of the National 
Research Council Advisory Board on Quartermaster Research and 
Development, which is set up to advise the Quartermaster General 
on food research. 

A number of the Bureau staff members serve in similar or related 
capacities. We are also in constant touch with the Munitions Board 
and are engaged in carrying out important research referred to us by 
the Board. 

You are already familiar with our annual conferences with experi- 
ment station directors and our collaboration each year with their 
research people. I am sure you will be interested to know of still 
another source of sound advice on agricultural problems. 
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Increasingly in recent years growers and processors of agricultural 
commodities ave bringing their problems to us through representatives 
or committees appointed by their own organizations. They come of 
their own volition periodically to discuss problems of direct concern to 
themselves on which they solicit our aid and cooperation. 

Advice from such informal commodity groups is encouraged and has 
proven very helpful to us. 


REVIEW OF ACTIVITIES BY ADVISORY COMMITTEES 


Finally, most of our program is reviewed annually by the 21 advisory 
committees concerned. I say “most of our program’’ because there 
are areas of our work for which no committee has thus far been consti- 
tuted. Our projects on naval stores, maple products, and honey utili- 
zation are examples. The search for cortisone precursors and much of 
the work on agricultural residues do not fall within the field of any of 
the present committees. 

However, at least three-fourths of our research does come within 
the purview of existing RMA advisory committees. A substantial 
portion of it is reviewed by more than one; for example, we discuss our 
cooperative project on pear waste utilization with the Deciduous Fruit 
and Tree Nut Committee, the Feed Committee and the Livestock 
Committee. 

We have no work in progress that any RMA advisory committee 
has recommended against. Rising costs and decreased budgets in 
recent years have made it impossible to initiate work in many fields 
wherein it has been recommended and some work recommended for 
continuation has of necessity been discontinued. 

I should like now to describe briefly to you some of the urgent. prob- 
lems on which we are engaged—problems brought to us by the groups 
to which I have referred. 


RESEARCH ON PROCESSED FOODS 


An important military problem concerns processed foods; whole- 
some foods to maintain healthier armed services personnel; compact 
foods which can be stored and transported with maximum logistic 
economy; foods easily prepared for consumption; and finally and, 
perhaps, most important, food of excellent quality and wide variety 
to sustain morale under trying conditions. 

In response, we are making a major effort in the field of concen- 
trated foods with a view to , epee ae the conditions under which 
they can be prepared with minimum loss of quality and how they may 
be stabilized so as to avoid deterioration during storage, which may 
necessarily be under adverse conditions. - 

The Navy has given us favorable reports on their testing of frozen 
orange, apple, and grape juice concentrates which we have been able 
to reduce in weight and bulk to 7-to-1 concentrates as compared:to the 
conventional frozen 4-to-1 concentrates. This has been made 
feasible by recovery and return to the product of volatile essences or 
essential oils applying Bureau-developed processes already known to 
you. 

These heavy concentrates appear more stable than the conven- 
tional ones, and we are engaged on devising means whereby necessity 
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for constant refrigeration can be avoided—thus making them available 
in places far beyond the cold storage warehouses where they must be 
kept today. This type of product has obvious commercial possibili- 
ties, too, which are being evaluated in cooperation with grower 
groups and industry. 

Toward the end of World War II there appeared a dehydrated 
mashed potato product which showed promise of being far more 
acceptable than the dehydrated diced and riced potatoes then avail- 
able. This promise has been borne out in the Korean conflict. One 
of our projects has as its objective to perfect the processing of this 
staple to ensure the production of a uniformly high quality product. 

You will recall that dehydrated white potatoes have always been 
used in amount far greater than any other dried vegetable. The 
commercial process is a complex one involving two stages of drying, 
with grinding of the product between. Unless it is done just right 
the reconstituted product will be pasty and unattractive. Cumber- 
some technology renders costs high. Improvement in storage 
stability would be welcome. 

We are determining whether the two-stage process is really neces- 
sary. If it is, how far should the first stage be carried? 

Is this point the same with all varieties and kinds of tubers? From 
which type of potato can the most satisfactory product be made? 
These and other questions must be answered before a practical plan 
for expansion of the industry, in case of need, can be drawn. 

We believe, as others do also, that a high-quality, moderately priced 
product, which would be so convenient to carry home and which could 
be prepared for the table in 2 minutes, might do for potatoes what 
frozen concentrate has done for citrus fruit. 

Perhaps no dehydrated food was critized more severely during war 
days than dried egg. This was not all necessarily justified, and interest 
in this nutritious product has not lessened. In cooperation with the 
Quartermaster and industry, we are engaged now in comparing on a 
semicommercial or commercial scale the merits of two Bureau- 
developed processes, both of which yield a vastly improved product. 

Rancidity now becomes the factor limiting the shelf life of the new 
egg powder, and other research now in progress may be expected to 
result in its control. - 

If this can be controlled, the product should be even more satis- 
factory for military use and for peacetime markets as well. We believe 
the housewife would find a dried egg, equal in all respects to the fresh, 
a great convenience. A dried egg acceptable for home and commercial 
use and exportation would have the great advantage to the grower of 
stabilizing his market now affected so greatly by seasonal variation 
in production. 

In prosecuting researches on concentrated food as well as on other 
projects of vital military interest, to which I shall refer, we have been 
mindful of your injunction that we proceed with our own funds where 
these suffice and where the work falls within the field of our authori- 
zation. 

When these conditions are not met, we accept funds through transfer 
from the military. In accord with this policy, Quartermaster funds 
are supporting the preparation of a dehydration handbook designed 
to facilitate the rapid expansion of the industry, should that become 
necessary. 
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The development of improved dehydrated sweetpotatoes and of 
citrus-fruit juice powders are considered of such importance by the 
Quartermaster that plans are also being made to support our working 
those fields. 

The Advisory Committees feel that these products are not of interest 
from the commercial viewpoint and that work accordingly should only 
be done with funds provided from the Department of Defense. We 
have acceded to that view though we do not share it unreservedly, 
and are not pressing the work pending transfer of funds. 


WORK ON PROCESSING OF COTTON 


Our research on the processing of cotton is also of military import- 
ance. Special fabrics must be had for special uses. The ever- 
increasing use of fire in warfare makes development of flameproof 
fabrics perhaps the most urgent example we have ef this. You 
know already of our wartime work on this problem. 

It resulted in significant improvement but not in a wholly satis- 
factory treatment. The treatment desired should render the fabric 
incapable of sustaining combustion. It should involve the use of a 
finish that cannot be removed by laundering or dry cleaning, and will 
not stiffen the fabric and increase its weight greatly. 

We are attacking this problem with a large team of workers, and 
the work is showing promising results. Like others referred to above, 
there is one phase of this project which the Bureau would not have 
attacked and which the Quartermaster is supporting. 

You will recall, too, I am sure, the Bureau’s elastic cotton-fabric 
development which resulted in the conforming bandage. This band- 
age is of keen interest to the armed services. It has now been thor- 
oughly evaluated by the Department of Defense. I am glad to report 
to you that the Surgeon General’s office is negotiating with manu- 
facturers to supply conforming bandages manufactured either precisely 
or substantially in accord with our development. 

Over a period of 20 years or more the cotton growers’ market has 
been invaded on an ever-increasing scale by snythetic fibers. So 
rapid has been the expansion of knowledge in this field through the 
intense research effort of the chemical industry that many feel it 
may ultimately be possible to synthesize a fiber to almost any 
specification. 

Maintenance or improvement of cotton’s competitive position is 
being sought by improving fiber characteristics to compete with 
special-purpose synthetics, by seeking new or recovering old uses 
for cotton products, by reducing processing costs, and by improving 
the quality of finished cotton textiles. We have projects under way 
along all of these lines. 

You know of the rot resistance of our partially acetylated-cotton 
sandbags. This process may, incidentally, also permit the use of 
cotton gunpowder bags for heavy-artillery use, a problem on which 
we are working with the military. 

Our work in cooperation with the National Cotton Council and the 
Textile Bag Manufacturers’ Association has demonstrated the prac- 
ticability of using cotton for fertilizer bags later to be made into at- 
tractive apparel by farm families. This development may help to 
recover a market for 150,000 bales of cotton annually. 
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I should like also to speak about the progress that has been made in 
developing two pieces of cotton-processing equipment for lowering 
processing costs and improving the quality of finished cotton textiles. 
Both of these have been mentioned to you before, but there are recent 
important developments to which I would like to direct your atten- 
tion. 

The first of these is a practical attachment for a loom which makes 
possible the weaving of a much denser fabric than is possible with 
conventional equipment. The so-called high package fabrics manu- 
factured in this way have important special uses especially in heavy 
tarpaulins where water resistance is necessary. : 

As a test, the New Orleans Pelican baseball diamond was covered 
with an experimental tarpaulin last summer, and the protection it 
afforded was regarded as excellent. It is easy to visualize military 
uses for tightly woven fabrics for equipment protection in particular. 

Interestingly, the fabrics are probably not well suited for tentage, 
since they are so dense that they would not breathe as well as good 
tents must, but the loom attachment holds still greater promise in 
quite another way. 

Through its use, fabrics of normal density are woven so uniformly 
that their quality and appearance is significantly enhanced. 

The loom attachment is not a wholly new idea. Such equipment 
has been available in the past, but has been little used owing to high 
cost and cumbersome operation. Our present device, which is much 
improved over our two previous experimental models, works very 
efficiently and can be built in a mill’s own shop at a cost not much 
greater than $100. 

Drawings and specifications have been made available to more than 
100 cotton mills. About 30 mills to our knowledge are evaluating the 
device commercially. 

The second development concerns our cotton opener. As you know, 
cotton comes to the mill in a tightly compressed bale wherein the 
fibers lie in all directions, utterly without orientation. They are 
mixed, too, with dirt and trash from the field, which constitutes a 
problem of increasing magnitude as mechanical picking is extended. 
Hand-picked cotton is cleaner than that picked by the machines. 

Opening and fluffing the cotton, removal of trash and dirt, and 
orienting the fibers in parallel lines are the indispensable first opera- 
tions in the mill. This cotton opener is now in commercial operation 
in at least three plants. This new type of opener does the work of 
two of those currently in use. A large commercial operator, after 
using the opener for a few months, estimated it may save up to $2 
per bale of cotton processed at the mill. 


WORK ON DEXTRAN, A BLOOD-PLASMA SUBSTITUTE 


If I may turn now to a third field in which we are conducting urgent 
defense research, I should like to describe to you a little of our work 
on dextran, a blood-plasma substitute. In the event of extensive 
bombing of this country, the number of casualties would be so great 
that blood-plasma therapy would be out of the question. 

There just would not be enough plasma to supply all the casualties. 
Because of the urgency of this problem, an intensive research and 
developmental program has been initiated on which a large team of 
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Bureau workers, the armed services, medical schools, and industry is 
cooperating and which the National Research Council is coordinating. 
The purpose of this program is to find the most suitable type of 
dextran for shock treatment, as well as the most economical method 
of producing dextran. 
extran is a starchlike material produced by the fermentation of 
sugars with certain types.of micro-organisms. a ya our coop- 
erative efforts have not as yet provided the complete solution to the 
problem, we have made great progress. 

One of the organisms the Bureau discovered, as well as the basic 
fundamental information for growing it, is now being used by industry 
for producing dextran on a semicommercial scale for wide and thorough 
testing. The Armed Forces have issued tentative specifications 
describing a dextran which can be used as a blood-plasma substitute. 
A commercial-scale plant is being constructed now under certificate 
of necessity. In the meantime, the search for a better and cheaper 
dextran is being continued. 

If time permits after this statement is completed, your committee, 
Mr. Chairman, may wish to get a more complete picture of this 
comlex and important problem. 

Bureau contributions in this field of medicinal substances of import- 
ane to national defense are not confined to investigation of dextran 
pro luction and to the elastic cotton bandage to which I have already 
referred. 

EXAMPLES OF OTHER RESEARCH WORK 


_ Rutin, a substance of which you have heard a great deal, shows 
promise for protection against frostbite and radiation injury and is 


being tested now by the Armed Forces. We have counseled exten- 
sively with them and are supplying the material needed for these 
studies. , 

At the request of the Munitions Board, we are devising a process 
for recovery of opiates from poppy straw. This will assure a supply 
of these indispensable drugs if our offshore sources of opium should 
become inaccessible. 

In cooperation with the Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and 
Agricultural Engineering we are pursuing vigorously our search for 
plant sources for the precursors of cortisone. Testing of about 2,000 
plant materials has yielded two that now show sufficient promise to 
encourage further testing. 

The final category of our defense projects lends itself a little less 
readily to systematic designation than the foods, fabrics, and medici- 
nals of which I have been speaking. For want of a better term, it is 
referred to as industrial chemicals. It includes a number of projects 
designed to fulfill urgent needs. 

One of these is for a “global grease,”’ that is to say, a lubricant which 
serves its purpose effectively over an extreme range of temperatures. 
One of our naval-stores derivatives shows good promise of contributing 
to the solution of this problem in connection with turbojet engines. 

In contrast to castor oil, which is in short supply and from which 
global grease is now made, naval stores are in adequate supply for 
foreseeable needs. The one increase we are requesting is for develop- 
ment of a practical commercial process for manufacture of the base 
for these derivatives, 
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The project is an urgent one from the military viewpoint and from 
the agricultural point of view also, for it would provide a substantial 
new market for the turpentine farmer’s product. 

In the foregoing, I have undertaken to describe with a few examples 
the manner in which the Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial 
Chemistry is contributing effectively to the national defense as well as 
to maintaining the farmer’s position in the rapidly advancing field of 
processing technology. 

Situated as he is, the grower can conduct technologic research on 
his own behalf in but a very few instances and he must look, therefore, 
to such agencies as the Department of Agriculture and the State ex- 
periment stations for this indispensable service. 

The technology of the 1920’s could not support the living standards 
of the 1950’s to which frozen foods, improved fabrics, concentrated 
juices, prepared food mixes, antibiotics and an endless list of other 
advances have contributed so greatly. 

All have affected the agricultural economy significantly. 

In the future, the continuing trend to concentrated and stable 
foods of excellent quality and readily prepared for the table from 
perishables produced in seasonal surplus can readily be foreseen. 

Control of food-spoilage organisms through antibiotics, sterilization 
of agricultural saat iy high energy cathode rays, increased 


efficiency of livestock feeds through improved processing and anti- 
bioties are almost certainties. Improved methods for processing 
cotton and better cotton fabrics will continue to appear. 

There may well be in the offing developments of still greater sig- 
nificance to farmers. The increasing need for research in these fields 


was recognized in the Research and Marketing Act. 

More recently, emergency needs have not lessened our responsibili- 
ties. It is our purpose to continue our effective contributions to the 
solution of those urgent agricultural as well as military problems which 
involve improved and more efficient utilization of the farmer’s product. 

The rest of the statement, Mr. Chairman, concerns dissemination 
of research results and the list of the patents that have been issued to 
the Bureau during the past year. 

Mr. Wuirren. I believe it would be well to put that in the record at 
this point. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


DISSEMINATION OF RESEARCH RESULTS 


Results of Bureau research have been made available to the public through 
various channels: Government publications; press releases; articles in agricultural, 
industrial, and scientific journals; Government-controlled patents; exhibits at 
meetings of scientific, farm, and industrial organizations; by personal contact; and 
by commodity conferences held at the regional laboratories. 

During the calendar year 1951, approximately 430 publications were issued, of 
which about 390 were technical or semitechnical in character and about 40 were 
popular articles. In addition, members of the Bureau’s staff played the major 
role in preparation of the 1950-51 Yearbook of Agriculture entitled, ‘“Crops in War 
and Peace,” contributing 115 articles to this volume. 

The Bureau continues. to obtain a large number of patents on the results of its 
research. During the calendar year 1951, 82 public-service patents were issued 
on the Bureau’s work and assigned to the United States as represented by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. A list of the patents issued on the Bureau’s work during 
the calendar year 1951 follows: 
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United States letters patent issued to Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial 


Chemistry, calendar year 1951 





Patent No. 


) 


| Date of issue 





Rotary blancher or cooker 

Stabilization of brown rice ___- ‘ 

Beta-cyanoethy! derivatives of amino acids and process for preparing ‘them. 

3,3’-dithiolisobutyric acid as 

Process for the purification of certain water-soluble hydroxycarboxylic acids - 

Preparation of N,N-diethyllactamide 

Unsaturated esters of 10-hendecenoie acid 

Fungicidal nicotinium salt compositions - 

Unsaturated ether-esters of polyhydric alcohols 

Fermentor for submerged cultures 

Polyvalent meta! pectinate films and process ‘of producing same 

Ether-esters of dihydroxystearie acid 

Sucrose pclyhydrate glazing of fruit 

Methods of solubilizing keratin 

Recovery of proteins from plant leaves and ‘stems 

Carbonic acid derivatives of tetrahy apetarteryt lactate 

weeery Ge carcerane Gummeemayeee.- ee ified 

Method of purify'ng rutin 

Photochemical oxidation of nicotine 

Phenolic molding resins. 

Fabrics of a long chain amino-thoxy cellulose and the method of making ‘the 
same _ 

Extraction of citri s ONO et tile, eek ani ed. je pee Bt TIS 

Process of isolating betaine from gi ay ule extract 

Separation and fractionation of sugars. --- 

Process of producing maple sirup concentrate 

Coating compositions. -. 

Coating compositions from soy bean oils ___- 

Method for obtaining pectinic acids of low methy] ester content in concen- 
trated form 

Esters of hydracrylic acid and imino ethers 

Subtilin-pectin derivative - ; 

Process for the preparation of chlorin E......-.......---..--.--- Rsivst guteht ie 

Enzyme production - - 

Halogenated unsaturated higher fatty acids and derivatives. ___........-_-- 

Drying of fruit or vegetable materials ---- - 

Production of furfural from pentose liquors----.--.-.....-..-.-------..---..-- 

Preparation of 7-hydroxyphenothiazone-3._ 

Isolation of an organic sulfur compound from asp ar: beeae Scie Ncicin ws odes aati 

Dithiane carboxylic acids. 

Preparation of D-tartaric acid 

Preparation of D-glucuronic acid o 

Cyanoethylation of alky] lactates.........-..- US idtonbed ansedeshcohbeweael 

Defrosting indicator 

Reversible vegatable gel - 

Method for producing vitamin Bu 

Process for coagulating synthetic latices___-. 

N-beta-propionic acid derivatives of alpha-amino acids 

Process for making D-glucuronic acid and its salts___- 

Acylating castor oil . ‘ 

Process of isolating lup yulon from hop? esin_ 

Silicon containing de ivatives of cellulosic rate ial_ 

Emulsion polymerization of long-chain vinyl este.s - 

Preservation of forage crops bad 

Starch carbamates._.__- 

Water-dispersible combination products of gossy pol and carbohy drates___.. 

Method for improving fruit products. _--...----- : 

Halogenated terpene addition compounds. - ----_.------- 

Apparatus for applying sizing and other coatings _ 

Production of esters 

Amides of 9,10-epoxystearic acid 

Aluminum resinates and method of preparation aie aemt 

Analytical selenium strip and method of preparation thereof _- 

Preparation of epoxy compounds by oxidation of cis-monoolefine compounds 

Drying wet wheat gluten 

Oil return in “~yapeamnaad 


ae eye oils 

Method of prevention of deterioration in seeds._._.........-.--.----. ele biys 

Polymyxin production : 

Separation of alpha- casein from whole casein - 

Process for recovering partheny! cinnamate and essential oils from guayule 
resin. 

Metal resinates and method of preparation 

Process for the preparation of full-flavored fruit concentrates 

Oxidation of oleic acid _-- 

Insecticidal composition comprising nicotine sulfate and 4, 4’-dichloro- 
dipheny! sulfide. __- 

Process for making frozen concentrated fruit |” BRR ap RE Ey athens &* seh 

Polyethylene glycol esters of acyloxycarboxylic acids-____.__.___- Jdmdtdkick ce 

Derivatives of parahydroxy-penicillin G 

Crystallized fruit spread and process for making same 











2, 537,053 | 


2, 538, 007 
2. 538, 024 


2, 539, 428 
2, 539, 472 | 
2, 539, 473 | 
2, 541, 126 | 


2, 541, 138 


2, 541, 142 | 
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2) 572,026 


2, 572, 046 
2, 572, 071 
2, 572, 846 
2, 572, 892 


2, 572, 


9, 1951 
16, 1951 


Do 
Jan. 30,1951 
Do. 


Jan. 
| Jan. 


Do 
Feb. 13, 1951 
Do. 


Do. 
Feb. 20,1951 
Do. 


Do. 

Do. 
Feb. 27,1951 
Do. 
oe 
Mar 6, 1951 
Mar. 20, 1951 


Do. 
Anr. 17,1951 
Apr. 24, 1951 
Do. 


Do. 
May 1,1951 
Do. 


Do. 
May 22, 1951 
June 65,1951 


Do 
June 19,1951 
Do. 


Do 
July 10, 1951 
Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Inly 17,1951 
July 24, 1951 


Do. 
July 31, 1951 
Do 


Do. 
Aug. 7, 1951 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
. 14, 1951 


0. 
Aug. 21,1951 
Do 


Aug. 2s, 1951 
Sept. 11, 1951 
Do. 


Do. 
Sept. 18, 1951 
Do. 
Sept. 25, 1951 
Oct. 2,1951 
Oct. 16, 1951 
Do. 
Oct. 23, 1951 


Do. 


Do. 
Oct. 30,1951 
Do. 
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United States letters patent issued to Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial 
Chemistry, calendar year 1951—Continued 





Patent Patent No, | Date of issue 





Phosphates of amylaceous polysaccharides 2, 575,352 | Nov. 20, 1951 
Apparatus for spray-coating particles 2,576,952 | Dee. 4, 1951 
Fermentation process for production of vitamin B;2_- 2, 576, 932 Do. 
Resinifying hydroxy] formy! acctophenones, acetoxy. benzaldehydes, and 
methoxy derivatives thereof. 2, 579, 759 
Crystallization of lysozyme from egg white 2, 579, 455 





Dec. 25, 1951 
Do. 








Mr. Wuirren. I note you have one increase requested. What is 
the general nature of that, Doctor? 


DEVELOPMENT OF PRODUCTS FROM PINE GUM 


Dr. Hiipert. That is a request for an increase of $50,000 and 
concerns the development of a commercial method of producing olustic 
acid. Olustic acid has been evaluated by the Naval Research Labora- 
tory and shown to be a suitable substitute for basic acid which is 
produced at the present time from castor oil. The project is of direct 
importance to our agriculture, and it provides a means of opening up 
an entirely new outlet for turpentine. 

The naval stores industry, that is the gum products industry, during 
the last several years has had increasing difficulty in competing with 
the petroleum industry. The main use for turpentine in the past 
has been as a solvent in the paint industry. The large industrial 
concerns who used turpentine formerly are no longer using it, or in 
very small quantities. Instead they are using petroleum solvents, 
not only because they are cheaper but also because they are claimed 
to be more compatible with some of the newer types of paints that are 
being produced. 

The turpentine farmer, in order to meet that shift or trend in 
industry, initiated several years ago a rather extensive merchandising 
or marketing program consisting of bottling turpentine in small bottles 
and selling it directly through stores to the consumer. The consumer 
uses it mainly as a solvent for diluting paints and also for cleaning 
brushes. We will have that market as long as the petroleum industry 
with their new solvents does not invade it. 

The gum processors, as well as the gum growers, have urged the 
Bureau for the last several years to shift, its program in order to de- 
velop new fundamental and basic information. We made this shift 
several years ago when we had completed our program which resulted 
in the development of a new type of still which enabled the processor 
to produce turpentine and resin more cheaply, as well as to produce a 
higher-quality product. That is being used now exclusively by all the 
gum processors. 

In the last few years since we have shifted our program we have 
developed a number of new promising products. One of those is 
maleo pimaric acid, which is produced from rosin. This work has 
been carried through on a pilot-plant scale and the process is now 
being used semicommercially by one of the gum processors working 
in cooperation with one of the large chemical concerns, evaluating and 
developing uses for that product. The last information we have had 
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is that the results of this market survey are very encouraging and they 
are continuing the semicommercial development of this product, as 
well as its evaluation. 

A new product we have produced from turpentine is called terpene- 
oxide. The evaluation of terpeneoxide for converting butadiene and 
styrene to synthetic rubber has been done in cooperation with the 
Akron Rubber Laboratories and the results they have obtained up 
to this time indicate that terpeneoxide has promise in that use. 

Still another product we have developed in the last 2 years is a prod- 
uct called metal resinate. These are salts of rosins. The process is 
a better one than has been used in the past. Furthermore, these 
newer types of rosin soaps appear to be better products than the 
older types of rosin soaps. We believe that this development will 
enable rosin to maintain its present position and lead to extended 
uses. 

The Naval Research Laboratory is evaluating these metal resinates 
in the work they are doing on protective coatings. 

But the most important discovery we have made—and that was 
made a year and a half ago—is that it is possible to get olustic acid 
from turpentine. This work has been done in cooperation with the 
Naval Research Laboratories. The acid appears to have use for the 
production of jet lubricants or global greases. The laboratory experi- 
ments were so promising that the Naval Research Laboratory requested 
larger quantities. We produced 50 pounds for them. Since the 
method we were using in producing it was very cumbersome it required 
a large portion of our force just to produce that raw material for its 
evaluation. Those tests have also been completed. As a result of 
these larger scale tests the Naval Research Laboratory feels olustic 
acid is just as good as the raw material produced from castor oil. 

They would now like to get several hundred pounds to carry out 
larger scale tests and actually test-it out in jet lubricants. 

Mr. Wuirten. This is a matter where you feel you should have 
increased appropriations as against calling upon the Navy for funds 
by allocation? 

Dr. HitBert. We have not requested any funds from the Navy 
for this work, because we felt it would lead to the development of a 
long-term use for turpentine. 

Mr. Wuirren. The present financial condition of the country is 
such as to make everybody have less money than they want and in 
many cases less than they need. 

This shortage has resulted in our picking out the most acute prob- 
lems to work on. There is not enough money to do all the projects. 

I am wondering if you should not get this from the funds that you 
have instead of making a special request for it. 
® Dr. Hitgerr. We have considered that. Somewhat over a year 
ago we reoriented our whole program, to focus our attention on those 
problems that we thought were of greatest value to the emergency, 
and to essential civilian needs. That program required our dropping 
many projects. 

Mr. Wuitrren. Now with regard to the military problems, and I 
can readily see the worth in them, approximately how much money 
are they allocating to you? 

Mr. Donovan. Last year it was $109,000, but that was available 
for the 2 years, 51 nt the fiscal year 1952. We utilized approxi- 
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mately $23,000 in fiscal year 1951 with the balance carrying over into 
1952. Also, the Department of Defense has in 1952 already made 
available an additional $10,300 for further work with which they are 
concerned. 

Mr. Waurrren. What is the outlook in the coming fiscal year? Do 
you have any indications on what they will do in the way of making 
funds available? 

Mr. Donovan. There are now five projects pending that are being 
considered by the Bureau and which may be started in the current 
fiseal year or in fiscal vear 1953. 

Mr. Wuirten. I notice your statement that, in line with the com- 
mittee’s suggestion, you are doing this work without calling for extra 
funds. 

They are paying for what percentage of the work which you are 
doing which might be primarily work in which they are interested? 

Dr. Hizeert. I would say about 2 percent of all the work we are 
doing. Two percent of the work that the Bureau is working on, 
which is of direct value to the Department of Defense, is being 
financed by the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Wuirten. And 98 percent of the work you are doing, is for 
yourself and is financed by your Department. 

Dr. Hivsert. That is right. 

Mr. Wurrren. So you feel that by doing by far the major part 
of this work for the Department of Defense, all of which they are 
primarily interested in, it squeezes your other projects to the point 
that you need this extra money to meet this problem? 

Dr. Hrzsertr. That is correct, or we would have to drop other 
work that we are doing. For example, the effort we are putting in 
on the flameproofing of the cotton is tremendous. We have about 
40 men working on that problem, in order to move ahead as fast as 
possible. 

Mr. Wuirten. Since you are meeting 98 percent of the military 
needs from your Bureau, from your own funds, it does in your judg- 
ment, leave insufficient money to carry on the other work? 

Dr. Hizsert. Yes; but all that work we are doing on military 
problems is also of direct value to agriculture. 

Mr. Wurrten. I do not question that but the primary and imme- 
diate purpose is largely at the instance of the military. 

Dr. Hitsert. Right within the next year or two, that is correct. 

Mr. Wurrren. I do not know of any further questions that we have 
at this time. I notice you do have an increase of $389,000 for salary 
raises brought about by the act of Congress last fall. 

Dr. Hitsertr. That is correct. 

Mr. Wuirren. Doctor, we appreciate this report and we hold you 
and your Bureau in high regard and think that you are doing an 
excellent job. 

We instituted these commodity committees to help you select the 
best projects, feeling that they were much better qualified than those 
of us on the committee. We have been highly gratified at the way the 
matter has been handled and, as long as it goes along smoothly, I 
doubt that we will have to question it as much at length as we have 
heretofore. Apparently the system is working. Thank you again. 

Dr. Hitzert. Mr. Chairman, I have several exhibits here that I 
would like to show you. I thought you might like to see the Dextran 
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solution which is a blood-plasma substitute as it is being produced 
commercially at the present time. As I indicated in my statement, 
the organism which is used to produce this product was discovered 
by the Northern Laboratory and also the fermentation process was 
developed by them. This is the product that is being put out now. 
The Department of Defense has put out an order to produce 1,000,000 
units. This sample is one unit. That is sufficient for transfusion 
into a human being. Owing to the present size of the industry they 
are only able to produce about 250,000 units. The plant being 
constructed will probably be finished in April or May. This sample 
is Dextram itself, the white gum produced by the organism. That 
has to be modified or treated with acid before it is converted into a 
product that is suitable for injection. 

The next product I would like to show you and that you might be 
interested in trying out is an improvement we have made in producing 
rapid-cooking rice. The rice growers and the rice industry has urged 
the Bureau to develop such a product. They feel one reason rice is 
not moving to the consumer is because of the time it takes the house- 
wife to prepare it. This rice I believe has to be cooked about 7 
minutes. There are enough for two or three servings in this can. 
The rice industry has shown a great deal of interest in it. 

I would like to have you see an advertisement on the cotton opener, 
which is being produced now by three commercial companies. 

This company has been very generous in referring to the Southern 
Laboratory. Here is a picture of the opener, and then on the last 
page here, they say “Manufactured under USDA patent license.”’ 

The conforming bandage that I referred to is quite elastic and has 
been thoroughly tested by the military, and even tested in Korea. 
It has much more stretch than the ordinary type of bandage, particu- 
larly along the width. It is much more comfortable for patients. 

Here is the other type of bandage, and you can see it has no stretch 
to it at all. 

Just yesterday I was informed that the one company had indicated 
to the Surgeon General’s Office that they are preparing now to go 
ahead and manufacture this; 

You might like to see these printed fertilizer-bag fabrics, the develop- 
ment which is jointly done with the National Cotton Council and the 
textile-bag manufacturers. This is the size of the bag and this ad- 
vertisement washes right off. 

Then of course the whole thing can be used in making dresses for 
the housewife. 

Mr. Wuirren. I had occasion, through the county extension agency 
of my own county, to see a style show of all the materials, including 
evening dresses made out of cotton bags and it is just unbelievable, 
some of the beautiful creations that they had there. 

Dr. Hizpert. These bags have been used for feed and flour but 
they had never been used for fertilizer because industry was afraid 
the fertilizer would weaken the fabric or injure the dye. 

We have proved it does not. In fact, a large yardage of this type 
of fabric is being produced for the spring fertilizer market, and it is 
now being highly publicized by the textile-bag manufacturers and by 
the Cotton Council. 

We rather think that this development will regain some of the 
market the cotton bag has lost over the years. 
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Mr. Wuirten. Of course, coming from a cotton area, I recognize 
many of the problenis, but I was surprised a number of years ago to 
find that, by far, the greater outlet for cotton was through what we 
would offhand think was a side use, which is bags and things of that 
sort, and only a relatively small quantity was in the finished goods of 
shirts and so forth. 

Dr. Hitserr. The next product I would like to have you see is a 
4-1 frozen concentrated apple juice. 

This was a product worked out in cooperation with the apple growers 
of the Pacific Northwest. They wanted to get a thorough consumer 
evaluation test as to the acceptability of frozen concentrated apple 
juice. 

It was a development we worked out in cooperation with the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, the Washington State Experiment Station, 
and with the growers. Actually 40,000 cans of this frozen concen- 
trated apple juice was tried out in two cities and the response was very 
favorable. 

The growers in the Pacific Northwest are now considering going 
ahead and setting up a plan to produce this product. 

This product has to be kept frozen and as long as it is kept in 
frozen storage, it will not ferment. 

In other words, it has to be handled the same way as frozen con- 
centrated orange juice. 

Another product you might be interested in tasting is a 7-to-1 
concentrate. This is also an apple product. We have also produced 
7-to-1 grape-juice concentrate, and 7-to-1 orange-juice concentrate. 

These have been tested out in the submarine service. We turned 
over something like 100 cans of these products to them and they are 
very interested because of the shortage of refrigerator space. 

You can see how thick it is. This is 7 to 1. 

Now, if you add six equivalent volumes of water, you have a pro- 
duct which has the same flavor as ordinary apple juice. 

Mr. Roserts. Dr. Hilbert, is this one of the blends? 

Dr. Hintsert. This can of juice is made from northwestern apples, 
and the other product is made from eastern apples 

Mr. Roserts. Out at the Western Regional Laboratory they had 
two or three different blends they were testing out on a consumer 
survey. 

Dr. Hitsert. That is right; and from the consumer evaluation 
test it was shown that the product from Delicious apples with the 
addition of the food acid, citric acid, was just as good as any other. 

The growers wanted us to concentrate on that one variety. 

This new type of product from cottonseed oil looks just like paraffin, 
but it is more extensible than paraffin and also it is edible. Paraffin 
is not edible. The food industry is very interested in using this for 
instance, in coating candy bars and coating cheese, and the Air Force 
Laboratories at Wright Field are investigating the use of this in 
burn therapy. They think they can put that on a burn and it will 
give excellent protection. 

We would like to show you the cortisone precursor we have obtained 
from agave. When this is converted to cortisone, it will vield one- 
twentieth of the amount we have in here. You have to go through 
20 chemical processes before you get to cortisone. We have not con- 
verted it to cortisone, but from such information as is available in the 
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chemical literature, there is not much doubt but what this product 
can be converted into cortisone. 

Now the last item I would like to just refer to briefly is the new 
product called glucose predried whole egg. 

It has the palatability of a fresh egg and has a storage life of about 
3 months at 100° Fahrenheit. It is being produced industrially at 
the present time and sold to commercial companies. 

This product is being compared now with acidified eggs, in coopera- 
tion with the Quartermaster Corps. 

As a matter of fact the Quartermaster Corps, this past year, pur- 
chased 20 million pounds of. acidified dried eggs—that is the product 
poor, using the process we developed at the Western Laboratory, 

ut we feel this fermented dehydrated egg is preferable. 

I personally feel that this shows great promise from the standpoint 
of solving the seasonal-surplus problem. To produce 1 pound of 
dried egg takes about 36 eggs. This will sell for about $1.25 a can 
containing 1 pound of dried egg. 

In other words, the comparable price of a dozen eggs would run from 
40 to 45 cents. Of course, this is somewhat more difficult to prepare 
as scrambled eggs. It is easy to put a couple eggs in a frying pan, 
but this has to be mixed up with water, and with milk, but then the 
product, I am quite sure you will find out, will be just as good as 
scrambled eggs from ordinary eggs. 

I feel that there is a real inducement for the housewife to use this 
type of product if it sells for around 40 cents to 45 cents a dozen, 
particularly in the wintertime because up until about a month ago, I 
believe we were paying around 90 cents for a dozen eggs, so there is a 
big saving. 


Mr. Wuirten. Again we thank you, very much. 

It is always a source of inspiration to us to review the work that you 
are doing, and we welcome the opportunity to keep the American 
people reminded of how much of the present good things we have in 
life can be attributed to research done by your Department. 
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Amounts available for obligation 





1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate $10, 784, 650 | $10, 726, 650 | $11, 696, 000 

Proposed supplemental due to pay increases 758, 000 

Applied to contract authorization - 

Reimbursements from other accounts---_......-.........---.-- 212, 283 | 209, 000 
Total available for obligation 10,896,933 | 11,693, 650 | 

Unobligated balance, estimated savings — 54, 








Obligations incurred 10,842,850 | 11, 698, 650 | 
Comparative transfer to ‘‘Salaries and expenses, Office of In- 
formation, Agriculture’”’ 








ee ee 10, 842, 200 | 11, 693, 650 | 11, 898, 000 
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Obligations by activities 





Description 


1951 actual 


1952 estimate 


1953 estimate 





Direct Obligations 


1. Plant, scil, and agricultural engineering research: 
(a) Field crop investigations 
(b) Horticultural crop investigations 
(c) Forest disease investigations t 
(d) Soils, fertilizers, and irrigation investigations 
(e) Agricultural engineering investigations 


Subtotal 


2. National Arboretum: 
(a) Operation and maintenance _-_-_................--.-- 
(6) Development of physical facilities 


a i 
Total direct obligations 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Accounts 


1. Plant, soil, and agricultural engineering research: 
(a) Field crop investigations 
(b) Horticultural crop investigations 
(c) Forest disease investigations 
(d) Soils, fertilizers, and irrigation investigations - 
(e) Agricultural engineering investigations. .........--- 
Total obligations payable out of reimbursements 
OOM CURIET BODOUIEO a esi oe cnciecnccentecne 


EE LE eT PETE eT 


$3, 329, 688 
"434, 512 
2, 614, 923 
1, 103, 082 





10, 481, 455 


11, 335, 650 





104, 514 
43, 948 


111, 000 
38, 000 





148, 462 


149, 000 





10, 629, 917 


11, 484, 650 


























10, 842, 200 | 
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Obligations by objects 





Object classification 


1951 actual 


1952 estimate 


1953 estimate 





Summary of personal services 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 


Average salaries and grades: 

General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade 

Crafts, protective, and custodial grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade __. - 

Ungraded positions: Average salary 


Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions 
Part-time and temporary positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates...........-....---------..... _ 
Payments to other agencies for reimbursable details______- 


Total personal service obligations 
Direct obligations 


Personal services 
Travel .._.-- 
Transportation of things 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 
Services performed by other agencies 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment -.- . 
EE I oo nin as vnadidineeaccnsdaan dances 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities: Cash 
employee suggestion 
Taxes and assessments 


Obligations payable out of reimbursements from other 
accounts 


01 Personal services 

02 Travel. _- 

03. iT ransportation of things 

04 Communication services. _.__- 


05 Rents and utility services eae meteor Veet: 


07 Otner contractual services... ..........-- . 

08 Supplies and materials 

: Tene. co. Soca 

Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts 

















$7, ox 410 


17, 520 
9, 194 


8, 210, 408 


8, 022, 174 
, 7 

49, 609 
31, 211 
96, 238 
262, 941 
205, 796 
752, 362 
581, 338 
296, 505 
98, 713 


26, 629 





8, ___ 8, 785, 950 





8, 600, 150 
284, 


59, 000 
34, 000 





10, 629, 917 


188, 234 
6, 544 
1, 920 

60 
2, 278 





185, 800 | 
9, 700 | 
2, 000 | 

100 | 
2, 900 | 





4, 646 | 


212, 283 | 
“10, 842, 200 | 


4, 500 | 


11, 693, 650 a 
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Analysis of expenditures 





| 1951 actual | 1952 estimate 





Unliquidated obligations, start of year. _._._..___- TB ee ESS $1, 221, 300 $1, 524, 169 
Obligations incurred during the year 10, 842, 850 11, 693, 650 





12, 064, 150 A 
Deauet: 13, 217, 819 
Reimbursable obligations : | 212, 283 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year | 1, 524, 169 
Adjustments in obligations of prior years 34, 323 





Total expenditures 10, 293, 375 





Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations: | 
Out of appropriations to liquidate prior-year contract | 
authorizations j 
Out of new obligating authority 
Out of prior authorizations. _._.._- A Py eae 
Out of anticipated 1952 supplemental for pay increases 











Mr. Wuittren. We notice the absence of Dr. Salter, who has done 
such a fine job with this Bureau, and is now heading up the Soil Con- 
servation Service. 

We are pleased to have with us Dr. Moseman who has had a very 
successful career and whom I know will also do a splendid job in head- 
ing this very fine Bureau in the Department. 

efore we have your general statement, Dr. Moseman, we would 
like to have pages 187 through 192, and 221 through 225 of the 
justifications included in the record at this point. 

(The data referred to is as follows: ) 


Purpose STATEMENT 


The Bureau of Plant Industry was established under provisions of the 
Agricultural Appropriation Act of 1902, approved March 2, 1901, and the Act 
of June 3, 1902 (5 U. 8. C. 524). In February 1943, the name was changed to 
the Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering. 

Research is organized in four major groups, as follows: 

1. Field crops.—Research is concerned chiefly with the production and improve- 
ment of cereals, cotton, forace, rubber, sugar, tobacco, and other important food, 
feed, fiber, oil, and specialty crops. Increased vield, improved quality, and 
resistance to diseases, insects, heat, drought, cold, or other hazards is sought 
by breeding, selecting, and testing varieties and by improving crop management 
practices. Methods of controlling weeds are also studied. 

2. Horticultural crops.— Research is conducted on the production and improve- 
ment of fruit, vegetable, nut, and ornamental crops, and on methods of reducing 
losses from diseases and deterioration involved in handling, processing, trans- 
porting, and storing these crons. Methods are developed for avoiding or con- 
trolling diseases of trees and forest products. Foreicn lant exrlorations and 
introductions provide new crops and valuable breeding material for the develop- 
ment of improved crops. Investications are also conducted on reducing crop 
damage caused by nematodes and on the control of plant disease epidemics. 

3. Soils.—Soil investirations are directed toward (a) the determination of 
systems of soil management and irrication that will increase soil fertilitv and 
give most efficient crop production; (b) the improvement of fertilizers and liming 
materials; and (c) the classification and mapping of soils with particular respect 
to their crop production capacities, crop adaptations and management practices. 
The relation of soils to plant, animal, and human nutrition are also studied. 
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4. Agricultural engineering. —Agricultural engineering investigations are con- 
cerned with (a) the improvement of farm machinery for planting, cultivating, 
fertilizing, spraying, dusting, and harvesting crops; (b) the development of im- 
proved equipment and facilities for processing and storing farm products; (¢) the 
design of improved farm buildings and houses; and (d) the development and 
application of electrical equipment to farm use. 

The Bureau also is responsible for the operation, maintenance, and development 
of the National Arboretum which was established by Congress in 1927 in the 
District of Columbia to provide a collection of living plants from this country 
and abroad valuable not only for breeding with native species to develop improved 
strains of trees, shrubs, and flowers for parks, boulevards, and other landscape 
uses, but also for study by students and scientists. 

The research work consists primarily of field, laboratory, and greenhouse experi- 
ments conducted usually in cooperation with State agricultural experiment 
stations, industry, and others. Because of the diverse crops and wide range of 
soil and climatic conditions, it is necessary to conduct the work at numerous field 
locations. Research results are made available to farmers and others through 
increase and distribution of improved varieties, and by dissemination of informa- 
tion through the Federal-State cooperative extension service, publications, the 
agricultural press, and correspondence. 

Work locations and personnel——The headquarters of the Bureau are at the 
Plant Industry Station, Beltsville, Md. In the field, the work is conducted at 
approximately 195 locations in 45 States, the District of Columbia, .Puerto Rico, 
Canal Zone, and Mexico. As of November 30, 1951, under all funds of the 
Bureau there were 2,115 full-time employees, including 120 in the departmental 
service, and 750 part-time employees. In addition there were 725 collaborators 
serving without compensation. 


Appropriated funds 
Estimated, 1952 


$11, 484, 650 
Budget estimate, 1953 


11, 696, 000 


Salaries and erpenses 





Plant, soil, 
and agri- 
cultural 

engineering 
research 


National 
Arboretum 





Appropriation Act, 1952 
Anticipated pay adjustment supplemental 


SS age 5 id veminiiboowaiewaakird 
Budget estimate, 1953 


Increase 


$10, 589, 730 
745, 920 


$136, 920 
12, 080 





11, 335, 650 
11, 547, 000 





149, 000 
149, 000 


$10, 726, 650 
758, 000 

11, 484, 650 
11, 696, 000 








+211, 350 
| 


+211, 350 








Summary of increases and decreases, 1953 


Plant, soil, and agricultural engineering research: 


To improve forage production in the South 
To develop methods for controlling halogeton, and other noxious 


weeds 


For soil surveys and soil management, irrigation, and salinity 


investigations in reclamation areas 


For fertilizer technology and evaluation investigations 


Decrease due to partial absorption of pay adjustment costs - = _-- 
Elimination of nonrecurring item provided in the 1952 appro- 
priation act for construction of a citrus laboratory at Orlando, 


Fla 


+ $33, 000 


+125, 000 
+ 350, 000 
— 61, 650 
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Project statement 





Increase or decrease 





. 1952 (esti- 1953 (esti- 
Project mated) Pay ad- mated) 

justment Other 
absorption 





1. Plant, soil, and agricultural engineering | | 
resear rch: | 
| $3, 329, 688 | 


$3, 565,000 | ~—$20, 000 $3, 6405, 000 

(1) Cereal pestuntions | | 
breeding, disease, and | ( 
quality investigations 868, 334)| (983, 860) —5, 520 — 

2) Cotton and other fiber | ( ) (978, 340) 
plant production, | 
breeding, disease, and | | 
quality investigations (606, 972) (625, 690)| (—3, 800) bis (621, 890) 

Forage-crop produc- | | sk 
tion, breeding, dis- | | | 
ease, and quality in- | | 
vestigations. .......--. (769, 751) (809,760); (—4. 360) 20, | (825, 400) 

Rubber production, | mr 
breeding, and disease } | 
investigations - (88, 471)| (33, 900) | (—160) (33, 740) 

Sugar-plant production, | | 4 
breeding, disease and | 
ou Jity investigations (506, 787); (535, 330)/ (—2,920))__..._____. | (5382, 410) 

Tobacco production,} ”" 
breeding, disease and } 
quality investigations | (244, 94.) (260, 020) | 

Drug, oil, insecticide, | | 

| 











i 
(—1, 550) (258, 470) 


tannin, flavoring, and } 
special product plant 
investigations ‘ (90, 790) (99, 180)) (—440) 8 7 

(8) Hop production breed- (98, 740) 
ing, disease, and qual- on. ( 
ity investigations ; 27, 55 29, 830) (—180) 29, 650 

(9) W eed control investiga- (29, 650) 
| SS ree sonal _ 76, 071) _ a) 








Sok 070)! |__(226, 360) 


(6) Horticultural crop investiga- | 
| ae Me oF. - ..-| 2, 999, 250 3, 500, 650 | —18, 650 


(1) Deciduous fruit investi- | } | 
gations. ___. asd . (447, 884) | (468, 430) | 
(2) Citrus, avocado, and | | | 
other subdtropical-fruit | | 
investigations.....-...| (159, 964)} (176, 390) | (175, 410) 
(3) Nut investigations . (275, 444)| (293, 350)| . 730) (291, 620) 
(4) Vegetable investigations (601, 646)! (634, 550)|  (—3; 580)| -.| (630, 970) 
(5) Potato investigations (190, 537) (185, 680)' (—1, 130)! nee (184. 550) 
(6) Plants for landscaping | | “ 
and ornamental pur- 
poses and farm wind- 
breaks, investigations 


(—2, 580))- 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


| 

of oun , (242, 026 (254, 170 —1, 610 - | 252, 56 
Methods of handling, , ») ¢ | edie 
transportation, and | 
Storage, and market } 
diseases of fruits and | 
vegetables, investiga- | | | 
week, ee (429,872)| (451, 960) (—2, 690)/ 
(8) Plant introduction, test- j | 

ing, and maintenance | 

of basic stocks (355, 414) (432, 760) | —2, 360)|: 
9) Investigations to reduce | | 

crop damage caused } | | 

by nematodes (120,851)} (129, 480) (—740)}--.---...- | 
(10) Basic studies of plant | 

growth and develop- } } 

ment_- (73, 700) | (74, 600) | (—540) 
(11) Research on plant dis- | 

ease epidemics and | 

the identification of 

disease organisms (101, 912) (124, 280) (—710) 
(12) Construction of labo- } | 

ratory at Orlando, 

Fla., for citrus and 

subtropical-fruit —re- 

search... ... Afi (275, 000) 





j 
| 
| 
| 








0) 


0) 


) 
) 
) 
)) 
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Project statement—Continued 





Project 





1951 


1952 (esti- 
mated) 





Increase or decrease 

Pay ad- 
justment Other 
absorption 








1. Plant, soil, and agricultural enginccring 
research—Continucd. wee 
(c) Forest disease investigations - - 






(1) Diseases of forest and 
shade trees and forest 
products as 














(d) Soils, fertilizers, and irrigation | 
investigations _- | 
(1) Soil improvement, man- 

agement and irrigation 
| 


investigations 


Fertilizers and their im- 
provement : 
Soil classification | 
crop production 
Investigations of the re- 
lation of soils to plant, 
animal, and human 

nutrition _- 
Construction or acquisi- 
tion of buildings, faci- 
lities, and equipment 
at new Southwest Ir- 
rigation Field Station, 
Brawley, Calif.____.-- 


— 


(2 
(3) for 


(4 


uw 


(e) Agricultural engineering inves- 
tigations _- 








(1) Farm machinery ----.--- 
(2) Farm structures and re- 
lated investigations _ - 
(3) Mechanical processing 
of farm products - - -_- 
‘arm electrification in- 
vestigations______-_- 





(4) F 


SS eg 
2. National Arboretum: 
(a) Operation and maintenance 
(6) Development of physical facili- 
SME. gat, couhinakckchoou unk 





$434, 512 





$499, 000 | 


— $3, 000 













1953 (esti- 
mated) 


















$496, 000 








434, 512 | 


| 

(1, 123, 632) | 
(224, 572)! 
(1, 050, 357) | 
| 


499, 000 | 


(1, 180, 080) 


(216, 780) 
(1, 092, 260) 








—3, 000 


| (2, 614, 923)| (2, 625, 000)| (—14, 000) |(4-8475, 000)| 
j | | 


(+75, 000) |) 


(—6, 440) Bape 
(—1, 250)! (+200, 000)! 


(—5, 550) (+50, 000)! 





496, 000 














(3, 086, 000) 






jC, 398, 640) 
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Unobligated balance. 








expenses, Office of Information, Agricul- 
RINE kd c Sethe eased pe aais das oon Siiean wie « 
Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1951, 
for liquidation of a contract authoriza- 
tion provided in the 1950 Agricultural 
Appropriation Act __- 
Reduction pursuant to see. 1214_- 
Anticipated pay adjustment supplemental. 








Total pay adjustment costs_.........------} 


Total available or estimate _____.-._- 
} 


| 
(131, 662)} (135, 880) (—760)}-..-....- | (135, 120) 
| | | 
| | | | 
| | | 
pes chen her ne 
8, eas Reniealannieizer> ‘seat ratings 
rake meee | : 
1, 103,082 | 1,146,000 | —6,000 | 13,000 | 1, 153,000 
(365, 281)| (379, 160)| (—2,280)} (413,000)| (389, 880) 
(243,073)| (257,820)) (—1, 320) ‘peal (256, 500) 
(260, 519)) (280, 800) | er _.-------| (279,400) 
(225,217)|  (228,220))  (—1,000)|._. | (227, 220) 
| or feomenyrbernernter tn saree —— 
10, 481, 455 | 11,335,650 | —61,650 | +27 73, 000 | 11, 547, 000, 
¢ eg Relnan 
104, 514 i1,000 |... ved _| 111,000 
43,948 | 38,000 | . 38, 000 


148, 462 | 


10, 684, 000 | 





11, 484, 650 | 


149, 000 } 


~ a = 


—61, 650 | 


+273, 000 | 


| 
| (+44, 660) | 
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[819, 000] 


11, 696, 000° 









. 4 re - | 
Transfer in 1952 estimates to ‘‘ Salaries and 





Total appropriation or estimate ___..| 11, 008, 950 | 


10, 726, 650 | | 
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Statement of obligations under allotments and other funds 





Item 


Obliga- 
tions, 1951 


Fstimated 
obligations 
1952 


Fstimated 
,| Obligations, 
1953 





Agricultural Marketing Act (RMA—title I), Agriculture (Bureau 
of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering): Market- 
ing research and service 


Research on strategic and critical acricultural materials, Agricul- 
ture (Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineer- 
ing): For research on the development and production of domestic 
crops providing strategic and critical agricultural products under 
= 7 ©), of the Strategic and Critical Materials Stockpiling Act of 

u 
“i Research on domestic production of natural rubber 
2. Investivations of domestic production of vegetable tannins 
3. Investigations on vegetable and animal fats and oils 
4. Investigations on fiber plants 


Total, research on strategic and critical agricultural ma- 


Control of forest Rests, Forest Pest Control Act, Agriculture (Bu- 
reau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering): Sur- 
veys to determine distribution and intensity of forest diseases and 
formulation of recommendations for control practices 


Flood control, Agriculture (Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and 
Agrienltural En7zineering): For use in connection with planning the 


agricultural phases of the development of river basin prozgrams-..- - - 


Operating expenses, National Institutes of Health, Public Health 
Service (allotment to Agriculture) (Bureau of Plant Industry, 
Soils, and Agricultural Engineering): For research into utilization 
of plant materials as sources of cortisone 


Mutual security (allotment to ae naman (Bureau of Plant Indus- 
try, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering 
For investigations directed toward . s development of rubber 
production in the Western Hemisphere __._._______- 


For investigations of chestnut blight control programs in Italy _- 


PON Fo Geteknikntinse aba pucthnncnh ens tae 


Working fund, Agriculture, Agricultural Research Administration 
(Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering) 
advanced from: 

Atomic Energy Commission: For improvement of soil manage- 
ment and crop production through investigations with radio- 
il oO icin ds once taies oc cccn dusitso-ccasman 


Department of Defense, Department of the Army, Office of the 


Quarterm*ster General: For research related to the formation 
ae ne I I cn wcitencncs-scpuancasenccemtes 


"et of Defense, Department of the Army, Chemical 


For services in breeding seed - 
Depatanent of Defense, Department of the Navy: For prepara- 
tion of one or more monographs of plant fibers __ 


Federal Security Agency, Public Hevlth Service: For collection 


of seeds and plants es possible sources of the drug cortisone- 


Interior Department, Bureau of Reclamation: For chemici] and 


physic» analysis of soils and their relation to irrigation —. 
culture 
General ! Services Administration: For production of seed 


Total, working fund, Agriculture, Agricultural Research 
Administration 


Working fund, Agricvltvre, genera] (Bureau of Plant Industry, 
Soils, and Agric Itvral Engineering) advanced from: 

Deartment of Interior, Bureau of Reclamation: For studies in 
connection with an evaluation of the agricultural repayment 
feasibility of the Weber Basin Reclamation project, Uta 

Department of Defense, Department of the Army 

To cover the cost of providing data in connection with a 
comprehensive survey of the Arkansas-White-Red River 


Preparation of strategic maps and map material 
General Services Administration: Production and acquisition 
of oe seeds and seedlings on behalf of the national stock- 


Total, working fund, Agriculture, general 


1 Allotment as of Dec. 31, 1951. 
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Statement of obligations under allotments and other funds—Continued 









Item 








‘i Estimated 
PA any obligations, 
’ 2 





Estimated 
obligations, 
1953 












Working fund, Agriculture, Agricultural Research Administration 
(trust account) advanced from: Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion: For research and survey activities relating to continuing and 
expanding abacd production in the Western Hemisphere-_-_-_-_-- 







et RIE CRB ks rb, need i in ic ise 





MiscelJaneous contributed funds, Department of Agriculture (Bu- 
reau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering): Trust 
funds deposited by non-Federa: agencies for cooperative research 
as follows: 

1. Improvement and management of turf grasses and control of 
weeds by chemical treatment__-__..-......-....--..-.------- 

. Floricuitural research on new methods of production and 

TIE 50d nb an pultie ta echaeseeraiqiwecants A ES BEST 

. Cooperative hybrid onion research -__............--.-------- 

Production of parent or foundation cottonseed to meet the 
need of the one-variety program in California __........__- 

Spinach breeding and disease investigations_-_..._....._....- 

Research on phytotoxicity of insecticides and fungicides. _-_--- 

Comparison of methods for accelerated tests of wood decay _-_- 

. Salt-meat feeding investigations -__._........._-._- Fe Eo aR 

. Cooperative soil survey work with central and southern 

Florida flood control district__............--... ----.------- 

10. Brush control and range improvement investigations...____- 

11. Research into varieties of wheat resistant to stem rust__---_- 

12. Investigations on the effect of insecticides and fungicides on 

| Rete Seas TRS Pai, ere SEE SSIS RP ca 

13, Corrosion studies with pesticides on application equipment. 

14, Maintenance of breeding stock collections of sugarcane varie- 

ON ON SS SE Se aS SR 










Sense 2S P 






















Total. miscellaneous contributed funds.._---__-.....-__-- 
Obligations under reimbursements from governmental and other 
agencies: 
Eg SRR ISDE EE BE Mar DA SACRE RET eee 
Research on strategic and critical agricultural materials__._..--- 
Agricultural marketing Act (RM A—title II)_....-.-..-..-----_- 















$107, 077 AS arene 
485, 053 435, 030}... 5... -._-- 

3, 218 3, 320 $3, 320 
dpinnthnjawing Go EN eal 
Pf ERS lee eenwe aoe 

7, 650 8. 076 8, 076 

3, 395 5, 968 6, 104 

539 PE ewege scene 

SG fo inka tn as igre ie eee 

4, 600 7, 000 7, 000 

13, 000 st ee 
Meeiagrateaeae 3, 000 3, 000 
~eenncnsnce= 10,000: 1..-—.--..... 




















36, 473 92, 500 40, 000 
212,283 | 209, 006 202, 000 
6, 157 2,7 2, 700 
|S EE Eeaans: REP aad 
227.652}  211,700| 204, 700 

















1, 801, 854 | 1, 614, 342 | 4 116, 600 
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statement at this time. 










increased agricultural production. 







29 percent more 
12 percent more 








GENERAL STATEMENT 






indicative of what lies ahead. Each acre must do more. 
States population is increasing by 7,000 a day, or 24% million per year. 
By 1975, it is estimated that our population will be around 190 million, 
or 25 percent higher than now and our food needs will have increased 


Mr. Wuirren. Dr. Moseman, we will be glad to have your general 





Dr. Moseman. Mr. Chairman, I would like to review the status of 
the research work in our Bureau and some of the general considera- 
tions in the development of the research plans for 1953. 

You have already considered in the hearings with the Office of the 
Secretary, the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, the Agricultural 
Research Administration, and other agencies, the future needs for 
Goals for 1952 call for a total farm 
production 6 percent above 1951 and 50 percent over the 1935-39 
period. The requirements of 15 percent more corn from only 6 
percent more acres, 18 percent more wheat from slightly less acreage, 
ain sorghums from 18 percent more acreage, and 


axseed from slightly less acreage than in 1951 are 
Our United 
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correspondingly. The most effective application of better farming 
methods, based on research, is mandatory if we are to meet the needs 
of our expanding population, with a minimum of labor and with 
adequate regard for improving our reserves of soil fertility for the 
increased production of the vears ahead. 


RESEARCH ESSENTIAL TO MEETING INCREASING FOOD NEEDS 


Research results from our Bureau will play a leading role in our 
future farm production. The development of improved crop varieties; 
more efficient and reliable measures for control of plant diseases, weeds, 
and nematodes; cropping and fertilizer practices that will provide 
greater yields per acre; soil management research to determine not 
only how to achieve higher production today, but also how to obtain 
this production while conserving and improving our soil resources; 
and the application of engineering science to the development of 
machines and facilities that will enable a still smaller labor force on 
our farms to plant, harvest, handle, and store our crops; all will be 
important. Our ability to produce adequate supplies of feed for live- 
stock will also be a most important factor in meeting future require- 
ments and demands for meat, milk, wool, and other animal products. 


STATUS OF BUREAU RESEARCH WORK 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I should like to comment on the status of the 
research work in our Bureau and our ability to do the job ahead of us. 
As you know, our appropriations have not kept pace percentagewise 
during recent years with expanding operating costs and higher 


salaries. In addition, we have had several substantial cuts in appro- 
priations, both over-all and for specific purposes. Consequently, we 
are finding it impossible to maintain a vigorous research program in 
many of the important lines for which our Bureau has responsibility. 


RESEARCH WORKERS REDUCED 17 PERCENT FROM 1940 


In our type of research, scientifically trained manpower is the 
primary resource. The amount of research we can do is tied directly 
to the number of scientists we can employ and the number of people 
available to aid them. Employment records, therefore, are one gage 
we have for measuring our work. Here is our situation: 

As shown by this chart [indicating], this year we estimate our aver- 
age annual positions under the appropriation at 1,985. This compares 
with about 2,400 in 1940—415 fewer people now than a decade ago. 
This is a reduction of about 17 percent. Every time we lose a research 
man we lose much more than his current services. We also lose a lot 
of knowledge and experience which have cost the Government money 
and oftentimes cannot be replaced. The general declining trend in 
personnel has seriously affected all of the Bureau’s work. 


OPERATING COSTS UP MORE THAN OPERATING FUNDS 


Increases in operating costs, other than for personnel, also are limit- 
ing the scope of the research we can do. The cost of coal for heating 
our buildings and greenhouses, for example, has risen from $4.75 per 
ton in 1940, to about $10 now, an increase of 110 percent. We use 
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about 7,500 tons of coal annually at Beltsville alone, which means an 
approximate $40,000 increase. We also use a great many other items, 
such as machinery and supplies. As measured by the BAE index of 
prices paid by farmers, the cost of farm machinery has increased from 
152 in 1940 to 303 in September 1951, or 99 percent. During the same 
period the cost index of farm supplies has increased from 140 to 272, o1 
94 percent. 

In comparison with these percentage increases, I should like to point 
out that our funds, other than for personal services, have increased by 
only some 73 percent during the same 1940-51 period. Increased 
appropriations have only partially offset the higher salary and operat- 
ing costs. 

I am mentioning these because it indicates why we are unable to 
make the kind of program adjustments we would like and should be 
able to do in order to meet new research needs. 


OPERATING ECONOMIES 





To offset the effects of higher costs, we have vigorously made 
adjustments in operating procedures and overhead to stretch our 
research funds as much as possible. We have cut our maintenance 
and repair work to a minimum, perhaps further than is consistent 
with the best management of public facilities. We have reduced our 
travel, which has limited our ability to keep in touch with our regional 
and national field research program. We have cut down on our 
purchases of equipment. We have made as many reductions as we 
believe possible in all other operating items. In addition, we have 
continuously studied our organizational structure and administrative 
procedures to improve the efficiency of our operations. Despite 
savings through improved management and economies on operating 
items, we have been unable to avoid reducing our research program. 


REORIENTATION OF 





PROGRAM TO MEET URGENT PROBLEMS 


During the past year we have reoriented work along several lines 
in order to concentrate on problems seriously in need of intensive 
study. This means that on some important problems we have had to 
drop work which is still producing valuable and needed information. 
Here is the type of reorienting we have done: 


GRAIN STORAGE IN SOUTHEAST 





We shifted our emphasis in grain storage investigations so as to 
initiate urgently needed research in this field in southeastern States. 

We have made some shifts within our organization because we 
recognize that problems with grain storage in the South have become 
critical with the rapidly expanding livestock industry there. Grain 
losses caused by inadequate storage have been estimated at more than 
15 percent annually throughout this area. Therefore, we discon- 
tinued cooperative corn and small grain storage work at one of our 
three locations in the Middle West and discontinued studies on rice 
drying and storage in Texas in order to support cooperative grain 
conditioning and storage studies in Virginia and Georgia. 
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GRASS AND LEGUME SEED HARVESTING EQUIPMENT 


We closed out our farm machinery project on improvement of 
equipment for producing and harvesting sweetpotatoes in order to 
initiate studies to develop improved equipment and methods for 
harvesting grass and legume seed. Losses of 60 percent or more are 
not uncommon with machines currently used for harvesting grass and 
legume seed. 

VERTICILLIUM WILT OF COTTON 


We stepped up our cotton research on disease control and breeding 
by curtailing our work on the standard one-variety community pro- 
gram. We are concentrating more effort on developing control 
measures for Verticillium wilt in cotton. Also, we have established a 
small cooperative program in Mexico where we can grow a second 
generation of cotton breeding lines during the winter to accelerate 
our entire cotton breeding program. 


BLACK SHANK DISEASE OF TOBACCO 


We shifted some funds into tobacco breeding to reg up develop- 
ment of varieties resistant to black shank. During the past few years 


the black shank disease has spread rapidly. Tobacco growers in the 
Carolinas, Kentucky, and Tennessee consider black shank to be their 
most critical problem. This shift of funds has helped, but our 
tobacco breeding work for black shank resistance is still inadequate. 


STEM RUST OF WHEAT 


Similarly, we strengthened our research on breeding wheat varieties 
resistant to stem rust and bunt. In 1951 the Bureau transferred 
funds from other projects for research on the new wheat stem rust, 
race 15B. Breeding work was intensified at several field locations, 
and a large share of the job of screening our world collection of 13,000 
wheat varieties for sources of resistance to the disease was done in 
our Beltsville greenhouses. Seed stocks of several hundred of the 
more promising resistant lines were increased last winter at our field 
station at Brawley, Calif., where we have had similar plantings again 
this fall and winter. The appropriation increase for rust work in 
1952, $28,900, has of course helped materially to strengthen this 
research. 

RESEARCH ON WHEAT BUNT 


In view of the increasing seriousness of the bunt problem in the 
Pacific Northwest, we are reestablishing the wheat research program 
at Pendleton, Oreg. In 1950 more than 30 percent of the carlot 
winter and spring wheat shipments reaching terminal markets from 
this region were down graded because of bunt. Therefore, this past 
year growers shifted more to spring wheats, which tend to develop 
less bunt than the winter wheats. In the higher-yielding club wheats, 
which constitute from one-fourth to one-third of the shipments, more 
than 50 percent of the carlots at terminals in 1950 and 1951 were down 
graded. The answer to this problem is to breed new varieties with 
resistance. 
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EVALUATION OF SPENT ACIDS FOR FERTILIZER USE 


We diverted effort from fundamental studies on fertilizers in order 
to start studies to evaluate the possible use of spent sulfuric acids 
from industrial sources in the manufacture of phosphate fertilizers, 
which are badly needed for abundant food production. Sulfur is 
strategic in defense mobilization. On the other hand, it is also an 
essential in the manufacture of superphosphate and other fertilizers, 
and the supply of sulfur available for such uses this year will be about 
10 percent less than last year. We are currently testing spent acids 
from a number of sources, and evaluating crop responses to fertilizers 
produced from spent acids. 

These are only a few examples of shifting emphasis to keep our 
research program aligned to urgent agricultural problems. We have 
done about as much of this type of reorientation as we can within the 
limits of funds, physical facilities, and available personnel. Yet, 
there are many more pressing problems that need attention. 


GETTING RESEARCH INFORMATION INTO USE 


Next, Mr. Chairman, I should like to discuss some of the special 
steps we have taken during the past year to get our research informa- 
tion int» use. 

I think we have previously informed the committee of the proce- 
dures we normally follow when releasing new varieties of crops 
through State experiment stations and through commercial seed-pro- 
ducing sources. Other information goes out through Department 
publications and bulletins, through the Extension Service, and the 
State experiment station groups. We also release results through the 
various industry people in the equipment industry and to farm build- 
ing organizations. 

Vhile we recognize that the primary responsibility of the Bureau is 
to develop information and improvements through research, we are 
deeply aware of the need for prompt application and use of our re- 
search results. In this connection, several members of our staff have 
worked closely with personnel of the Agricultural Conservation Pro- 
grams Branch of the PMA in the evaluation of their recommended 
practices and in summarizing research results for most effective appli- 
cation in meeting production goals. 

A member of our staff has assumed a leading part in the develop- 
ment of the grasslands program of the Department and the land-grant 
colleges and universities. This program with its potentials for in- 
creased production of food, feed, and fiber, while improving our soil 
resources, represents one of the most significant activities undertaken 
by agricultural leaders in recent years. 


RELEASE OF NEW VARIETIES 


We have continued to release new varieties as soon as we are 
convinced of their superiority. We have released about 40 new 
strains of field and horticultural crops during the past year. 
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DISSEMINATION OF INFORMATON ON WEED CONTROL IN COTTON 


There has been great concern among farmers throughout the Cotton 
Belt over the inability to control weeds in cotton fields next summer, 
in the face of a continued and possibly even more critical short supply 
of farm labor. The results of our limited studies on the use of chemi- 
cals for controlling weeds in cotton are inadequate for development of 
reliable recommendations. However, by pooling our research results 
with experience gained by several chemical companies which have 
studied the effectiveness of their products on Cotton Belt farms for 
the past two seasons, we have developed what we feel are satisfactory 
guides for farmers in the use of Dinitro compounds and Chloro IPC 
for preemergence control, and herbicidal oils for postemergence weed 
and grass control. The recommendations were developed at a meet- 
ing in early December, sponsored by the National Cotton Council, 
which will assist in publishing and distributing this latest information 
in booklet form for prompt release to extension workers. 


FERTILIZER USE AND REQUIREMENTS 


The Bureau assumed leadership in organizing and coordinating 
the activity of a fertilizer work group, representing the National Soil 
and Fertilizer Research Committee, in assembling data on the response 
of crops to various fertilizers under different soil and climatic conditions 
in different sections of the United States. This information, primarily 
from Federal and State agricultural experiment stations, has been an 
extremely useful guide in determining fertilizer requirements, recom- 
mendations for new fertilizer production facilities, and shifts in use of 
fertilizers on farms. 


PROGRAM REVIEW WITH ADVISORY COMMITTEES AND OTHERS 


As you know, our research activities are reviewed periodically by 
advisory committees. These include the committee of the farm 
equipment industry, a farm electrification industry advisory group, 
and a farm structures committee, all of which advise us regarding our 
program of agricultural engineering research. 

In the soils field we have regional and national groups composed 
of State experiment station and industry representatives to review our 
work in soil management and fertilizer research. In addition, the 
National Reclamation Association is consulted regarding our irrigation 
research; and special committees, including those established by the 
Experiment Station Committee on Organization and Policy, have on 
several occasions reviewed our cooperative soil-survey program. The 
Bureau has for many years sought the counsel of competent individuals 
in State and other Federal research agencies, as well as in industry, 
to assist in developing our programs. 

In more recent years, research advisory committees have been 
established under the Research and Marketing Act of 1946, and we 
have informed these committees consistently regarding our work. All 
of our activities were presented in the summary generally referred to 
as the Pace Report, released December 21, 1950. In addition, we 
have discussed our work with the research committees annually, and 
several of the committees have met at our headquarters at Beltsville 
or at Bureau field locations, including the Sugar Committee at Canal 














Point, Fla.; the Cotton Committee at Stoneville, Miss.; and the 
Potato Committee at East Grand Forks, Minn.; where they could see 
for themselves just what we are doing. 


MORE FUNDAMENTAL RESEARCH RECOMMENDED 


One feature of the research advisory committee considerations of 
the past year to which I should like to direct the attention of your 
committee is the recommendation by several of the committees that 
more attention be given to what is generally called fundamental or 
basic research. This is research designed largely to develop a better 
understanding of biological and physical principles including, for 
example, how plants respond to plant nutrients, their reaction to 
extremes of heat, cold, and drought; why they resist or fail to resist 
certain diseases; the nature and cause of hybrid vigor; physical and 
chemical changes in soils; and similar phenomena. The development 
of a better understanding of why and how these things happen as they 
do would enable our scientists to proceed more effectively in their 
future research work. 


WEED KILLERS DEVELOPED FROM BASIC RESEARCH 


Such studies also often lead promptly or directly to practical appli- 
cations of tremendous economic significance. As an example, it was 
less than 10 years ago that Bureau physiologists discovered that 
certain growth regulating chemicals could be used selectively to kill 
unwanted plants. This led to development of the new type of chem- 
ical weed killers that farmers first began to use in a limited way in 


1945. Seldom has a new technique in agriculture been adopted so 
rapidly. In each of the past 2 vears American farmers applied chem- 
ical weed killers to more than 30 million acres of crop land to control 
weeds in such crops as corn, wheat, oats, barley, rice, flax, sorghums, 
pastures, meadows, cotton, peanuts, sugar beets, sugarcane, and many 
others. It has been estimated that the increased value of agricultural 
production resulting from chemicg] weed control was at least $150 
million in each of the 1950 and 1951 seasons. This return provides 
dramatic evidence of the soundness of the investment of Federal funds 
in fundamental research. 

It seems to me particularly significant that members of several of 
the research advisory committees, largely men in industry, recognized 
the need for strengthening the basic research aspects of our Federal 
research program. Our present resources do not permit us to move 
very far in that direction now, but we know it is a sound recom- 
mendation. Failure to add to our fund of background information 
will result in limiting the advance of our agricultural technology, and 
could seriously impair the security of our nation. 


DEMANDS FOR RESEARCH ARE EXPANDING 


In developing the research program plans and budget estimates for 
1953 we have been fully aware of the general need for economy in 
government. Our requests reflect only a small part of the demands 
for research in problem areas for which our Bureau has responsibility. 

In reviewing our program of work during the last year, the research 
advisory committees made 141 recommendations for new or expanded 
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Ti. in our field of responsibility. In addition, the Bureau of 
eclamation has indicated the need for a large expansion in soil 
classification, soil management, and salinity investigations. In some 
existing reclamation - projects soil difficulties are impairing crop 
productivity of irrigated soils. The Bureau of Reclamation has 
requested that we study the problems in those projects and also con- 
duct investigations and soil surveys in projected reclamation areas 
or those in process of development. 


BUDGET REQUESTS LIMITED TO URGENT NEEDS 


To carry out a research program in keeping with the recommenda- 
tions of these research advisory committees and other advisory 
roups would require about $5 million more than our budget estimates. 
Rasen of the current limitations on budget requests, we are asking 
for an increase in funds for 1953 to meet only a small part of these 
requests, although it has been demonstrated time and again that pub- 
lic investment in this type of research pays off manyfold. I am 
mentioning the magnitude of the demands for research information 
only to underscore the fact that our 1953 estimates would permit us 
to do less than 10 percent of the new work demanded. The four jobs 
for which we are asking additional funds have a very high order of 
urgency and cannot be done within our present budget: 

First, we need more funds for improving forage production in the 
South to promote livestock production there and to build up the soils. 

Second, we are requesting a small increase to develop methods for 
controlling halogeton and other noxious weeds; such information is 
needed to assure the greatest benefit from extensive control programs 
being operated by the Bureau of Land Management and others, and 
would be coordinated with the studies of the Forest Service on the 
control of halogeton by range reseeding and grazing management. 

Third, we are asking for funds for soil surveys and soil management, 
irrigation, and salinity i investigations in reclamation areas as a part of a 
governmental program for coordinating activities of the Department 
of Agriculture with those of the Bfreau of Reclamation. 

And, fourth, we are requesting an increase for fertilizer technology 
and evaluation inv estigations. After offsetting two decreases, one 
for partial absorption ‘of pay adjustment costs and the other for 
eliminating a nonrecurring item for the construction of a citrus 
laboratory at Orlando, Fla., the net increase over 1952 is $211,350, 
which is less than a 2-percent increase. 


PLANS TO STRENGTHEN FERTILIZER RESEARCH 


Our plans for strengthening our fertilizer research programs will be 
reviewed by Dr. Parker a little later in more detail. I should like to 
call attention, however, to the interest of other agencies in this field 
of work. The Atomic Energy Commission program for recovery of 
uranium from phosphate rock will result in a large increase in fertilizer- 
grade phosphoric acid and its derivatives, and a very rapid increase in 
production of concentrated phosphate fertilizer materials. 

The Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission, recognizing the 
potential effect of this program on the fertilizer industry, wrote the 
Secretary of Agriculture and pointed out the need for the two agencies 
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to work together in the program for recovering uranium from phos- 
phate rock and in the evaluation of the effect of the increased supply 
of high-analysis phosphates on the fertilizer industry and American 
agriculture. If you would like, I will leave with you copies of the 
exchange of correspondence. 

The greatly increased supply of high-analysis phosphorous fertilizer 
will create numerous problems of ammoniation, formulation, com- 
pounding, physical condition, and processing of materials and mix- 
tures, as well as problems of evaluating their agronomic value in the 
field. These developments should result eventually in more and better 
fertilizers at lower unit costs of plant nutrients to farmers in many 
sections of the country, once the production problems have been 
worked out. 


PROPOSED COOPERATIVE RESEARCH WITH TVA 


Our Bureau research workers in this field have been handicapped by 
the lack of adequate laboratory and pilot scale facilities to conduct 
advanced tests. Also, our support for field studies on evaluation of 
new fertilizer materials in relation to crop, soil, and cultural conditions 
has not been adequate to permit an effective program. We have 
explored the possibility of conducting the work cooperatively with the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, utilizing their excellent laboratories and 
larger scale facilities at Wilson Dam, Ala. As you know, the TVA 
also has rather broad authorization for research on fertilizer technology 
and evaluation and it was felt that their facilities would be adequate 
for the additional program of technology research. 

The Bureau of the Budget has given special attention to the activi- 
ties and requirements of our Bureau and the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity in this field of work and has taken an active part in developing 
conferences between the two agencies. As a result, we already have 
under way a cooperative project to study acidulation of phosphate 
rock with mixtures of sulfuric and phosphoric acid. We are now 
developing arrangements for a more fully coordinated joint program 
of fertilizer evaluation. 

Other specific problems will be explored jointly to extend the co- 
operative activities to other fields of mutual interest and responsibility. 

We have copies of a recent exchange of correspondence with the 
TVA staff which will indicate to you the plans we are making and the 
steps that we have taken. I will be glad to leave these copies with you. 

I am confident that the cooperative arrangements we expect to work 
out with TVA will meet the new fertilizer problems as well as our 
arrangements with the State stations have met so many problems in 
the agricultural field. I feel that our plans for coordinated work in this 
field will provide for the most effective use of Federal facilities and 
personnel and thereby insure maximum returns from our tax dollars. 


INCREASED FERTILIZER USE ESSENTIAL TO HIGHER AGRICULTURAL 
PRODUCTION 


Fertilizer use by farmers of this country has increased from 1,684,000 
tons of plant nutrients—nitrogen, phosphorus, potash—in 1940 to 
4,061,000 tons in 1950, and the best estimates indicate that 9,200, 000 
tons will be used on our farms in 1960. This wider use of fertilizers is 
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not only one of the most important ways to increase production but 
also to promote conservation and efficiency of production. Our 
investment in research to provide improved fertilizers and information 
to guide farmers in their most efficient use gives promise of being just 
as sound as the investment in chemical weed control research, 
discussed earlier. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I should like to have the members of our staff 
responsible for the respective areas of work in field crops, horticul- 
tural crops, soils, and agricultural engineering discuss the four items 
of increase and review the work under their supervision, to the 
extent you desire. 


RELATION OF SOILS RESEARCH TO RESEARCH IN SCS 


Mr. Wuirten. We will be glad to have that. 

A few years ago we spent a good deal of time trying to find out 
where the division of responsibility lay in regard to certain work 
performed by this Bureau and certain work carried on by the Soil 
Conservation Service. After we looked into the matter we found 
that the Soil Conservation Service had established laboratories, which 
might be similar in nature to some extent, in different localities but 
there really was not a duplication. I wonder if you have seen any 
changes you should make. 

Mr. Horan. In addition to that, I think we should keep in the back 
of our minds the things we are trying to do on river basin and water 
works in Ralph Will’s shop. I think the work he is doing is very 
important there but there has not been a clarification of where one 
agency cuts in and where the other one cuts out. We want an ex- 
planation. 

Dr. Mosreman. I think if it is all right with you, Mr. Horan, we 
will have Dr. Parker take that up in his discussion of the increase re- 
lated to the reclamation program. 

I would like to address myself to the chairman’s question first. 
As you know we have over the past several years had our people in 
soils working closely with the SCS people in soils research. Dr. 
Parker of our Bureau and Dr. Nichols of the Soil Conservation Service 
have been developing our research programs jointly. We have a 
good interchange of information regarding the research activities of 
the two agencies. 

There is no undesirable overlap in our programs at the present 
time. We are probably working on rather similar things when it 
comes to irrigation programs, for example, but we have our work 
coordinated in such a way that we know what they are doing, they 
know what we are doing, and I think we are getting along very well 
in that respect. 

There is one point I would like to make and that is that the Soil 
Conservation Service research program, as you know, is designed to 
service their needs for their operational activities. 

The former Chief of our Bureau, Dr. Salter, is now the Chief of the 
Soil Conservation Service. We have discussed this interrelationship 
of work and I am sure that we are going to work it out even more 
effectively in the future than we have in the past. Dr. Salter bas 
indicated he wants to be sure that soils research will adequately 
serve the needs of the Soil Conservation Service operations before 
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he will agree to any organizational changes that might be suggested. 
I think that is a’ reasonable demand on his part. We have not taken 
any real steps to effect changes in organization at the present time, 
Mr. Whitten, but we recognize the problem. 


INCREASE TO IMPROVE PASTURE AND FORAGE CROPS IN THE SOUTH 


Mr. Wurirren. We will ask you first to discuss the forage crop 
production in the South where you ask for an increase of $33,000. 

Dr. Myers. Dr. Moseman has already emphasized in his report 
the need for greatly expanded food, feed, and fiber production if we 
are going to meet the needs of our increasing population in the future. 

Improvement of forage crops offers the largest undeveloped source 
for increased food production that we have available in the United 
States. Now this is a very important fact. 1 think it is not very gen- 
erally recognized and yet there are at least five very substantial 
reasons why it is correct. 

The first of these reasons is that we are a meat-eating and milk- 
drinking people. Meat is the most important problem we have in our 
farm-production picture to day and if the increase in population and 
increased buying power that is predicted does come about, then the 
need for increased production of meat and other animal products is 
going to be greater than it is in any other area of food production. 

The second reason for this important fact is that these grasslands, 
these forage crops, provide as pasture, range and grass silage, the major 
raw material for the production of meat, milk, and other livestock 
products. Fifty-one percent of all the nutrients consumed by live- 
stock in the United States come from pasture and hay. Forty percent 
comes from the feed grains. We know from experience, and experi- 
ments, that even larger proportions could and should come from high 
quality forage if we are to get most economical production. 

We know for example from experience in the Southeast and in other 
areas, that cow and calf herds, breeding herds, can be carried right 
through on forage crops alone without any concentrate feed at all. 
We know that with adequate high quality pasture, you can fatten beef 
steers to good market grade, again without any concentrates or that 
dairy cows will produce on forage crops alone, high quality forage 
alone, without any concentrates, 3,000 pounds more milk per year than 
the average dairy cows in the United States are now producing. 

We could very greatly expand the production of beef, milk, mutton, 
wool, and some of the other animal products if we had enough high- 
quality forage without further complicating the serious shortage of 
feed grains that we now have. 


POTENTIALS FOR INCREASED FORAGE PRODUCTION 


A third reason for the importance of these forage crops is the enor- 
mous potentials we have for increased production. Over half of the 
land area in the United States is in grazing lands. In the eastern 
half of the United States, east of the ninety-seventh meridian where 
climatic conditions are suitable for high level production of grasses 
and legumes, we have about 230 million acres of nonforested grass- 
lands, most of which is unimproved. 
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We have in addition perhaps 50 to 75 million acres of land in farms 
in the southern part of the United States that is not now being used 
for any productive purpose that could, on the basis of the soil type that 
we have there, the climatic conditions and so on, be put into high 
producing pastures and hay lands. 


NONPRODUCTIVE FARM LANDS IN SOUTHEAST 


There are estimated to be 50 to 75 million acres in brushland and 
other nonproductive land in farms in the Southeast. 

Mr. Horan. Was that considered when Dr. Shaw gave his esti- 
mates on the need for additional acres? 

Dr. Moseman. Yes, those figures were in that estimate. 

Dr. Myers. Yes. 

Dr. Moseman. He based his estimates on, I believe, a scale of 
about 7 acres of grassland to 1 acre of equivalent cropland for 
food production. 

Dr. Myers. Now we know from experimental work that has been 
done on the grasslands, that much of these unimproved acres of 
grasslands could be increased in production, two to six fold if we had 
the necessary amount of research information and if we had the 
improved varieties of the forage crops that are required to do the job. 

The fourth reason for the importance of grasslands is that we now 
know that on much of the cropland of the United States, improved 
forage crops can produce as much feed nutrients per acre at less cost 
and with greater returns per man-hour of labor than other feed crops. 

Then the fifth reason and a very critical and important reason is 
that adequate proportions of grasses and legumes in the rotation are 
essential if we are going to sustain high levels of production of cotton, 
corn, and other cultivated crops. We must reverse the downward 
trend in soil fertility, with good grassland crops in the rotation, if we 
are going to maintain the agricultural production plant of the future. 


GRASSLANDS PROGRAM 


It was recognition of this importance of grasslands and their poten- 
tiality in production that led the United States Department of Agri- 
culture and the land-grant colleges and universities to initiate a little 
more than a year ago the grasslands program that Dr. Moseman 
referred to. Probably no other change in our agricultural thinking 
has ever had such widespread importance in the future productive 
capacity of our farms than this shift to the recognition of grasslands. 

Now a key to the success of this grassland program is research infor- 
mation and as we have had a very greatly expanded interest in grass- 
lands throughout the United States, it has brought very sharply in 
focus, the lack of information which we have and the lack of improved 
plant varieties that we have in these forage crops. 


NATIONAL GRASSLANDS STEERING COMMITTEE 


Mr. Horan. Could I inquire, who are the agronomists that you 
have on your national committee? You have a committee on that, 
do you not? 


Dr. Myers. The national grasslands steering committee. 
Mr. Horan. Yes. 
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Dr. Myers. There are four members from the Department of 
Agriculture and four from the land-grant college experiment stations. 
From the experiment stations there are for the Northeast, Dean Cambell 
of Rhode Island; Southeast, Director Lewis of Texas; North Central, 
Associate Director Muchenhern of Wisconsin; and in the West, 
Director McKee of Montana. 

The extension directors are, Northeast, Director Fry of Pennsyl- 
vania; Southeast, Director Saunders of Louisiana; West, Director 
Ellington of Washington; and North Central, Director Hoffman of 
Indiana. 

In the Department, Mr. Minor of the Secretary’s office, Assistant 
Secretary Hutchinson, Dr. Cardon, and Mr. Wilson of the extension 
service. 

Mr. Horan. Is Dr. Cardon serving emeritus on this? 

Dr. Myers. Yes, Dr. Cardon is still a member of the committee. 

Mr. Horan. I am very much interested in this and I thought it 
well to have the record reflect the names of the individuals working 
on this. I know also the interest that they have in this project. 


NEED FOR IMPROVED FORAGE CROPS IN SOUTHEAST 


Dr. Myers. I referred to the fact that we are at least a quarter of 
a century behind in development for most other crops in these forage 
crops. It is one of the two areas in our field-crop research program 
where we greatly need expanded research. The other area | will 
mention later. 

In no other area of the United States are the needs for this program 
as great nor the potentialities as large as they are in the Southeast 
and there are several reasons for this. First, one of the critical prob- 
lems in the Southeast is low per capita farm income which results in 
large part from low productivity from the land. In four of the 
States, half of the farm income comes from three row crops, cotton, 
tobacco, and peanuts which occupy one-fifth of the cultivated area. 
Increased production from the other four-fifths of the land now pro- 
ducing half the farm income is essential if we are going to raise that 
economic level. Second, we have one-crop systems of farming that 
have predominated in the area for generations. They have sapped 
the soil of much of its natural fertility and subjected it to erosion. As 
I estimated before, there are 50 to 75 million acres of unused lands in 
farms in the Southeast abandoned because row crop farming has 
become unprofitable. Many additional acres are still being farmed on 
a marginal basis or perhaps even at a loss. 

The third reason, on the brighter side, is that there is a long grow- 
ing season, mild winters, and abundant rainfall that provide climatic 
conditions conducive to luxuriant growth of grasses and legumes. 


Year-long grazing is a possibility and has been realized in some 
seasons and in some places. 


POTENTIALLY HIGH YIELDS OF BEEF 


Yields of beef that have been reported by farmers and experiment 
stations in these areas seem fantastic. Some people speak of 1,000 
pounds of beef per acre. 

With such enormous potentialities we might ask, why haven’t we 
already developed more improved pastures in the South. Again there 
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are some very good reasons for this and most of them relate to the 
inadequacy of the research information which we have and the lack 
of the improved varieties of forage crops for use in the area. 


NEED FOR YEAR-ROUND PASTURES 


Farmers have been thwarted in the development of a livestock 
industry by peaks and valleys in production throughout the year. 
There is very little value in having a pasture that will produce 600 
pounds of beef during 6 months of the year, if the cattle do not have 
anything to eat during the other 6 months of the year. Farmers 
have been thwarted by failure to get stands and costs of establish- 
ments have been too much for their resources. They have had losses 
of stands due to poor management, ravages of insects, and diseases 

.or problems of weather. 

‘The facilities we have at the present time are inadequate. As the 
intensity of culture increases and the need of feed for an expanding 
livestock herd becomes more pressing, the faults of existing species, 
practices and varieties become more glaring. 

We have at least 23 different legumes and 13 different grasses that 
are important in the South. Although we have cases of phenomenal 
yields during certain seasons of the year, we do not yet know enough 
about these grasses and legumes to fit them together into a pattern 
that will give us a relatively continuous, uniform grazing throughout 
the growing season. That is absolutely essential if the farmer is 
going to maintain an adequate livestock production program. 


HIGH COST OF ESTABLISHING PASTURES 


The cost of establishing improved pastures is too high. Seed is 
expensive and seeding rates are often 2 to 4 times higher than in other 
regions. Even more important than cost is the uncertainty of estab- 
lishment. We must have better methods of seedbed preparation, 
better machinery for precision seeding and fertilization, and more 
information on time and rate of seeding. We must have lower cost 
seed and that requires better seed harvesting equipment. With 
present equipment we often leave 40 to 60 percent of the seed in the 
field. 


PRESENT LEGUMES NOT SATISFACTORY 


We must have improved varieties of the important grasses and 
legumes. Crimson and Ladino clover and other winter legumes are 
seriously damaged by crown rot. We still must use Kansas Common 
alfalfa instead of a variety bred specifically for the area. The winter 
grazing crops are not sufficiently cold tolerant to withstand such 
disastrous freezes as the ones that almost wiped out winter grazing in 
1950-51. 

PROGRAM PLANS 


Solution of these and related problems will require the combined 
talents of agronomists, plant breeders, agricultural engineers, and soils 
specialists. We will expect to develop a coordinated: attack which 
will team up the specialists in these various fields of our Bureau 
working closely with the State agricultural experiment stations in 
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the region. This Bureau is now spending about $80,000 annually on 
this problem in the 11 Southeastern States. We have three full-time 
and nine part-time professional employees plus subprofessionals, 
clerks, and laborers in the area. 

Our work deals largely with regional research problems that cut 
across State lines. With the very rapid increase in forage crops 
research at most of the southern experiment stations in the past few 
years, our funds have become inadequate to hold up our end of the 
cooperative work. As a result the States are working independently 
on many phases of the problem with less interchange of materials 
and information than desirable. 

‘The item of increase requested will enable us to meet in part the 
needs for regional coordination and services. 


TOTAL FUNDS FOR FORAGE CROPS RESEARCH 


Mr. ANDERSEN. Is it not a fact we gave you $809,760 for this 
general grouping of work in 1952? 
Dr. Myers. That is right; yes, sir. 


COMPARISON OF PROPOSED RESEARCH WITH CURRENT PROGRAM 


Mr. ANDERSEN. I am quoting from the figures of the justification 
under the 1952 column. It is going to be very difficult to persuade 
the Congress to raise many items anywhere. We will do well to hold 
what we had last year. What I am wondering is, Are there not some 
less important projects in that same field from which you could shift 
emphasis, to take care of this particular problem, if the needs for 
this appear to be urgent as they seem to be based on these surveys? 
Dr. Myers. We have reviewed carefully the work we have been 
doing throughout the United States on this program and it is our 
opinion that the work we are now doing is even more critical than 
this new work and therefore we cannot shift from other areas of the 
country to this area, without curtailing work that is very important 
and contributing important results. 


FORAGE CROPS RESEARCH PROGRAM 


Mr. ANDERSEN. Give the subcommittee right here some idea as 
to just where you are spending the proposed $809,000. 

Dr. Myers. Yes, sir. Approximately one-fourth of that total 
is being spent on soybeans. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. soybeans? 

Dr. Myers. Yes; they are not strictly a forage crop. They are an 
oilseed crop. Of the remainder, about $70,000 is being spent in the 
12 Northeastern States in connection with the Regional Pasture 
Research Laboratory and its activities. Alfalfa investigations re- 
ceived $118,000. Alfalfa is grown all over the United States, from 
the east to the west and the north to the south. There are wide 
variations in climatic conditions and different problems in different 
areas of the country requiring different varieties, cultural practices, 
and so forth." We feel this is insufficient for the work needed on 
alfalfa. 
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SOYBEAN INVESTIGATIONS 


Mr. ANDERSEN. First you say soybeans approximate about one- 
fourth of the total. es 

Dr. Myers. Yes; that approximates about one-fourth. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Where is that work being done? 

Dr. Myers. In the North Central States, the work is concentrated 
at Urbana, Ill., and in Indiana, Iowa, and Missouri. In the Southern 
States we have two main locations; North Carolina to take care of 
the eastern coast area of the South and Stoneville, Miss., to serve 
the Mississippi Delta area. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. All right, now the next grouping. 


ALFALFA INVESTIGATIONS 


Dr. Myers. The next grouping is alfalfa, and our major locations 
in alfalfa are Lincoln, Nebr., and Manhattan, Kans., for the central 
part of the United States; Raleigh, N. C., for the East; Logan, Utah, 
primarily for the seed-production investigations, and Nevada for the 
irrigated alfalfa investigations and particularly nematode resistance, 
with small amounts in several other States. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. What are you spending on alfalfa? 

Dr. Myers. $118,000. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. To my personal knowledge there has been a great 
deal spent on alfalfa, not only by the Galecal Hamcuaeek but by the 
various college institutions throughout America. Could you not 
use some of this for the more important work you have previously 
specified? 

Dr. Myers. Not without seriously curtailing the alfalfa program. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I say that in spite of the fact that I feel that alfalfa 
is a very important crop in Minnesota. However, I think we know how 
to grow good alfalfa through that region. The point is, I am just 
wondering if we cannot do a little shifting here in funds rather than 
to come to the Congress and create a question as to any increase. 

Last night I attended a meeting at which there was very severe 
criticism of the size of the budget with which we are faced. Person- 
ally, I would like to come out of this committee with as few increases 
as possible along the line of any agricultural activity. You people 
certainly have the right to shift within this certain fund. 

Dr. Myers. That is right, we do have. 

With regard to alfalfa, in your particular area we have the new 
variety, Ranger, which was developed in our cooperative breeding 
program which is pretty well adapted. Compared with what is 
already available, it is a rather good variety. But, it has a lot of 
faults. It is susceptible to leaf spots, it is not as winter hardy as we 
would like to have it be, to push up into Minnesota. It is coming 
into large-scale production. About a sixth of the total seed supply of 
alfalfa this past year was Ranger, so for your particular area we are 
better off on alfalfa than in any other part of the United States. 


SHIFT IN ALFALFA PRODUCTION 


Meanwhile, alfalfa acreage is expanding east of the Mississippi. 
Thirty years ago, almost 80 percent of the acreage was west of the ninety- 
sixth meridian. Now less than 50 percent is west of this line. This 
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eastward expansion of the use of alfalfa, which resulted from research 
developments, has contributed much to yield and quality of hay in 
that area. But we do not have varieties of alfalfa specifically adapted 
any place in this eastern area except the variety Atlantic in the middle 
Atlantic States and Narragansett which looks like it will come into the 
northern part of this eastern area. But these varieties have a lot of 
faults that limit their usefulness and their susceptibility to bacterial 
wilt is a real hazard that must be recognized. 

In the Southeast the best variety we have is Kansas Common, 
which was not bred for that area at all. With better varieties we 
could expand alfalfa use to many more million acres in the eastern 
half of the United States. 


ALFALFA RESEARCH BY STATE EXPERIMENT STATIONS 


Mr. ANDERSEN. Is it not a fact that a good many of the land-grant 
colleges are doing considerable work along this line? 

Dr. Myers. They are doing considerable work, more work than 
we are by quite a bit. 

Mr. AnpersEeN. And more so in relation especially to their own 
States, naturally. 

Dr. Myers. In relation to their own States; yes, sir. That is right. 
Our Federal cooperation provides for regional testing and extending 
the research across State lines. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Now what is the third group? You have men- 
tioned soybeans and alfalfa. 


CLOVER INVESTIGATIONS 


Dr. Myers. The next one is the clovers, which include red clover, 
ladino clover, crimson clover of the South, sweet clover—all the true 
clovers and sweet clovers. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I wonder under what heading Bahia grass comes? 

Dr. Myers. That comes under our grass breeding. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Please continue. 

Dr. Myrrs. We have a little over $60,000 for all of the clovers and 
yet red clover covers 18,000,000 acres of land in the United States, 
Ladino clover, 12,000,000 acres, and so on. 


BAHIA GRASS 


Mr. AnpeRSEN. I mentioned this Bahia grass. I heard from a 
friend of mine who was in Florida the other Le and he related what 
wonderful results they are having in certain portion of Florida in the 
production of that grass, and that it is turning former swamps into 
very good productive areas. 

Evidentally, that particular part of Florida, at least, will be coming 
to the front with the production of beef cattle, because of that one 
grass and, I presume others. 

Dr. Myers. That is one of them. There are two or three other 
grasses in that same area that are making quite an impact on pasture 
production. 

Mr. ANpERSEN. Now in relation to that particular grass, if that is 
the case and the people down there now realize the benefit of that par- 
ticular grass, would it be necessary for the Department to expend 
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any money in further research as to it benefits to a certain locality? 
I am just putting that out as an example. 

Dr. Myers. en the people get to realize the worth of Bahia 
grass and begin to use it more, they are going to encounter problems 
that we already foresee. It is extremely susceptible, for example, to 
ergot and if livestock graze on it at that time, will cause abortion. 
The ergot also causes a considerable problem with seed supplies. 

Mr. ANpErRSEN. What is the next one? 


SOUTHERN LEGUME INVESTIGATIONS 


Dr. Myers. The next one includes the legumes. We call it 
southern legumes. That is lespedeza, trefoil, the lupines, and all the 
other legumes except alfalfa, the true clovers, sweet clover, and the 
soybeans, all thrown into one pot. 


GRASS BREEDING INVESTIGATIONS 


In our grass breeding investigations we have about $125,000. We 
have about $125,000 which must be spread over about 50 or 75 
different grasses, which cuts the amount for each grass down to a 
pretty small amount. 

Then we have a small item of less than $6,000 for turf investiga- 
tions, and we have an item of $152,000 for pasture, range, and hay 
establishment, management, and production investigations—the 
whole production and management picture. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Was that the last item? 

Dr. Myers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Now I certainly think you are doing splendid work. 
Don’t think I am criticizing you in any way. The only thing I am 
trying to do is to be practical and realistic. First of all, we did give 
you an increase in this very same grouping last year. 

Now I do not see how we can expect to continue to give you 
increases along the line each year without getting into difficulties. 
Frankly, I am worried about this budget and, as I said before, I 
would like to have a bill come out of this subcommittee that we could 
defend and hold on the floor. If we do that we cannot show very 
many increases unless it is for some extraordinary project such as we 
gave last year in relation to the Orlando plant in Florida. When 
Dr. Moseman was testifying he showed a $250,000 increase. In 
reality it is about $500,000 because you have taken credit for the 
Orlando plant which is a nonrecurring item. You are asking for 
about a $500,000 increase throughout the Bureau, if vou leave the 
Orlando plant out of consideration, as should be done. 

Now that represents about a 5 percent increase all along the line, 
in your particular Bureau. 

would like to hold it to the point where you folks had it last year 
because I think you are doing wonderful work but at the same time 
I do think we should reorient it to give priority to the absolutely most 
necessary work. Certainly out of the $11 million for this particular 
Bureau we can find $30,000 for this particular work and squeeze 
out some other item that is not too necessary. 

What do you think, Dr. Moseman? 
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PROGRAM ADJUSTMENTS 


Dr. Moseman. In the first place, Mr. Andersen, I believe I should 
point out that the increase in forage crops for 1952 as compared with 
fiscal year 1951 is primarily for pay act cost pursuant to Public Law 
201, and the only program increase was a small amount included in 
the 1952 act for the new Brawley Station. Actually, we are in 
about this position. As you know, we have a pretty broad program 
of work with research on all of the field crops, horticuitural crops, 
soils, and agricultural engineering. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I know you do and it is very necessary work. ™ 

Dr. Moseman. The difficulty we have is trying to find the spots 
where we can pick up the money where it will not hurt some other 
program that is also essential. 

Now we have reviewed our program rather thoroughly with the 
research advisory committees and they made recommendations, not 
only where we should increase our program, but also where we should 
make some adjustments. The ones that I mentioned in my statement 
here were pretty much in line with those recommendations. For 
example, we cut down the one variety cotton community program in 
order to shift our work to other important areas that the Cotton 
Advisory Committee had recommended. 

Mr. AnpeRSEN. I am convinced that is necessary to increase the 
development of methods for controlling halogeton. We have to find 
that money somewhere, but out of that large figure we should be able 
to locate spots to decrease a little and make room for the more essen- 
tial. I have to do that in my farm business when I get hard up. 

Dr. Moseman. We have been making every effort to shift from the 
less important work to the more important work, but we have had a 
hard time finding areas of work we are doing that are not important 
to some people in some section of the country. As I stated earlier, we 
feel that we have gone about as far as we can within our funds, facili- 
ties and personnel, in making these shifts and it will take additional 
funds to do the work proposed in our budget requests. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. You have mentioned a problem facing Mr. Bates’ 
area, for example—something in connection with tobacco that is. bad 
at this time. 

I still think we should approach all of this from the viewpoint of 
tightening up on some of these others and perhaps transfer the men 
over to Mr. Bates’ area to take care of this tobacco problem. 


RESEARCH ON BLACK SHANK OF TOBACCO 


Mr. Bares. What progress have you made? 

_ Dr. Moseman. About the only progress we have made in develop- 
ing resistant varieties, Mr. Bates, is the development of the Dixie 
Bright lines in North Carolina. The Dixie Bright 101 has quite a 
little resistance to black shank, but it is lower in quality so the trade 
is not too satisfied with it. Also, it is not a satisfactorily, high-yield- 
ing variety. 

We do not have any good varieties for the burley area. That is 
one area we are very much concerned about. In fact, as you know, 
black shank was first a serious problem in Florida but has now spread 
rapidly into the burley tobacco region in Tennessee and Kentucky as 
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well as into Virginia, the Carolinas, Maryland, and Pennsylvania. | 
is causing severe losses throughout the tobacco-growing area. 

Mr. Bates. Our people were quite disturbed about it and some of 
a will be up here in the next few days and will want to talk to you 
about it. 

Dr. Moseman. I do not know whether Mr. Jones is on the advisory 
committee or not, but he has been in contact with people on the 
Tobacco Advisory Committee reviewing that particular program. They 
have gone into it very thoroughly and studied the work that we are 
doing now and I think they have a pretty good picture of just what our 
ability would be to drop other lines of work in order to take on that 
black shank problem. They know pretty well how we are organized, 
what we can do, and what our limitations are. 

Mr. Bares. That is really getting to be of serious consequence. 


RELATION OF RANGE REVEGETATION STUDIES TO FOREST SERVICE 
PROGRAM 


Mr. Horan. To get back to this grasslands problem what is your 
relationship with the range revegetation work in the Forestry Service? 

Dr. Myers. There is no sharp line that divides us. We both have 
authorization and responsibility for range revegetation work. We are 
closely coordinated so that we do not operate in the same area or, if 
we do, we operate on a different phase of the same problem. 

In the intermountain region our activities, in general, are primarily 
in introduction and testing of new species and in the development of 
improved varieties of those species. Also there is the testing of these 
new species and varieties on dry-land farms in the same area where 
the Forest Service people may be testing them on open range nearby. 
They take up the management of the range and the establishment 
of the range. 

In the northern and southern Great Plains where we have this 
pushing back and forth of farming and grazing so that land is either in 
farms or in grazing lands, depending on whether it had been plowed 
or not—primarily that is the difference—there we are doing not only 
the breeding and development of new species and varieties, but also 
studying methods of establishment and grazing management of the 
range. 

INCREASE FOR HALOGETON RESEARCH 


Mr. Horan. In attacking this halogeton, which cannot be dis- 
associated between grasslands or range improvement projects, how do 
you go about that? 

Dr. Myers. Our work and the Forest Service work was very care- 
fully considered and discussed before we submitted estimates for the 
control program. 

There are two general areas in which work is needed. One is re- 
vegetation. It is known that on the better sites, growth of a good 
range species will crowd out the halogeton and keep it under control. 
In the range areas the Forest Service will take major responsibility 
for studies of species and methods of revegetation for control. 

The other general problem is in dealing with spot infestations along 
highways, road cuts, around corrals, trails, watering places and similar 
sites, where chemical control or some other control of that type will 
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apparently be desirable and necessary. We will address ourselves 
primarily to that type of study, to the screening of known chemicals 
for their selective action on halogeton, the fundamental study of the 
weed’s life cycle to determine when it is most susceptible to control; 
the distribution of seed; the longevity of seed in the soil; the establish- 
ment of seedlings and so on to try to find the weak point in the life of 
this plant where we can hit it most effectively. 


RESEARCH IN DEPARTMENT ON NOXIOUS WEEDS 


Mr. Horan. Where in the Department is work being done on 
noxious weeds? 

Dr. MosremMan. The Forest Service is doing some work on that. 
The Soil Conservation Service has been doing some in connection 
with their programs, as has the Bureau of Animal Industry, but we 
would have joint responsibility with Forest Service for the research 
work on halogeton. 

I might mention in this connection that there is an Interdepart- 
mental Weed Committee, Mr. Horan, which reviews the work under 
way. The Bureau of Reclamation is represented on that committee 
and the Bureau of Land Management, which has this halogeton 
control program. Our agency, the Soil Conservation Service, and 
the Forest Service, they are all meeting periodically—they had a 
meeting at Beltsville at our station within the last 2 weeks, to 
review the work and to keep up to date on what the other agencies 
are doing. 

Mr. Horan. Counting the Forest Service funds and the funds you 
have requested, we are spending in excess of 1.5 million dollars in this 
general field; are we not? The field of grasslands and the control of 
noxious weeds, range improvement and that sort of thing? 

Dr. Moseman. I do not have the Forest Service figures on it, but 
there is quite a little bit spent by Forest Service on that because they 
are concerned with some public lands. 

Mr. Horan. No, the Department of the Interior has that. 

Dr. Moseman. I was thinking of the national forests. 


WEED CONTROL INVESTIGATIONS 


Mr. Wuirren. Next is weed control investigations, for which you 
ask an increase of $40,000. Are you trying to find some way to save 
labor in getting rid of weeds? 

Dr. Myxrs. Perhaps that is a good way of expressing it, yes, sir. 
Get rid of weeds with a minimum of work and also often get rid of 
weeds with chemical control where perhaps we could not otherwise. 

For example, when it is too wet to till the soil and control weeds 

that way, chemical control could be still applied. 
_ Mr. Warrren. One can have all the cotton pickers and all the 
improved mechanics of handling so many rows at a time, but as long 
as you must have people to chop the weeds and grass out of it, you 
are still tied down to the available labor in the general area. 

What is the situation with regard to the present experimentation 
and the outlook of this program. 

Dr. Myers. The amount requested here deals not with weeds in 
cotton, but halogeton and other noxious weeds. 
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Would you be interested particularly in what we are doing in cotton 
weed control? 

Mr. Wuirrten. I would like to have that in the record. You might 
enlarge your statement to include that, but primarily my question was 
directed to the increase that you request. 

Dr. Myers. I will touch this halogeton item very briefly, Mr. 
Chairman. You asked first about research on weeds in cotton. 

Mr. Wuirren. Now, insofar as cotton is concerned, if you will 
enlarge the record on that we would appreciate that. 
(The information requested is as follows:) 





RESEARCH IN CoTTron WEED CONTROL 


Chemical weed control in cotton gives promise of removing the biggest barrier , 
to the complete mechanization of cotton culture. Research carried on by the E 
Bureau in cooperation with the States at Experiment (Ga.) State College and 
Stoneville, Miss., has indicated the pracvical use of dinitro compounds as pre- 
emergence sprays to control annual weeds in cotton. Supplementary control 
of weeds in the growing crop has been shown to be possible through the use of 
directed sprays of herbicidal oils. Continued research is needed to extend the 
use of preemergence weed control methods to light and heavy soil types. 

Using the methods and chemicals available requires accurate measurement and 
application techniques and leaves little margin of safety to the crop. Improve- 
ment of present methods and evaluation of new chemicals for weed control in 
cotton is needed to provide greater safety to thé crop and more efficient weed 
control. In addition to improvement of methods for early control of weeds, 
research is greatly needed to determine procedures for grass weed control at lay-by 
time to facilitate mechanical harvesting of the cotton. Extension of cotton weed 
contro! research to irrigated production, where present methods and equipment 
are not adequate, is needed. 

The Bureau currently has approximately $15,000 made available for these 
investigations, including work on weed control equipment in cotton production. 


INFESTATION OF HALOGETON 





Dr. Myers. On the halogeton work, I would like for you to have a 
look at this chart very briefly, prepared by the Bureau of Land 
Management of the Department of the Interior, which will show you 
something of the extent of the weed at the present time. It was 
first discovered here in Nevada about 15 years ago in 1935. Appar- 
ently there was an independent infestation at about the same time in 
the Big Horn Valley of Wyoming and Montana. The gross area is 
said to be about 400,000 acres. in Wyoming and Montana, and 50 
million acres in Nevada, Utah, Idaho, and California from the Nevada 
infestation. About 1% million acres in that gross area are actually 
infested. Some of them are large areas. Some of them are small 
spots of infestation that have spread great distances from the original 
area of infestation. 

I think you are familiar with the damage that is done by halogeton, 
the fact that sheep and cattle are killed if they eat sufficient quantities 
of it. One of the big problems is that areas that become infested are 
no longer grazed. For example, the Raft River Valley in Idaho has 
been abandoned for sheep grazing because of the fear of putting sheep 
into that area. This means heavier use of and more damage to the 
uninfested range. 
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HALOGETON CONTROL METHODS 


There are apparently two general ways in which this weed can be 
controlled. One way, on the basis of preliminary evidence, is by 
establishment of good range vegetation. At least halogeton comes 
into disturbed areas where the existing vegetation is either destroyed 
or weakened. 

The other method we hope will be by some chemical control or other 
method of that sort, for spot infestations and for eliminating sources 
of seed, in these widely spread spots. 

We do know that some of the aromatic oils will control it and that 
2, 4-D and 2, 4, 5-T will kill it under certain conditions but not 
always. We do not know the story there. I suppose if we knew that 
story we would not need to go ahead with the research program on it. 


WEED CONTROL BY INSECTS 


Mr. Horan. Klamath weed has been controlled by natural enemies 
such as beetles. 

Has any work been done to see if that is a source of control? 

Dr. Myers. It has been discussed in the Bureau of Entomology. 
I do not know whether they have any work going on at the present 
time or not. 

Dr. Moseman. I do not know how much work they have done on 
that. The entomologists are studying relationships between the 
insects and some of these plants, but, of course, the difficulty is that 
you have to be very careful in introducing an insect because it may 
go to economic crop plants and cause damage as well as controlling 
the harmful weeds. 

The entomologists were very successful with regard to the Klamath 
weed in finding an insect that did the job well. 


HALOGETON IN DRIER AREAS 


There is another comment I would like to make on halogeton 
with regard to the two methods of control. Dr. Myers mentioned 
the reestablishment of other grasses to hold it down by competition. 
That is successful in areas where the rainfall is sufficiently high and 
where you can get the grasses established, but it does not solve the 
problem in the drier areas and on some of the poorer soil types where 
you cannot do it that way and have to find some other way to do it. 

Dr. Myers. That is one of the real sources of concern right now, 
that this weed is spreading into salt sage, greasewood, and white sage 
areas where we know of no grasses at the present time that can be 
established there. 

I think the importance of the control of this weed is evidenced 
by the appropriation in the Supplemental Appropriation Act of 1952, 
which provided $2,300,000 to the Bureau of Land Management and 
Bureau of Indian Affairs for control measures on public domain and 
Indian lands in the Western States. 

Mr. Wuirren. That went to the Interior Department. We would 
like to have a detailed progress report of that activity for the record. 
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Dr. Moseman. They have agreed, if you folks would like, to prepare 
something on it. 


Mr. Wuirren. We would be glad to have it. 
(The information requested is as follows:) 


Bureau or LanD MANAGEMENT, 
November 27, 1951.. 


Summary or Ha.Loceron ContTro, ProGRamM 


Since its initial discovery near Wells, Nev., in 1935, halogeton has spread rapidly 
throughout the intermountain region. It has invaded extensive areas of range- 
land under the jurisdiction of the Bureau and intermingled lands of other owner- 
ship. Another major infestation has developed in the Big Horn Basin of northern 
Wyoming and southern Montana, centered around Cowley and Lovell, Wyo. 
The Big Horn infestation is believed to be of independent origin, probably resulting 
from an introduction paralleling the Nevada infestation. The exact dates of 
introduction have not been determined for either area and there are numerous 
—_ reports of its existence prior to the recorded discovery in 1935 mentioned 
above. 

As presently known, the main body of the intermountain infestation roughly 
covers the northern half of Nevada and the West Desert area of Utah, extending 
into several valleys of southern Idaho in Twin Falls, Cassia, and Oneida Counties. 
A major infestation exists in the Raft River Valley of Cassia County. Outside of 
the perimeter of the main infestation there are numerous isolated spot infestations 
of varying area and distance from the perimeter. The largest of these oecur 
in Emery and Grand Counties of eastern Utah over a hundred miles east of the 
West Desert infestation. Smaller spot infestations occur along the Union Pacific 
right-of-way south in the West Desert. In southern Idaho, similar infestations 
have been found in Power, Jefferson, Minidoka, and Owyhee Counties. There is 
an unconfirmed report of an infestation at White Horse, Oreg., near the Nevada- 
Oregon line. A sizable infestation exists in the vicinity of Honey Lake, east of 
Susanville, Calif. In central Nevada, spot infestations have been found along 
ay U. 8. 6 with one spot located near Panaca in the southeastern portion of 
the State. 

The foregoing distribution of halogeton in the intermountain area is based on 
preliminary reconnaissance surveys conducted in June and July of 1951 and on 
observation made during the late summer and fall months. More detailed 
surveys will undoubtedly reveal additional spot infestations outside of the 
perimeter of the major infestation. Land classification surveys have assisted in 
delineating the Big Horn Basin infestation in Wyoming; although here, too, spot 
infestations have been found near Lysite and Bonneville in the Wind River Basin, 
over a hundred miles from the Big Horn infestation. 

On the basis of information now available, the acreage of halogeton infested 
Bureau and other lands has been estimated as follows: 











Acreage 
BLM | Other 
Region } State | lands | tends Total 
a i ok er ey aera ae ee 165.000 | 115, 000 230, 000 
eS ASIDE, RIL ROAD 4 Aenean ERA | 385,000 | 267, 000 652. 000 
FEE SRE TNS SOIT California._..........- 10.000} 15,000 85, 000 
(NTS OE | Wyoming....-..--..-- Sate 8 eee 85, 000 
a ie abcn iene ERs’ | 8) tebe tac ac. 5, 000 
ea een Na a oe RE a RETF | 234,350 | 270. 150 504, 500 
RR TIC ACRE 5h PCS i 0| 0 0 
SAE ie BENE hoe ENS R RY | 884,350) 66 1, 551, 500 








Observations made late this fall indicate the above estimates are undoubtedly 
too low. Heavy showers during July and August over much of the intermountain 
infestation resulted in a sudden intensification and enlargement of identified in- 
fested areas. Some of this increase is reflected in the above estimates, but there 
wes not sufficient time to complete a second extensive survey of the entire area. 
These acreages can be expected to increase during the next few years within the 
perimeters of the major infestations due to the large area of interior lands still 
susceptible to invasion. For example, the Big Horn infestation is scattered over 
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a gross area of 400,000 acres, while the intermountain infestation probably covers 
as much as 50 million acres. It is scarcely possible to apply control measures 
rapidly enough to immediately halt further spread within the gross areas although 
the reduction of the gross area is logically one of the initial points of attack. 

It appears quite obvious that the rapid long-distance spread of halogeton has 
been caused by seed transported by animals and vehicles along highways, 
railroads, secondary roads, and stock driveways. Intensification of infestations 
along highways has been accelerated by maintenance equipment and graveling 
operations. Added to the above acreages would be an estimated 1,200 miles of 
railroad and 9,250 miles of road and highway right-of-ways in need of immediate 
control measures to check further spread into new areas. 

Information developed by completed extensive surveys is adequate only to 
institute control measures in some of the most strategic locations, particularly 
where the perimeter is reasonably well defined. Within the perimeter, large-scale, 
intensive surveys are needed to establish the limits of infestations, determine the 
land status, plan effective control measures, and make necessary adjustments in 
range Management. Such surveys will encompass more than just weed-control 
information, since dislocations in range use caused by infestations will require 
additional data to provide a basis for adjustments in use. It is estimated that 
probably 5 million acres, and possibly more, will have to be covered by intensive 
surveys. Scheduling of intensive surveys will be soverned by the strategic posi- 
tion of the area in relation to the general plan of control and by the criticalness of 
the area with respect to use. 

Extensive surveys are needed outside the perimeters to define the limits of 
known spot infestations and to determine the location of any additional infesta- 
tions which to date have remained unnoticed. Intensive surveys will be conducted 
on outside areas where the infested acreage is sufficiently large to require major 
control operations and adjustments in use. The total area to be covered by ex- 
tensive surveys will remain indefinite until some progress is made; but, undoubt- 
edly, it will reach several million acres. 

bth of the interest of other Federal agencies and State organizations in the 
control of halogeton, cooperation on various types of surveys will be solicited 
through the several State halogeton-control committees. Likewise, coordination 
of surveys undertaken by different agencies can be effected through such commit- 
tees. An opportunity exists to initiate some interstate coordination through the 
Western Weed Control Conference in which all of the affected States, as well as 
Federal agency personnel, participate. This group has already given serious 
attention to the research needs of halogeton control. 

The problem of effective control of halogeton presents the most serious threat 
to the continued orderly grazing use of Federal range land now confronting the 
Bureau. Its phenomenal latitude in growth requirements enables it to thrive 
on sites so severe that indigenous vegetation is entirely lacking, or at best persists 
with extreme difficulty. On more favorable sites, yet having soil deficiencies, 
it has the ability to invade perennial vegetal cover and seems to adjust its growth 
habit to the degree of competition encountered. Thus, in saltsage, shadscale 
or greasewood types, it may be persisting as a single shoot less than an inch high; 
or, if competition permits, it waxes into a tremendous, densely branched bush as 
large as the largest of tumbleweeds. In either case, it appears to complete its 
life cycle normally and literally turns into seed at maturity. Competition ap- 
parently excludes halogeton from the most favorable sites unless the vegetal 
cover is disturbed or removed by fire, overgrazing, or mechanical means. Under 
these circumstances, it quickly invades the area with all the aggressiveness of its 
close relative, Russian thistle, and proceeds to build up a dense population within 
a few years. 

The foregoing characteristics of halogeton pose a difficult’ problem in devising 
effective control measures. Ranges appearing to be lightly infested and appar- 
ently safe for continued use now may in a few years become so densely infested 
that exclusion of livestock is necessary. This observation applies particularly to 
winter sheep ranges where the disastrous experience in the Raft River Valley 
of Idaho is indicative of what may be expected elsewhere. On the other hand, 
the effects of grass reseedings and the recovery of browse plants following nonuse 
in Raft River, provide encouraging evidence of practical halogeton-control 
measures. 

_ Halogeton appears to be susceptible to several of the common herbicides now 
in general use such as 2~4—D, 2—5-—T, oils, borax compound, and chlorates. The 
choice of an effective herbicide for large-scale use is limited by cost and its effect 
on the associated vegetation. As yet. there is no specific herbicide for halogeton, 
which restricts the use of chemical sprays to certain types of infestations. Even 
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so, present herbicides, excepting soil sterilants, can be considered as providing 
temporary control only, since the treated area will eventually have to be revege- 
tated or it will be subject to reinvasion by halogeton. 

Nevertheless, herbicides have a very real place in the general control program, 
Highway and railroad right-of-ways have proved to be the main’ avenues of 
spread, and it is here that herbicides can be used to check further spread from 
the main areas of infestation by reducing the volume of seed available for trans- 
port. It is estimated that there are 10,450 miles of these right-of-ways on which 
the Bureau will secure the cooperation of the States and railroads concerned in 
gaining control of long-distance spread. Herbicides will also be used in containing 
or eradicating spot infestations until suitable revegetation practices can be de- 
veloped. The areas surrounding range waters have become important sources of 
infestation, particularly in Utah, and are adapted to chemical control. Caution 
must be used in the treatment of these areas to avoid the selection of a herbicide 
that may increase the palatability of halogeton. Two-4—D formulations are 
reported to have this property. Other means for the employment of herbicides 
may include the reduction of halogeton competition on recently reseeded areas 
and the control of halogeton on small areas unsuited to revegetation, such as 
gravel pits, which constitute continuous sources of infestation to adjacent lands. 

While at the present time chemical control methods can be regarded as only 
temporary measures, range reseeding appears to be a practical means of obtaining 
permanent control. Unfortunately, the area suitable for successful reseeding 
does not coincide with the present area infested bv halogeton, due to soil or 
moisture deficiencies, or both. This situation applies principally to the Utah 
and Big Horn infestations where, in the main, other types of revegetation and 
control practices must be relied upon. Similar situations exist in Nevada and 
Idaho; but, generally, there are contiguous areas where successful reseedings can 
be established to isolate the infestations. 

Range reseedings accomplish two types of control: they can be located in 
advance of a spreading infestation to serve as a barrier to intensive spread: they 
can be employed to choke out and replace halogeton on infested lands. At both 
locations they serve the dual purpose of control and production of forage needed 
for livestock removed from infested lands not suitable for reseeding. For this 
reason, the location and size of control reseedings is governed by the manage- 
ment requirements of the area. Likewise, the location of protective fencing must 
correspond to the proper pattern of range use. 

The total area requiring control reseedings is at present indefinite and will not 
be known until intensive surveys have been completed and the whole problem 
becomes better defined. Because of the immense area over which the infesta- 
tions are distributed and the rapid rate at which halogeton is now spreading, as 
much as 3 million acres may eventually require reseeding. It is inconceivable 
that reseeding will accomplish absolute control even if all suitable areas are re- 
seeded. Halogeton is certain to persist in openings in the stands of seeded grasses 
and to move by various means across barrier plantings. It is believed, however, 
that the reseedings will reduce the volume of halogeton to harmless and control- 
lable quantities. In the presence of adequate forage, livestock is unlikely to take 
halogeton in toxic amounts. Through constant vigilance, modification of live- 
stock movements, and the restoration of the native forage cover to full vigor, the 
escape of halogeton across seeded strips can be held to a minimum. Infestations 
originating in this manner should be viewed from the same standpoint as the 
invasion of noxious weeds on cultivated farm land and quickly eliminated by the 
range user before they have a chance to become established and spread to new 
areas. 

Infestations in areas not suitable for range reseeding, or having only limited 
opportunities for reseeding, pose a real problem. The Utah and Big Horn infesta- 
tions fall in this category and threaten even larger areas of arid and semiarid 
range land unless effective means of checking spread are found. A control bound- 
ary must be located along a defensible position which may be at a considerable 
distance from the present limits of infestation. Reseedings will be located in 
order to take advantage of whatever natural barriers might be present, such as 
the Great Salt Lake, in Utah, and high mountain ranges. Some opportunities 
exist, for developing supplemental forage through the utilization of excess run-off 
and relieving the ranges where the infestation is gaining a foothold. Modifica- 
tions in management and excluding livestock from infested areas by fencing will 
also aid in control. In some areas major adjustments in use and supplemental 
feeding will be necessary, since continued use at the present rate will only hasten 
the date of total exclusion. Careful herd management and strict observance of 
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precautionary practices will lessen the impacts of adjustments in use until other 
control methods can be developed. 

The foregoing discussion deals largely with ultimate objectives as viewed from 
the standpoint of present information. Immediate goals of a control program, 
made possible by a $2 million supplemental appropriation for fiscal year 1952, 
afford several lines of approach. The high lights of the 1952 program follow: 

1. Delineation of areas for initial control operations and processing of invita- 
tions to bid and contracts for control reseedings. 

2. Establishment of the framework of a control organization through temporary 
details of permanent personnel and recruitment of new personnel. 

3. Procurement of seed supplies, materials, and equipment needed to tool up 
for control operations. 

4, Setting up a goal of from 175,000 to 200,000 acres of range seedbed prepara- 
tion, reseeding as much acreage in the fall of 1951 as time permits, possibly 40,000: 
acres, and completing the remainder in the fall of 1952. 

5. Prepare plans for, and proceed with, field work on extensive and intensive 
surveys. 

6. Development of survey and control plans with State halogeton-control 
committees and other organizations. 

7. Undertake arrangements with public and private agencies leading to the 
negotiation of cooperative agreements covering control operations along State 
highways, railroads, and other areas. 

8. Development of chemical-control programs utilizing Bureau forces and 
equipment. 

9. Preparation of plans for developing supplemental forage on infested ranges 
unsuited to reseeding. 

10. Determining adjustments in range use and modifications in management 
necessary to insure adequate control where more direct measures are impractical 
or have yet to be developed. 


Distribution of program costs by major items 
. Surveys $100, 000° 
. Chemical control 100, 000 
. Range reseeding and revegetation non =, 4 O60, O80 
Sn RIN BOO os omelet: wipe cerned anes ie 200, 000 
. Equipment (project) 400, 000 
5. General administration 140, 000 


2, 000, 000 
Dr. Moseman. There is always the question of whether large 
amounts of operations funds can be spent effectively without the 
research being done first. We raised that question with the people 
in the Bureau of Land Management. Their answer was that they 
were going to conduct primarily a reseeding program and to spend 
the major part of their funds in that way. They have a large region 
they can work on before they will finally reach a bottleneck where 
they will be unable to operate effectively on this reseeding aspect. 
Mr. Wuirren. Are there further questions on this? 


SOIL IMPROVEMENT, MANAGEMENT, AND IRRIGATION, INVESTIGATIONS 


Mr. Wuirren. We pass on to soil improvement, management, and 
irrigation investigations, for which you ask $125,000. 

As Mr. Horan pointed out, this same item appears at several places 
in the justifications, I think the question he asked earlier is very 
appropriate as to the duplication of effort and how these things are 
related. 

I would like you to reply to the point which he has raised. 

Dr. Parker. This relates to an increase of $805,000 that was de- 
veloped from joint studies by the Bureau of Reclamation and the 
Department of Agriculture. 

The studies were initiated by an exchange of correspondence 
between Secretary Brannan and Secretary Chapman. 
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JOINT PLANNING BETWEEN DEPARTMENTS 


As a result the Bureau of Reclamation submitted to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture their development plans for a period of yesrs 
and indicated the agricultural services that needed to be coordinated 
with those plans. 

The Department, through Mr. Will’s office, who is a staff member 
of the Secretary, considered the needs of reclamation service for 
research, economic investigations, and services. Those needs were 
very large and it was necessary to restrict them to the most urgent 
projects, and those were reflected in this $805,000 total for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, of which our Bureau has $125,000. 

This committee, over the past 6 or 7 years, has been very influential 
in assisting the Department of Agriculture in carrying on modest 
research programs in connection with the work of the Bureau of 
Reclamation. In 1945, funds became available for work in the 
Columbia Basin and the lower Colorado River Basin, and I believe 
we can take the Columbia Basin as an example. 

Mr. Horan is familiar with the work there. 

As water comes on to the land, the settlers there will have a better 
knowledge of what crops to grow, how to fertilize them, what rotations 
and general soil-management practices to follow than settlers on 
almost any irrigation project in the West. 

We have produced 170 bushels of corn and 150 bushels of grain 
sorghum and about 8 tons of alfalfa per acre with correspondingly high 
yields of a large number of crops. 

There are many projects that have not received any such services. 


COOPERATION WITH STATE EXPERIMENT STATIONS 


Mr. ANDERSEN. Does Washington State College at Pullman not do 
considerable similar work? 

Dr. Parker. Yes, sir. It involves the close cooperation of the 
Washington State Agricultural College, the Bureau of Reclamation, 
the Soil Conservation Service, and the Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, 
and Agricultural Engineering. 

Mr. AnprERSEN. Is this not more or less of a brand new small item 
as far as this particular subheading is concerned? 

Dr. Parker. It is new only by location and not by type of work. 


LOCATION OF PROPOSED RESEARCH 


Mr. AnpreRSEN. You have been doing similar work under that same 


heading? 
yg, SS Yes, sir. We are doing that work in the Columbia 
Basin under that heading. 

Mr. Horan. The. difficulty, Dr. Parker, came up with the failure 
of Mr. Will to justify by geography, rather than by need, the items 
that he proposed to use. 

Dr. Parker. I would like to justify it by geography then. 

Mr. Horan. He used the Columbia Basin as an example, but the 
gentleman from the Interior, Mr. Eaton, indicated they would need 
these funds for the Columbia Basin, Well, most of this analysis work 
has been completed there and what we are faced with now is the 
actual mechanics of building communities and settling the settlers. 
What they need now is production credit, more than soil surveys. 
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RIVERTON PROJECT IN WYOMING 


Dr. Parker. Specifically, we would propose to do work in the 
Riverton project in Wyoming. In December 1949 the president of 
the Wyoming State College called a meeting of the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation, the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, and our Bureau, in which he stressed the urgency of the 
problem on the Riverton project. As a result of this meeting, a 
general understanding was reached as to the type of research needed 
and the responsibilities of the various agencies. 

The Bureau of Reclamation has provided a development farm. We 
participated in the selection of the area. However, neither the Bureau 
of Plant Industry nor the Soil Conservation Service have had any 
funds to initiate the proposed research on this Riverton project. 
President Humphreys, it is my understanding, did not feel like going 
to the legislature until he could also say that the Federal agencies were 
prepared to participate. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. There was one problem which came up when Mr. 
Will was before us, and that was whether this line of work should not 
a be an allocation from Interior to the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Dr. Parker. Might I comment on that just a little bit later, Mr. 
Andersen? 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Surely. 

Dr. Parker. On the Riverton project approximately 70,000 acres 
have been brought under irrigation. Primarily because of salinity of 
the soil and drainage problems, approximately 15,000 acres have gone 
out of cultivation or have had production seriously impaired. 

The authorized program provides for more water to expand the 
acreage to more than 140,000 so you have here 70,000 acres under 
irrigation with plans for doubling this area, but no research program 
is provided for. 

Under the agreement reached at Wyoming, the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion is spending considerable money as their contribution to the 
research program. They are providing the development farm; they 
provide a substantial portion of the labor on the farm; they provide 
the water; they are carrying their part of the program on the Riverton 
project, or are prepared to carry it. But to make the program effec- 
tive, it requires additional funds for this Bureau, for the Soil Con- 
servation Service, and the State of Wyoming. 


CAUSE OF SALINITY PROBLEM 


Mr. ANpeRSEN. What is the main cause of salinity, Dr. Parker, is 
it the lack of drainage of the irrigation waters after it has been applied 
or what? 

Dr. Parker. Lack of drainage is one cause. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. We had that condition in California when I oper- 
ated a farm down there. 

Dr. Parker. Part of it is inherent in the characteristics of the soil. 
Some of the soil is inherently high in salt and it should be possible to 
determine through research and surveys those soils not suited to 
irrigation. 

Mr. Horan. This was done on the Columbia Basin? 
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Dr. Parker. That was pretty well done on the Columbia Basin; 
es, sir. 
: Mr. ANDERSEN. Do you maintain that with proper research, you 
can prevent such conditions? 

Dr. Parker. I maintain that with proper research we can, with a 
rather high degree of accuracy, predict whether soil ought to be 
irrigated or not. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. In other words, you can prevent it being put peers 
irrigation? 

Dr. Parker. With adequate research data as a guide you can 
prevent its being put under irrigation and we have assisted in doing 
that in a number of instances. 


RESEARCH IN MISSOURI BASIN 


Three years ago, I believe, this committee made available to us 
funds for a similar line of work in the Missouri Basin. This past year 
we have surveyed 400,000 acres of soil in the Missouri Basin. We 
have worked right along with the Bureau of Reclamation in setting 
up their standards of irrigable land by assisting with determination of 
chemical and physical properties of ‘the soils. We have had 2- and 
3-day meetings with them in Bismarck, N. Dak. 

Early in November at our salinity laboratory in California we held 
a 3-day school with about 25 representatives from the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation trying to pass on to them and get into their action program 
the very best results of our research program. 

I cite those things primarily to show you the very intimate and fine 
working relations established between our Bureau and the Bureau of 
Reclamation on research problems. 

In the Missouri Basin, as a result of that teamwork, they have de- 
clared as nonirrigable, several hundred thousand acres once scheduled 
for irrigation and upon which very large sums of money would have 
been spent. We have participated on their board of review as to the 
irrigability or feasibility of a number of projects, our participation 
being on the technical aspects of it, such as quality of water and soil. 

I am sure that we have been very helpful to them and that the team- 
work which has become intensified over the past 6 or 7 years has been 
for the public benefit in a very major way. 


RECLAMATION AREAS 


I might refer to this map [displays map] which shows the irrigated 
areas of the Western States. The red is what is now being irrigated 
and the brown shows those areas proposed for irrigation. This 
[pointing] is the Columbia Basin to which we have frequently referred. 
The areas we propose to work with under this increase in appropriation 
is the Riverton project in Wyoming and the Central Snake project in 
Idaho. Idaho has the third largest acreage of irrigated lands in the 
Western States. 

Mr. Wuirren. Looking at the places where you have irrigated 
land and at the expense, and then realizing the fight this committee 
has each year to try to insist on soil conservation, makes us wonder 
whether many of our people are not penny wise and pound foolish. 
By tests it is shown that in Memphis, Tenn., an average of 50 forty- 
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acre farms flow down that river from the central part of the United 
States and on out to sea every day of the year. That is the topsoil 
of 50 forty-acre farms flowing by that point out to sea where it is lost. 

We have built dams and levees and we now run it on out to sea. 
It does not spread over the surrounding areas as it once did. 

When we realize the amount of land we are letting get away from 
us through erosion while, at the same time we are spending money to 
reclaim this very small number of acres, it does point up again how 
very unwise and unsound some of our people are, in my judgment, in 
their attacks on and opposition to a proper soil-conservation program. 

Now, that does not mean that everything we are doing in soil con- 
servation is 100 percent sound, but it is the only program we have and 
we should improve it. 

I could not help but try to make that point here, not that you need 
any such lecture at all, because you have been a strong advocate for 
protection of and proper usage of the soil. 

Mr. AnpeRSEN. I think those are very appropriate remarks on 
your part, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Parker. I do too, but the decision to develop the various 
reclamation projects has been made by the Congress. It is equally 
unwise to provide for 65,000 acres of irrigated land and authorize 
increasing that to 140,000 acres without authorizing 1 penny for 
research on it. 

Mr. Wuirten. I am going to agree with you 100 percent. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. So am I, but the question is, as far as I am con- 
cerned, whether those particular projects should not stand directly 
the cost of that research and if the Interior Department should not 
allocate you money for the purpose. 

Dr. Parker. With your permission, I should like to reply off the 
record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wuirren. Doctor, I think you would say that you could do 
your work much better with funds appropriated to you for specific 
jobs as against being dependent upon allocations from other agencies. 
That is correct, is it not, from your viewpoint? 

Dr. Parker. Yes. 

Mr. Horan. This work Mr. Will asked for in the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering, for soil surveys, and 
salinity investigations on reclamation projects and so forth, that 
would be appropriated to you? 

Dr. Parkxsr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horan. That would be in addition to what you are asking for 
here? 

Dr. Parker. No; it is the same item. 

Mr. Wuee ter. This is the specific justification for this Bureau’s 
portion of the total program that Mr. Will discussed. 

Mr. Horan. That was what I was hoping. Coming up as it did, 
it would appear that it was of a supplemental nature. 


USE OF KRILIUM 


Dr. Parker. One of the important things lies in the physical 
properties of soils. You have probably seen in the press in the last 
few weeks a reference to a new product called “krilium.”’ I thought 
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you might like to see what a tenth of 1 percent would do to soil. 
This side of the pot [pointing to exhibit] is treated with krilium and 
this side is not treated. This is the same soil, same plant, and you 
- the effect upon the ability of the plant to come through this bad 
ayer. 

‘It is things like that which offer an opportunity in new techniques 
to meet some of our soil problems, particularly in areas of heavy lands, 
where salinity and drainage are serious problems. 

Mr. Wuirtten. That should be worth a whole lot in my country 
where, while the soil is good, one never knows how to plant cotton. 
If you put it under the dirt and it rains it never comes up, and if 
you put it on top of the ground and it does not rain, it does not come 
up. You have to bet on it half and half. 

Dr. Parker. One place where we are trying it and where we had 
moderate success this first year is putting a small amount immediately 
above the cotton row to help the plants break through. 


PROPOSED RESEARCH IN CENTRAL SNAKE RIVER PROJECT 


Continuing with the irrigation item, the second area that is of 
major concern is the central Snake in Idaho [pointing] which is 
shown on this map, and in that area there is about 1,000,000 acres 
se for irrigation and supplemental water for another half 
million. 

In that area there are about 250,000 acres of so-called slick spots 
that are very slowly permeable to water and this is one of the 
problem soils. 

If we receive our increase and Soil Conservation Research receives 
their increase, we will work jointly with the Idaho station and the 
Bureau of Reclamation to work on the problem soils of this central 
Snake project. 


FERTILIZER INVESTIGATIONS 


Mr. Wuirren. There is another increase here under the heading 
of “Soil, Fertilizers, and Irrigation Investigations” of $350,000. What 
does that represent? 

Dr. Parker. The $350,000 increase is for fertilizer technology and 
evaluation. 

Mr. Wuirren. Briefly describe it. 

Dr. Parker. This increase ties right back, as Dr. Moseman’s 
testimony indicated, to certain developments of the Atomic Energy 
Commission. It was just about 1 year ago that the Chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission addressed a letter to Secretary Brannan 
indicating that a major source of uranium in the United States is in 
phosphate rock and asked the Department of Agriculture to assist 
the Atomic Energy Commission on problems associated with that 
development. As a matter of fact, two of our scientists had been 
— with them on technical matters for at least 2 years prior to 
that. 

There were three tasks that needed to be done. First, they wanted 
to know what were the ultimate requirements of phosphate for 
agricultural use because if they could know that then they could know 
about how much uranium they might get out as a byproduct. 

Second, they asked the Department to assemble and analyze the 
information regarding the whole phosphate fertilizer industry. 
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Third, on the list was accelerated research in fertilizer technology and 
evaluation that would naturally be needed as a result of the develop- 
ments for recovery of uranium from phosphate rock. 

The Department undertook the first two jobs by diverting some- 

thing like $30,000 from other lines of work. We have completed, or 
nearly completed the determination of phosphate requirements and an 
analysis of the phosphate industry. 
- This report on fertilizer use and crop yields in the United States is 
a summary that gives the basic information on requirements and 
crop returns from varying amounts of not only phosphorus but also 
nitrogen and potash. ‘There are similar reports for each of the four 
land-grant college regions in which the figures are available for each 
individual State. 

The second line of investigation a survey and summary of the phos- 
phate industry, the processes used, the grades of rock used, the kinds 
of products made is in first draft and should be available to the 
Atomic Energy Commission within 60 days. 


JOINT INVESTIGATIONS WITH TVA 


The requested increase of $350,000 is a portion of the third task 
that arises from the Atomic Energy Commission’s new program. 
The Department lost most of its facilities for small-scale investiga- 
tions in fertilizer technology during the war as a result of moving 
the laboratory to Beltsville. Consequently we are not able to do 
much with this assignment with out present facilities. After thorough 
consideration and discussion with the Atomic Energy Commission 
and the Tennessee Valley Authority, it has been decided that the 
Tennessee Valley Authority and the Department would jointly tackle 
some of these problems. <A beginning has been made on that. 

We are currently involved in joint investigations which require the 
use of facilities at Beltsville and also those of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. This increase would provide for an acceleration and 
expansion of that joint effort. 

The importance of the work can be pointed out by a few references 
to the importance of fertilizer in American agriculture. Currently 
we are using close to 20,000,000 tons of fertilizer. It is expected 
that this tonnage will approximately double during the next 10 years. 
Currently the use of fertilizer accounts for about 25 percent of our 
total agricultural production, and fertilizers and fertilizer use is one 
of the greatest potentialities for increasing crop production and 
reducing costs of production that we have, as well as for the main- 
tenance and improvement of soil fertility. 

Again this increase represents, as did the irrigation increase, an 
effort on the part of the Secretary’s office and other agencies to de- 
velop a joint cooperative program with other Federal agencies, all in 
cooperation with the State experiment stations. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that outlines briefly the subject. 

Mr. Horan. I am very glad to have this information because we 
are very close to our problems in my State and we realize the responsi- 
bilities of the Columbia Basin, but along with that we know what we 
have completed and we know what our next job is, we hope, for such 
headaches will come in settling this large project. 

Dr. Parker. I have read the testimony on it. 
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Mr. Horan. You have cleared this up to my satisfaction completely, 
I might add. 

Mr. Wurrren. I might ask you to put a brief statement into the 
record as to the progress with regard to your new laboratory at 
Orlando, Fla. Also some discussion of the pecan situation in Okla- 
homa that we brought up in our last report. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


CITRUS LABORATORY, ORLANDO, FLA. 


Design and plans for the citrus laboratory at Orlando, Fla., for which $275,000 
was appropriated for 1952, have been drawn for the Bureau by the General Serv- 
ices Administration and the plans approved by us. Detailed specifications are 
—— prepared and it is expected that bids for construction may be opened 

y May 1. 


PECAN SITUATION IN OKLAHOMA 


Arrangements have been made to station a joint employee in Stillwater, Okla., 
in cooperation with the Oklahoma Agricultural Experiment Station. It is ex- 
pected to have the man report for duty in time to start field spraying experiments 


this spring. Laboratory studies on the control of pecan scab are also a part of 
this investigation. 


Dr. Parker. If you want it, we will put in also a brief statement. 
about the Brawley, Calif., station which you have supported. 
(The information referred to is as follows:) 


PROGRESS ON DEVELOPMENT OF BRAWLEY, CaALir., FIELD STATION 


The construction program at Brawley has been completed and the station was. 
dedicated at a field day program November 3, 1951. 

The buildings consist of a combined office and laboratory building, a crop 
service building, machinery shed, garage, two residences, and guest quarters for 
visiting research personnel. The research staff now consists of the superintendent, 
four agronomists, two soil scientists, one pathologist, one geneticist, and one 
horticulturist. 

The station has provided facilities for initiating research along a number of 
lines, the most important of which are: 

1. Sweet sorghum—testing of new breeding materials for adaptation in the 
Southwest, including dates of planting, spacing, moisture levels, and date of 
harvest. 

2. Sugar beets—testing new varieties and breeding materials; study of optimum 
harvest date for maximum yield in relation to planting date, varieties, and 
cultural practices. 

3. Flax—development of satisfactory Fusarium wilt resistant varieties including 
testing for adaptation, natural crossing, and for effect of environmental factors on 
seed production. 

4. Castor beans—development of varieties resistant to shatter and capsule 
drop as well as determination of adaptability of numerous strains. 

5. Forage crops and weed control—testing grasses, clovers, alfalfa, and other 
legumes for seed and forage production; exploring the possibility of finding 
varieties of soy beans adapted to the area; testing strains of turf grasses for ditch 
banks, erosion control, for lawns, parks, and golf courses; testing methods of weed 
control in alfalfa and on ditch banks. 

6. Lettuce and melons—development of lettuce varieties with wide adaptability 
and good quality; development of shipping varieties of good quality melons. 
resistant to mosaic and powdery mildew. 

7. Citrus and dates—breeding new varieties of citrus fruits and dates adapted 
to culture in the Southwest. 

8. Soil fertility—fertilization and spacing studies with castor beans; fertilization 
and nitrogen source investigations with cotton; fertilization studies with sugar 
beets; fertilization, spacing, variety tests with flax; radioactive phosphorus studies 
with tomatoes, cantaloupes, cotton, castor beans, and corn. 

In addition to the research program on crops for the Southwest, the facilities of 
the station have been used to great advantage in the crucial efforts to develop 
quickly, wheat seed lines having resistance to the new race of wheat rust 15B. 
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About 600 lines were sent to the Brawley station from breeding stock in various 
parts of the country for seed increase during the winter of 1950-51. These promis- 
ing lines were increased an average of more than twohundredfold and the seed 
were ready by the spring of 1951 for planting in the spring wheat areas of the 
country for further intensive testing. By taking advantage of favorable growing 


climate during the winter months at Brawley, a full year was saved in this critical 
research program. 


DEVELOPMENT OF AIRPLANE FOR AGRICULTURAL USE 


Mr. Warrren. Dr. Moseman, we thank you and your associates 
for a fine presentation. 

I believe there is one thing we overlooked here. 

We would like to have your justifications in connection with this 
airplane that you have requested. 

Dr. Mosreman. I might explain that several years ago the Flying 
Farmers group, primarily in the central part of the United States, 
and others, were interested in developing an agricultural airplane, 
that is, one more specifically suited for spraying and dusting agri- 
cultural crops, for seeding purposes, and that sort of thing. 

As you know, the airplanes that are being used are the Piper Cub 
and other small planes that have been more or less tooled up in dif- 
ferent ways to make them suitable or usable for spraying and 
dusting jobs. 

They have certain limitations. Some of those planes are very 
hazardous to pilots because of the location of the load of spray or 
dusting materials they carry, in relation to the pilot’s position. 

If they crash or have rough landings, it is pretty hazardous and 
quite a few pilots have been killed. 

Also such planes do not do a satisfactory job of spraying or dusting. 
In recognition of this problem, the Civil Aeronautics Authority, our 
Bureau, the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, and the 
Texas A. and M. experiment station—the engineering experiment 
station as well as the agricultural experiment station—cooperated to 
develop a plane that has special characteristics, including a rapid rate 
of climb and sufficient power so it can get over obstacles or hazards 
such as telephone lines, trees, and so forth; together with a very slow 
landing speed so it can take off and land in very small areas such as 
pastures and places like that which would be adjacent to their opera- 
tion areas. 

We were able to participate in the development of the plane only to 
a limited extent. We had one man from our Toledo, Ohio, pest con- 
trol laboratory assigned to work down in Texas with the other people 
to help design the spraying and dusting equipment that was put on 
that plane. The plane was developed primarily at the expense of the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority and the Texas experiment station. 

The CAA now has that plane and their feeling is that their part of 
the job is done. They have developed the plane; it has been tested 
thoroughly and it is very satisfactory. The real job that remains to 
be done is improving the application equipment, the seeding and dust- 
ing equipment and that sort of thing. 

We are interested in having the plane made available to us so that 
we can work with other agencies in the Department, and carry on-in 
whatever way we can to perfect that equipment. 

Mr. Wuitren. Would that be a transfer? 

Dr. Mosreman. Yes, that is my understanding, it would be by 





transfer. 
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STEM RUST OF WHEAT 


Mr. Wuirtten. You also had a new problem show up, the new stem 
rust. What developments did you have in connection with that since 
you were here? 

Dr. Myers. You were aware, I believe, that last year, the winter 
of ’50—’51, we increased some 600 lines of wheat that had prospects 
at least of combination resistance to race 15—-B with other desirable 
characteristics at our new Brawley field station in California. 

At the same time, those lines were tested in the greenhouse at Belts- 
ville and other locations for resistance to stem rust. About half of 
them were found not to have the degree of resistance desired and were 
eliminated and the remainder were distributed for extensive wide- 
scale testing in the spring wheat area. Those experiments will be 
continued for we cannot base decisions on the worth of a new variety 
on 1 year’s test. 

This winter he have again at Brawley somewhat over 1,000 new 
lines that we are increasing for similar large-scale testing. We have 
gone through most of the wheats of the world collection searching for 
other—and we hope better—sources of resistance to race 15-B. 

We have, with the new funds that were appropriated to us last 
year, plus the funds transferred by the Bureau, put a plant pathologist 
and plant breeder at St. Paul, Minn.; a plant pathologist at Fargo, 
‘N. Dak., and one at Manhattan, Kans., working on this problem. 
There is also scheduled to be a plant pathologist stationed at College 
Station, Tex., to develop resistant varieties for that area and in that 
way cut off the source of infection before it blows north. That man 
has not yet been placed there because we have been unable to obtain 
the type of man we want for that job. 

We do believe we are moving along quite effectively on that pro- 
gram. We do not as yet, however, have a variety ready for release 
mors has that resistance. That is a longer-time job than just one year’s 
work. 

Mr. Wuirtten. Thank you again. You may insert in the record 
some of your examples of recent accomplishments. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


SELECTED EXAMPLES OF RECENT PROGRESS IN FieLD Crop INVESTIGATIONS 


1. Wheat mosaic.—This disease has recently become a serious problem in the 
heart of the hard red winter wheat area. With funds diverted to this problem 
from other projects and with the increased allotment for this purpose in fiscal 
year 1952, we are well advanced with a coordinated attack on this problem. We 
are searching the world collection of 13,000 strains for sources of resistance and 
have some promising results. We have considerable knowledge, from our virus 
studies, of the causal agent. 

2. New corn hybrids.—During the year six new hybrids with resistance to corn 
borer were released for commercial production. With the release of these new 
hybrids there are now available for most of the Corn Belt hybrids with at least 
some resistance to corn borer. We know that these are only stop gaps, that more 
resistance is needed. 

3. Helminthosporium leaf spot of corn.—Last summer, there was much damage 
to corn in parts of the Corn Belt, especially Illinois, from a leaf spot caused by 
Helminthosporium. Our scientists had forseen the threat and had moved as 
rapidly as facilities permitted toward its solution. Inbred lines have been 
developed with resistance to the disease. And by appropriate breeding methods, 
that resistance has been incorporated into the inbred lines of U. 8. 13 without 
otherwise changing those lines. Now we are about ready with a new version of 
U. S. 13 that is resistant to the disease. 
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4. New oat varieties released.—Four new oat varieties, developed by our Bureau 
and cooperating State experiment stations, have been released. These are Over- 
land and © develo cooperatively in Idaho, Shasta in Oregon, and Southland 
in the Gulf States. The most striking of these is Southland which outyielded 
other varieties in Florida by 12 to 24 bushels per acre. Seed of this variety was 
increased under irrigation in Idaho and other Western States during the summer 
and was available for sowing in Florida in the fall. This is another example of 
use made of our national program to speed the time in which new varieties can 
be made available to our farmers. 

5. Cotton improvement.— The need for continued emphasis on cotton research is 
underscored by the increased acre yields to meet the production goals and to 
reduce costs of production that are driving cotton out of some areas. It is also 
emphasized by the necessity of developing totally new fiber characteristics to 
meet competition of synthetic fibers. 

It is anticipated that the entire acreage of cotton in California will be planted 
next summer to a selection of Acala 4-42, developed by our breeders, that is 
tolerant to verticillium wilt. This is a significant forward step. But it is not 
good enough because this selection breaks down under conditions of heavy wilt 
infestation. Our breeders are continuing their efforts to develop varieties with 
real wilt resistance. 

Significant improvement in fiber quality is in sight. A derivative of the Hopi- 
Acala cross has 25 percent greater fiber strength and, in trials to date, appears 
to have satisfactory yield and other characteristics for use in the Acala adaptation 
area. Preliminary increase of seed has started and if in subsequent wide scale 
tests the variety continues to perform as it has, it will be ready to release in the 
next 3 or 4 years. Even more striking increases in fiber strength and improve- 
ment in other fiber characters seem to be almost within our grasp as a result of 
the species crossing program. We are pressing forward as rapidly as facilities 
permit to incorporate these new and superior fiber qualities into upland cotton 
types adapted to various areas in the cotton belt. 

6. New varieties of forage crops.—Last summer 15 million pounds of certified 
seed of the wilt resistant, winter hardy alfalfa variety Ranger was produced. 
This represents about one-sixth of the total need for alfalfa seed in the whole 
country. Never before have we had so much seed of a forage crop variety. In 
fact, never before has there been enough seed of any forage crop variety to enable 
the trade to handle it as a commodity. And there is enough acreage for an esti- 
mated 25 million pounds of certified Ranger seed next summer. This remarkable 
record is attributable to several factors, most important of which is the foundation 
seed project. But it is also a result of high seed yields—vields per acre that 
would have sounded fantastic only a few years ago. And those yields were 
possible because of technics developed from our cooperative research program. 

Other new varieties of alfalfa are in the making. One, a synthetic, has shown 
such promise in trials in such widely scattered locations as Nebraska, lowa, Minn- 
esota, the semi-arid plains, and Beltsville that seed is now being increased for wide- 
scale uniform tests over much of the northern half of the country. Development 
of this synthetic is a good illustration of the operation of our national and regional 
program. The synthetic is produced from clonal increases of four original plants. 
Two were selected in Nebraska, one in Iowa, and one in Pennsylvania. Through 
the National Alfalfa Improvement Conference, plants of the clones were distri- 
buted for testing along with many others to most of the alfalfa breeders in the 
country. When these four clones proved to be superior in numerous tests, thev 
were combined into a svnthetic and first seed was produced in Nebraska. Now 
that further increase is desired, arrangements are being made to produce the seed 
in Utah where yields are higher and more reliable. Development of this synthetic 
would have been impossible without a national coordinated program. 

Other new forage crop varieties released during the year were Granger, a broad 
leaf, high yielding variety of birdsfoot trefoil and Rowan, a variety of lespedeza 
resistant to nematodes. 

7. Sugar-beet varieties—A new variety of sugar beets, resistant to blackroot in 
the humid area was introduced last year. In tests in Michigan and Ohio where 
blackroot was present, this new variety produced an average of 14.0 tons per acre, 
compared with 10.5 tons for the commonly grown United States leaf-spot resistant 
variety. 

By shifting funds from other research, we have accelerated work on incorporat- 
ing the monogerm seed character into commercial varieties: of sugar beets. 

8. Sugarcane variety for Florida adapted to mechanical harvest.—A new variety, 
CP 43147, that has erectness of growth and uniformity of stalk length necessary 
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to reduce losses during mechanical harvesting has been released in Florida. This 
variety has satisfactory disease resistance and relatively high productivity. 

9. Black shank in tobacco has continued to spread to new farms and new areas 
of production. It is causing heavy losses throughout the flue-cured and Burley 
areas. Growers whose fileds are contaminated with the black shank disease 
fungus are essentially out of tobacco production until resistant varieties are avail- 
able. Two varieties, Dixie Bright 101 and 102 were released in North Carolina 
in 1949. These varieties combine resistance to black shank and Granville wilt. 
It has been stated that North Carolina would have been eliminated as an im- 
portant tobacco producing State by black shank had these two varieties not been 
available. But they are not good enough. Their resistance does not stand up 
under continuous cropping in heavily infested soils. Also, they are lower in 
quality and yield than other good flue-cured varieties. It is estimated that 
growers receive $100 to $300 less income per acre from Dixie Brjght 101 and 102 
than they would from the best susceptible varieties in the absence of the disease. 
We are faced with the very urgent need of producing better flue-cured varieties 
with black shank resistance. We must also have black shank resistant Burley 
varieties for Kentucky and Tennessee if these areas are to be saved for tobacco 
production. We have supplemented existing funds for this work with money 
from other projects but still more support is needed to speed up the program. 

One of the most promising developments in this regard is transfer of a very high 
degree of black shank resistance from a related species. We do not vet have that 
resistance incorporated into a good commercial variety but we are moving along 
as fast as our resources will permit. 

10. Weed research.—In Oklahoma it has been found that sand sagebrush can be 
controlled by airplane spraying with 2,4-D and hundreds of thousands of acres 
of brush infested range lands have been treated in the past 2 years. Over an 
8-year period control of sand sagebrush has resulted in a 52 percent increase in 
beef production per acre. 


SELECTED EXAmMpLes OF REcENT PROGRESS IN HORTICULTURAL CROP 
INVESTIGATIONS 


1. New fruit varieties—New varieties of fruits that have originated from the 
breeding program of this Bureau are now important in commercial production. 
For example, 40 percent of the new acreage planted to canning peaches in Cali- 
fornia consists of nine new eanning clingstone peaches bred and selected in coop- 
eration with Leland Stanford University and the California Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. Three freestone varieties introduced for the Southeast have 
become important earlv-shipping peaches for that region. The Cardinal grape, 
a large-fruited, early red table variety, has been planted on several thousand acres 
in Arizona and California. The Willamette is an important red raspberry 
variety for the Northwest. The fruit is of large size and excellent quality for 
canning and shipping. Strawberries of importance in commercial production are 
the Temple for the Eastern Shore of Maryland, which is resistant to the red stele 
disease, Fairland for the North, and Massev for North Carolina. 

2. Mulching apple trees Mulching apple trees with high-nitrogen hay was 
found to be an effective way of applying nitrogen and other nutrients needed for 
tree growth and yield. When 200 pounds of high-nitrogen hav was applied to 
18-vear-old trees of very low vigor and no supplementary fertilizer of anv kind 
was added, some improvement in growth and in foliage color was evident the first 
year, but by the third year the trees were outstandingly vigorous and productive 
as compared with trees mulched with straw and receiving supplementary nitrogen. 
‘The high-nitrogen hay was produced by applying ammonium nitrate at the rate 
of 300 pounds per acre. 

3. Virus diseases of strawherries.—It is estimated that 99 percent of all of the 
strawberry plants in the Northern States are infected with virus diseases. The 
strawberry-plant industry todav is about where the potato industry was 40 
years ago when most of the seed stocks of varieties of potatoes were running out 
due to virus diseases. During the past 2 vears virus-free strawberrv stocks have 
been developed. Fortunately a species of strawberry has been found that is a 
good index plant to use to show when virus is present in the parent plant. When 
a strawberry containing virus is grafted to the index plant, the latter will show 
characteristic symptoms and marked dwarfing. On the other hand, when 
virus-free plants are grafted to the index plant no effect on growth is observed. 
Virus-free stocks of five varieties have been turned over to nurservmen for prop- 
agation. Foundation stocks of six other varieties will .be available to nurseries 
in the spring of 1952. It is expected that foundation stocks of all important 
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varieties will be made available to nurserymen in the future in order to insure & 
supply of varieties of disease-free plants. 

4. The Handbook of Virus Diseases of Stone Fruits was published in 1951. 
This brings together for the first time in illustrated articles information on virus 
diseases of stone fruits, viruslike diseases, and deficiency diseases that might be 
confused with virus diseases. This publication will be helpful to regulatory offi- 
cials, nurserymen, and growers, as well as to research workers and students, in 
recognizing these diseases. 

5. Use of antibiotics in control of plant diseases.—An important discovery was 
made which points to the possibility of using antibiotics in the control of plant 
diseases. It has been demonstrated from work carried on during the past season 
that when streptomycin sulfate was applied to the stems of bean plants the 
material was absorbed and carried to the leaves. When bacteria of halo-blight, 
a serious disease of beans that occurs in the region where dry beans are produced, 
were sprayed on the leaves in the field, the treated plants showed only very light 
infection but untreated plants showed heavy infection. This work is regarded of 
primary importance in showing that antibiotics may be absorbed into the stems or 
leaves of growing plants and be translocated to other parts of the plant where 
they may protect the plant against diseases. Considerable work needs to be done 
with various antibiotics to determine the feasibility of their use in the control of 
plant diseases. 

6. Vegetable varieties—The Congo, a high-quality anthracnése resistant 
watermelon variety with resistance to breakage and handling, released 2 years ago 
at the Vegetable Breeding Laboratory at Charleston, S. C., proved so promising in 
its first year of commercial production that about 40,000 acres in the southeast were 
planted with this variety in 1951. Cherokee, a new potato variety released last 
year, which is adapted to the Nortb Central States, is resistant to potato scab, 
late blight, and mosaic. Onion male-sterile lines have been released to com- 
mercial seedsmen who are producing their own hybrid onion seed. It has been 
shown that the Virginia-type peanut can be grown in Georgia and outyields the 
Spanish variety under proper cultural practices. 

7. Gladiolus thrives on limited amounts of fertilizer—Three-year fertilizer tests 
completed in 1950 showed that the average iength of flower spike and the number 
of florets per spike were greatest in the unfertilized plots and that fertilizer appli- 
cations did not cause significant differences in the number of flower spikes produced. 
Gladiolus growers can greatly reduce the amount of fertilizer being used, especially 
on soils of known good fertility. 

8. Powdery mildew of roses, the most serious disease affecting this crop in 
greenhouses, can be controlled by a new fungicide. In extensive tests in the 
greenhouses at Beltsville, arathane (2 capryl-4, 6 dinitrophenyl crotonate) has 
been found to be more effective against powdery mildrew and the parathion- 
resistant two spotted spider mite, than any of the previously used chemicals. 
Commercial growers are now using it. 

9. Plant disease forecast—Forecasts of late blight of potatoes and tomatoes 
have been very accurate in the region where tested. It was found that tempera- 
ture-humidity combinations favorable to the development of blight is not 
dependent on frequency of measurable rainfall. 

10. Modified icing—Transportation tests from Florida to New York have 
shown that one re-icing during fall, winter, and early spring was as satisfactory 
as two or more icings and that half-stage icing was as satisfactory as full bunker 
icing when standard refrigeration was used. Gne re-icing would save the shipper 
about $90 per car on shipments to the eastern seaboard States and the use of half- 
stage icing instead of full bunker icing would save about $20. Modified icing 
services also reduced costs of shipping freestone peaches. This work will be 
extended to deciduous fruit shipments from the Northwest. 

11. Use of transparent films for prepackaging.—The use of such film contributes 
to convenience and attractiveness in merchandising and retards moisture loss. 
Refrigeration and careful handling are necessary as with the other packages and 
the film should be ventilated to prevent off-odors and off-flavors from developing 
in the product. 

12. Plants for cortisone.—During the past year approximately 2,000 collections 
of miscellaneous plant material have been obtained from various parts of the 
world for chemical investigations in the hope of finding plant material sufficiently 
high in chemicals from which the drug cortisone could be obtained. The three 
most promising plant groups are Strophanthus, Agave, and Dioscorea, 

We now have seed of the highest-vielding strain of Strophanthus which is 
reported as being as good as the original reports which caused so much excitement 
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several years ago. This material will be propagated and sent to Coconut Grove, 
Fla., and Mayaguez, P. R., for growing. 

In our cooperative program, a species of yam (Dioscorea) is now being sent to 
us, which is supposedly better than anything so far discovered and better than the 
materials used in Mexico which, up to this time, have been the best. ‘This 
material will be multiplied and used for experimentation in this country and Puerto 
Rico, and cooperative trial plantings will be made by farmers in Texas, Alabama, 
and Georgia. 

From the Mexican part of Lower California have been obtained species of 
Agave that look very promising. If yields from the wild collections live up to 
preliminary tests, arrangements also will be made for further tests with one or 
two species of this group. 

13. Important plant introductions during past year.— 

Lettuce-—The lettuce industry in South Carolina, at one time sizable, had 
almost completely disappeared because of the ravages of a mosaic disease. A strain 
obtained in Turkey by plant explorers brought high resistance to this disease, 
although in itself it had poor quality otherwise. Using this introduction as a 
parent, a varietv of lettuce has now been developed called Parris Island which 
has again established this industry in South Carolina. It also looks good for 
areas along our west coast. 

Cantaloups,—One of the bad diseases, often epidemic in Georgia, which dis- 
couraged the development of a cantaloup industry, has been powdery mildew. 
In November 1951 a new variety called Reaves 47 was announced through the 
Georgia Agricultural Experiment Station which overcomes this problem. The 
resistance came from a cantaloup brought in from India through Canada to the 
United States. The variety will be of exceptional interest to the States of Florida 
and Georgia and is now being investigated for those melon areas of importance 
along the coast of northeastern United States. 

Fruits—A pear, introduced from France under the name Buerre Baltete and 
preliminarily tested at the Glenn Dale, Md., plant introduction garden, has been 
recommended now to growers through the New Hampshire Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station under the varietal name of butter pear. It appears better than 
some other varieties of pears due to the firmness and color of its fruit as well as 
its habit of producing a good crop every year. 

Bahia grass.—Three collections of Bahia grass from Paraguay and Argentina 
have caused great interest in Georgia and Florida as forage grasses. The one 
Argentine introduction, now called Argentine Bahia, is far superior to other Bahia 
grasses known before. The other two introductions of Bahia are being increased 
rapidly, one for its rapid growth and the other because of its high resistance 
to ergot. 

Flax for seed.—An introduction from India, tested in California and eventually 
given the varietal name imperial, has broken the world production record in 
bushels per acre for seed flax during the past growing season. 

Alfalfa.—Two introductions recently brought in from Turkey appear promising 
in those areas where the leaf hopper pest has been serious in the Central States. 
These alfalfas are so heavily hairy on their stems and leaves that the leaf hopper 
is unable to reach the skin and suck the sap. Injury from this pest has often 
caused epidemic loss in large alfalfa-growing areas. 

Cooperative program.—A formal cooperative program was developed with the 
State agricultural experiment stations, in order that many of the introductions 
brought in would obtain more adequate tests as to their potentialities. At the 
outset only the north central region became active under this program. Since 
1947 the southern and northeastern regions have begun operations, and only 
during the present month the final western region has become organized to work 
under this program. During the short duration of this cooperative program, it 
has been demonstrated that this mode of attack has caused a far better scrutiny 
of the many introductions brought into this country. Through its operations it 
has had secondary effects among the plant breeders which will have importance 
far beyond the plant introduction programs. It has caused a bringing together 
of the Nation’s breeders on specific crops into cooperative groups, at first to 
arrange for the testing of plant introductions but now to plan breeding programs 
and other problems where there was no active cooperation before. 

14. Plant nematodes.—It bas been established that the general decline in 
production of such winter truck crops as celery, tomatoes, peppers, and sweet corn 
in the region of Sanford, Fla, is the result of attacks by various nematodes feeding 
ontheroots. It bad been thought that this decline in production was due to other 
causes. It has now been demonstrated that production can be increased by the 
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control of various nematodes, particularly through the use of nematocidal soil 
fumigants like D-D, ethylene dibromide, and methyl bromide. Soil fumigation 
for nematode contro) has resulted in very spectacular yield increases, and it is 
believed that successful winter truck crop production through proper nematode 
control can be reestablished. It is believed these results may be applied in other 
parts of this country where these nematodes are a problem. 

Declining yields in peanut plantings, in some instances complete failures, 
in various parts of the State of Georgia are the result of root-attacking nematoces, 
particularly a species of root-knot nematode and of meadow nematodes and ring 
nematodes. 

In Arizona the occurrence of the sugar-beet nematode in the seed-producing 
regions of the Salt River Valley was determined to be of restricted distribution 
covering around 100 acres. 

Production of tomato seedlings in the Moapa Valley of Nevada was aided by 
the use of nematocidal] soil fumigants. 

In Connecticut what appears to be the golden nematode of potatoes has been 
observed on a restricted area to attack tobacco causing serious decline. 

Previously it had been demonstrated that nematodes attacking cotton roots are 
effective agents in propagating cotton wilt, helping the cotton wilt organism to 
enter the roots. Resistance of certain cotton varieties to the wilt organism breaks 
down when that organism is combined with root-attacking nematodes. A similar 
— appears to exist between root-attacking nematodes and black shank in 
tobacco. 

Various forms of root-attacking nematodes in nurseries have again been demon- 
strated through observations on boxwoods, arborvitae, and other nursery stock, 
but particularly in the production of roses. Nurseries have reported a heavy loss 
on roses through attacks by root knot. 


SeLectep EXAMPLES OF RECENT ProGREss IN Forest DISEASE INVESTIGATIONS 


1, Oak wilt research initiated.—Little had been known about this new disease 
which has now been found in 16 Midwestern and Eastern States. Studies of the 
disease were initiated in fiscal year 1951. Laboratory investigations have resulted 
in the discovery of the perfect spore stage of the fungus. It was produced by 
growing together in culture single spores of the fungus from different localities. 
This is an important step in discovering how the disease is spread over long 
distances. The oak wilt fungus was also isolated from dying Chinese chestnut 
trees in a planting in Missouri and proof established that it is a virulent parasite 
on these trees now being extensively planted in forests and nut orchards. 

2. Wilt-resistant Mimosa trees released.—Two selections, Tyron and Charlotte, 
which have successfully resisted the wilt disease in inoculation and field tests 
over the past 10 years, were made available this year to nurserymen for 
propagation and eventual Cistribution. 

3. Hybrid poplars developed for pulpwood tested for disease resistance.—To meet 
the rapidly increasing demand for pulpwood, new fast-growing poplars are being 
produced by foresters. Some plantations of these hybrids have been destroyed 
by canker diseases. Such losses can be avoided by planting disease-resistant 
hybrids. One hundred seventy-nine hybrid lines have been tested and twenty- 
five of them were found resistant to the most important canker disease. 

4. Methods for decay protection for exterior woodwork tested——Methods which 
were tested over a 9-year period included oil-carried preservatives applied by 
brush, dip, and short-period soaks. Brush and dip applications of pente.chloro- 
phenol and copper naphthenate have given a high degree of protection wren the 
wood wes peinted soon after treatment; soaks of 15 minutes or longer, followed 
by eens. have given almost complete protection to wood not in contact with 
the soil. 


Se.ectep ExampLes oF REcENT Procress IN Sorts, FERTILIZERS, AND 
IRRIGATION INVESTIGATIONS 


1. Forage yields increased on irrigated mountain meadows.—Investigations at 
Gunnison, Colo., in 1950 cooperative with the Colorado Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Soil Conservation Service, and local ranchers showed that under the best 
combination of irrigation, fertilization, and soil-management practices the yields 
of native hay were increased to 3.3 tons per acre as compared with 1.3 tons on 
check plots. At prices of $25 per ton, this represents a gross sales increase of 
$50 per acre; after deducting the fertilizer cost of $20 per acre, the net increase 
would be $30 per acre. There are approximately 500,000 acres of similar meadow 
lands in the Western States. 
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2. Studies in Puerto Rico demonstrate methods of increasing yields and reaucing 
soil erosion.—In cooperative investigations with Soil Conservation Service, Office 
of Experiment Stations, and the Puerto Rico Insular Experiment Station, cul- 
tivated crops grown in rotations with kudzu, velvet beans, or jack beans have 
reduced soil losses to within tolerance limits and provided sufficient nitrogen for 
high yields. Cooperative studies with sugar producers have shown that great 
savings are possible in amounts of water used if improved methods of distribution 
are installed and applications are properly timed. Improved methods of establish- 
ing and managing legume-grass combinations have been developed and gains in 
weight by native yearling cattle of 400 pounds per acre in a 10-month period have 
been obtained. 

3. Increased quantity of better fertilizers used.—Fertilizer consumption in 1949-50 
was 18,343,300 tons as compared with 18,541,885 tons used in the previous year. 
However, because of the higher plant nutrient concentration, the consumption 
of plant nutrients (nitrogen, phosphorus, and potash) in 1949-50 was 4,061,529 
tons, as compared with 3,934,728 tons the previous year, and 1,683,700 tons in 
1939-40. Research has made possible the higher analysis fertilizers, thus effecting 
savings in gross tonnage handled. 

4. Native forages of Coastal Plains show mineral deficiencies.—350 samples of 
forages from the lower Coastal] Plain region of South Carolina were analyzed by 
the Plant, Soil, and Nutrition Laboratory. These samples clearly show level of 
cobalt throughout the area so low as to be inadequate to meet the cow’s require- 
ments for growth, lactation, and reproduction. Also the phosphorus and calcium 
contents of these forages were at a minimum. 

5. Production and distribution of radioactive fertilizers—In cooperation with 
the Atomic Energy Commission, facilities of the soil and fertilizer laboratories 
have been utilized to produce fertilizers containing radioactive isotopes for use in 
field and greenhouse experiments conducted cooperatively by this Bureau and 
State agricultural experiment stations. During the past year, 1,500 pounds of 
fertilizer were produced containing 335 pounds of P,O; (phosphate) and 39 curies 
of P®? (radioactive phosphorous). This material was used in 39 field experiments 
conducted in 20 States and Canada. The production of these fertilizers at a 
central location has made it possible to avoid duplication of highly specialized 
equipment and specially trained personnel and also encourages wider use of this 
new tool in agricultural research. 

6. Improved method for determining available nutrients in soils.—Scientists in the 
laboratory have developed a formula and procedure for estimating available 
nutrients in soils which is a great improvement over previous methods. The 
concept is based on the fact that the plant is the only agent capable of determining 
the true amount of a nutrient available in the soil. A plant, when confronted 
with two sources of a nutrient, will take up nutrient from each source in direct 
proportion to the amount available from each source. The use of radioactive: 
fertilizers permits identifying the nutrient obtained by the plant from added 
fertilizer from that which the plant obtains from the soil. 

7. Technical assistance to PMA.—An increasing amount of time is devoted to 
consultation with Production and Marketing Administration personnel on soil 
management and fertilization practices. Several members of the staff have par- 
ticipated in planning conferences which considered the soil amendment practices 
to be recognized in the agricultural conservation program. This assistance 
enables the State agricultural mobilization committees to make a more judicious 
determination of approved practices involving the use of fertilizer materials in 
the stepped-up agricultural production program. In addition, 2,115 samples of 
wean n and agricultural lime were analyzed during the year on a reimbursable 

asis. 

8. Soil classification unii established at soils laboratory at Riverside, Calif—Much 
of the work of this unit, at least during the first few years, will be concerned with 
soils now under irrigation or proposed for irrigation. It will include analyses for 
the amounts and composition of soluble salts, particle size distribution, pH and 
related properties of soil types. Analyses made of several problem soils in the 
Provo-Goshen area, Utah, were especially helpful in outlining the size and nature 
of the difficulties that would follow irrigation of the soils. 

9. Soil surveys of proposed irrigation projects in the Missouri Basin covered 
approximately 400,000 acres in 5 States in 1951. The information gained will 
be useful in determining the suitability of the areas for irrigation and the soil 
problems that will be encountered. For example, the soil survey in the Lake 
Dakota Basin, Spink County, 8. Dak., shows that approximately one-third of 
the township consists of soils that are suitable for irrigated crops, one-third of 
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soils suitable for pasture, and one-third of soils not suitable for irrigation. These 
soils are distributed mainly in small intermingled areas. Irrigation of the better 
soils, such as the Abbe, Aberdeen, and Bearden series, could change their proper- 
ties within a few years. Careful handling would be necessary to provide drainage 
and prevent accumulation of sodium. 

10. Soil surveys used for tax assessments.—For example, farms of Allamakee 
County, Iowa, have been reappraised within the past 2 years with the help of 
the basic soil survey and the assessor is using the soil surveys and yield estimates: 
for the different soils to explain tax assessments to the people concerned. In 
two additional counties in Iowa, the county governments are contributing funds 
for field operations of the soil surveys now under way. 

11. Soil map prepared for the Arkansas, Red, and White River Basins—The map 
was prepared in cooperation with State organizations with a scale of approxi- 
mately 15 miles totheinch. It will be used by the field committee of the Depart- 
ment in preparing the agricultural sections of the comprehensive plan for resource 
development and conservation in these river basins. Tables showing the pro- 
portion of each of the different soils associations suited for irrigation and drainage 
development are being prepared to accompany the map. 

12. A revised and enlarged edi'ion of the soil survey manual, first issued in 1987, 
was published in September 1951.—It will be used as a guide to field scientists of 
the Department and cooperating agencies in making uniform basic soil surveys. 
It will also be of value to soils science students and to soil scientists in other 
countries. 

13. Detailed surveys of about 5,440,000 acres (8,500 square miles) and recon- 
naissance surveys of about 2,560,000 acres (4,000 square miles) were completed 
in-the 1951 fiscal year. Soil surveys for 8 areas were published bringing the 
total number to 1,597. 


PROGRESS IN AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING INVESTIGATIONS 


Engineering research for the agricultural industry is concerned with both the 
quantity and quality of agricultural production, with increased productivity per 
acre and per worker, with the reduction of human labor, with increased returns for 
that labor through improved processing and marketing and with improved eco- 


nomic and physical conditions for farm living. 

Engineering cuts horizontally across practically all aspects of farm production. 
It affects the operation of every farm and practically all farm enterprises. It isa 
factor in the health, comfort, and living standards of every farm family. 

During the past year there have been further opportunities for our engineering 
research to contribute to timely production programs of the Department. This 
is illustrated particularly in our grain conditioning and storage work and in our 
program on castor bean production equipment, both cooperative activities with 
the Production and Marketing Administration. 

Long-time research programs of continuing importance have developed new 
concepts, methods, and equipment designs. Many of these developments have 
been adapated to commercial production by industry with the result that farmers 
have benefited from improved equipment of the low costs made possible by vol- 
ume production. In several of our projects our initial successes have encouraged 
industry to subsidize our efforts, to cooperate with us or to initiate their own ex- 
perimental programs. We welcome this cooperative relationship with industry 
and the improved farm production and marketing practices which it makes 


' possible. 


Many of our developments are usable directly by the individual farmer. An 
outstanding example this past year has been the change in cigar-tobacco-condi- 
tioning practices in the Connecticut Valley, based on the previous engineering 
researth. It is not possible to always evaluate research developments in monetary 
terms, but in this example the increased economic return from improved market 
quality of the commodity and reduced contitioning costs total approximately $500 
per acre under critical curing condition. 

All of our engineering research is conducted in cooperation with the technical 
specialists in the appropriate economic, soil, or biological sciences of other Federal 
agencies or State agricultural experiment stations. We also encourage and ini- 
tiate cooperative programs with the engineering research departments of industry, 
as has been noted, and with State engineering experiment stations, where such 
cooperation will further our primary objectives. 

Our agricultural engineering research in the Bureau of Plant Industry, Scils, 
and Agricultural Engineering is formally organized under four technical divisions. 
Selected progress reports from each will illustrate the scope and productivity of 
our program. 
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FARM BUILDINGS AND RURAL HOUSING 


1. Experimental low-cost farmhouses.—At the suggestion last year of the Sub- 
committee on Agricultural Appropriations of the House of Representatives a 
portion of the funds for farm housing are being used to erect the basic two-room 
units of three expansible houses at the Agricultural Research Center. On com- 

letion, the dwellings will be used to house employees of the Bureau of Dairy 

ndustry. In constructing these houses several unconventional types of construc- 
tion that appear to offer possibilities of economy are being tried. The houses will 
be studied under actual use to determine the advantages and disadvantages of 
small expansible-type houses and of the various materials and structural features. 
Later, it is planned to add wings containing two bedrooms to each of these basic 
units. (Cooperators: Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics; Bureau 
of Dairy Industry.) 

2. Poultry housing.—Fundamental livestock housing research is determining 
how animals grow and produce under different physical environments. These 
data will lead to housing and management recommendations to achieve the condi- 
tions of most efficient production. Poultry housing studies, conducted in calorim- 
eters located at the Agricultural Research Center, has shown that hens lay more 
and larger eggs at 35 to 40 degrees than at higher temperatures. Further studies 
will determine the effects of temperature and humidity on health, growth, produc- 
tion and feed consumption. (Cooperator: Bureau of Animal Industry.) 

3. Research in grain drying.— Designers of drying equipment for farm commod- 
ities have been supplied with accurate data on the relation of volume of air flow 
through grain to the air pressure which governs the selection of a fan. These 
data show that the resistance to air flow is less in damp than in dry grain, a reja- 
tionship which helps to make forced air drying feasible. (Cooperator: Iowa Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station.) 

Mechanical drying of grain in the South and the early harvesting of grain 
which it makes possible have been found to help prevent insect damage and to 
retard the increase of molds. Corn can be harvested prior to the peanut harvest. 
Early harvested corn with moisture contents up to 30 percent were shelled satis- 
factorily with standard shelling equipment. This shelled corn was then dried 
and placed in tight storares at a drying cost much lower than that for drying 
ear corn. (Cooperator: Vir>inia Agricultural Experiment Station.) 

A bulletin giving the results of a study of community grain elevators published 
during the year has been in demand by other Federal and State agencies, farm 
cooperatives, private elevator companies, and farmers who are interested in grain 
RE for the Southeast. (Cooperator: Georgia Agricultural Experiment 

tation. 

4. Farm produce storage research.—Two new methods for fast cooling of apples 
are being studied in relation to conventional room cooling in order to better 
retain fruit qualitv and extend the period during which the fruit can be stored 
safely. In the pallet-load tunnel system, where air is passed over the load at a 
velocity of 300 to 800 feet per minute, cooling can be achieved 2 to 5 times faster 
than in room cooling. In the individual box system, where air is directed down- 
ward into the open box at velocities of 950 to 2,500 feet per minute, cooling can 
be 11 to 20 times faster than room cooling. (Cooperator: Washington Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station.) 

A canvas shipping tunnel was developed at the Red River Valley Potato 
Research Farm to permit loading from storages into railroad cars without exposure 
to subzero atmospheric temperatures. These tunnels, each costing about $65, 
were used on at least 15 warehouses during the past winter. One shipper reported 
receiving a premium of 50 cents per hundredweight, or at least $100 per car, on 
50 cars of potatoes during one cold period when those without tunnels could not 
shin. (Cooperators: North Dakota and Minnesota Agricultural Experiment 
stations.) 

FARM MACHINERY 


5. Placing fertilizer-—A four-row, combined fertilizer and seed drill was de- 
veloped as a research tool for use in conducting fertilizer placement studies with 
sugar beets, beans, and other crops on irrigated land in southern Washington. 
(Cooperator: Washington Agricultural Experiment Station.) 

A special fertilizer placement attachment, attached to a two-row self-propelled, 
self-guided automatic celery transplanter, was developed for use in conducting 
fertilizer placement studies on muck soil. 

These are two recent experimental machines for fertilizer placement of more 
than 40 which have been developed by United States Department of Agriculture 
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agricultural engineers in the past 20 vears. They have been used by the engineers 
in cooperation with soil and plant scientists in nearly 800 fertilizer placement 
experiments conducted with 41 crops in more than half of the States of the Union. 
Not only are these machines giving scientists the means by which they can.deter- 
mine how best to use fertilizers with different crops, but they have led to the 
development of superior designs for fertilizer application equipment that have 
been incorporated into commercial machines now serving the American farmer. 

6. Tillage research—Since the completion of the USDA Tillage Machinery 
Laboratory at Auburn, Ala., in 1935, more than 13,000 tests have been made in its 
soil bins, determining the best designs and materials for such farm equipment 
as moldboard plows, disk plows, rotary tillers, disk colters, and subsoilers. 
Tractor tires and tracks have also been tested in order to find the best design and 
weighting. The facilities of the laboratory have been used by two agencies of the 
Armed Services and 15 civilian cooperators, ranging from individual designers to 
the largest manufacturers of farm equipment. (Cooperator: Alabama Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station.) 

7. Plant insect and disease control.— Arranging the nozzles on the spray boom of 
airplanes in an unsymetrical pattern improves the uniformity of the spray pattern 
for insect pest control so that fliers can apply the spray from a higher altitude 
and thus inerease the swath width. (Cooperators: Oregon Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station; Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine.) 

Through the development or adaptation of air-blast mist sprayers fungicides 
have been successfully applied to truck crops at considerably lower pressures and 
in smaller volumes than has heretofore been possible. ‘The use of air-blast mist 
sprayers to apply the fungicide is particularly suited to large field operations, 
because it eliminates the need for long, cumbersome spray booms, high capacity 
pumps, and large quantities of water. (Cooperator: Ohio Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station.) 

8. Weed control.— One of the equipment developments for chemical weed control 
is a self-propelled, high-clearance and low-cost sprayer designed for use on hillsides. 
An outrigger wheel which keeps the spray boom parallel to the ground slope 
facilitates uniform spray distribution. (Cooperator: Iowa Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station.) 

9. Oil crop machines.—Sixty castor bean stripper-harvesters were built com- 
mercially in 1951 from an experimental pilot model to the order of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation in order to facilitate the harvest of this defense-important 
crop. Research is continuing to develop refinements in design and increased 
harvesting efficiency. (Cooperator: Oklahoma Agricultural Experiment Station.) 

10. Sugar machinery.—Improvements made in the experimental sugarcane 
harvester now enable it to mechanically remove 90 percent of the total trash 
from harvested cane. Because the harvester delivers clean sugarcane, the pro- 
ducer can deliver canes for processing a few hours after cutting, rather than the 
normal 3- to 5-day delay required to dry and burn the trash. This can mean an 
extra 8 to 10 pounds per ton of sugar from the cane, or based on the average har- 
vester output, an additional $100 a day for the extra sugar obtained. Applied 
generally to the Louisiana surgarcane industry it would mean about 2% million 
dollars extra annually. By eliminating the necessity of burning cane to rid it of 
trash, the trash can be returned to the soil as valuable organic matter. 


MECHANICAL PROCESSING 


11. Important fibers study continued.—In their program to develop machinery 
that will mechanically process plants such as ramie, kenaf, and sansevieria, which 
have great defense importance because of their strong fibers, USDA engineers 
have produced a ribboning machine which can be used in the field, ribboning the 
fibers as the crop is harvested. The development of a special grip-chain has been 
the key to the success in designing a successful ribboner and an equally success- 
ful decorticator. (Cooperator: Florida Agricultural Experiment Station.) 

12. Food processing.—Engineering research has shown many locker plant opera- 
tors how they can increase their profits by offering patrons and home-freezer 
owners facilities and services for processing fruits and garden vegetables. The 
engineers designed and laid out efficient community kitchens to be built as an 
integral part of locker plants and have developed small-scale equipment, such 
as water and steam blanchers, washers, sweet corn desilkers, corn cutters, and pea 
and bean shellers to be used in these kitchens. (Cooperators: Michigan and 
Georgia Agricultural Experiment Stations.) 

13. Fruit handling.—The use of fork lift trucks at country loading stations and 
in orchards can reduce labor requirements and mechanical injury to the fruit. 
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Cooperative studies have proved that fork lift trucks were useful not only in load- 
ing and unloading fruit but also for moving fruit to and from graders, into and 
out of storage, and for transporting fertilizer, spray materials, and other heavy 
equipment from place to place. One man with a lift truck can move and store 
up to 5,000 bushels of fruit a day. (Cooperator: Michigan Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station.) ' 

FARM ELECTRIFICATION 


14. Curing bright leaf tobacco.—As a result of cooperative research with the 
North Carolina and Georgia Agricultural Experiment Stations, there is now avail- 
able for farm use a bright leaf tobacco barn-heating system which supplies ther- 
mostatically controlled temperatures using wood, oil, gas, anthracite or bitu- 
minous coal furnaces. . 

Improvements have been made in automatic controls. In addition to temper- 
ature control, automatie ventilation control is now possible. Tobacco can be 
cured with newly developed equipment by attending the curing barn only two or 
three times in 24 hours. Approved for fire safety, a new aluminized steel flue 
system is expected to serve much better than the common iron flues, which must 
be replaced after 1 or 2 years of use. Safety shields, which cover the flues, protect 
any tobacco which falls from the curing rack from being heat damaged. 

The compartment-type, bright leaf tobacco curing barn developed cooper- 
atively with the North Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station offers the 
opportunity of curing small quantities of tobacco at atime. The compartmented 
barn will also do away with the necessity of large working crews for both harvesting 
and hanging the tobacco in the barn, curing operations are centralized, and since 
each compartment is maintained near one temperature, controls and adjustments 
are simplified. ‘lhe tobacco is moved from compartment to compartment as 

‘curing progresses. 

15. Electric traps capture insects.—Field tests were continued using the fluo- 
rescent type, 360 black-light lamp as the principal attracting source for trapping 
corn borer moths. : 

The problem of moths shorting the grid traps has been overcome by use of 
6,000 volt, 12-milliampere transformers. A 1% acre field was kept essentially 
borer-free with one 36-inch square electrocuter trap with four 30-watt 360 BL 
lamps. The trap was mounted at the edge of the field. The sweet corn produced 
brought a premium price on the early market. (Cooperators: Indiana and Iowa 
Agricultural Experiment Stations.) 

A commercially developed experimental suction trap, located in an oat field 
that had been in corn the year before caught 21,000 corn borer moths in 10 days. 
Similar traps operated in cooperation with the Georgia Coastal Plain and Texas 
Agricultural Experiment Stations captured 23 insect pests of economic impor- 
tance, including considerable numbers of the cotton boll worm. 

Further evidence of the attractiveness of near ultraviolet radiation to horn- 
worm moths was revealed in test installations of several mechanical traps in two 
areas in North Carolina in 1951. Early flight of hornworm moths was light but 
later catches were very heavy. Four traps installed in one area in Orange County 
captured 7,984 moths during July, August, and September. Five traps installed 
in an area in Wake County captured a total of 42,048 during the same period, 
with a catch of 12,874 during the first week of September. (Cooperator: Bureau 
of Entomology and Plant Quarantine.) 

16. Dielectric heat.—Continued research using radio frequency waves, both to 
dry farm products and to control insects in grain, has shown that a 9-second 
treatment gave a 100-percent kill of rice weevils in wheat. A 1-second treatment 
gave a 94 percent kill. Compared with fumigation costs (about 1 cent per bushel) 
a complete kill with radio frequency costs 24% cents a bushel and for a 90-percent 
kill, only 0.3 cents a bushel. 

Drying freshiy cut hay with radio frequency waves resulted in an increase in 
the hay’s carotene (vitamin A) content, in addition to drying at a rapid rate. 
(Cooperator: Nebraska Agricultural Experiment Station.) 


NATIONAL ARBORETUM 


Mr. Wuirren. Without objection, there will be inserted in the 
record at this point the justification for the National Arboretum. 

(The matter is as follows:) 

During fiscal year 1951, activities at the National Arboretum were as follows: 


Program for development of physical facilities —With acquisition of a final tract 
of land which had been delayed because of condemnation proceedings, the Arbore- 
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tum tract has now beer rounded out to approximately 40 acres of land. Fire pro- 
tection and irrigation facilities have been made available at all strategic points by 
the completion of some 17,000 feet of water mains. Fences were relocated arourd 
the present boundaries, slightly over a mile of new road was graded and surfaced, 
and about 1 mile of old road widened and resurfaced. 

Operation and maintenance.—In addition to the usual maintenance, a great deal 
of plant material was moved from the nurseries to permanert locations in the fall 

of 1950 and spring of 1951. Modern tree-moving equipment has facilitated this 
moving. 

Plantings of the Garden Club of America and the Woman’s National Farm and 
Garden Association, Inc., have been expanded and developed. The American 
Association of Nursery men is sponsoring a collection of flowering crab apples 
which will inelude all the varieties in the United States; about 500 plants represent- 
ing over 50 varieties have been donated as a start toward this collection. 

Nearly 10,000 persons visited the azalea display in April and May when the Ar- 
boretum was opened to the public on week ends. This compares with some 8,000 
visitors in 1950. 


Tuurspay, Frepruary 7, 1952. 
BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY 


WITNESSES 


DR. B. T. SIMMS, CHIEF, BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY 

DR. S. O. FLADNESS, ASSISTANT CHIEF, BUREAU OF ANIMAL 
INDUSTRY 

DR. THEODORE C. BYERLY, CHIEF, ANIMAL HUSBANDRY DIVISION, 
BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY 

DR. A. R. MILLER, ASSISTANT CHIEF, BUREAU OF ANIMAL 
INDUSTRY AND CHIEF, MEAT INSPECTION DIVISION 

DR. HUGH C. McPHEE, ASSISTANT CHIEF, BUREAU OF ANIMAL 
INDUSTRY 

K. A. BUTLER, ASSISTANT CHIEF, BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY 

N. A. OLMSTEAD, IN CHARGE, BUDGET AND FISCAL DIVISION, 
BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY 

DR. M. R. CLARKSON, ASSISTANT TO THE ADMINISTRATOR, AGRI- 
CULTURAL RESEARCH ADMINISTRATION 

RALPH S. ROBERTS, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Amounts available for obligation 








| 1951 actual 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate $24, 238, 000 | =, 828, 928 | $25, 818, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases... .---..--------|--- , 565, 000 | | 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources... .---------------| 2, 507, 900 3 223, 300 
Reimbursements from other accounts | 255, 020 | 335, 500 | 


7 
| 





3 Total available for obligation 27, 000,920 | 28, 952, 728 cy 29, 430, 300 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings —469, 119 | eee nee 





Obligations incurred _- 26, 531, 801 Z 28, 952,728 | + 29, 430,300 
Comparative transfer to ‘ ‘Salaries and expense 8, Office of In- | 
formation, Agriculture” 





Total obligations 26, 528,901 | 28, 952, 728 | 





Note.—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are from meat-packing and veterinary bio- 
logical establishments and importers for overtime work and travel performed (5 U. 8. C, 576; 7 U, S. C. 
394, 396) and receipts from meat po ackers for expenses of meat inspection in excess of those which can be met 
from the amount appropriated (Department of Agriculture Appropriation Act, 1952). 


94651—52—pt. 1——-29 
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Obligations by activities 












































Description 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
Direct Obligations 
Fi ee ee imal h bandry $2, 246, 709 $2, 151, 600 $2 
a) An ET io nts oe inite i iecin vee tin as cavoneonn ) , 141, 700 
(b) Infectious and noninfectious diseases of animals__... 769, 288 786, 500 4 O16 300 
(c) Parasites and parasitic diseases of animals. -_...__.._ 520, 680 526, 900 , 000 
a EE EEE fe EOE TERE ce POD SE Sap 3, 536, 677 3, 465, 000 3, 681, 000 
2. Animal disease control] and eradication 
(a) Eradicating tuberculosis and brucellosis_.._........ 5, 747, 479 6, 308, 710 6, 268, 710 
(b) Eradicating seabies:.............-.....-..-.-....--. 109, 173,200 173, 200 
(c) ) radicating cattle i a 299, 291 289, 250 289, 250 
(d) on of hog cholera and related swine diseases. _ 28, 842 32, 940 32, 940 
(e) De ining the existence of diseases in the field_-_- 13, 970 14, 368 90, 440 
(f) ome wae ins) jon and quarantine __.._..._. 353, 590 366, 390 366, 390 
(g) Supervision over interstate movement of livestock. - 484, 788 486, 130 748, 130 
(h) Control of manufacture, importation, shipment, 
and marketing of viruses, serums, toxins, etc_-__- 410, 474 507, 940 507, 940 
Ps a Acptcien eisebinteide> deanna an mite eeica snlvicnncis 7, 447, 677 8, 178, 928 8, 477, 000 
3. Meat inspection: 
(a) Meat inspection operations at packing plants under 
the Federal meat inspection service ...__..___.._. 12, 509, 257 13, 455, 700 13, 365, 700 
(6) Determination of adulterations and other objection- 
able conditions in meat and meat food products 
Dy POONIE GINNING. 8 ois 5 ns corene ser cis 175, 680 189, 800 189, 800 
(c) —_- of imported meats and meat food prod- 
BASE ME SARS, OSD SES Sy Sn 5 64, 750 70, 500 70, 500 
(d) Bacteriological, pathological and zoological investi- 
gations relating to meat inspection............___- 31, 940 34, 000 34, 000 
a ink Seas nde hee pei apnitecenieiae 12, 781, 627 13, 750, 000 13, 660, 000 
4. Obligations under reimbursements ‘from non-Federal 
I riven sash nwtndvecuusenendhsaesus tebe 2, 507, 900 3, 223, 300 3, 326, 300 
‘Petal direct obligations: -< os 26, 273, 881 28, 617, 228 29, 144, 300 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Ac- 
counts 
1. Animal research: 
td DERG RARE ou sina wirimecingtynuensdinurids 6, 698 30, 000 5, 500 
(b) Infectious and noninfectious diseases of animals____- Xs Og, Sha eT 
(c) Parasites and parasitic diseases of animals... _.___- 492 500 500 
INE ei a ukndhcisu coum eed 7, 198 55, 500 6, 000 
2. Animal disease control and eradication: 
(h) Control of manufacture, importation, shipment, 
and marketing of viruses, serums, toxins, ete_____|-......-...... 5, 000 5, 000 
3. Meat inspection: 
(a) Meat inspection operations at packing plants under 
the Federal meat inspection service............__- 247, 822 275, 000 275, 000 
Total obligations payable out of reimburse- 
ments from other accounts.................- 255, 020 335, 500 286, 000 
| OES ee ese: meee et 26, 528, 901 28, 952, 728 29, 430, 300 
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Obligations by objects 






















































































Object classification 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
Summary of Personal Services 
Total number ak ope pe MOUNDS occ cose cow ccccscendccce 5, 263 5, 200 5, 230 
Full-time equiv: t of all other positions..................... 158 115 115 
Average number of all employees. - --_- SEE: RR ERLE SA 5, 083 5, 089 5, 188 
Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
sc cnenniciatdsudduentiisiaeinvecadbens $4, 111 $4, $4, 565 
Mis a ctnkcketcdagnmacsepnasumsardadnodna GS8-6.4 GS8-6.5 GS8-6.5 
Personal service obligations: 
I i wemmiunien $23, 121, 743 
Part-time and temporary positions._................------ 390, 586 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 89, 
Payment above basic rates................-....-.-..--.2.. 2, 152, 172 
Total personal service obligations. ...............-.-..-- 25, 753, 923 
Direct Obligations 
Oi eee ca i i dn cee bale 22, 756, 930 24, 925, 234 25, 469, 978 
ee a eh tk nde teubonamieenee 552, 627 560, 500 596, 740 
ee RRS ies eee nae nn ere 81,719 85, 000 90, 000 
O64 Cipmeeueeetams Soreness... 55a 8 eee... 65, 239 68, 000 70, 600 
06, emis oe eecy bervieds...- oo... een e sede 131, 085 107, 800 112, 200 
06 Printing and reproduction.--_.............-- ; 113, 582 | 103, 150 103, 500 
07 Other contractual services - | 330, 858 379, 000 348, 200 
Services performed by other agencies __ pi eiioe iaavwbnwn 207, 980 209, 899 218, 840 
LSS LATE EE 911, 035 894, 420 817, 795 
09 Equipment - Set heed ahh inch netuirerenaeanatues 159, 388 118. 7C0 190, 472 
3G es Were 5 on ee eee eee 67, 200 20, 000 20, 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities: 
ieee oh inca cin bined nbimdcahecvecsesn an 319, 980 300, 000 300, 000 
ana A 1S a lel eeRd Lai pt rence eee RO 580, 020 850, OCO 810, 000 
i co Seen 1 SS ROS, Aaa Soe ogi 
Ee ss oot 10, 208 9, 825 10, 675 
TT ee nubaccnese=ias 26, 288, 153 28, , 528 | 29, 159, 00C 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence ___-_........._.-- 14, 272 14, 300 14.700 
Total direct obligations............................-...| 26,273,881 | _ 28,617,228 | 99, 144, 300 
Obligations payable out of reimbursements from other wcounts me eg er ia 
Ode cS sky Hana cuincnncenaecoon | 252, 888 | 306, 393 | 283, 945 
ie ee  cuindacoweccsceseesuu } 52 | 4, 000 50 
05 Rents and utility services................-.-.-.-..-..-..- | 160 200 | 200 
O7 . Other contractual services. ................---..-.2.250.. 797 800 | 800 
OO ee i 1,119 | 24, 102 1, 000 
an nrummennindisine meireiniameaa 5 
Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from | 
a a A ie i RAN a aaa ae j 255, 020 335, 500 | 286, 000 
TN ne ee -| 26, 528, 901 ~ 98, 952, 728 | ~~ 99, 430, 300 
Analysis of expenditures 
1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
Unliquidated obligations, start of year._.............-.-.---- $1, 714, 638 | $2, 285, 300 $2, 900, 00C 
Obligations incurred during the year__--.-......--.----------- | 26,531,801 | 28, 952, 728 29, 430, 300 
| 28,246,439 | 31, 238,28 | 32, 330, 300 
Deduct: 
pg ERED i a oe ee ee Seo 2, 762, 920 | 3, 558, 800 3, 612, 300 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year__..........--.-..--- 2, 285, 300 | 2, 900, 000 2, 900, 000 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years_..._-.........--- } , | eee baditia SausGe 
Obligated balance carried to certified claims....._.......-- 2, 208 | a 
Total expenditures...........-----.---------------------| 28,171,789 | 24,779, 228 | 35,81 818, 000 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: | | is 
Out of current authorizations. .............-.-..--.-.-- --| 21,596,133 | — 21, 364, 228 | 23, 268, 000 
Out of prior authorizations..__- ae 1, 575, 656 | 1, 900, O60 2, 500, 000 
Out of anticipated 1952 supplemental for pay increases____| 1, 515, 000 | 50, 000 
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ERADICATION OF Foot-aNnp-Movutn Disease AND OTHER ConTaGious 
Diseases OF ANIMALS AND PovuLtry 


Amounts available for obligation 





1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 





Prior year balance sonnponaninte’, $443, 616 
Reimbursements from Commodity Credit Corporation—loans. 10, 630, 000 





Total available for obligation 11, 073, 616 
Balance available for reappropriation in subsequent year.....- — 254, 5! 





Obligations incurred 10, 819, 023 














Obligations by activities 





Description 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 


. Cooperation with Mexico in control and eradication $7, 776, 356 
. Enforcement of Mexican border quarantine 2, 501, 770 
. Inspection at public stockyards and in the field 3 

. Research -- sii 
. Disposal of Mexican canned meats and meat products_.._-- 
. Undistributed 








Nea as eas 





10, 819, 023 














Obligations by objects 





A REET ERM A 


| 
Object classification 1951 actual | 1952 estimate 1953 estimate 





Total number of permanent positions -...............--..---- 1,849 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions aS ey 
Average number of all employees. --_...-...........---.-.-.-.. 1, 575 








Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salery don $3, 982 
Average grade aah ak ast sue GS8-7.0 

Crafts, protective, and custodial grades: 
Average salary __.___.-- uiietectisweduteay $3, 570 
Average grade ; CPC-8.0 : 
Ungraded positions: Average salary See Soc 











Personal services: 
Permenent positions _-- $5, 735, 944 
Part-time and temporary positions_............-...-.. 5 
Payment above basic rates 1, 354, 949 |_ 








Total personal services 7, 092, 834 
Travel ies eiinlng 375, 776 
Transports tion of things. - isi Aesigtadh ss hieeseeiarin seca daihsodinticn » hives aad 61, 988 |__ 


Rents and utility services_....- piasehansbsiaaaphcealinasidinaintnbde aati 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services - -- 
Services performed by other agencies 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment - 
Lands and structures -_._- 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities: 
Indemnity for death of employee_-__--- 
Payments to Mexican-United States Commission for 
the Eradication of Foot-and-Mouth Disease 2, 745, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments 33, 978 
Undistributed 











Subtotal] 10, 819, 436 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence 413 








Obligations incurred 10, 819, 023 254, 593 passannariniene 
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Analysis of expenditures 





1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 





“act he CHE HEP SENS AMR et IRENA a te Fe 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year $1, 593, 637 $844, 724 
Obligations incurred during the year 10, 819, 023 254, 593 


12, 412, 660 1,099, 317 
Deduct: 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year 844, 724 


Reimbursements from Commodity Credit Corporation... 10, 630, 000 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years 695, 605 











Total expenditures 





Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations : 
Out of prior authorizations 844, 724 














Mr. WuittrEen. We are glad to have you and your associates here 
from the Bureau of Animal Industry, Dr. Simms. 

In connection with this hearing we would like to submit pages 114, 
115, 119 through 122, 155 and 156 in the record at this point. 

(The data referred to is as follows:) 


Purpose STATEMENT 


The Bureau of Animal Industry, established by the act of May 29, 1884, 
conducts research and administers a program primarily concerned with the 
protection and development of the livestock, meat, poultry, and related industries. 

1. Research includes— 

(a) Experiments on the improvement of livestock (except dairy cattle), poultry 
and domestic fur animals, together with studies of methods of improving the 
quality and usefulness of their products. 

(b) Investigations of diseases and parasites affecting all classes of livestock, 
poultry, and domestic fur animals. 

2. Protective measures tnclude— 

(a) Inspection of animals and poultry at ports of entry, together with inspec- 
tion and supervision of animal products or materials permitted entry under 
restrictions, in order to exclude diseases of foreign origin, particularly such danger- 
ous diseases as foot-and-mouth disease and rinderpest, and examination for 
purposes of identification of purebred animals offered for entry free of duty. 

(6) Inspection of livestock offered for export and of facilities on transporting 
vessels to assure their humane handling and safe transport. 

(c) Control of interstate movement of livestock to detect and prevent the 
spread of communicable diseases, including inspection of all animals received at 
the iarger stockyards; and administration of the 28-hour law which is designed 
to prevent cruelty to animals in interstate transportation. 

(d) Supervision of the preparation of veterinary biological products to assure 
their purity and potency, and administration of a marketing agreement and order 
designed to maintain adequate supplies of hog cholera virus and anti hog chlorea 
serum. 

(e) Control and eradication of diseases in the field, such as tuberculosis, brucel- 
losis, cattle fever ticks, cattle and sheep scabies, hog cholera and related swine 
diseases, dourine of horses, etc., and of such diseases as foot-and-mouth disease, 
European fowl pest, etc., when such diseases occur in the United States. 

(f) Federal meat inspection under the Meat Inspection Act, the Horse Meat 
Aet, and the Imported Meat Act, and regulations promulgated thereunder having 
for their purpose the production of a clean and wholesome meat supply for human 
consumption. 

(g) Cooperation with Mexico in the control and eradication of foot-and-mouth 
disease there. Proteccive measures in the United States are also pursued which 
include patrol of the Mexican-United States border to prevent entry of animals 
susceptible to .he disease and to supervise the handling of any materials which 
might harbor the virus. 

(h) Inspection and certification of canned animal foods upon application of 
manufacturers, financed by fees covered into the Treasury. 
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The Bureau maintains a central office in Washington, D. C., but most of its 


work is conducied in the field. 


Its stations, substations, and laboratories are 


lsonted in 450 cicies and towns in the United States and Territories, and at 47 
lating agricultural experiment stations. 


fiel 


Work is also conducted in the 


in Mexico and at three European research laboratories. 


Employees are 


engaged in work on farms, ranches, ports of entry into the United States, meat 
oma establishments, public stcckyards, establishments licensed under the 
ji 


rus Serum Toxin Ac,, ete. 


On November 30, 1951, there were 6,126 full-time 


employees, of whom 401i were in Washington and the remainder in the field; and 
222 part-time employees who work intermittently in the field. 


Appropriated funds 


$25, 965, 000 
125, 818, 000 


1 In addition, the 1953 budget proposes the cancellation of notes in the amount of $11,240,532 to reimburse 
Commodity Credit Corporation for funds advanced and expenses incurred 


and eradication of foot-and- -mouth disease. 


Salaries and expenses 


in fiscal year 1951 for contro] 
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“Eradication of foot-and-mouth disease and 
other contagious diseases of animals and 
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Project statement—Continued 
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1952 (esti- - 1953 (esti- 
Project 1951 adjustment 
mated) absorption) mated) 
| Animal research— Continued 
c. Parasites and parasitic diseases of 
SORES DAES ~ Sind eam $520, 680 $526, 900 —$3, 900 $523, 000 
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(60, 629) (65, 010) 
(85, (77, 964) 
(38, 374) (37, 410) 
(15, 162) (15, 860) 
ts} EE ccc cavndnacousenee (123, 105) (127, __. | eRe (127, 945) 
) Miscellaneous parasite inves- 
Ps, cin sca pcm cae aenpice (44, 142) NR I inictnryacinnnres (44, 479) 
IN iis ns nirotapenads 3, 709, 477 3, 698, 000 —17,000 3, 681, 000 
2. Animal disease control and eradication: 
a. Eradicating tuberculosis and brucel- 
Ek Gknl dakamiadnamaasnetecsie 5, 747, 479 6, 308, 710 —40, 000 6, 268, 710 
b. Eradicating scabies -_-...........-.---.- 109, (8 | eae eee 173, 
Cc. Eradieating cattle ticks. .........---.- 299, 291 EE chi tg watorecss ‘ 
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Statement of obligations under allotments and other funds 





Estimated | Estimated 
Item bli 





1952 


tions obligations, 
1953 





aeaing, agreements, hog cholera virus and serum, Agricultural 
Administration: To provide for maintenance of adequate 
supplies of hog cholera virus and anti-hog cholera serum for the 
protection of swine producers 
tural Marketing Act (RMA —Title Tt) poms (Bureau 
of Animal Industry): Marketing research and service - : 
Working Fund, Agriculture, Agricultural Research Administration 
(Bureau of Animal Industry): 
Advanced from Atomic Energy Commission: 
For research on the metabolism of the embryo and the effect 
of internal radiations_...__......_. 56322 AT EEE TE 
For research on effect of radiations on chickens with special 
reference to egg production and other physiological factors 
Advanced from Quartermaster Corps, Department of the _— 
For processing animals under Foreign aid program_______....._--- 





Total, working fund, agriculture, Agricultural Research Ad- 
ministration 








Inspection of Animal Foods, Bureau of Animal Industry, Agricul- 
tural Research Administration (trust fund): For inspection and 
certification of animal foods upon application of an interested 
party, which service is financed by fees which are covered into the 

reasury as a special trust fund and made available for the pay- 
ment of expenses and refunds in connection with the work pro- 
vided for under cooperative agreements 

Expenses, feed and attendants for animals in quarantine, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture (Bureau of Animal Industry) (trust fund): 
For expenses for feed and attendants for animals in quarantine at 
request of the importer which service is financed by fees which are 
covered into the Treasury as a special trust fund and made avail- 
able for expenses in connection with the work 


Total, trust funds 


3, 741 
103, 741 








Obligations under reimbursements from Governmental and other 
agencies: 
Salaries and es het Ee, ers eiie Kaban cieeicbaboteaae Se 
Meat inspection services. 
Agricultural Marketing Act_ 


335, 500 











3, 558,800 | 3, 612, 300 
8, 793, 115 | 3, 735, 641 





Total, obligations under allotments and other funds......_-.-_. 2, 917, 222 


a Lf 








1 This work is presently financed under ‘‘Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Animal Industry, Agricultural 
Research Administration.” 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. Srvus. I appreciate very much the opportunity to make a 
general statement to you about our Bureau. I have been before you 
people often enough in the past so that you know I am enthusiastic 
about the Bureau of Animal Industry. 

I think it is a fine organization. I think we have good personnel, 
good esprit de corps, a good record, a good program and a good future. 

We realize that we still have a tough job. We pointed that out 
before and we will point it out again. Our country is still the same 
size it was last year, but there are 2,000,000 more people to feed and 
there will be 2,000,000 more next year. 

We have in the past 50 years just about held our own in feeding the 
people of the United States. We have not held our own in red meat, 
but we have increased some in the other categories, so that we are 
getting about the same amount of animal protein that we were 50 
years ago. 

We know this job will become harder as time goes on because the 
population pressure will be greater and greater. 
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We believe very strongly that we must feed our people well if we 
are to have a stable, enduring government and if we are. to have a 
healthy, prosperous people. History shows very clearly that when 


hunger and malnutrition march shoulder to shoulder, revolution is 


not far behind. 
The day that our people go to bed hungry will be the day that we 


will hear serious rumblings against our present form of government. 


I have a chart here and I would like to point out to you briefly 
something on our meat consumption in this country. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I would like to say I just received a letter this 
morning along the same line of reasoning. A good farmer in my 
district wanted to know when the selective service would wake up 
and realize that we need production of food in this country as well as 
production of munitions. He then went on to tell me and show me 
how selective service has been draining the farms in his neighborhood 
of needed labor—absolutely needed to operate the farms—and he is 
just wondering when the country will wake up. That is along your 
line of reasoning that if we do not produce the food we will pay very 
dearly for it some day in this country. 

Dr. Simms. If history records anything it records that people who 
are not well fed do not live in countries that have stable governments. 

Mr. Anprerson. Excuse me, Mr. Chairman, for interrupting. 

Dr. Simms. This chart goes back a little further than some of our 
charts. Here is our meat consumption in this country by decades. 
We ate more red meat in the decade 1901 to 1910 than we have any 
decade since then. We have about 152 pounds as an average per 
year. It went down until the 1941-50 decade when it came back up 
again. Not up to the 1901 level, but it came up considerably. 

Part of that increase is because a portion of feed produced in this 
decade (1931-40) was carried over and fed in this one (1941-50). So 
if we had used up all our feed for 1931-40, this bar (1931-40) would 
have been a little higher and this one (1941-50) would have been a 
little shorter. 

In addition to that, however, I would call vour attention to the fact 
that at the beginning of the century we were exporting from 13 to 
15 pounds of meat for every man, woman, and child in the country. 
Our exports have gradually gone down until now—we have not in- 
dicated exports on any of the other bars here—the exports and im- 
ports practically equal each other. 

At the present time insofar as our red meats are concerned, we 
have dropped from a production of about 166 or 167 pounds per 
person in the country per year, to somewhere around 145 or 146 in 
this last decade. 

Now last year at the beginning of the 1951-60 decade, we were 
considerably under this in meat consumption. Our consumption of 
red meats last year probably was about 140 pounds and it will prob- 
ably be just a little better than that this vear from the best estimates 
we have. 

In other words, we are starting this decade at a little lower level. 

So, taking the 50 years, we have actually gone down about 12 per- 
cent in our production of red meat per capita. It is not serious as 
vet, but if this tendency continues, the time is not too far in the 
future when we will not have as much red meat for our people as 
they actually need and desire. 
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I would like to call attention again to a thing that I point out 
every year when I come before you. Our work is a twofold job. We 
do research work which is helping our farmers, ranchers, and packers, 
to produce and distribute a bountiful supply of wholesome meat; 
and we apply this research in keeping our livestock healthy, 

I would like to discuss just two things under research and then 
point out very briefly some of the work concerned with animal disease 
control and eradication. 

X-DISEASE 


About 12 years ago there were published accounts of a new disease 
in livestock. It was known as X-disease, or hyperkeratosis. 

It was first recognized as a specific disease up in New York State 
about 12 or 13 or 14 years ago. They published one or two papers 
on it. It was not very long until it had been seen in another State 
or two and then each year, beginning about 1941 or 1942, it appeared 
in another State and then in another, so that by 1946 or 1947 we were 
considerably concerned over it. Not because it was killing a large 
number of animals, because it was not, but because it was something 
that was spreading; we did not know what was causing it; we did not 
know how or why it was spreading. 

On a certain ranch in Texas, for instance, they had had cattle for 50 
youre and then all of a sudden cattle were dying with this so-called 

-disease. 

In 1948 we called a conference on this disease here in Washington. 
We invited all the interested research workers of the experiment sta- 
tions to come and discuss it. We had no funds to support research 
on this problem. Cornell was spending a little money on it, but there 
was practically no research work being done off the Cornell campus 
and there was not very much there. 

In conference with us the research workers laid out a proposed 
coupes research program on X-disease, or hyperkeratosis in 
cattle. 

The program, as these research workers outlined it, has been fol- 
lowed fairly closely since that time. We were fortunate in securing 
some Federal funds for research during the next year after that con- 
ference. These funds were distributed according to the plan that the 
research workers themselves laid down. That is to say, the tunds 
were allocated to the experiment stations that were doing this work. 
The distribution was according to the pattern that the research 
workers themselves suggested. 

At the present time we have 16 experiment stations who have signed 
cooperative agreements to study X-disease. Five of these are getting 
funds from us. We said, ‘“‘Here’s the money we have. You people 
distribute it with our counsel and suggestions.”’ 

Very active work is under way at seven or eight of the experiment 
stations. We have retained enough of this money to employ just 
one man whom we call a coordinator. Progress has been remarkable. 
The disease had been produced experimentally at, at least, three or 
four of the experiment stations. At one station they produced it by 
feeding pellets—pelleted food—and another place by feeding hay 
grown at a certain place. At another station they produced it by 
feeding a concentrated feed on sale in the State. 
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In the case of these pellets, they were made with ordinary feed so 
we have no reason to believe that it was in the original alfalfa that 
went in it or the original corn, but rather that it was some contami- 
nant. 

Workers have produced the disease experimentally with a wood 
preservative. We found that a similar disease or probably exactly 
the same thing, had been seen in barns in Germany where a certain 
wood preservative had been used. We secured some of that wood and 
brought it over here and produced the disease by placing cattle in a 
barn that had this wood as a part of the structure. We used that 
wood preservative in another stall and produced the disease again. 

In other words, we know enough about the causative agent so 
that we are quite sure that it is some chemical or group of chemicals 
not present in feed ordinarily. It has come either through abnor- 
mality of the growing plant or through contamination. We can be 
sure now that it is not an infectious disease. It is just a question 
of time, 1 vear or 5 years, until we will have the answer. 

One of these days we will be able to come in here and tell you we 
have found the cause of this disease; and that if we get a certain 
material or group of materials out of commerce, we will control X 
disease. 

I am glad to tell you that story about X disease for two or three 
reasons. One is, it isa program that is moving along and is successful. 
We do not talk to you too much about the ones where we do not get 
results, but this is one where we are getting results. 

Mr. Wuirten. I would like to interrupt to say that finding what is 
not the answer is sometimes just as valuable and is certainly one of the 
steps toward finding the answer. 

Dr. Srums. Yes, and, of course, one of the big questions here was, is 
it a transmissible disease, is it infectious and should we quarantine the 
barns? You can see how serious it would be if we quarantined every 
barn where this disease was present and then found out it was not an 
infectious disease. 

Another thing I like to point out is that we have not followed the 
popular idea in developing this program. In other words, we have 
not tried to build an empire in the Bureau of Animal Industry. 

Instead of using these funds in our own Bureau, they have been used 
through our collaborators. Why? Because we thought we could buy 
more for our dollars at the places where they were already working 
than we could buy for those same dollars spent in our own Bureau. 
The results are that all of these States are putting in a fairly large 
amount of money. We are putting in now only a small part of the 
total support for the work with X-disease. 


COMMERCIAL BROILER INDUSTRY 


A second research program I would like to discuss briefly is the 
fairy story of agriculture, the commercial broiler industry. Twenty 
years ago we were not producing enough broilers to consider it even an 
industry. We were producing less than a pound of broilers for each 
man, woman, and child in the country; less than $15,000,000 total 
income coming from broilers in 1934. Last year we produced and 
sold $600,000,000 worth of commercial broilers. 
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From a comparative standpoint, broilers brought the producers 
as much money last year as the total income to producers from apples, 
peaches, and oranges combined. As I say, this is a fairy story. 

I would like to point out on these charts one or two points concerning 
broilers. 

This chart shows the growth of broiler production as compared 
with beef. We were producing such a small quantity of broilers in 
1934 that we have just a line here to represent that year’s production. 
Total beef production was more than 100 times commercial broiler 
production. 

By 1950 the broiler production had grown to where it was a little 
more than 10 percent of the beef production. 

In 1951—and we do not yet have the official figures for last year— 
broiler production increased about 20 percent over 1950. In 1952 the 
predictions are that we will increase another 8 or 9 percent. 

Therefore, during this year we will probably produce about 12 per- 
cent or maybe 13 percent as much broiler meat as we produce beef, 
coming up from practically nothing, 18 years ago. 

Here is a very interesting side line on that production. This chart 
shows a comparison of the price of beef and the price of broilers during 
this period. The price of broilers back in 1934 was about 17 cents a 
pound; beef was about 4 cents a pound. ‘A chicken in every pot” in 
those days was a sign of affluence. You could not eat chicken shlese 
you were really in the top brackets. 

What happened to the price since then? Beef has constantly gone 
up so that in 1950 beef was 23 cents a pound and broilers were 27 
cents a pound. 

In other words, the price of broilers during this period of constantly 
DEEANeInE production has constantly gone down on a comparative 
yasis. 

Mr. Wuirren. Compared to the purchasing value of the dollar the 
price was about 17 cents back then and it would be perhaps 7 cents 
today, would it not? 

Dr. Simms. That is right; yes. But in spite of that constant 
decreasing in price on the market, broiler production has gone up 
year by year. 

Why is this happening? Why did we not produce broilers when we 
could get 17 cents for broilers and only four cents for beef? 

The answer is that we did not have the know-how to produce 
broilers 20 years ago. The man who tried to produce these birds on a 
commercial scale paid an enormous toll to diseases. Problems like 
pullorum disease, fowlpox, and coccidiosis took a very heavy toll. 
And then the birds that escaped the diseases suffered from mal- 
nutrition. Rickets, slipped tendons, vitamin-A deficiency, and so on 
also took a heavy toll. It was an extremely hazardous business. 
Through research we have found the answers to many of these 
problems. We are still finding answers, so that the broiler people are 

still moving forward, even though the price is going down each year. 

The 1951 prices of beef and broilers were almost exactly the same. 

Mr. ANprERSEN. Is most of this broiler production in the vicinity of 
large industrial areas? 

Dr. Simms. No. First it was over in the Del-Mar-Va section. 
About 50 percent of it was produced in Delaware, Virginia, and Mary- 
land. It has now dropped to 25 percent in that section. The 
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heaviest broiler-producing State in the Union last year was probably 
Georgia. Delaware had been leading, but I think Georgia moved 
ahead or at least caught up with Delaware last year. Texas is a high- 
producing broiler State now. Texas is in, I think, about fifth or sixth 
position. 

Mr. Wuirren. We are probably far down the list in Mississippi. 

Dr. Stmms. Mississippi has moved forward extremely rapidly in 
the last 3 years. They had almost no broiler business in Mississippi 
5 years ago. Last year growers in Mississippi received about $15 
million for their broilers. This was more than Georgia’s cash receipts 
for both peaches and watermelons. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Will that broiler business or production not move, 
generally speaking, toward the areas where the feed is available? 

Dr. Stums. It is moving to some extent in that direction. Indiana 
has developed a very considerable broiler industry. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. It would be cheaper to pay the freight on the 
broilers than upon all the food they consume. 

Mr. Wurrren. How far would a veterinarian get today who was 
dependent on treating mules as a means of livelihood? 

Dr. Simms. He could not get anywhere. 

Mr. Wuirren. He could not buy one of these cheap broilers, 
could he? 

Dr. Simms. No. 

Down in Arkansas they have a “chicken of tomorrow” contest. 
Last year they had 16,000 baby chicks that went in this contest. 
They marketed all but 600 of them. Their death loss was thus about 
4 percent. When those chicks were 10 weeks old, their average 
weight was just a little over 3 pounds. They had eaten just a little 
under 8 pounds of feed per chicken. In other words, they made a 
pound of broiler on less than 3 pounds of feed and made it in 10 weeks. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Now, you have answered my question there. I 
think it would be good business to put those plants where we produce 
the grains and the feeds and ship out the broilers rather than ship the 
feed. 

Dr. Simms. We do find that the broiler business is increasing ma- 
terially in the States where the feed is grown. We are not through. 
We are still making progress in broiler production. 

Just recently our bureau has found that the control of light makes 
for more rapid and economical growth of broilers. Maybe we can 
add another 2, 3, or 5 percent to the broilers we can get per pound of 
feed. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. It is interesting to see how they stay in pens all 
the time, without even coming into contact with the earth. 

Dr. Simms. That is right; and one man can take care of an enormous 
number of chickens. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. It is a sort of a machine production. 

Dr. Stums. This broiler production has supplemented red meat so 
that our people are still being fairly well fed. I will not go into egg 
production, but we have moved ahead there. 

These two are examples of some of the things that are being done. 
I want to make this very clear. We do not claim credit in the Bureau 
of Animal Industry for having done all of this research work. It was 
done in our Bureau, at the different experiment stations, and, in some 
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cases, by industrial plants. We have done our full share of the work. 
We have furnished some leadership. 

Mr. AnDERSEN. What grades of chickens are best adapted—would 
you say the Rhode Island Reds are pretty good breeds for that 
purpose? Or possibly the Plymouth Rocks? 

Dr. Simms. I would say probably the New Hampshires are being 
used more than any other single breed of broilers. Dr. Byerly is here 
and could answer that. 

Dr. Byerty. That is correct; and due to the fact that we are selling 
a good many chickens already cut up, the white meats are coming 
back again, but the New Hampshire is the most popular group. 

Dr. Simms. I could point out a large number of other projects that 
we have under way or have worked on. I know I have told these 
stories to you often enough so it would be more or less a waste of time, 
but I did want to point out just two or three things that have come 
from our research. 


RESULTS OF APPLICATION OF RESEARCH 


Now, I would like to discuss very briefly some of the results of the 

application of this research by our Bureau. 

ear after year we have told you that no severe foreign disease had 
been introduced into this country and established here in the preceding 
year. In other words, through applying the knowledge that we have 
developed in research in this country and in other areas, we have had 
the know-how to keep those foreign diseases out. We know how to 
keep them out with minimum interference with normal commerce. 
It is important to have a normal flow of commerce with our neighbor- 
ing and other countries. 

Just recently I had a letter from a veterinarian from one of our 
colleges who was working in one of the underdeveloped countries on 
our Point 4 Program. He made the statement that perhaps the thing 
that he had learned that would be of the most value to him was the 
extreme importance to the United States of keeping out these diseases 
that he was seeing daily in this country in which he was working. He 
said in the next paragraph that he knew that if we did not maintain 
the same protection of our borders in the future that we had in the 
past, this country would have the same diseases that he was seeing. 

I mention border protection because this is becoming an increasingly 
difficult job for us. We know that commerce by air is increasing 
constantly. We know that people who come from foreign countries 
by air get here very quickly. Everyday they bring in fresh meats. 
There are fresh meats from countries in which foot-and-mouth disease 
is present. The customs people and the plant-quarantine people work 
very closely with us on this. We think we intercept nearly all of this 
meat and get it cremated. 

I do not doubt but that we miss a little of it occasionally. But we 
are doing the best job we can. The fact that we are not getting these 
diseases shows that the job is being done fairly well. This is a thing 
that does not carry any glamor to it; it is just hard work day after day 
and if there are no diseases which show up, nobody ever notices that 
this chap has done a good job. 
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It is only when he fails to do a good job or when the disease gets in 
in spite of his efforts that he gets his picture in the paper. The com- 
ments along with the picture would not be very encouraging. 


CONTROL, PREVENTION, AND ERADICATION OF DISEASES WITHIN STATES 


In addition to protecting our livestock at the ocean, air, and border 
ports, we are working cooperatively with States for the control and 
prevention and eradication of diseases within the States. 

Our work with brucellosis has this year moved forward very rapidly. 
It is very probable that the funds that we have for paying indemnities 
on cattle slaughtered because of infection with brucellosis will be ex- 
hausted before the year is over. The number of animals slaughtered 
because of the disease is increasing and we have every reason to think 
that the demands for this work will continue to increase. 

The city of Chicago has now come out with a regulation that milk 
sold in that city after January 1955 must come from herds in which 
the disease has been or is being controlled. That has meant that the 
amount of work being done in Wisconsin, particularly, and in Illinois 
and Indiana too, is being increased remarkably. 

Pittsburgh is coming out with such an order. We have understood 
unofficially that St. Louis is about to issue the same regulation and, 
of course, as other cities come in, there will be more and more brucel- 
losis-control work under way. 

We think the work is making good progress. The amount found 
has gradually decreased since the war. We are down to a little over 
half the percentage that we had in the year 1945-46. 


SHEEP SCABIES 


One other bit of our field work that I would like to mention is 
sheep scabies. You may remember there was an increase in our 
appropriation for sheep-scabies work last year. We are spending 
that, not in the Western States where they have the biggest sheep 
population, but largely in the two States of Louisiana and Mississippi, 
States which are not big sheep States, but centers of infection from 
which the disease has spread to other areas. 

We are working in those two States, thinking if we get rid of the 
disease there we can prevent the spread from those small farm flocks. 
Then it will be easier to work the other States. We are making good 
progress with the funds that are available. We have high hopes that 
we will be able to clean up sheep scabies entirely in those two States 
within a relatively short period in the future. 


MEAT INSPECTION 


Another one of our activities is, of course, our meat-inspection 
work. I know that this will be of particular interest. I will just 
mention it briefly here and say that we are very much pleased by the 
fact that our meat inspection continues to be recognized internation- 
ally as being the best service of this type offered anywhere in the world. 

We are constantly having people from foreign countries either write 
to us or come to, us to see what our meat inspection organization is 
and how it is being handled. 





FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE 


Finally, I would like to say just a little bit about foot-and-mouth 
disease. 

I was in Mexico 2 or 3 weeks ago. I think the situation is about 
as good as it can possibly be expected to be. We have seen but one 
outbreak in the last 12 months. Our inspection crews are seeing the 
livestock in the quarantined areas at regular intervals, and we ne 
every reason to believe that if foot-and-mouth disease was prevalent 
anywhere in Mexico, our people would find it. 

It is encouraging to know that the last two outbreaks were reported 
by the owners. They did not wait for our people to come and find 
it. As soon as they saw what looked like foot-and-mouth disease, 
they let us know about it. 

In other words, that shows that we are getting good cooperation, 
which we think it very encouraging indeed. 

We think we are beginning to see the light in Mexico. You and I 
know that it looked like an awfully tough job when we went down 
there. The editor of one agricultural paper made a statement that. 
nobody but the simple-minded folks who worked for the Department. 
of Agriculture could think that they could ever go to Mexico and 
stamp the disease out. We like to be simple-minded. We like to 
think that the difficulties are not so great that we cannot overcome 
them. 

Our research work in foot-and-mouth disease which has been carried 
on in Europe has been handicapped in the last several months by the 
occurrence of a very severe outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease in 
those countries. They have, of necessity, had to slow down their 
research work and devote all of their time to the production of vac- 
cines. So some of the experiments that we had planned had to be 
postponed until we can use more of their space. 

We still have people doing laboratory work over there. They are 
doing good work, but we are not doing quite the things that we had in 
mind as an aid to our own problems and are not making the progress 
we could have made if Europe had not undergone this outbreak which 
showed up there about a year ago and which has been extremely 
severe. 

Mr. Horan. Do I understand that is a new type? 

Dr. Simms. They have a new strain or new type of virus in Western 
Europe. When it showed up, they were not rigged up to make 
vaccine against that particular strain. They vaccinated with the 
vaccines they had on hand and the disease continued to spread. 
They then took material to the laboratories and studied it. All this 
time, of course, it was spreading. After they found it was a new 
strain it took some time to get into vaccine production. 

Now, most of the laboratories are turning out vaccine in fairly 
large amounts and they have probably seen the peak of the out- 
break, but it is still very bad in Western Germany, Belgium, Holland, 
Denmark, some little bit in Sweden and, of course, in France and 
Switzerland. All of those countries have had a relatively large amount 
of foot-and-mouth disease in the last 12 months. 

That completes the statement that I wanted to make-about the 
general work of the Bureau. 
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In connection with research on foot-and-mouth disease, what is the 
situation with regard to Mexico? Have you utilized the laboratories 
which they built down there and are they continuing their work? 

Dr. Simms. We are doing no research on foot-and-mouth disease i in 
Mexico at the present time, because when the disease stopped appear- 
ing in the field so that we were not making foot-and-mouth vaccine 
any more we destroyed all the virus that we had there. 

Mr. Wurrren. Was that required by the Mexican Government or 
was that our own decision? 

Dr. Simms. That was the general understanding of the Mexicans and 
the Americans when we went to work there. 

Mr. Wuirren. The virus is such a terrific thing that the only safe 
course was to destroy all the virus in Mexico. 

Dr. Sims. Yes. 

Mr. Wuirren. And as these two new outbreaks have occurred you 
have used eradication rather than inoculations. 

Dr. Simms. That is right. 1 might say this for the record: In the 
last few outbreaks the diagnosis of foot-and-mouth disease was made 
in Mexico and then was confirmed by sending material to the labora- 
tory in England which is particularly well equipped to identify viruses. 

Mr. Wuirvren. Is that the laboratory which has been aboard ship? 

Dr. Simms. That is the offspring of the one that they had on a ship 
at one time. Dr. Galloway is in charge of it. He appeared before 
the Agriculture Committee at one time here. 

Mr. Wuirrgn. Have the Mexican people shown any disappoint- 
ment at not being able to fully utilize these laboratory buildings which 
they helped to construct? 

Dr. Sumas. I think insofar as the present regime is concerned that 
they are fully aware of the danger that might result from bringing in 
the virus. 

Mr. Wurrren. What money have you spent down there? Do we 
have a separate item on that this year? 

Dr. Simms. Yes, there is a statement here. All told our Pureau has 
spent on the foot-and-mouth program up until the first of this vear 
just about $98 million. Then, in addition to that, there have been 
expenses in connection with the meat-canning program which was 
not, of course, a part of our Bureau’s activities. 

Mr. Wuirren. Is this a final report? Of course, we know anything 
that comes up in the future that needs attention will have it. Is this 
sufficiently complete as it goes into the record at this time, indicating 
what the over-all expenditures to meet this problem have been, with 
only minor expenditures expected in the future. 

Dr. Stums. If there are no more outbreaks, we are hopeful that 
perhaps for the fiscal vear 1953 our expenses in Mexico will be consider- 
ably less than in 1952. That is a big ‘“‘if,’? however. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. When did you complete your last vaccination in 
Mexico? 

Dr. Simms. We completed vaccination in July 1950 with the excep- 
tion of just a few animals. 

Mr. AnpErRSEN. And there have been no outbreaks since? 

Dr. Stums. There was one outbreak in December 1950 and another 
last August. 

Mr. ANpreRSEN. Of a general nature? 
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Dr. Simms. No, there has been no spread of the disease since then. 
Mr. ANDERSEN. That does not mean you are gradually securing 
immunity due to the vaccination. 


Dr. Sims. No, sir, the vaccination gives protection only for a 
short while. 

Mr. ANpERSEN. About 4 months at the most? 

Dr. Srus. That is right, and we have every reason to believe that 
all the animals in the old infected territory at the present time are 
susceptible to foot-and-mouth disease. In other words, we look at it 
like this: We have 17 million test animals in Mexico now, in the 
quarantined area, and if there is any virus left there, we think some 
of those animals will come in contact with it sooner or later and 
develop the disease. Then it will spread to other animals and we 
will have an outbreak. We are watching those animals. We are in 
the period now where there is nothing spectacular about it any more, 
no more big headlines, but this is really the critical period. We have 
let the immunity exhaust itself and now all of the animals are sus- 
ceptible, and they are running in areas where the disease has been in 
the past. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. How long can that virus remain alive? 

Dr. Simms. The virus has remained outside the animal’s body in 
this country, in an outbreak in California, for almost a year. Whether 
it could remain alive that long in Mexico under their conditions of 
dryness and sunlight, might be problematical. In the case in Cali- 
fornia it was in hay in a barn where it was protected from the sun. 

Mr. Roserts. In answer to your request of Dr. Simms, I think it 
should be made clear that the provision for foot-and-mouth disease 
in this budget lags 2 years, so that we will be up here for another 
year or two, to seek reimbursement for current operations. 

Mr. Whitten. We understood that was true. 

Dr. Stums. This is a statement of our actual expenditures as of 
December 31, 1951, about $98 million. 

Mr. Wuirten. | believe I will ask that the justification statements 
for this program be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


Eradication of foot-and-mouth disease and other contagious diseases of animals and 
poultry 


Notes canceled, 1952, covering advances made and expenses in- 

curred by Commodity Credit Corporation through June 30, 1950_ $32, 700, 000 
Notes to be canceled, 1953, covering advances made and expenses 

incurred by Commodity Credit Corporation through June 30, 


SR eb coin cc chcamapaek Yb else tke ee ennusehiede bea areenP 11, 240, 532 
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Obligations, 1951, for which request for cancellation of notes is requested in 1953 
budget estimates - 


1. Cooperation with the Government of Mexico in the control and 
eradication of foot-and-mouth disease: 
Payments made to the Mexican-United States 
Commission for the eradication of foot-and- 
mouth disease in Mexico 
Direct Federal expenses for program in Mexico. 5, 031, 356 


' $7, 776, 356 
. Enforcement of Mexican border quarantines 2, 501, 770 


. Inspection at public stockyards and in the field 329, 845 
. Research on foot-and-mouth disease_______-___-_- ; 172, 800 
5. Canned meats and meat products program: 
Administrative costs $38, 252 
Handling expenses in connection with disposal 
of canned meat purchased in northern Mex- 
ico paid. directly by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation _ - Ee eats 317, 482 
Sapletecharreleecinnnerteviend 355, 734 
6. Interest costs, fiscal year 1951 on prior-year advances 566, 284 
Total obligations. ___- po lovable : 11, 702, 789 
Prior-vear balance aveilable in 1951 La hee Megae aS $443, 616 
Less 1951 balance available in 1952 pats ae — 254, 593 


—— —189, 023 
Adjustments in value of canned meat inventory-_-__- PR — 273, 234 


Total, notes to be canceled _ _ -_ _- bine AS es Daeg age: 11, 240, 532 
Estimated obligations, 1952, for which request will be submitted in 1954 budget 
estimates to reimburse Commodity Credit Corporation 


. Cooperation with the Government of Mexico in the control and 
eradication of foot-and-mouth disease________._..___-_-_-__- $4, 581, 419 
. Enforcement of Mexican border quarantine : 1, 860, 000 
. Inspection at public stockyards and in the field 311, 072 
. Research on foot-and-mouth disease 225, 000 
5. Canned meats and meat products program (handling and adminis- 
trative costs involved in completing the liquidation of this 
program) : 


Interest: 
Interest on $32,700,000 for period Julv 1 to August 
31, 1951 (date of passage of 1952 Agriculture 
Appropriation Act which canceled notes cover- 
ing advances in fiscal vear 1950) $79, 842 
Interest on $10,630,000 (the amount of the trans- 
fers in the fiscal year 1951) for period. July 1, 
1951, to June 30, 1952 159, 450 
Interest to June 30, 1952, on periodic advances 
during the fiscal vear 1952 which it is anticipated 
will total $7,025,000 


This estimate is tentative because of uncertainties regarding the program, 
particularly the extent of the need for inspection or eradication measures in the 
case of discovery of any further outbreak of the disease. 
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STratus oF PROGRAM 


COOPERATION WITH MEXICO IN CONTROL AND ERADICATION OF 
FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE 


History and development: The existence of foot-and-mouth disease in Mexico 
was confirmed December 26, 1946. Legislation authorizing the Secretary of 
Agriculture to cooperate with the Government of Mexico to eradicate, suppress, 
or control the outbreak was approved February 28, 1947 (21 U. 8. C. 114b—e—d). 
The Mexican-United States Commission for the Eradication of Foot-and-Mouth 
Disease was established through an exchange of diplomatic notes between the two 
governments on March 17 and 18, 1947. The first appropriation ($9,000,000) for 
cooperative work with Mexico was approved March 27, 1947. Commission offices. 
were established in Mexico City on April 10, 1947. 

The original plan of eradication included the slaughter and burial of infected 
and exposed animals, the maintenance of quarantines, and disinfection operations— 
practically the same methods that had been used with success during outbreaks 
in the United States. The plan of eradication provided for the payment of in- 
demnities, based on fair appraised value, for all cattle, swine, sheep, and goats 
destroyed. Mexican and United States veterinarians, technicians, appraisers, 
and paymasters generally worked in pairs under the direction of the Joint Com- 
mission. The Mexican National Army aided the campaign by providing protec- 
tive services and quarantine enforcement. 

Slaughtering operations were going forward at the rate of about 50,000 animals 
a week in November 1947, yet the spread of the disease to new areas showed that 
local quarantine restrictions were not being enforced. A strong sentiment was 
developing among the Mexican people and their officials for a change to a less 
drastic program. An appraisal at that time indicated that a continuation of the 
plan, without modification, to eradicate the disease from Mexico might mean the 
destruction of between 4,500,000 and 5,000,000 cattle and a similar number of 
swine, sheep, and goats. Mexican officials presented to the Commission their 
conclusion that the country could not stand the economie shock of this wholesale 
destruction. 

After detailed study of the program, the Joint Commission agreed to a change, 
effective November 26, 1947. The principal features of the revised program as 
agreed upon at that time included: 

) strengthening quarantine enforcement, particularly the lines at the 

northern and southern boundaries of the main infected area; 

(2) conducting extensive inspections to determine where infection exists; 

(3) prompt disposal, by slaughter, of infected and directly exposed animals in 
centers of active infection located in the work areas; 

(4) cleaning and disinfection of premises, of trucks, cars, and other things 
that had been exposed to the disease and might harbor the virus; and 

(5) vaccination of healthy susceptible animals to build up resistance to the 
disease. 

The Department also undertook to furnish a market outlet for cattle in northern 
Mexico in the form of canned meat, as a precautionary measure to prevent spread 
of foot-and-mouth disease to northern Mexico and the United States. This 
program was initiated following recommendations by the Department Industry 
Advisory Committee on Foot-and-Mouth Disease and by members of the sub- 
committees on foot-and-mouth disease of both Houses of Congress who visited 
Mexico. 

Vaccination program: Following the change in program, immediate attempts 
were made to obtain suitable vaccine from countries maintaining production 
facilities. It was necessary to obtain vaccine made from type A virus, and, as 
quickly as possible, the Mexican variant of type A virus was supplied the pro- 
ducing countries for use in the production of vaccine for Mexico. Supplies of 
vaccines were limited and the problems of shipping and maintaining controlled 
refrigeration of the product while in transit seriously hampered the application of 
this phase of the program. It was also necessary that all vaccines, before use in 
the field, be tested for innocuity, to make certain that the product was safe for use, 
and for potency, to be sure the product was reasonably effective when used under 
conditions existing in Mexico. Vaccinations were begun in selected areas which 
were most in need of reinforeement. One million six hundred and forty-four 
thousand six hundred and nineteen doses of vaccine were purchased from Argen- 
tina, Denmark, the Netherlands, and Switzerland. 

In order to produce vaccine in Mexico it became necessary to establish facilities. 
This was expedited by sending equipment, supplies, and personnel from the 
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United States who had been trained in Europe in connection with the research 
work there. The first vaccine actually produced in Mexico was in May 1948. 
By the end of June 1948 three lots of vaccine, comprising 45,000 doses, had been 
produced and facilities developed for production of increasing amounts in succeed- 
ing months. The work of vaccine production and testing was greatly speeded up 
so that within a few months the Commission was able to supply its entire needs. 
It was possible to produce over 5,000,000 doses in 1 month when necessary. 
Very rigid laboratory tests of the vaccine produced in Mexico indicated that the 
Commission vaccine was as good quality as can be made under present techniques. 
The total amount of vaccine produced in Mexico was 53,324,000 doses (represents 
full doses for cattle—one half this dosage is used for small animals). Vaccine 
production was terminated in April 1950. 

Susceptible animals in the quarantined zone were vaccinated three times and 
most of them were vaccinated four times. Mass vaccinations were completed by 
July 31, 1950, with only a small number of clean-up vaccinations thereafter until 
cessation of the vaccination program in October 1950. Vaccinations totaled 
60,130,189. 


Current Activities: 

1. Quarantine lines are being maintained across Mexico at the northern and 
southern extremities of the affected area to prevent movement from 
within the quarantined area of cattle, sheep, swine, goats, fresh meat, 
animal products, and other things that might carry the virus of foot-and- 
mouth disease. At each road crossing of the lines, quarantine stations 
are maintained with Mexican military personnel for enforcement and 
Commission personnel to inspect for the presence of prohibited animals 
or animal products and to disinfect vehicles. Where the railroads cross 
the quarantine lines, similar quarantine enforcement posts are main- 
tained at the nearest stations within the quarantined area. Along the 
quarantine lines between rail and road crossings there is a thin patrol of 
Mexican Army personnel as a deterrent against illegal movements. At 
the eastern end of the northern quarantine line in the rich Huasteca 
cattle fattening area about 130 miles of the line have been fenced. The 
quarantine lines are so placed that they represent the division of traffic 
as to direction in normal commerce. Thus, concentration of the quaran- 
tine effort at the main highway and rail crossings has effectively held 
the disease from spreading across the quarantine lines. 

Restrictive quarantines are placed immediately on all premises 
where active infection is encountered to protect against spread of the 
infection. This quarantine is maintained until the animals have been 
destroyed, the premises thoroughly cleaned and disinfected, and absence 
of the infection proved with test animals. 

2. Repeated inspections are being made throughout the quarantined area, 
including as nearly as possible all the susceptible animals (cattle, sheep, 
swine, and goats). It is not possibie to inspect every animal each time; 
however, repetition of the inspections, constant watchfulness in the 
areas, and the employment of Spanish-speaking United States livestock 
inspectors have permitted quite an accurate evaluation of the existence 
or nonexistence of the disease. An arrangement has been worked out 
whereby each inspection team is assigned a definite area. Members of 
the teams thus gain close acquaintance with the people of the area, and 
full knowledge of the numbers, classes, and location of livestock. It is 
believed that this arrangement has resulted in a much higher percentage 
of the animals being inspected, as well as in a much better relationship 
with the farmers and other local people. A great many reports of sus- 
picious illnesses of animals are now received from the farmers. These 
inspection teams are regularly inspecting from 7 to 10 million animals 
each month 

When diseases are encountered which are suspected as foot-and-mouth 
disease special local quarantines are instituted, thorough inspections 
and field tests are made, and samples are forwarded to Mexico City for 
laboratory tests. Most of these samples (about 40 per month during 
fiscal year 1951) are found to represent some condition other than 
foot-and-mouth disease. The condition most usually encountered is 
vesicular stomatitis which affects cattle and horses with symptoms 
very closely resembling foot-and-mouth disease. If on any occasion 
the sample should turn out to be foot-and-mouth disease infection, the 
most thorough cleaning and disinfecting procedures are used immedi- 
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ately in the laboratories to kill the virus and prevent any spread into 

surrounding premises. The necessary quarantine, slaughter, disin- 
fection, and other measures are immediately taken on the premises where 
the disease is found. 

3. Slaughter operations were performed almost daily from October 1948 to 
the middle of April 1949. Several of the outbreaks were quite extensive 
and located near the northern quarantine line so that great apprehension 
was felt lest the infection break out of control and breach the quarantine 
line. Although the numbers slaughtered daily were small, the total was 
considerable and the infection had a discouraging way of reappearing in 
an area after it had been thought to be under control. 

During the first 6 months of 1949, 7,329 animals were slaughtered 
and buried hecause of infection with or exposure to foot-and-mouth 
disease. During the second 6 months of 1949, the number of animals 
slaughtered was only 695. However, a virulent outbreak in October 
1949, proved to be type O which had not previously been encountered. 
Fortunately, there was no extension of this type from the premises on 
which it was discovered. To clean up the infection found in eastern 
Jalisco in December.1949, 15 animals were slaughtered in January 1950 
and 1 animal was slaughtered early in May 1950 as a precautionary 
measure although foot-and-mouth disease could not be identified as the 
cause of the animal’s illness. In December 1950 and January 1951, 
451 animals were slaughtered due to an outbreak of the disease in the 
State of Veracruz. The eradication of another outbreak in the same 
State in August 1951 involved slaughter of 1,860 animals. Test animals 
have been placed on infected premises to determine whether they can 
be declared safe for restocking. The fact that only two occurrences of 
foot-and-mouth disease have been diagnosed since December 1949 gives 
a@ very encouraging indication that the virus of the disease is in fact. 
being starved out. 

4. Premises have been thoroughly cleaned and disinfected in each case where 
active infection has been found. In addition, barns where cattle and 
other livestock are confined and where it is known that the disease has 
been present at some time since the beginning of the epizootic in 1946, 
are systematically cleaned and disinfected. Disinfection is not beirg 
done in the case of uncovered corrals and open stables where the animals 
are not closely held and where it is considered that the action of sunshine 
and other elements will destroy the virus. 

There is an extensive system of regular cleaning and disinfection of live- 
stock cars and trucks and other vehicles carrying animal products within the 
quarantined area. Also, there is a regular disinfection procedure at high- 
way and rail junctions and airports to protect against accidental carrying 
of the virus from the quarantined area. 

During the fiscal year 1951, a monthly average of about 38,000 trucks, 4,000 
railroad cars, 1,000 boats and barges, 450 planes, and 10,000 other cargo- 


carrying vehicles were cleaned and disinfected. No count was made of 
passenger vehicles. 


ENFORCEMENT OF MEXICAN BORDER QUARANTINE 


An extensive border patrol has been maintained along the entire United States 
boundary to enforce the prohibition against the importation of ruminants, swine, 
and fresh meat from Mexico and the restrictions upon importations of products 
that might bring in the virus of foot-and-mouth disease. The present quarantine 
on the Mexican-United States border is based on Federal legislation that applies 
also to quarantine measures in effect at seaboard ports with respect to other 
countries where foot-and-mouth disease exists. As of July 1, 1951, 440 employees 
were assigned to the border project, a reduction of 101 employees from July 1, 
1950. A further reduction of 112 employees occurred between July 1 and Novem- 
ber 30, 1951. Most of the border is patroled on a basis of one shift of 7 hours 7 
days per week, with additional supervision given as needed at critical points. 
However, in a number of areas where there is good border fence or the condition of 
the range is such that livestock are not apt to be moving to the border, it has been 
ssible to establish alternate-day patrols. Most of the patrols are on horseback 
ut the Bureau has constructed at various points along the border 725.7 miles of 
trail suitable for jeep travel. In those areas most of the patrol is now being done 
by jeep with a saving in manpower because of the greater distances that can be 
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effectively covered by jeep patrol. The jeep trails provide a rapid means of com- 
munication and better opportunity for supervision of the work by the foremen 
and supervisors. 

The entire border is divided into 35 areas with a foreman in charge of each so 
that there is close supervision of the work at all times. Air patrol is used to 
supplement the groun trol. The use of planes, which are under contract to the 
Bureau, has been found extremely helpful in identifying movements of livestock 
at or near the border so that prompt action may be taken to prevent crossing. 
An effective system of communicating from plane to ground patrol has been worked 
out. 

The border-patrol work is carried on in close cooperation with the Bureau of 
Customs and other Federal agencies operating along the border. Following an 
arrangement made in December 1948 some 89 key members of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry’s patrol have been designated as customs agents, thus permitting 
one working relationship and avoidance of duplication of patrol forces along the 
border. 


INSPECTIONS AT PUBLIC STOCKYARDS AND IN THE FIELD TO DETECT IMMEDIATELY 
ANY POSSIBLE INTRODUCTION OF FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE INTO THE UNITED 
STATES 


Inspections are made at public stockyards throughout the United States to 
detect animals showing symptoms resembling those of foot-and-mouth disease 
in order that any appearance of the disease may be quickly ascertained if it should 
enter the country. Early detection of the disease would permit the taking of 
prompt action to prevent its spread. This is necessary to reduce to a minimum 
the possibility that introduction of the disease would remain undetected and 
spread far and wide through unrestricted movement of infected and exposed 
animals. 

Immediate investigations are made of all suspected cases of foot-and-mouth 
disease to detect any possible introduction of the disease into the United States. 
These cases arise in all parts of the country. Since the outbreak of foot-and- 
mouth disease in Mexico, many more cases of animal diseases simulating foot- 
and-mouth disease have been reported throughout the country than previously. 
The investigations so far have, without exception, shown the condition to be 
something other than foot-and-mouth disease. 

During fiscal year 1950 there were unusually large numbers of cases of vesicular 
stomatitis, a disease that very closely resembles foot-and-mouth disease in its 
appearance, although it is far less damaging to the animals. While this condition 
was not diagnosed during fiscal year 1951, numerous reports of suspected cases 
required investigation. A good many other conditions of livestock affecting the 
mouths, feet, and udders are constantly occurring in all parts of the country and 
require immediate and careful investigation to insure against foot-and-mouth 
disease accidentally gaining entrance into the country and remaining undetected. 

The success or failure of the eradication effort, in any outbreak of foot-and-mouth 
disease, depends upon the promptness with which the outbreak is discovered and 
reported and the speed and accuracy of the investigation and diagnosis. In each 
investigation, specially trained Bureau diagnosticians work side by side with 
State livestock sanitary officials who provide local quarantine enforcement. In 
this way, both State and Federal agencies are fully informed and their representa- 
tives are present to meet any emergency. 

Early in 1947 the Bureau gave special training to 12 qualified veterinarians 
located in various parts of the country. These men have served as a nucleus of a 
staff of special diagnosticians to investigate and conduct animal inoculation tests 
in cases of suspected foot-and-mouth disease. An additional 14 veterinarians 
were given this type of training in July and August 1950 so that the area to be 
covered by each man has been very materially reduced. Special training of an 
additional 10 veterinarians is scheduled for February 1952. 

State livestock sanitary officials are consulted in plan-making in order to be 
prepared for instant action should foot-and-mouth disease be found in any part 
of this country. 

The 1953 budget estimate proposes the transfer of this work to the appropriation 

“Salaries and Expenses, Bureau of Animal Industry.” 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH-DISEASE RESEARCH 


Cooperative research liaison is maintained with foreign foot-and-mouth disease 
research stations. Qualified United States personnel are assigned to cooperative 
research in Europe to the extent facilities are available for their work there. 
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Equipment needed for experimental work in these countries, but not available 
there, has been obtained in the United States for cooperative work. Two scien- 
tists are assigned presently to cooperative research at the State Veterinary Re- 
search Institute in Amsterdam, the Netherlands; two are similarly engaged on 
the Island of Lindholm, Denmark, at the Danish Foot-and-Mouth Disease Re- 
search Institute; and two scientists are studying at the Research Institute at 
Pirbright, England. Studies of diagnotie procedures and of modifications of the 
composition and use of vaccine are under way, together with physical and chemi- 
cal investigations of the causative virus. 

Definite progress is being made in fundamental studies of the virus of foot- 
and-mouth disease, the smallest known animal virus. Meanwhile, however, the 
problem has been made even more complex than originally anticipated, since 
three additional distinet types of the virus have been identified at Pirbright, mak- 
ing the present total six. To further complicate the picture there are variations 
within the types that must be considered individually when preparing vaccine 
for combating specific outbreaks. 

Immune serums against foot-and-mouth disease virus types A, O, and C have 
been prepared at Pirbright, England, for checks of the types of virus occurring in 
Mexico. Viruses from Mexico have also been checked as the occasion demanded 
for type determinations at the British laboratories. 

Checks have been made of a proposed test for diagnosis of foot-and-mouth 
disease involving agglutination of blood cells of rats by the virus. The test has 
been found unreliable and too complicated for general use. 

A comprehensive test of the comparative value of vaccines produced with virus 
grown in the laboratory and virus propagated in living cattle is now under way. 
Studies designed to improve techniques of cultivation of virus in the laboratory 
are continuing. Two strains of the virus have been propagated in embryonated 
chicken eggs and several strains have been grown in a fluid medium containing 
mincing tissue from the tongues of normal slaughtered animals. It is hoped that 
less complicated culture procedures may be developed as a substitute for propa- 
gation of the virus in living cattle for processing into vaccine. 

Experimental data acquired in Mexico are to be compiled and analyzed pre- 
paratory to issuance of a technical review of the work accomplished. 

A survey has been made of existing foot-and-mouth disease research establish- 
ments in South America. Limited extension of cooperative research in South 


America, with special emphasis on methods of growing the virus in the laboratory 
is considered both feasible and highly desirable. 

The 1953 budget estimate proposes the transfer of this work to the appropria- 
tion “Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Animal Industry.” 


DISPOSAL OF MEXICAN CANNED MEAT AND MEAT PRODUCTS 


Purchases and sales of canned meat and meat products in northern Mexico 
were begun in fiscal year 1948 and continued in operation until June 13, 1951, 
when arrangements were made for the sale of the remaining stocks held by the 
Department. Purchases of canned meat were initiated when a serious surplus of 
cattle began to develop in northern Mexico whch greatly increased the danger of 
the disease spreading first to that area and then to the United States. The Depart- 
ment lent technical assistance to the Mexican industry in establishing canning 
plants. Purchases were discontinued at the close of February 1950 since it was 
determined that Mexico no longer required such assistance. By that time com- 
mercial sales, including chilled and frozen fresh meat had improved the situation 
in northern Mexico. During the life of the program, a total of 872,293 animals, 
most of which would probably have come to the United States except for the foot- 
and-mouth-disease quarantine, were slaughtered to produce approximately 218.1 
million pounds of canned meat and meat products for sale for use in foreign 
countries. 216.5 million pounds were purchased under this appropriation. 

The facilities of the Production and Marketing Administration were utilized 
in the purchase of canned meat and meat products. The product was turned 
over to the Commodity Credit Corporation for sale, and proceeds from sales 
were credited by the Corporation against funds transferred to the appropriation 
item ‘Eradication of foot-and-mouth disease and other contagious diseases of 
animals and poultry.” 

Department recognition of Mexican Meat Inspection System early in 1951 now 
makes possible importation of cooked meat and cured meat under restrictions. 
meee December 1951 over 52,600,000 pounds of cured boneless meat were 
so imported, subject to further processing at designated establishments having 
Federal inspection to insure the destruction of any virus that might be present. 
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Mexican-United States Commission for the Eradication of Foot-and-Mouth Disease— 


Statement of Commission receipts, disbursements, and available cash as of Dec. 
31, 1951 


Cash and disbursements: 
: Pesos 
695, 359 


1, 566, 266 
2, 261, 625 


In hands of United States paymasters and other em- 








Disbursements: 
Indemnities: 


Cattle____- ; 126, 916, 381 
Small animals____-_- ne eee ee _ 2 13, 068, 326 


139, 984, 707 
Expenses of Commission 305, 588, 706 





445, 573, 413 
447, 835, 038 














Funds made available to the Commission: 
Payments to the Commission: 
By the United States 3 359, 924, 832 
By Mexico 2 54, 695, 714 





414, 620, 546 








Receipts: 
Vaccine testing and miscellaneous 30, 466, 812 
Slaughter program (salvage of animals, return of in- 
demnities on delivery of mules, etc.) .....__.-------- 4 2, 747, 680 





33, 214, 492 
447, 835, 038 








! Because of variations in the rate of exchange, this statement is made in pesos. 


? Includes indemnities in amount of 7,515,813 pesos, paid by Mexican Government prior to Oct. 3, 1947, 
her = now considered a contribution by the Mexican Government. 
430,000 (converted at varying rates—$31,000,000 while rate was stabilized at 4.85 pesos to the dollar; 
99, a0, 947 while rate fluctuated from 6.88 to 8. 46; $14,840,053 at present stabilized rate of approximately 8.64) . 
i The joint commission conducted salvage operations between Oct. 3 and Dec. 13, 1947, when salvage 
operations ceased. Salvage operations for that period included 5,025 cattle and 278 small animals. Prior 
to Oct. 3, 1947, the Mexican Government conducted salvage operations. 


Mr. Roserts. The figure which Dr. Simms gave—$98 million— 
applies only to the eradication operations in Mexico. Including the 
canned-meat program, the total cost through December 31, 1951, was 
about $123 million. 

Mr. Wuirten. The canned-meat program was in the agreement to 
get Mexico to cooperate fully. A part of the agreement was that an 
outlet be made through this canned-meat program, where the beef was 
piled up with no outlet through the normal channels. 

Dr. Srums. That is right. It was not in the original agreement 
made in Mexico but as the program developed that came into the 
picture. 

Mr. Wuirren. And much of that meat has been moved into the 
channels of trade, insofar as that is concerned. 

Dr. Srums. All of it has been sold for export except just a few 
hundred pounds. 


‘ pS Horan. What is this $144 million shown as the total transfer of 
unds? 
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_ Mr. Roserts. That is the gross amount of funds transferred from 
CCC. There was applied against that sum the proceeds from the 
sale of the canned meat, Mr. Horan. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I was going to ask you if you had taken credit in 
the figure you gave us for the salvage of the meats. 

Mr. Roserts. Yes. There were gross transfers just short of $144 
million. The salvage from the canned-meat program reduced the 
net cost to $122,750,000. 

Mr. Wuirten. This year for the first time you have reached the 
point where perhaps we should give some thought to the transfer of 
funds from the foot-and-mouth program to your regular appropriation. 
What is your feeling on that matter? 

Dr. Stums. We would like to go on with the present program for a 
while. Now, when the situation develops to a point where we feel 
we could go on appropriation basis, we would like to do it. 

Mr. Wuirten. There is a transfer here of $571,072. What is the 
basis for that? 

Dr. Srums. That is the item for research which we would recom- 
mend transferring to a regular appropriation basis. Also, there is the 
project for public stockyards inspection and diagnosis of suspected 
cases reported in the field. In other words, this is the work that we 
are doing which we can project with some assurance. 

Mr. Wairten. I think the committee can understand the difference 
in the handling of the two phases of the program. 

At this point I wish to call the attention of the members of the 
committee to an interesting report on the foot-and-mouth program 
which has recently come to my attention, and ask that it be included 
in the record. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Report or Jor G. Montacve, ATTORNEY, TEXAS AND SOUTHWESTERN CATTLE 
Raisers’ ASSOCIATION 


To the Board of Directors, Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ Association, Fort 
Worth, Tez.: 


While I was in Waco on January 16 I received a telephone message from Presi- 
dent Ray W. Willoughby and was instructed by him to meet him in Mexico City 
on Sunday, January 27. Mr. Willoughby had been urgently invited to visit 
Mexico by Dr. L. R. Noves, the Co-Director of the Mexican-American Joint 
Commission to Fradicate Foot and Mouth Disease. This invitation had also 
been extended by Dr. B. T. Simms, the Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry 
of the United States Department of Agriculture. 

Invitation to visit Mexico had been frequently extended to both Mr. Willoughby 
and the writer during the past several years but, with the exception of a visit I 
had made in May of 1947. had not been accepted, largely because of the fact that 
there existed a National Foot-and-Mouth Advisory Committee that represented 
all of the livestock industry of the United States and no one wanted to eneroach 
upon the duties and responsibilities of that committee. 

Before Mr. Willoughby had accepted the invitation of Dr. Noyes he had checked 
with the Chairman of the Advisory Committee and also with our representative 
on that committee, Mr. C. E. Weymouth, as well as with the other officers of our 
association and various other interested persons. All had advised acceptance of 
the invitation. 

There were a number of very good reasons why Dr. Noves’ invitation was urgent 
and reiterated in several telephone messages to Mr. Willoughby. 

In the first place it was and is important that we, who live near the Mexican 
border, should be intimately informed concerning every phase of the foot-and- 
mouth situation in Mexico. Then recently there have been several instances of 
widespread publicity of an adverse nature affecting the campaign to eradicate 
foot-and-mouth disease from Mexico. At least two of these instances emanated 
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from a high official and his statements deserved and required a detailed investi- 
gation and thorough study. Other reports dealt with the possibility, probability, 
or, as stated in such reports, the fact that the quarantine against the importation 
of — cattle into this country was to be lifted and the border would be 
opened. 

. The foregoing reasons were, in themselves, ample justification for the acceptance 
of Dr. Noyes’ invitation, but there was and is one further reason that added 
greatly to such justification. That reason is the fact that the last outbreak of 
the disease in Mexico occurred in August of 1951; since that time there has been 
no evidence of the existence of the live virus of this disease in Mexico and everyone 
is beginning to hope and even believe that, eliminating the possibility of sabotage, 
the campaiyzn to eradicate the disease from Mexico may now be approaching a 
successful conclusion. The Congress of the United States is now in session and 
the Appropriations Committees of both the Senate and the House will have 
before them the question of an appropriation to support the work of the Joint 
Commission. In the past these committees welcomed information and sugges- 
tions. It was and is, therefore, imperative that, before representatives of our 
association could appear before these committees, first-hand information should 
be obtained and such representatives should, from personal observation, be able 
to support by facts any recommendation that is to be made. This last reason 
was the most persuasive influence dictating acceptance of the invitation to visit 
Mexico and secure personal information. 

Mr. Willoughby and I did meet in Mexico City on the night of Sunday, 
January 27, 1952. 

Early Monday morning we visited the office of the Joint Commission in Mexico 
City. The records of that office were thrown open to us and all of the personnel 
were made available to us for questioning. We spent several hours in the office 
reviewing records and talking with the personnel. Every question we asked was 
quickly answered and all answers were supported by conclusive evidence. In 
my personal judgment the office of the Commission is efficiently organized and 
functions smoothly. 

There are several distinct phases to the administrative work handled by the 
office force in the headquarters of the Commission. In order to make this clear 
it is necessary to outline the problem and the plan of the campaign. 

We all reeall that late in the year i946 foot-and-mouth disease (called Aftosa 
in Spanish) made its unwelcome appearance in Mexico. Up until that time 
Mexico had never had an outbreak of the disease. The spread of this disease was 
very rapid, a typical characteristic, and the damage to the livestock was terrific. 
Before anything could be done to concrol this outbreak the disease had spread 
entirely across the Republic and involved an area approximating one-third of the 
country, that area being in the southern-central section. In this area there were 
approximately 17 million head of livestock susceptible to the disease. 

Mexico had quickly established quarantine lines across the country from tbe 
Pacific Ocean to the Gulf of Mexico, the northern line being some 328 miles south 
of the southernmost point on the Texas border, 700 miles from the Arizona border, 
and 1,000 miles from the southern border of California. The southern quarantine 
line was from 50 to 100 miles north of the boundary line separating Mexico from 
Guatemala. These quarantine lines were, in each instance, somewhat beyond 
the then-known infeeved zone, this supplying a factor of safety. To the everlast- 
ing credit of Mexico it may be stated that the quarantine lines established by her 
even before the entry of the United States into the campaign were effective. 
Although there have been several changes in the lines, the disease has been 
effectly contained within the area bounded by such quarantine lines and the 
changes have been reductions decided upon after the eradication campaign had 
been instituted. 

The people of the United States were justifiably alarmed by the appearance of 
this dreaded disease in the livestock of Mexico. This alarm was, of course, most 
prevalent in the producers of livestock in this country, but this fear was shared by 
all the people who were conscious of the terrific impact that the disease would 
have on the entire economy of our country if it should spread to the United States. 
This fear was made more realistic when we considered the fact that no land barrier 
had ever stopped the disease from spreading. 

Fortunately for our country, the Congress of the United States proved that it 
was not only cognizant of the danger but also that it was willing to do a lot toward 
warding off the threat to our courtry. 

An agreement was worked out with Mexico, by the terms of which the Mexican 
Government accepted the help of this country in a joint campaign to eradicate 
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the disease from Mexico. The Joint Commission was set up and the joint work 
was started in the spring of 1947. 

To detail the progress of this eradication program would take a great deal of 
time and no effort will be here made to do so. It is sufficient to state that this 
campaign had had three distinct phases: : 

1. Quarantine, slaughter, and burial of infected and ex animals. 

2. Quarantine, vaccination, and a more-limited slaughter and burial of 
diseased and exposed animals. 

3. Close, regular inspection of all animals within the quarantine zone. 
Disinfection and sanitation have been an important part of all phases of the 
campaign. 

The conduct of this campaign has written a new chapter in the history of 
animal-disease-control and eradication. The magnitude of the problem at the 
time of the inception of the joint campaign baffles comprehension. In order to 
even approach such understanding it is necessary for one to-have been on the 
ground, observed the conditions and seen the sick, infected animals. I had the 
opportunity to do all this in May of 1947, at which time I visited Mexico and 
made an extended trip through the infected zone. I saw sick and exposed animals 
being slaughtered, and observed the effect on the people. It would be hard to 
imagine a sadder sight or a situation more devastating on the economy and lives 
of a people, most of whom did not comprehend the reasons for such destruction. 

The Joint Commission appreached the problem most systematically and 
judiciously. The country was divided into 10 primary districts and each dis- 
trict was subdivided into areas and sections. An American and a Mexican were 
named as joint supervisors of each district. Then in each area and section there 
were joint inspectors, each American having a Mexican counterpart. 

It was necessary to have the field personnel start on the work with but little, 
if any training. No one had ever had experience with a problem like the one 
facing the Joint Commission. Fortunately there were a few, including Dr. Noyes, 
who had gained experience during the limited outbreaks in the United States, ard 
these few passed on this knowledge to the other personnel as rapidly as possible, 
but generally after the individual had started his work under generalized 
instructions. 

The district, area, and section system is still being maintained in Mexico. 
But the system is now definitely and systematically organized. Each district 
is in constant radio communication with the Commission headquarters and by 
portable radios (manufactured by the Commission employees) with the field 
forces. Thus any suspicious circumstance can be and is quickly reported to the 
district office and to the headquarters. This is the first phase of the Commis- 
sion’s work. 

Then the matter of trained personnel and their duties is an important phase. 
The work now being done requires the inspection of every susceptibie animal 
each 60 days. The field personnel have a detailed copy of the animal census of 
each section and, as this inspection is conducted, check closely to be certain 
that all-animals are submitted for inspection. In each section, and sometimes a 
section is but one ranch, there are officially appointed ‘‘vizilantes’”’ with one acting 
as ‘‘presidente” and one as secretary. These men serve without pay. Each such 
vigilante has a copy of the animal census of his section, although in most instances 
he has independent knowledge of the facts, and if some individual fails to produce 
for inspection animals he is known to have, the vigilante reports him to the 
presidente of the municipio (county) and he is fined. But little difficulty is now 
being encountered as the cooperation of the people in this present program is most 
satisfactory and gratifying. 

The inspection personnel, both Mexican and American, is now highly skilled 
and well trained. Experience has been a thorough teacher. 

The headquarters’ office has another phase to its work that is most important. 
I refer to the scientific angle, which means the diagnosis of all submitted specimens. 
All of the Commission personnel, as well as all of the people living in the quaran- 
tined area, are keenly aware of the fact that the disease is a treacherous enemy 
and nothing can be overlooked when fighting it. For that reason the people and 
all the field personnel have been instructed to report any suspicious circumstance 
found in any animal in the area. In order to be able to properly diagnose samples 
or specimens sent in from the field, the Mexican Government has, since the start 
of the campaign, constructed a very modern and well equipped laboratory at Palo 
Alto, just outside of Mexico City. All specimens are submitted to that laboratory 
for identification and diagnosis. 

Then the last phase of the Commission’s work in its headquarters is that dealing 
with property and expenditures. The amount of money that has been spent in 
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this campaign is large. Every penny must be rigidly accounted for. A great deal 
of property, mostly motor vehicles, has been acquired. These motor vehicles are 
issued to the field personnel for their use in areas where such vehicles are suitable. 
In other areas, horses are acquired and issued. 
Since the program has been reduced to one of inspection, the number of em- 
loyees has n greatly reduced and many vehicles were declared ‘‘surplus.’’ 
Such vehicles are stored in San Jacinto, a lot in Mexico City. 

After visiting the office of the Joint. Commission in Me,ico City and after 
receiving the information given above, Mr. Willoughby and I were taken out to 
San Jacinto, the storage yard and repair shop maintained by the Commission. 
We were accor panied by Dr. L. R. Noyes, Dr. Robert J. Anderson, Jr., and Dr. 
Francis J. Mulhern, the latter two being Dr. Noyes’ assistants. At the storage 
yard and shop we met Mr. Champ D. Wood, the Commission’s chief engineer, and 
other members of the staff out there. This shop is a very well equipped and 
functioning unit. Already over 1,000 motorized units have been thoroughly 
reconditioned and returned to the United States as surplus to the needs in Mexico. 
I counted 161 motorized units in the yard when we were there. Forty-three 
were ready to be sent to the United States and 18 others were about ready to join 
such a convoy. Some equipment must, of course, be kept ready for emergencies. 
Vast quantities of surplus saddles, vehicle parts, and other items were in storage, 
cataloged and inventoried, ready for sale or return to the United States. 

We also saw the radio station connecting with the district offices and saw 
mechanics making the portable walkie-talkie instruments for the field personnel. 

While there is some evidence that an excessive number of spare parts of some 
kinds was accumulated, yet, on the whole, this yard and shop was well organized, 
with highly skilled mechanics and efficient all-round personnel. 

After visiting the engineering shop we returned to the Commission office, where 
we were joined by Licenciado Oscar Flores, the Director of the Commission from 
Mexico. We all then went out to Palo Alto to look at the laboratory maintained 
there by the Mexican Government. This is a most beautiful and impressive 
institution. It was constructed by Mexico after the work of the Joint Com- 
mission started, at a cost of 8 million pesos. The same unit would have cost many 
times that sum in this country. In charge of the laboratory we found Dr. 
Fernando Camargo, an old friend of mine, who represents the Mexican Govern- 
ment, he also being a professor of bacteriology in the School of Veterinary Medicine 
in the University of Mexico. With Dr. Camargo was Dr. A. A. Heflin, an 
employee of the Joint Commission and the representative of the United States at 
the laboratory. We were shown the operations of the laboratory in detail and the 
technical and scientific work explained to us, but, laymen that Mr. Willoughby 
and I were, most of these details went over our heads. We did, however, see how 
submitted specimens were handled. 

On the day we were in the laboratory two samples from suspicious animals 
were received by the laboratory from the quarantined area in the State of Guerrero. 
We saw how the diagnosis was scientifically made and how it was conclusively 
demonstrated that these samples came from animals infected with stomatitis, a 
disease whose objective symptoms closely resemble foot-and-mouth disease, 
but which is a serious danger to livestock. 

At the time we were at the laboratory the records there showed that, in all, 
892 samples from suspicious animals had been submitted for identification of 
disease. In these 892 analyses only 1 error had been made and that error was 
discovered on an immediate systematic check and a new analysis made which 
corrected the error. On 17 different occasions samples of specimens were for- 
warded from the laboratory by the Commission to Pirbright, England. The 
English laboratory is generally reputed to be foremost in work on foot-and- 
mouth disease. These samples were accompanied by the analysis of the Palo 
Alto Laboratory, sometimes showing the sample to have been by it identified as 
being foot-and-mouth disease, sometimes as being stomatitis. The reason why 
such samples were so forwarded to England was to check the work of the Palo 
Alto Laboratory. A few of the samples ‘died’ on the trip; that is, became 
sterile, but, without exception, every diagnosis made at Palo Alto was confirmed 
by Pirbright. 

Dr. Galloway, who heads the English laboratory, has visited Palo Alto, has 
worked there and has gathered samples in the field which he has analyzed at 
Palo Alto and at Pirbright. The same is true of other English and American 
scientists. 

When I was in Mexico in May of 1947 I had done some traveling in a rented 
car and unaccompanied by an official. One place I had seen at that time was a 
very large dairy some 15 miles west of Mexico City, named San Antonio Coapa. 
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In a report made to you at that time I detailed the situation then existing in this 
place, but, for fear that you may have forgotten such details, I will summarize 
them now. There were exactly 400 cows in this dairy. Every animal had been 
infected. The death loss had not been heavy in the adult cattle, but every calf 
had died. When I saw the cattle many of them still showed the evidence of having 
had the disease and there were some that still had open lesions. Milk production 
had been stopped but, when I was there, was being slowly restored. I wanted to 
see this place again so, on Monday afternoon, after our visit to the laboratory, 
all of us started out to find it. r 

We found the place easily. The owner, Sefior Manuel Fuentes, was present 
and received us most hospitably. He confirmed every statement I had made in 
my former report on this establishment and brought us down to date on the later 
history. He stated that milk production from cows that had been infected with 
the disease had never been restored to normal; that he had disposed of, by slaugh- 
ter, 50 percent of the cattle that were in the herd in 1947, replacing them with 
cattle bought in Canada and Wisconsin. We saw some of those older cows. 
They had scar tissue evidencing the fact of infection at one time, and the hair on 
all of these animals, all of which were Holsteins, was rough and unlike the normal 
hair of that breed. One could easily tell an animal that had the disease from a 
considerable distance by just observing the hair. Mr. Fuentes also told us that 
2 years elapsed after infection before he had gotten a calf crop from that herd, 
and many of the cows never produced another calf. 

The revisit to San Antonio Coapa was one of the most interesting experiences 
T had on this trip to Mexico because I had seen this herd while infection was still 
there and now secured the subsequent history of the herd. 

Late Monday evening we went, by invitation, to the American Embassy 
where we first met Mr. Kenneth Wernimont, the American agricultural attaché. 
We then met and had a most pleasant visit with Ambassador William 0’ Dwyer, 
whose attitude was most courteous and cooperative. 

Monday night we stayed in Mexico City, but early Tuesday morning Dr. 
Anderson picked us up and we went on a trip east of the city. We first visited 
Isidro, the location where, in the fall of 1948, there had been an outbreak of 
type O foot-and-mouth disease. All the other infection in Mexico was type A. 
Type O, as encountered in 1948 at Isidro, is far more violent than type A. It 
had been stamped out by complete slaughter of the infected and exposed animals. 
rigid quarantine, and thorough disinfection. At this place we saw cattle feeding 
and grazing on the premises, and were told by the herdsman that they were all 
healthy. The eradication work must have been effective. 

From Isidro we went to Texcoca, where we met Dr. Walter Schuehe, the 
district supervisor for district No. 5, and saw the system in vogue in such offices. 
We were shown the census records, the division of the district into sectors, and 
the detailed system in which all reports are kept. From Texcoca we went to 
Santa Catarina, where we found actual inspection work in progress. Livestock 
Inspector A. J. Taylor was inspecting all susceptible animals of that sector. 
These animals were being brought into the inspecting place by the owners in 
every conceivable way—driving, leading, hauling, ete. The local vigilantes 
were present and a close check was being made against the census record. Cattle 
of all kinds, sheep, goats, and hogs, were being inspected. 

It was interesting to note that the people who were bringing in their animals 
appeared to be entirely free of resentment or objection and were quite happy 
about it all. They greeted the inspector—and us—most cordially. Their 
attitude was a distinct contrast to that evident in 1947. Almost 1,000 head of 
livestock were inspected at this point and Inspector Taylor had 3 more inspec- 
tions to make that same day. 

From Santa Catarina we went to a very beautiful, thoroughly modern dairy 
called Santa Monica, owned by Sefior Marcos Ortiz. He has beautiful Holstein 
cattle imported from Canada and the United States, including one young bull he 
recently bought in the State of Washington for $30,000. There is no finer 
equipped dairy than this one. Everything is mechanically handled. 

We went to Los Reyes la Paz, where we found the American inspector, Gustavo 
Villareal (from Zapata, Tex.), doing a different type of inspection. He was 
going from house to house inspecting such animals as had not been brought to 
the inspection point, such animals being mostly young pigs that could not be 
driven. This demonstrated the thoroughness of the work. The local vigilantes 
would tell Taylor where the individual lived, how many head of stock he had, 
and all other information pertinent in any way. Again the people were most 
— and greeted the inspectors as friends. 

e returned to Mexico City and had late lunch with Sefior Oscar Flores. 


That night we were privileged to be invited to the home of Mr. Kenneth Werni- 
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mont, the agricultural attaché at the American Embassy, and met a large group 
of interesting people. 

Early Wednesday morning, January 30, we were again picked up by Dr. 
Anderson, bad an early breakfast in his home, and started on a trip west and 
northwest of Mexico City. We arrived at Toluca at 7:50 a.m. and went imme- 
diately to the office of district No. 4, where we met Dr. Forest E. Henderson and 
his Mexican counterpart, Dr. Hermilio Macino, they being the district super- 
visors. We were shown the records and the system used in this office and found 
that the system established by headquarters and followed by all district offices is 
most thorough and still possessed of a workable flexibility. While we were in this 
office we hee.rd Dr. Mulhern, who was in the Mexico City office, broadcasting to 
all the districts instructions relative to the purchase of horse feed. The super- 
visors then took us out to a point south of Toluca called Metopec, where we saw 
inspection being conducted by Inspector Mario Uribe (of Laredo, Tex.) and his 
Mexican counterpart, Jesus Ugalde. This wes much like the inspection we had 
seen at Santa Catarina, except that most of the animals were oxen, this being a 
fine farming district. We then returned to Toluca and started north, still remain- 
ing in district No. 4. 

We drove until about 3 p. m., part of the time on good roads, and there found 
the roads Cisappearing. We werein the State of Mexico, near its northern border. 
We reached a ranch called Ojo de Agua, where we had to leave our cars and pro- 
ceed in a power wagon. We finally reached a ranch celled La Sala after passing 
another ranch called Napala. At La Sala we s*w inspection work being con- 
ducted by Dr. J. W. Allen, the area veterinarian, bis Mexican counterpart, 
Dr. Javies Vexeza de la Fuente, and Inspector Trinidad Cuellar, of Zapata, Tex. 
The stock inspected here were range cattle from a communitv grazing prea. The 
inspection wes similar to the othersabove described. We talked by portable radio 
with the district office at Toluca. 

When this inspection was completed, Senor Don Jose Barcenas invited us to 
return to bis ranch home, called Ge. Guz, which we had passed on the wav to 
La Sala and have a “little” food with him. There were eight of us so invited. 
Since Mr. Willoughby, Dr. Anderson, and I bad not eaten since we had a predawn 
breakfast in his home, and it was now late in the afternoon, we were only too happy 
to accent this invitation. When we sat down at the table a genuine banquet was 
served in a most hospitable manner. It wes delicious and the spirit of hosritality 
with which we were tree.ted, abetted by a healthy appetite, made us Co full justice 
to 9 wonderful meel. This was a most pleasant experience for a1] of us. 

We then proceeded to San Juan Del Rio and Queretero, capital of the State 
bearing the same name. We were still in district No. 4, and in Queretero we 
found Inspector 8. 8S. Roussett, of Brownsville, Tex., and his Mexican counterpart 
Daniel Gonzales Cano, just completing their house-to-house check in that city. 

We spent that night (Wednesday) in Queretero, where we were joined by Dr. 
D. F. Werring, the American supervisor for district No. 3. 

Early Thursday morning, January 31, we proceeded west to Celaya and then 
north, in district 3, through the railroad town of Enpalma Escobeda and through 
Camonfort to a ranch called Pina Colorado. Roads were terrible. In Celaya 
we had been joined by Jess Farnsworth, the area inspector. At Rancho Pina 
Colorado we found Inspector Felis Barreras and his Mexicar. councerpart, Maruel 
Perez, performing inspection of range stock. This was a little different from 
any other inspection we saw as the stock had been rounded up from the range 
much as we do in Texas. We saw 586 goats, 126 cattle, 26 sheep, and 18 hogs 
inspected. There was some sore mouth among the goats, just like we have it 
in Texas, but no evidence of anything else. 

We returned to Eseobeda, which is a junction point on the railroad and through 
which place all trains leaving Mexico City going north or west must pass. We 
there talked with an inspector, Encarnacion Rivera Anguianc, whose duties were 
to inspec’ all railroad cars. That inspection is on a 24-hour basis. We also 
talked with the express agent, whose cooperation at this point is very necessary. 
Inspection here and along the northern quarantine line is most necessary because 
this area, being the rich, highly productive Guanajuato Valley, produces a large 
quantity of livestock feed, and since infection was widespread in this valley, 
which I described in my 1947 reports, and feed is in high demand in northern 
Mexico, where chere is a drought, there is strong temptation to violate the quaran- 
tine and send contraband, especially alfalfa, across the quarantine line. 

We returned to Celaya, ate lunch, and then went to Salvatierra. This is one 
point where I saw large slaughtering operations being carried on in 1947. We 
inspected the local office which, like the one in Celaya, is not really an office but is 
maintained by the inspector at his own expense and on his own time. Records 
were, as everywhere else, most complete. 
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We proceeded to Alcambro and then to a place called Rancho San Miguel, 
where we found Inspector Bob Manning, of Balin, N. Mex., and his Mexican 
counterpart, Ernesto Hernandez, inspecting livestock. This was like other in- 
spections, first the stock being brought in and then house-to-house work. 

We then drove back through Aleambro on to Morelia (over bad roads), where 
we spent the night. 

Early Friday morning we left Morelia and started back to Mexico City. We 
encountered two inspecting teams along the road early. These teams were doing 
this work just like the others described above, but this area was extremely rough 
and the natives were Indians, many of whom did not speak Spanish. At a place 
called Mocutzio we saw such an inspection conducted by Inspector Leo Rael and 
his Mexican counterpart, Carlos Garcia Vasquez. It was here that I got elected 
governor of something or other and Ray got his hand kissed by a very friendly 
but very drunk Indian. 

We returned to Mexico City about 1:45 p. m. on Friday, February 1, after a 
most interesting trip. 

The following observations are made, based on my observations during this trip 
and with recollection of conditions as they existed in 1947. 

1. There is no evidence that there is now any live foot-and-mouth disease virus 
in Mexico. This must not be taken as an expression of belief that there is no 
danger. We ali recall that the virus has been known to remain alive for, in one 
instance, 343 days, and in another for 13 months. So we must not allow ourselves 
to get into a state of false security. The methodical inspection should be contin- 
ued. The length of such inspection should be determined by the people best 
qualified to pass on this question, the scientists. 

2. The Joint Commission, under the direction of Licenciado Oscar Flores, for 
the Mexican Government, and Dr. L. R. Noyes, for the American Government, is, 
at present, functioning most efficiently and most agreeably. ‘That Commission 
has already greatly reduced the number of employees, from 8,204 in 1949 and 
1,735 at this time, and is planning further reduction. Other expenses are likewise 
being curtailed. 

3. The campaign has had advantages additional to the main objective, which 
was the eradication of the disease. As I see it, the principal additional advantage 
is in the change in the attitude of the Mexican people toward Americans. In 1947, 
before the campaign had progressed very far, Americans were looked upon as 
interlopers who were in Mexico to do the people an injury. Today the people 
of the country are most cooperative and they greet our boys as friends. This is 
indeed a remarkable and a gratifying change and reflects great credit to the men 
who have had contact with the people. 

4. The Commission is gradually liquidating its physical properties but is wisely 
keeping sufficient material to conduct emergency operations in case of an outbreak 
of tue disease. 

5. There are some people who claim that foot-and-mouth disease never existed 
in Mexico. Such claims are easily refuted. First is the finding of all scientific 
men cf the United States and of Mexico, which findings are confirmed by the 
world’s greatest authorities on the subject, the Pirbright Laboratory. Then, to 
these who say that only stomatitis, which has objective symptoms similar to foot- 
and-mcuth disease, existed in Mexieo, the physical facts, aside from science, 
are a complete answer. Stomatitis affects horses, mules, and burros, and mules 
were being used to drive these infected cattle to the slaughtering pits and these 
horses, mules, and burros were uninfected. 

6. From my observations and if I should be called upon to make a reecommenda- 
tion upon this subject, I weuld recommend that the present program of 60-day 
inspection be continued until at least September 1, 1952. And, conditioned that 
no new outbreak of the disease occurs, that after that time inspection be jointly 
carried on by the two countries on a more restricted seale and until such time as 
the scientists tell us that the daneer has passed. This would necessitate having 
a nucleus of veterinarians and lay inspectors in Mexico, but such group would 
constitute an insurance for us on a framework to build an organization around in 
the event of an outbreak. And, above all, I would say that we must not for,et 
that this campaign has been, is being, and will be waged by us, in defense of 
Ametican industry from a danger that was and still may be very real. It was 
not an act of altruism on the part of America but was one in direct service to our 
own country. 

This report bas been long but so was our trip. 

Sincerely, 


Jor G. MontTacugE, 
Attorney, Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ Association. 
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MEAT INSPECTION PROVISIONS 


Mr. Wairrten. Last year, Doctor, this committee wrote certain 
language into the meat inspection appropriation. In times past it 
has been provided that if given packers or others wanted your in- 
spectors to work overtime it was agreed between the Department 
and such packers that the Department would pay for such overtime 
and bill the packer for the services. This committee has felt that 
this was a sound approach and certainly it has been working fairly 
well for several years. 

Since we think that same situation might arise with regard to the 
number of inspectors, the committee reported language providing 
that where the packers wanted more inspectors for their own conveni- 
ence and for their own business than the appropriation would cover, 
under those circumstances the Department would hire, control, and 
pay additional inspectors as might be requested, and then bill the 
packers for the cost of such additional inspectors. I am wondering 
how that has worked out. 

The reason I raised it here is because apparently many people 
throughout the country have been told that the packers would hire 
these inspectors and that the public health might suffer. Whereas 
the true situation is that the Department of Agriculture under that 
provision hires all the inspectors, who work entirely under civil 
service, and are under your control. 

Dr. Simms. That is correct. 

Mr. Wuitren. The only difference is that if packers want more 
inspectors than have been provided for—and I want to point out that 
this committee went along with the same amount you had last year 
under those circumstances, you would go ahead and pay them and 
send the bill to the packers as you have been doing for overtime work. 

I have gone into some detail so it might be clear as to what the 
committee did and what the Congress approved. How has that 
worked out? 

Dr. Simms. That is the procedure we have followed. In other 
words, those people are, just as you say, employees of the Department 
of Agriculture and are not in any sense responsible to the packer in 
any way. 

I think this is a significant fact: When we told the packers that the 
time had come when we could not carry on through the year, there 
were only three of the men that the packers said they did not need. 
In other words, the packers took up the full load with the exception 
of just three men which to us was evidence that we had not built up 
an organization beyond the needs of the industry. 

Mr. Wuirren. But through the practice that the committee 
established last year, it does enable you to expand to meet their needs. 

Dr. Smums. Yes. Of course, there would be a problem connected 
with it, and we want to call your attention to it: If there was a peak 
load at a certain time of the year, the packers might say, ‘‘Well, we 
will need this many extra men for 3 months and then we will not need 
them for the next 3 months.” 

You realize the administrative difficulties we would be up against 
to get extra men and let them go at the end of 3 months or 4 months 
and then pick up extra men again the next year. 
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Mr. Wuirren. Of course, you will exercise some judgment as to 
what you can approve even though they requested them, but it does 
meet your needs. 

Dr. Sims. It has given us opportunity not only to meet the needs 
but to see that the packers themselves realized that they needed the 
number of men that we had there. 

Our Dr. Miller, who has charge of our meat inspection, is here and 
I am sure he can answer any specitic questions you might want to ask. 

Mr. Horan. How do you handle that? Do you charge the packers 
for those extra men or how do you handle it? 

Dr. Mitier. We have had a background of experience in handling 
the overtime on a reimbursable basis and this proviso we are discussing 
has very much the same effect in permitting the Meat Inspection 
Service to meet the expansion or contraction of the meat-packing 
industry depending on the various factors that influence production. 
It is just the same as the overtime arrangement which permits the 
service to meet the momentary demands for overtime service. 

The meat-packing industry can no more anticipate these needs for 
total service, let us say 12 months ahead, than it can anticipate its 
needs for overtime service. This overtime arrangement which has 
been in effect now for some years, whereby the packer requests the 
overtime service and the Bureau furnishes the overtime service upon 
request and is reimbursed therefor, permits the packer to get that 
service just when he wants it. The Bureau is able to give it when 
he wants it because the Bureau knows that it will be able to be 
reimbursed for the cost of the service. 

Mr. Wurrren. In that connection my attention has been called to 
the regulation issued January 10, which I will place in the record 
at this point. 

(The regulation referred to is as follows:) 


TITLE 9—ANIMALS AND ANIMAL PRODUCTS 
CHapTreR I—BureEAvu or ANIMAL INDUstTRY, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
SUBCHAPTER A— MEAT INSPECTION REGULATIONS 
Part 7—FAaciLiti£s FOR INSPECTION 
Charges to be Made for Cost of Inspection 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by the provisions of the Department 
of Agriculture Appropriation Act for 1952 under the heading “Bureau of Animal 
Industry,’ and the act of March 4, 1907, as amended (21 U. 8. C. 71, et. seq.), 
title 9, chapter I, subchapter A, Code of Federal Regulations, is hereby amended 
by adding a new section 7.7 to Part 7 reading as follows, effective immediately: 

Src. 7.7. Department to be reimbursed for cost of inspection in excess of service 
provided by appropriated funds. Persons who desire inspection service in excess 
of that which can be financed by appropriated funds shall sufficiently in advance 
request the inspector in charge or bis assistant to furnish such service and shall 
reimburse the Bureau for such service in the amount of $120 per man per estab- 
lished workweek or fraction thereof. An additional charge of $0.24 shall be made 
for each hour of such service which oceurs between the hours of 6 p. m. and 
6 a.m. This rate does not cover overtime or holiday services furnished. Such 
services are covered in Section 7.4 of this Part. 

Done at Washington, D. C. this 10th day of January 1952. 


{SEAL] C. J. McCormick, 
Acting Secretary of Agriculture. 
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Mr. Wuirren. Under this arrangement you can pay for a cer- 
tain number of inspectors. Any plant which may need more 
inspectors than that for the purpose of avoiding overtime and han- 
dling increased volume can get additional inspectors by agreeing to 
pay this cost. 

Dr. Mitier. The overtime is a day-to-day proposition while the 
regular inspeetion is more or less a continuous proposition. 

Mr. Horan. If I was a packer and wanted an inspector for a day or 
two, would I have to pay the total $120? 

Dr. Mitier. The administration of this proviso ties in with their 
regular day-to-day inspection needs and as a practical matter, they 
request service that extends over a period of months—virtually the 
entire period of a year. The day-to-day irregular inspection need is 
covered in the usual way by using appropriation-paid inspectors, of 
course. 

Mr. Horan. I am talking about the extra ones. Maintaining a 
supply of inspectors has been difficult for you, you said, especially 
where unanticipated needs came to light and the packer had to use 
men overtime or additional inspectors. What I am trying to get at is 
how you handle that and what charge you make. 

Dr. Mituipr. The answer is that this proviso inspection covers the 
regular rather than overtime inspection and is not a changing day-to- 
day proposition, so the occasion has not arisen so far and I do not 
anticipate an occasion to come up whereby this packer will pay for 
that type of service for only a day or two. 

Mr. Horan. Supposing he did? How would you charge? 

Dr. Mitter. We take care of this shifting inspection right along 
with regular appropriated funds. 

Mr. Horan. Now he works in plant A for 1 or 2 days. Do you 
charge the rest of the week against plant A or do you try to move him 
to plants B and C so he finishes out the week? Then do you charge 
each plant proportional amounts or do you charge each plant $120 a 
week for each inspector? 

Dr. Mitier. The packer requests that an inspection position be 
filled under the proviso and it is not a matter of requesting a particular 
inspector’s service, or an inspector’s service. In other words, there is 
a position identified with the regular production in a plant that is 
being filled. It is a position that various inspectors are rotated in and 
the position is filled as it is needed to cover the production in the plant. 

Mr. Rorerts. Dr. Miller, you bad better explain what you mean 
by “position” as you have used the term. 

Dr. Miuuer. It is important to understand what an inspection 
position is, because inspection positions are located in production 
lines of these meat-packing plants, just the same as butcher positions 
are located in lines. 

Mr. Horan. I know what you mean. 

Mr. Wuirten. “Position” means the physical location? 

Dr. Miturr. That is right. It means a service physically located 
in a plant. 

Mr. Horan. If I have a plant and I need an inspector for a couple 
of days, what is your charge? 

Mr. Wuirren. You work your whole total time under those con- 
ditions. 
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Dr. Mituer. That is right, and there is the present arrangement 
whereby the service is substantially covered by appropriated funds. 
Those transfer arrangements are taken care of with inspectors fur- 
nished without charge—they are not reimbursable positions, in other 
words. We have that proposition come up every day where inspectors 
are shifted around as needed and they do not relate to the positions 
we have identified for reimbursement purposes under this proviso. 

Mr. WuirttEen. There would be no charge then? 

Dr. Mituer. That is right. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Have you given notice of intent that 295 inspectors 
operated by 40 companies will be shortly laid off due to lack of funds? 

Dr. Mituer. That notification went out close to a month ago. In 
the meantime all the plants have requested the inspection service but 
two. There were 95 plants altogether. All but two requested the 
inspection service and all of the reduction-in-force notices to the men 
have been canceled. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Was part of that notice of intent to the effect that 
unless they agreed to pay $120 per week per man, that that would be 
done, in connection with the notice of intent? 

Dr. Mitier. If I understand you correctly, Mr. Andersen, I think 
I can answer your question. 

Mr. AnpERSEN. | have information that unless the companies re- 
ceiving these services saw fit to pay at the rate of $120 per man per 
week they were to be deprived of the services of these inspectors. 
Now is that a fact? 

Dr. Miutuer. That is correct. We identified positions to the meat 
packing industry. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. In other words, they may be very small plants 
which could perhaps use inspectors for 2 days a week and they would 
be forced to pay the $120 a week regardless, is that it? 

Dr. Miuuer. No, sir. 

Mr. AnprersEN. If they were in a locality to which you could not 
transfer? 

Dr. Miiusr. No, sir. 

Mr. ANpreRSEN. Let me ask your opinion as to this statement which 
I will quote: 

The Meat Inspection Division has acted in an arbitrary fashion in determining 
which inspection position should be eliminated. So far as can be determined there 
is no rational consistent standard for arriving at positions. Some companies have 
been notified of the substantial reductions in the inspection of this product while 
others have not been so treated. The inequities afforded different companies 
are inevitable and the Meat Inspection Division has not been able to offer any 
reasonable justification of its mandatory action. 

Is there any basis for any such criticism? 

Dr. Mitter. I do not think so because every packer notified con- 
cerning an inspection position, was given the explanation why the 
particular service would not be continued if we were to be limited to 
the use of appropriated funds for the remainder of the year. 

Mr. ANpERSEN. Why has this feeling arisen? This has come to 
our attention and there must be something wrong. 

Dr. Mituer. I am confident that there is nothing wrong. But the 
explanation has not been too satisfying to those who object to the 
idea of a meat packer paying for inspection service. The explanation 
is this as it relates to the selection of positions: It became necessary 
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to discontinue certain inspection positions if we were to keep within 
appropriated funds for the rest of the year. 

In selecting those positions, we followed the traditional policy that 
dictates our responsibility in maintaining inspection service in meat- 
_ packing plants. 

j First, we are obliged to maintain inspection service in any plant that 
meets our requirements as to inspection facilities and sanitation facili- 
ties, and which desires to engage in interstate commerce; and second, 
we have traditionally felt a responsibility to maintain inspection in 
every department in such plant, with the result that the positions 
which we selected for discontinuance were those positions which were 
part of a crew of inspectors in a particular department. The only de- 
partments where we find crews of inspectors—that is a number of in- 
spectors working together in the production lines—the only depart- 
ments of that kind are located in large slaughtering plants and they are 
the slaughtering departments. 
Mr. AnpERSEN. Now for the purpose of the record, how long have 
you been Chief of this Division? 
Dr. Mituer. I have been chief for 7 or 8 years. I have been in the 
service 26 years. 
& Mr. AnprRsEN. When you first took over how many inspectors 
- and other personnel were in your place at the time you became Chief 
and how many are there now? 
Dr. Miuier. The relative number of veterinarians and laymen? 
4 Mr. ANDERSEN. Yes. 
u Dr. Miuuer. I believe today there is a relatively larger number of 
laymen. 
Mr. ANpersEN. How many personnel do you have doing that work 
now compared to what you did when you took over 7 or 8 years ago? 
; Dr. Miuter. I took over during the World War II period when 
we had a considerably larger number of personnel doing inspection 
work than we have now, to cover very much the same inspection 
demands we are getting into now with the increased production and 
increased number of plants getting inspection. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. You had more personnel at that time. 

Dr. Mituer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wuirrten. A part of this, of course, is due to the fact that the 
Congress raised salaries last fall and back-dated it to July. In addi- 
tion, I understand there was a formula worked out by the Bureau of 
the Budget, relative to the change in the leave law under which they 
figured that you would not require the full amount of money to meet 
the salary raise. The formula would not work exactly in regard to 
meat inspectors and therefore you would still be somewhat short of 
funds to meet the pay raise even though the amount recommended 
by the Bureau of the Budget is appropriated by the Congress. 

Dr. Mituer. We gave a good deal of attention to evaluating the 
effect on our ability to give service that would result from that 
decision. 

We realize that we would have the same number of man-hours of 
inspection to give the industry under the funds that could be made 
available. 

Now to what extent those man-hours could be distributed quite as 
effectively as they were in the past, it was just difficult to come up 
with a very true or accurate answer. 
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Mr. Wurrren. The Congress last year appropriated the same 
amount for the inspectors that you had the preceding year. 

Dr. Miter. That is right. 

Mr. Wuirten. This provision was added so that, where the packers 
want more inspectors than covered by the appropriation, they can 
get them just as they have a right to get overtime. Any implication 
or indication that this is a move to cut down inspection is completely 
misleading, as actually it is a way to provide more inspection where 
needed. 

In the absence of such an arrangement as this there is no nian 
factor at all on how much inspection service they might request, 
there? The sky is the limit on what they can ask for, if isi cia 
else is paying it? 

Dr. Mitier. That is right. 

Mr. Wuirren. The committee last vear allowed the same number 
of Federal inspectors as provided for the previous year. This is an 
additional way for the packers to get additional service if they wish it. 

Dr. Mituier. That is right. 

Mr. Warrren. Any additional inspectors under this provision are 
hired under civil-service regulations. They have all the rights and 
privileges the others have. They have the same requirements as to 
training. The only difference is, that where the packers want more 
than heretofore approved by the Congress they would be billed for 
that expense. That is correct, is it not? 

Dr. Miniter. That is correct. 

Mr. Wurrren. You mentioned a while ago your tuberculosis work. 
What are the prospects for completely eliminating tuberculosis in the 
future? 

Dr. Simms. We are gradually reducing the number of animals 
found by testing and the number of cattle condemned at the slaughter 
houses. Last year it was less than 1,000 out of 12 million slaughtered 
under inspection. 

Dr. Miiuer. | think there were more than that. It was a little 
more than that. 

Dr. Situs. Out of over 12 million cattle, less than 1,000 were con- 
demned. Now understand, in the case of a local lesion, if it is just a 
lesion in the gland in the neck, the head is condemned and the carcass 
is passed. That compares with 70,000 carcasses we condemned 25 or 
26 vears ago when we were slaughtering about three-fourths as many 
under inspection. 

The expense of the tuberculosis program has been going down as the 
number slaughtered has been decreasing and as the States have taken 
over much of the work. It will be quite awhile before we can say we 
are entirely free of the disease in this country. However, there 
were over 12,000 reactors last fiscal year. As I see it, we will still 
have the tuberculosis problem—not as acute as it has been in the 
past, but we will still have it for a good long while. 

Mr. Wurtrren. This meat inspection at the time of slaughter will 
give you an accurate check of the prevalence of it in any given area. 

Dr. Simms. That is right, and if our field forees were coming in and 
saying, “The percentage of reactors is going down each year, and the 
meat inspection people were condemning just as many animals,” 
we would know the field boys were not doing a good job; that they 
either were not testing the right cows or something. But the two 
have gone hand in hand. As the field-inspector force showed fewer 
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and fewer reactors, the condemnations in the packing houses have 
gone down. 

Mr. Wuirren. How about hog diseases? 

Dr. Simms. In the last 12 months, as far as hogs are concerned, it 
has been generally favorable. We have had no serious outbreaks of 
hog diseases. We still have our hog problems, however, and we still 
lose many hogs that we should not lose. I think I called the attention 
of the committee last vear that we market only about two pigs out of 
each three that are farrowed. That, of course, means an enormous 
loss. You maintain the sows, and breed them and then lose the pigs 
after they are born. We have a research program on baby pig losses 
operating in somewhat the same way as X-disease research. It is in 
cooperation with the state experiment stations. We are making 
some progress. The field control of hog diseases is getting along 
reasonably well. You might be interested to know that new methods 
of vaccinating against hog cholera have been approved by the Bureau 
in the last 12 months. You have probably heard or read something 
of these new vaccines. They have been used in the field. It is too 
early vet to evaluate them but they do seem to be giving encouraging 
results. 

Mr. Wurrren. Are there further questions, Mr. Andersen? 

Mr. ANpERSEN. No, thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Waurrren. Dr. Simms, this committee appreciates your appear- 
ance. We are always very much interested in your activity and 
it is highly important work. I sometimes wonder if the American 
people, including those of us in Congress fully understand just how 
much of what we enjoy today comes from the fine work that you and 
others have done back through the years. 

Mr. ANprerseN. The work of this Bureau, Mr. Chairman, has been 
so good over many years, that people take it for granted. 

Mr. Wurrren. That is true of anything that is good and it makes 
it a little hard sometimes to get your just desserts. 

Dr. Stums. We surely appreciate what you have said and I would 
like to say in leaving you that I appreciate the opportunity to come 
here. Using a statement I use so many times, that I feel like we are 
playing on the same team. I am just as interested in your job as I 
am in the entire structure and I think you are just as interested in 
ours. Sometimes we may disagree on some little thing but at least 
we are playing on the same team. I appreciate the opportunity to 
come and talk to vou. 

Mr. Wuirren. | would like to repeat for the record, that if this 
provision added last year could have anything to do with deterioration 
in the inspection work and have any effect on health, this committee 
would like to know about it. 

Dr. Mitier. There is no reason why there should be any deteriora- 
tion in the service with this arrangement. It is being put into effect 
exactly the same as overtime service has been conducted for many 
vears and there has never been anyone who has questioned the main- 
tenance of inspection standards during overtime hours as compared 
to other hours. 

Mr. Wurrren. They are hired by vou; they report to you; Civil 
Service passes on their qualifications. Everything is as it was before 
except if the packers want more inspectors you hire the inspectors 
and pay them, and ask reimbursement for the extra cost. 

Dr. Minter. That is right. 
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SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 


Fresruary 8, 1952. 
WITNESSES 


ROBERT M. SALTER, CHIEF, SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 

J.C. DYKES, DEPUTY CHIEF, SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 

M. L. NICHOLS, CHIEF OF RESEARCH, SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 

F. J. HOPKINS, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF OPERATIONS, SOIL CONSERVA- 
TION SERVICE 

C. H. DORNY, CHIEF, BUDGET AND FINANCE DIVISION, SOIL CON- 
SERVATION SERVICE 

RALPH S. ROBERTS, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

JOSEPH C. WHEELER, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF FINANCE, DEPART- 
MENT OF AGRICULTURE 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


A mounts av ailable for obligation 








1951 actual 1952estimate 1953 estimate 

















| 


Appropriation or estimate... _- ..| $53, 390, 600 $55, 434, 991 





| $60,740,000 
Transferred to “Operating expenses, General Services Admin- } 
istration,” pursuant to Reorganization Plan No. 18 of 1950__ —1,343 BEAR RD Rey BP Te 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate. -___- eel aesen 8 3, 389, 257 | 65,434, 991 60, 740, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases..__..___...______|_______- ial 3, 500,000 |_....__.- 3 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources. _- ee 88, 863 89, 000 89, 000 
Reimbursements from other accounts Pane aa ial 253,495 | 223, 000 223, 000 
Total available for obligation __ __- Le : 53,7 731, 61 5 59, 246, 991 61, 052, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings Pee T Sa ee ce et EEE Se eee ae ne a 
Obligations incurred _ 53, 382, 764 | 59, 246, 991 | 61, 052, 000 
Comparative transfer from “Land utilization and retirement 
of submarginal land, Department of Agriculture’”’ 1, 284,179 |_- . 
Comparative transfer to ‘Salaries and expenses, Office of | 
Information, Agriculture’’.........__._-- i | —3, 200 2 itl salah Sel 
co ERE a eae re ae Se ee 4, 663, 743 "59, 246, 991 61, 052, 000 


~ Nore. —Reimbursements from non- -Federal sou sources s above are from State, county, municip: al, ‘and private 
organizz Mens ai soil and water conservation work rendered under cooperative agreements (5 U. 
118e; 16 U. . 590a-590f). 


Obligations by activities 








j i 
Description | 1951 actual | 1952 estimate 1953 estimate 








Direct Obligations 
| 


1, Development and improvement of conservation practices | 


| 


and techniques... _- --| $1,480,918 | $1, 584, 000 | $1, 708, 000 
2. Assistance to soil conservation districts and other coopera- | } | 
Re lees Ons oe RARE Pag Re aig ete ays 51, 556,288 | 54, 133, 991 | - 784, 000 
3. Dev elopment and management ‘of land utilization projects 1, 276, 964 1, 257, 000 1, 248, 000 
4. Emergency channel restoration in flood-stricken areas__....|.----------.-- | 1, 960, 000 | Ss) Ss ae 
5. Obligations under reimbursements from  non- Federal | | | 
I sii cckcdnde ndnitdsinsacttinide VA Saaeee ainvnaaateie 88, 863 | 89, 000 | } 89, 000 
Tete eect Olena: «oc. oi on ck bisenlicclad 54, 403, 033 38, 023, 1 991 0, 829, 000 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Accounts 


| 
} 

; , | 

1. Development and improvement of conservation practices | | 


and techniques 11, 247 | 6, 000 | 7, 500 
2. Assistance to soil conservation districts and other coopera- 
a -| 242, 248 | 217, 000 | 215, 500 
3. Development and ms anage ment of land utilization projec ts | 1G RRs ete Paes aie 
Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts _. amelie ay RSRUIE RS REALE 260, 710 223, 000 223, 000 
EERE LEAS RAL BA, 663, 743 59, 246, 991 | 61, 052, 000 
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Obligations by objects 










































Object classification 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
| 
Summary of personal services | | 
| | 
Total number of permanent positions__-.................----- 12, 471 | 12, 048 12, 475 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions__................--- 939 | 676 | 668 
: Average number of all employees. - - --- vo a ‘epee aed eatin? once ee 11,821 | 11, 542 | 12, 198 
: Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
al ie dna peeeeneeeean | $3, 870 | $4,313 | $4, 342 
Average grade. ...........-. SSE eae, | GS-58 GS-6.0 | iS-6 
Personal service obligations: | . 
i aise weld awekianweoas | $47,000,000 | $50, 200, 000 
Part-time and temporary positions nokitiedn se teeetaen 2, 260, 784 | 1,775,000 | 1, 800, 000 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base -- te eh hs he: SRE | 187, 500 | 215, 000 
Payment above basic rates___- oy 121, 696 | 106, 300 | 106, 800 
Payments to other agencies for reimbursable details_____- 2, 288 | 2,000 | 2, 000 
Total personal service obligations ----_........----.----- | 45, O82, 527 | 49,070, 800 
Direct obligations | 
| | 
01 Personal services ‘ eS ae ae Ress en _.| 44,944, 908 | 48, 948, 000 52, 201, 000 
02 Travel.. a: ann, 2 RS LW Beers at 1, 299, 730 | 1,451, 000 | 1, 465, 000 
03 Transportation of things. td ; aie 293,955 | 308, 000 | 322, 000 
04 Communication services. .................----------- 355, 419 | 398, 000 | 414, 000 
05 Rents and utility services..........__- Re a Sa 1, 135, 974 | 1, 167, 000 | 1, 122, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction --___- a Sap ee Nay: 164,063 | 125, 000 | 142, 000 
: 07 Other contractual services. .........-..-.-- Bk, eis 1,351,427 | 2,936, 291 | 1, 262, 000 
) Services performed by other : agencies James Jom 47,051 | 69, 000 | 56, 000 
; 08 Supplies and materials. ____-- Sx, ; pte | 2,811,133 | 2,735,000 2, 840, 000 
09 Equipment_. ee er } 1,951,877 | 862, 000 960, 000 
10 Lands and structures Neils SKS Solace aceced 39. 568 | 2, 200 3, 200 
| 3 13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities...-._.----..-----------| 1,497 | 500 | 100 
: 15 Taxes and assessments... ey is 22, 513 | 38, 500 59, 700 
Sa Sees eateteeteadass 
Subtotal..........- Eee ee, 34, 419,115 | 59, 040, 491 60, 847, 000 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence - —_-__- eect 16, 082 | 16, 500 18, 000 
REE IVONE CREINRUIOINB oo soo is nance on ccee mee 403, 033 | 59, ( 023, 991 | 60, 829, 000 
Obligations payable out of reimbursements from other a 
accounts | | 
CS a ea cee aL ee, 137, 619 122, 800 | 122, 800 
eae PETE? eae Seen Bes | 8,101 | 4, 900 | 4, 900 
03 Transportation of things_______- PEARL S40, 1, 483 | 1, 400 1, 400 
Of Oommunication services. .................-....-........ | 209 | 200 | 200 
6S Rents and utility services..................-..--.....----- 10, 952 | 12, 800 | 12, 800 
06 Printing and reproduction .._._.....--.......-.--..----- G2 Se as ~ 
07 Other contractual services _._......-.-....------------ : 18, 279 18, 300 18, 300 
OP ere eee SIS on ns een ceskcenee 79, 381 60,900 | 60, 000 
09 Equipment___-- A SAAR Saari van Red eae ee 2, 669 2, 300 | 2, 300 
15 Taxes and assessments aon piiisetee Juncenenires | 204 300 | 300 
Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from | | 
TS SL PE ae pee aan deel eae a bet >. } 260, 710 223, 000 223, 000 





Total obligations_..........- 


ndqctininunsakeyeoun | 54, 663, 743 | 59, 246, gol 61, 052, 000 





Analysis of expenditures 





| 





1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 











| 
$4, 033, 090 - $4, 655, 420 
i 








Unliquidated obligations, start of year. -.......--.---.------- $4, 700, 000 
Obligations incurred during the year_.........--..------ ae 59, 246, 991 | 61, 052, 000 
| 57,415,854 | 63,902,411 | 65, 752, 000 
Deduct: | | 
ne nn cc cnwmnmmecs . 2, 358 312, 000 | 312, 000 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year 420 | 4, 700, 000 | 5, 000, 000 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years » 358 = Rad 
Obligated balance carried to certified claims account 279 | 
NO aN <5 58,890,411 | 60, 440, 000 
; ' ; | = — — 2. ——_——— —= 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: } 
Out of current authorisations ..........-..0....-seccdece. | 48, 487, 681 51,035, 411 | 55, 820, 000 





Out of prior authorizations. Re ichigodann 3, 867, 758 4, 000 4, 400, 000 
Out of anticipated 1952 supplemental for pay EN See eaios ; 3, 280, 000 220, 000. 
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Warer ConsSERVATION AND UTILIZATION PROJECTS 


Amounts available for obligation 














1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 




















Appropriation or ELS CE ELE NIA $185, 5 $235, 500 $235, 500 
Prior year balance avails ble..................----..--.---- Saal 341, 286 oy See 
Reimbursements from other accounts. ______--- — <= 2, 670 7,172 | 4, 200 
Total available for obligation. ...........--- ae 529, 456 | 396, 765 [ 239, 700 
Balance available in subsequent year _ _- Fite 54, 093 | cavtaben e ; 





396, 765° | 


Obligations incurred---......--..-- 375, 363 





239, 700 














Obligations by ac tivities 








| | 
Description 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 









Direct obligations 





| 





1. Land development $338, O87 | $330, 593 $198, 500 
2. Land management, settlement, and technical guidance 34, 606 37,000 | 37, 000 
3. Land acquisition. oe 22, 000 












Total direct obligations ____- “235, 500 


sa 372, 693 





389, 593 


Obligations payable out of reimbursements from other accounts 





1. Land development-.- --- 





2, 67 


4, 200 








Obligations incurred 375, 363 | 











Obligations 


bu objects 











| 
Obiect classification 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 











Total number of permanent positions_------ : . 68 | 56 46 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions : 24 | 20 9 
Average number of all employees. - - --- 





he atte am : 72 71 | 47 





Average salaries and grades: | 
General schedule grades: | | 





| 
Average salary...........- ‘ as $3, 644 | $4, 263 | $4, 284 
Average grade _.- see j GS-5. 5 | 8 
Crafts, protective, and custodial grades: } 
Average salary __-- pout 8 a i $3, 197 | 
Average grade = CPC-46. : 





Direct Obligations 2 a ee 
01 Personal services: | 
Permanent positions | 


$186, 440 | $216, 500 | $163, 800 
Part-time and temporary positions 70, 334 | 60. 658 28. 400 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base ----- pas. ; ” 900 "700 
Payment above basic rates Mas ee gee re 10, 000 















8, 188 | 





Total personal services.----- - 























264, 962 | 288, 05 58 |_ 197, 400 
02 Travel.--- SUUSpanchavesanemssebessnnsnansy 7, 136 | ~ 7, 600 6, 500 
03 Transport: ation of things 2, 673 2.100 | 1, 600 
04 Communication services. ----- wie Sieeae 1 847 2' 200 | 1’ 400 
05 Rents and utility services_.___- ° | 2 G5 2, 000 ig 100 
06 Printing and reproduction. _____- baas ; 782 | ” 300 "300 
07 Other contractual services _ - --- cate mar preetes 5, 761 | 3.300 | 3, 300 
08 Supplies and materials-_----.-.-.--- . aan 67, 603 58,612 | 23, 120 
09 Equipment eis pulp icin o---- 18, 200 4,300 | 1, 300 
10 Lands and structures_- ins : om menneees| oii wabdeede GAGE b.5 ctscccuansie 
15 Taxes and assessments ie aioe sencnserassns 24 | 1, 800 | 500 
Subtotal tondnnen 372, 693 | 392, 270 236, 520 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence bas 2 Ns . 2 677 












Total direct obligations- 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements 
From Other Accounts 


















a 
Ky 
Be 
i 
ag 


4 
3 





























Total obligations 
other accounts_ 


Obligations incurred _. 














95 Rents and utility services 
07 Other contractual services. - 


6, 472 | 





payable out of reimbursements from 

















396, 765 | 


2, 620 4, 200 
50 700 _ 

7, 12 |} 4, 200 

239, 700 








, 
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Analysis of expenditures 








| 
| 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 








Unliquidated obligations, start a 50, 908 $52, 071 $50, 000 

Obligations incurred during the year__- ation Seaewae 375, 363 | 396, 765 

448, 836 | 

Deduct: ek 
Reimbursable obligations powemeel 2, 67 7,172 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year. ba : | 52, 50,000 | 

Total expenditures. .__ nace Tip weichtin kane 371, 5: 391, 664 | 

Expenditures are distributed as follows: | 
Out of é@urrent authorizations ‘ ; va bid 2 can |f 664 | 
Out of prior authorizations _-__.-_. 3 ee coal all | | 000 


Mr. Wuirren. We are pleased to have with us Dr. Salter, Chief of 
the Soil Conservation Service. It is with genuine regret that we realize 
that Dr. Bennett is no longer with the Service in his former capacity. 
I know of no one who has left a greater mark than has Dr. Bennett in 
his work as head of this Bureau in connection with conserving natural 
resources, 

Mr. ANDERSEN. May I join in those comments too, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wurrren. Thank you, Mr. Andersen. 

We are pleased to have Dr. Salter with us who is famous in his 
work in another Bureau of the Department. 

I would like at this time to put in the record, pages 392 through 396, 
402 through 418, and 427 through 431 of the justifications, 

(The data referred to is as follows:) 


PuRPOSE STATEMENT 


The Soil Conservation Service was established by the act of April 27, 1935 
(16 U. S. C. 590a-590f) and is the agency of the Department which provides 
technical aid in bringing about physical adjustments in land use that will con- 
serve soil and water resources, establish a permanent and balanced agriculture, 
and reduce the hazards of floods and sedimentation. The service carries on the 
following activities: 

1. Makes research studies to determine the character, causes and extent of 
soil erosion and water loss under varying conditions and to develop, adapt, and 
improve conservation practices which will adequately protect the land and water 
resources of the Nation. This work is conducted in cooperation with State agri- 
cultural experiment stations, and is closely correlated with the research programs 
of the agencies in the Agricultural Research Administration. 

2. Provides technical and other assistance to locally organized and locally 
controlled conservation districts in the 48 States and the territorial possessions 
in developing conservation farm plans and applying planned practices. This 
assistance includes (a) making conservation surveys to determine the use-capabili- 
ties and needs of each acre of farm and ranch land, (b) technical assistance in de- 
veloping and applying conservation farm plans which allow for the best possible 
use by the farmer or rancher of his land, labor, equipment, and financial resources, 
(c) loan of some special types of equipment not readily available to the farmer 
but needed to establish certain conservation practices, (d) grant of limited quan- 
tities of trees, new or improved strains of grass and legume seed, and other con- 
servation plant materials, and (e) streamflow forecasts in the Western States 
(based on snow surveys) to provide for efficient seasonal utilization of water 
available for irrigation. 

As of June 30, 1951, 2,373 conservation districts which covered approximately 
84 percent of the total farms of the Nation, had been organized and were receiving 
assistance from the Service. 

3. Under the authority of title III of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act 
(7 U. S. C. 1011-1012), carries on a development and management program on 
74 land utilization projects which cover areas of submarginal land that were 
acquired by the Department. Revegetation and other development work is 
being done on these lands in accordance with their use-capability and needs, in 
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order to prevent further damage, achieve proper land use and improve the agri- 
cultural economy of the communities affected. After development, the lands 
and facilities are made available for rental to local farmers and ranchers at equi- 
table rates under specific use conditions. Of the revenue received from use of the 
land, 75 percent is returned to the Federal Treasury and 25 percent is paid to the 
‘counties in which the lands are located, to be used for school and road purposes. 
The service is also responsible for settlement of boundary-dispute claims on. the 
mie grant lands in New Mexico (act of August 11, 1945 (7 U.S. C. 
1011 note)). 

4. Under the authority of the acts of May 10, 1939 (53 Stat. 685, 719), October 
14, 1940 (U. S. C. 590y—z—-10), as amended and supplemented, June 28, 1949 
(Public Law 13?) and September 6, 1950 (Public Law 760) carries on a water 
conservation and utilization program. The Service develops irrigated and irri- 
gable land (both Government and privately owned) for efficient use of irrigation 
water, provides settlement opportunities for farm families through the sale of 
developed farm units, and assists settlers within the authorized water conserva- 
tion project areas with their soil and water conservation and land-use problems. 
This work is being conducted on the five remaining active project areas in four 
Western States. 

5. Makes preliminary examinations and surveys under authority of the Flood 
Control Act of 1936 (33 U. S. C. 7@1a), and by delegation from the Secretary of 
Agriculture. Where surveys show the necessity and feasibility and the work is 
specifically authorized by the Congress, watershed improvement measures are 
installed to retard runoff and reduce flood water and sediment damage. Installa- 
tion of watershed improvement measures which affect farm and ranch lands are 
the assigned responsibility of the Service. These are being installed in 11 author- 
ized watersheds in cooperation with local soil conservation, flood control, and 
other districts. The Service also assists in the preparation of comprehensive 
plans for the agricultural development of river basin areas. 

The Soil Conservation Service maintains its central office in the District of 
Columbia, with the majority of its activities highly decentralized to 7 regional 
offices, 48 State and 3 Territorial offices, 86 research locations, 26 nurseries, 
5 water conservation projects, and approximately 3,000 work-unit offices which 
earry on the technical program and provide assistance for conservation districts, 
land utilization projects, and flood control watershed areas. 

As of November 30, 1951, the Soil Conservation Service had 11,474 full-time 
employees, 183 of whom are in Washington and the balance in the field, and 
1,385 part-time employees who are generally employed in the field during the 
seasonal periods when there is need for additional assistance in applying con- 
servation practices. 





Estimated, | Budget esti- 
1952 | mate, 1953 





Appropriated funds: 
Salaries and expenses. - - , _...---------------| $56,974,991 | $60,740,000 
Emergency channel restoration in flood-stricken areas-_.-.-_-.--.-..-----| 1, 960, 000 
Water conservation and utilization projects_-_-—--__--- peed 1 389, 593 | 235, 500 





Total.._- Kwi teh need eeakemanth 59, 324, 584 | 60, 975, 500 


1 Includes $154,093 available from prior year balances. 
Summary of appropriations, 1952, and estimates, 1953 





F ih : | 
Item j Po iol Raton = rm Pah gy 
able, 1952 pw —) 





| ol 
Salaries and expenses, Soil Conservation Service ----| $58, 934, 991 $60, 740,000 | +$1, 805, 009 
Water conservation and utilization projects, Soil Conservation } 
Service 1 389, 593 235, 500 | — 154, 093 
Payments due counties, su 
EC. - ee RE! ; | 298, 000 | 344, 000 | +-46, 000 





Total. iS ALS sastiveseaii ceed’ 59, 622, 584} 61,319,500 | +1, 696, 916 
Deduct permanent appropriation: } | 
Payments due counties, submarginal land program 298, 000 | 344, 000 | +-46, 000 


Total, direct annual appropriation..............-..---- a 59, 324, 584 60, 975, 500 +1, 650, 916 


1 Includes $154,093 available from prior year balances. 
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Salaries and expenses 
Appropriation act, 1952 
Supplemental appropriation for 1952, (Flood Rehabilitation 
1952) - bee 
Anticipated pay ‘adjustment supplemental 


Base for 1953 58, 934, 991 
Budget estimate, 1953 60, 740, 000 


Increase + 1, 805, 009 
Summary of increases and decreases, 1953 


For soil and water conservation and aati Ks investigations in 

reclamation areas__ yer +$130, 000 
To provide farmers in reclamation areas with conservation surv eys 

and land capability maps, and other technical assistance needed 

to plan and establish conservation practices 
For technical and other assistance to new conservation districts in 

planning and establishing soil and water conservation practices.. + 3, 028, 000 
To provide additional technical assistance to those conservation dis- 

tricts which have a large workload of conservation planning and 

treatment and have received only limited assistance__-—--- -- -- + 467, 009 
Decrease due to providing a direct appropriation to the General 

Services Administration for certain leasing and building mainte- 

nance costs previously paid from this appropriation _. — 160, 000 
Decrease due to elimination of item provided in the F lood Rehabilita- 

tion Act, 1952, for emergency channel restoration in flood-stricken 

areas __- ald _...-. —1, 960, 000 
Decrease due to partial absorption ‘of pay a dJjustment costs..___.- — 160, 000 


Project statement 


l j 
| 
| 





Increase or decrease 


1952 (esti- ee Joes eae : 1953 (esti- 
mated) (|Pay adjust-| | mated) 
| mentab- | Other 


| sorption | 


| 
| 
Project | 1951 








! 
} 
| 
1, Development and improvement of soil | | | 
conservation practices and techniques_| $1, 480, 918 | $1, 584, 000 z —$6,000 | +3130, 000 | $1, 708, 000 
2. Assistance to soil conservation districts = —=== == —— = 
and other cooperators. -.-....-..--.-...- | 51, 556, 288 | “BA, 133 | 991 —145 000 +3 795, 009 | 57, 784, 000 





(a) Planning, application and main- 

tenance of conservation prac- | 

a 49, 877, 499 | | 52,483, 991 
(b) Opers ation of nurseries for con- | 

servation plant material_- a 1, 678, 789 | A 650, 000 | 


— 140, 000 (+3, 690, bead 56, 034, 000 


| 
| } | 
| | 
' 
| 
| 
| 


—5, 000 | Bai. 000 | ~ bys OO8 


. Development and management of land | } 
utilization projects | , 257, —9, ie _| 1,248,000 
. Emergency channel restoration in flood- | 
| Se ae Say eee : : 
a a ...| 54, | 58, 934, 9 991 | —160, 000 +1, 965, 009 60, 740, 000 
Unobligated balance 52 | 
lotal pay adjustment costs eet B, 985, 852) ‘I - (+424, 148), ls 391, , 000] 


Total available or estimate,-........| 54, 940, 2, 58, 934, 991 | —160, 000 |-+1, 965,009 60, 740, 000 





Transferred to “Operating expenses, Gen- | | 
eral Services Administration’’ pursuant | 
to Reorganization Plan No. 18 of 1950_.__| | 6 ae | 

Reduction pursuant to sec, 1214 | -—-520. 000 | 

Comparative transfer to ‘‘Salaries ‘and ex- | 
penses, Office of Information, Agri- | 
culture” : | +3, 200 

Anticipated pay adjustment  supple- | | 
mental. ......-- RPS PEAY. ne —3, 500, 000 | 


Total appropriation or estimate. _- 55, 465, 175 55, 434, 991 





' Includes $265, 000 in 1952 specifically for reconstruction of the spillway on Greenleaf Lake in the Cookson 
Hills land utilization project in Oklahoma. 
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Sratus oF PRoGRAM 
DEVELOPMENT AND IMPROVEMENT OF CONSERVATION PRACTICES AND TECHNIQUES 
Current activities 


Need for continuous reserach program.—Studies are made to determine the 
character, causes, effects and extent of soil and water loss under varying conditions 
and to develop, adapt, and improve conservation farming practices and methods 
which will adequately protect the land and water resources of the Nation. The 
objective of the Soil Conservation Service program of assisting farmers and ranch- 
ers to plan and apply conservation is to treat each acre according to its individual 
needs and use the land in accordance with its capabilities. Newly organized con- 
servation districts which add work areas and problems; new soil, water, and land- 
use problems which arise in normal field operations; and the continually changing 
needs of agriculture require the constant effor.s of an adequate research staff if 
sound and permanent conservation is to be achieved. Research activities are 
conducted in the general fields of erosion control, drainage and water control, and 
irrigation and water conservation in cooperation with the State agricultural ex- 
periment stations. 

Steps in developing conservation practices.—Development and improvement of 
soil and water conservation practices is accomplished by: 

1. Laboratory and plot work to develop basic information. 

2. Experiment station field seale trials of practices. 

3. Adaptation and testing of practices for application over extensive areas. 

The last step is carried out in close cooperation with the operations staff which 
is working on the planning and application of conservation practices on the land. 
Suecessful practices developed are incorporated into the regular soil and water 
conservation programs of the Service. 

Selected examples of recent progress 


Stubble mulch farming.—Tillage practices which are designed to leave a large 
proportion of stubble on or near the surface have been found to provide outstand- 
ing protection from wind and water erosion. In general the methods developed 
show that nitrates are reduced somewhat under mulch and that legumes and 
applied nitrogen are necessary to overcome yield depressions. 

Studies in eastern Nebraska show sweetclover to be one of the best legumes 
in a corn rotation where the stubble mulch system is used, although there is 
indication that annual legumes such as vetch, partridge peas, and lespedeza may 
give satisfactory results. Addition of nitrate fertilizer has further increased the 
yield from 97 bushels per acre to 106 bushels per acre. 

In the Palouse wheat belt of Washington, moldboard plowing after destruction 
of stubble lost 18.1 tons of soil and moldboard plowing after leaving the residue 
lost 10.7 tons, while subsurface tillage with 1 ton of straw lost 3 tons and with 2 
tons of straw lost only 1.5 tons of soil. 

In South Carolina the studies of the past 8 vears have produced practices 
which utilize the residue of rye-vetch or crimson clover as a winter cover crop, 
and have reduced runoff in the corn season by 72 percent and soil losses by 83 
percent. 

Soil pitting in pastures—In Wyoming, pastures that were pitted with an eccen- 
tric disk as a soil and water conservation measure in 1942, continued in 1950 to 
sarry 35 percent more sbeep while leaving more than 40 percent more grass on 
the land compared with unpitted pastures. For an investment of 25 to 50 cents 
an acre, a return of 11 pounds of animal gain can be obtained. As a result of 
these studies pitting has become a commonly accepted improvement practice on 
the plains of this State. 

In Arizona, pasture pitting has increased production 2 to 5 times, while seeding 
with Lehman, Boer, or Williams lovegrass in conjunction with pitting has increased 
production as much as 10 times. In some cases, suitable moisture conditions for 
germination for the lovegrass seed have not occurred until the second and third 
season after seeding. Yet the seeds have remained viable during this time and 
have produced good stands as long as 3 vears after planting. 

Value of topsoil.—In Missouri, a fertilizer and land management treatment that 
increased yield of soybeans 13 bushels an acre on land having 8% inches of topsoil 
gave only a 5-bushel increase on land having 2 inches of surface soil. 

Studies in five counties in southwest Missouri show that past erosion has re- 
duced land productivity equivalent to cutting a 100-acre farm down to a 50-acre 
holding. Fields selected for study were uniform except for the remaining depth 
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of surface soil. Oats used as the index crop yielded 45.1 bushels an acre where 
erosion had been only slight to moderate, 36.5 bushels where the erosion was 
moderate to severe, and 21.5 bushels where the erosion was severe. 

Hydrologic studies of conservation practices on small watersheds.— At Coshocton, 
Ohio, tentative results show that small watersheds with conservation practices 
(contoured corn and good sod crop, in rotation) has 40 percent less runoff, 81 
percent less soil loss, and 34 percent less nitrate loss than untreated (straight row) 
watersheds. When mulch was added and surface sealing was reduced, runoff was 
66 percent less, soil loss 95 percent less, and nitrate loss 83 percent less than on the 
untreated watersheds. Conservation practices were found to have had an im- 
mediate effect on erosion, reducing it by approximately 80 percent the first year 
and with continuing small reductions in succeeding years. The effect of these 
practices on crop yields was found to be a gradually increasing one, varying from a 
decrease of 19 percent the first year, to a 13-percent increase the fifth year and 38- 
percent increase the ninth year. 

Fescue for claypan soils.—In Missouri, alta fescue is proving to be a valuable 
new plant for pasture farming on claypan soils. The first seeding of this species 
was made at McCredie in the fall of 1946. It is easy to establish, grows well with 
legumes, remains green later in the fall than other grasses, and gives good response 
to soil treatments, especially nitrogen. Grazed in the regular grazing season, it 
has produced beef gains equal to Kentucky bluegrass with comparable treat- 
ments. Its greatest value, however, lies in its use as winter pasture. Managed 
for this purpose, seed and hay crops may be removed in midsummer, or they may 
be grazed until late August. Growth after September 1 is accumulated for late 
fall and early winter grazing. A .5-acre field of fescue produced 471 pounds of 
recleaned seed and 1.64 tons of hay per acre in 1950. It carried 13 head of 
yearlings for 55 days, beginning December 1. They gained just under one-fourth 
pound per head per day. Monetary value of production (seed, hay, and hav 
saved by winter grazing) total $288.42 per acre. The plot had ample mineral! 
fertilizer and received 100 pounds of ammonium nitrate per acre fall and spring. 

Sedimentation investigations.—At Lincoln, Nebr., studies were made to de- 
termine the effects of floodwater scour and sediment deposition on the produc- 
tivity of flood-plain lands. Measurements of corn yields from small plots located 
on Hooper Creek near Palmyra, Nebra., indicated an average yield of 58 bushels 
per acre on scoured areas, 84 bushels per acre on areas covered with sediment, 
and 68 bushels per acre on regular floodplain soils. Similar relationships were 
found in measurements of plots on Salt Creek flood plain near Hickman, Nebr. 
This information will be used in connection with evaluation of floodwater and 
sediment damages on downstream lands in this area, 

Supplemental irrigation.—Supplemental irrigation studies, conducted on Lloyd 
clay loam soil near Auburn, Ala., during 1950, showed that the application of 4 
inches to 11 inches of irrigation water did not increase the vield of cotton suf- 
ficiently to pay the cost of irrigation. However, sprinkler irrigated plots planted 
to corn, on which 9 inches of water were applied during the season gave a yield of 
101 bushels per acre compared with a yield of 50.9 bushels per acre for unirrigated 
check plots. 

In New Jersey, four water applications were made on areas in sweet corn 
during the 1950 season. These areas include sweet corn on both continuously 
cultivated land and on land in a 3-vear rotation with a grass-lezume sod, Irriga- 
tion of continuously cultivated land resulted in increased soil and water losses and 
did not inerease the crop vield. The soil and water losses did not occur, however, 
during the application of irrigation water but from rains occurring after the soi! 
moisture content from irrigation was high. On land in regular rotation with sod 
crop, vield without irrigation was much higher than that either with or without 
irrigation on continuously cultivated land. When irrigation was used on the well- 
managed soil in sod rotation, further vield increases were obtained. 

Wind erosion.—A portable wind tunnel has been suecessfullv developed and its 
practical use has been demonstrated in determining the effectiveness of land 
treatment for preventing wind erosion. Experiments conducted show that sus- 
ceptibilitv of soils to movement by wind tends to be much greater in the spring 
than in the fall due to breakdown of clod structure and decrease in vegetal and 
residue cover during the winter period. Emergency tillage, wherever the soil 
surface was roughened mechanically to bring a greater proportion of nonerodible 
clods to the surface, had an immediate effect in reducing the erodibility of bare soil. 

Wind erosion field tests at Amarillo, Tex., and at Lincoln, Nebr., showed that 
use of a stubble mulch svstem on wheat land has been the least erodible of the 
various cultural practices for wheat production. Land that was fall plowed follow- 
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ing the 1949 wheat crop eroded at the rate of 60,000 pounds per acre during the 
spring 1950 while soil loss from a portion of the same land that was subtilled was 
only 280 pounds per acre. The two land conditions resulting from tillage and 
residue Management varied widely in surface roughness, surface residues, and 
clod structure, all of which notably affect soil erodibility by wind. 

New type channel for small waterways.—Hundreds of small grass-lined channels 
of various types have had to be constantly maintained and often rebuilt because of 
difficulty in keeping a good grass lining wherever a constant trickle of water occurs. 
The Stillwater, Okla., Outdoor Hydraulic Laboratory has completed tests on a 
grass-lined channel with a small conerete chute down the center which will 
eliminate this problem. A procedure was developed whereby the hydraulic fac- 
tors determined by the tests could be utilized in the design of like structures for 
the discharge of various quantities of water, making the use of the new type of 
combination channel applicable over a large area. Since high velocities found in 
the concrete gutter section do not carry over to the grass section, a concrete apron 
along the gutter edges is unnecessary. 

Irrigation practices.—In eastern Oregon and central Idaho along the Snake 
River, the soils brought under irrigation have been found to be slowly permeable 
with extremely low infiltration rates. The slowness with which the water entered 
these soils has made irrigation difficult with excessive loss from runoff at the ends 
of the field ditches. Irrigation studies carried out in these areas have shown that 
the plants take most of their moisture out of the first foot of soil and draw upon 
very little water below 3 feet in depth. It was found that the current practices of 
applying irrigation water on farm fields caused runoff losses exceeding 30 percent 
and deep percolation loss of more than 20 percent. Studies show that by estab- 
lishing the proper relationship between the size of the stream, the length of the 
run, and the slope as related to the permeability of the soil, the efficienev of irriga- 
tion can easily be raised to 60 or 70 percent under practical farm conditions. 

Improvement of high mountain meadows.—Preliminary results of studies initiated 
2 vears ago to determine the best water management practices for the high moun- 
tain meadows of Colorado and Wyoming show that: 

1. Continuous irrigation for the production of hay and forage results in low 
vields of grass of less desirable species and poor food value. 

2. The water table should be kept at least 2 feet below the ground surface to 
enable the forage plant roots to develop properly. 

3. Intermittent water applications adjusted to the available moisture supply 
give the best plant development and the highest vields of forage. 

4. Under a proper system of water management hay and forage crops on the 
upland meadows respond vigorously to fertilizer applications. 

Increased storage of underground water.—In many areas in which ground water 
is the principal source of supply, the demand and seasonal pumping has caused 
the lowering of the water table to such an extent that the entire source of water 
is placed in jeopardy. To fully utilize the underground beds as storage reservoirs, 
it is necessary to find the capacity of these strata. Hundreds of thousands of 
acre-feet of water which annually run into the sea or evaporate in inland lakes, 
should be stored in underground beds. Research conducted in the San Joaquin 
Valley, Calif., has produced two practices which will allow continued high infiltra- 
tion rates on water-spreading areas. These are (1) adding an amendment to the 
soil, the best of which is cotton gin trash, and (2) planting the area to Bermuda 
grass. These methods are now being tested on a field scale to determine if they 
will allow the same high infiltration rates. 


ASSISTANCE TO SOIL CONSERVATION DISTRICTS AND OTHER COOPERATORS 


Current activities 


The planning and establishment of soil and water conservation measures on 
farm and ranch lands is generallv carried on in cooperation with soil conservation 
districts. These conservation districts are local units of Government organized 
under State laws and responsible to the land-owners and operators in the districts 
and to the State legislatures. They are founded upon the sound principle of local 
initiative, direction, and control and are formed only in response to the petition 
and favorable referendum vote of the land owners and operators who are carrying 
on agricultural operations within the proposed district boundaries. Conserva- 
tion districts have been organized in all 48 States, Hawaii, Alaska, Puerto Rico, 
and the Virgin Islands. 
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The following types of assistance are being furnished to conservation districts 
in carrying out locally adapted programs of soil and water conservation: 

1. The services of soil scientists who make the necessary physical inventories 
of the land to secure data (soil type, degree of slope, character and extent of 
erosion, present land use, ete.) needed to determine the use capabilities and con- 
servation needs of each acre of land. 

2. The services of soil conservationists, engineers, and other agricultural 
specialists and aides who help farmers and ranchers develop and apply individual 
conservation farm or ranch plans. (Soil and water conservation practices in- 
cluded in such conservation plans allow for the best possible use of the farmer’s 
land, labor, equipment, and financial ability to do conservation farming on his 
land.) 

3. The use of special equipment needed to facilitate establishment of conserva- 
tion practices but which is of a kind that is beyond the purchase ability of an indi- 
vidual operator or for other reasons not readily available to the farmers and 
ranchers within the conservation district. 

4. The grant of limited quantities of trees, new or improved strains of grass 
seed, and other plant materials which serve to control erosion and also have 
economic value. 

5. Inthe Western States, streamflow forecasts—developed from snow surveys— 
which serve as a basis for efficient seasonal utilization of water available for irri- 
gation and other purposes. 

In cooperation with other Federal and State agencies, limited assistance is also 
given to farmers and ranchers outside conservation districts. This assistance 
develops a better understanding locally of erosion and land-use problems and en- 
courages more widespread adoption of conservation farming methods. 

In addition, the Service has the responsibility for the technical phases of perma- 
nent types of soil conservation work both within and cutside districts, which is 
undertaken under the agricultural conservation program administered by PMA. 
Selected examples of recent progress 

Rate of organization of conservation districts —During the fiscal vear 1951 local 
farmers and ranchers organized 88 new conservation districts and 190 additions 
to existing districts comprising in all nearly 52 million acres. As of June 39, 
1951, the 48 States and Territorial possessions, all of which have enacted soil 
conservation district legislation, had organized a total of 2,373 conservation 
districts covering an area of over 1% billion acres. Approximately 84 percent 
of the total farms in the Nation are now within the boundaries of organized 
conservation districts with 10 States and 2 Territorial possessions completely 
covered by such districts. It is anticipated that there will be 150 new districts 
organized in 1952 and 125 additional districts are forecast for 1953 which will 
bring the total number to 2,648 with over 90 percent of the Natfon’s farms 
included within district boundaries. 

The attached map shows the conservation districts which had been organized 
as of July 1, 1951. 


Number of farms and acreage in conservation districts 


Number | »., ae re 
ore acres . A T 
Potal acres in Approximate! Number of 








of dis- : - 
Date | ttete: | organized acres in farms farms in 
onwanitents districts \" ; “| districts 
Actual: | | 
June 30, 1950. --- > 2, 285 1, 248, 483, 926 | 841, 870, 872 4, 771, 635 
Average per district | S48, 571 | 358, 434 2, O88 
June 30, 1951 2, 373 | 1, 305, 110, 000 | 874,036, 479 4, 88ti, 487 
Average per district Fendt Bicone | DAY, 983 348, 325 2, 059 
Estimated: | 
June 30, 1952 2,523 | 1, 387, 600, 900 | 5,195, 900 
Average per district | | 549, GRO 2, 059 
June 30, 1953 | 2, 148 | 1, 456, 350, 000 5, 452, 000 
Average per district | 549, 980 2.059 
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Conservation surveys, planning, and treatment accomplishments 


Estimated 


| 
Cumulative 
| Actual 1951 | to June 30, | 
1951 aa 4 
| 
| 


Type of work ce ecated ae “eh 


1952 | 1953 


Conservation surveys Acres 35, 181,686 | 376,323, 538 38, 000, 000 44, 346, 000 
Individual farm and ranch plans Number 128, 502 1, 000, 699 140, 000 167. 000 


Farm and ranch planning Acres r 36, 259, 299 275, 116, 643 38, 500, 000 45, 925, 000 


| 


Conservation treatment do 25, 596, 642 140, 404,405 | 26, 000, 000 30, 605, 000 


Districts costs and accomplishments 


Accomplish- | a. : 
Item Obligations ments Cost per 
acre 


Fiscal year 1951: 
Conservation surveys : $3, O40, 578 
Farm and ranch conservation planning 15, 612, 669 
Conservation treatment 29013, 430 
Improvement and maintenance of program on farms and 
ranches t 2 999 


Total obligations_- 


Fiscal year 1952 (estimated): 
Conservation surveys 4,155, 8: 58, 000, 000 
Farm and ranch conservation planning », 465, 5 38, 500, 000 
Conservation treatment 30, 3.56, 33 26, 000, 000 
Improvement and maintenance of program on farms and 
ranches ne 


Total obligations 


Fiseal year 1953 (estimated): 
Conservation surveys 4, 488, 536 44, 345, 000 
Farm and ranch conservation planning 7.5 ASH, 59S 45, 995, 000 
Conservation treatment 3: 3 30, 605, 000 
Improvement and maintenance of program on farms and 
ranch 


Total obligations ‘ 2 57 000 


Land treatment in conservation districts.—The following table shows some of 
the major conservation practices that were applied in conservation districts with 
technical assistance furnished by the Soil Conservation Service: 


Applied during 
Atiets ae Cumulative 
Name of practice | Tni | to June 
Fiscal year Fiscal year | 30, 1951! 
1950 1951 


Contour farming E Acres 3,491, 511 3, 185, 039 25, 678, 134 
Cover cropping do 3, 111, 387 2, 809, 720 16, 122, 902 
Stubble mulching do , 140,297 | 6,893, 178 41. 786, 837 
Strip cropping do 29, 200 880, 383 6, 584, 904 
Seeding pasture and range do , 876, 832 , 365 9, 332, 913 
Woodland management do | 3,391,551 3) 068, 859 16, 209, 929 
Tree planting do, 126, 784 17, 435 781, 225 
Farm and ranch ponds Number 37, 780 37, 843 215, 435 
Terraces Miles | 100, 612 78, 006 791, 551 
Diversion channels do 5, 892 5, 420 30, 991 
Farm drainage Acres 1, 161, 402 ,173,582 | 6, 287,941 
Irrigation land preparation do 315, 519 384,690 | 1,537. 148 
Improved water application do b17, 606 116, 371 3, 419, 847 
Field windbreaks Miles 1, 435 , 635 10, 022 


1 These data are for first-time application only and do not include duplication of acreage for reapplication 
or maintenance of those same practices year after year 


National interest in conservation of soil and water resources.—That soil and water 
conservation and proper land use is essential to the maintenance of a permanent 
agriculture is becoming more widely recognized each year. Farmers, industrial 
concerns, civic organizations, business and professional men, educators, and others 
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have sponsored the following local, State, and national conservation events as a 
means Of furthering the action program of conservation districts. 

1. A national tire and rubber company has for five consecutive years sponsored 
a contest in eight States in which the best conservation farmers and the most 
active conservation district governing bodies in each State received recognition 
for their work. This year the company has extended the contest to an additional 
nine States making a total of nearly a half million farmers and district supervisors 
who will be eligible for competition in the contest. 

2. A national chemical company and the National Association of Soil Conser- 
vation Districts sponsored a written speech contest for conservation-district super- 
visors in the United States on the subject What My Soil Conservation District 
Has Done for Me. Thousands of speeches which were vivid testimonials of con- 
servation accomplishments were judged in the State contests which prefaced the 
national event. 

3. In Oklahoma, the State Banker’s Association and the local bankers sponsored 
16 achievement-award banquets, at which over 4,000 people witnessed the award- 
ing of certificates to 255 farmers for completion of the conservation program on 
their farms. 

4. As a means of stimulating conservation, the State chamber of commerce in 
South Carolina purchased and distributed over 2,400 copies of the conservation 
bulletin Our Land—Our Spirit. 

5. In Georgia the banks are sponsoring a pine-tree-planting program. Over 
240 hanks have agreed to purchase tree planters to participate in a program 
designed to plant 100 million seedlings per vear, starting with 60 million in 1951-52. 

6. Over 33,000 conservation essays were written by high-school students of 
41 States in competing for State and National prizes awarded by a national 
fertilizer company and a national farm organization. 

Group action speeds drainage and irrigation work.—-That maximum results ean be 
expected from a unified approach to many problems is evidenced by the group 
drainage and irrigation work done in conservation districts. The operating 
efficiency of small drainage and irrigation facilities and the benefits to the farm 
lands involved are directly dependent on the proper planning and installation of 
the necessary control measures, by all of the farmers or ranchers concerned. 
During the past vear 1,071 group-drainage jobs were completed. These involved 
all or parts of 5,855 farms and benefited 499.159 acres. As of December 31, 1950, 
5,355 of these jobs had been completed at an average cost of $3.87 per acre 
benefited. Soil conservation technical assistance amounted to about 9 percent 
of the total or $0.34 per acre. Farmers cooperating with local conservation 
districts paid the remaining cost of construction. During 1950, 925 group-irrica- 
tion jobs benefiting 5,707 farms were also completed in conservation districts 
with Soil Conservation Service technical assistance. The total cost of the 1,128 
group-irrigation jobs completed as of December 31, 1950 (21,865 farms and 
1,067,600 acres benefited) was about $3,900,000. The technical assistance in 
planning and applving the irrigation measures which was furnished by the Soil 
Conservation Service amounted to about 11.2 percent of the total or about $0.41 
per acre. The farmers paid the remainder, amounting to approximately 
$3,461,000. 

Dividends from grassland farming.—The returns from grassland farming, in 
addition to a reduction of soil and water loss, are contained in the fellowing report 
on a South Carolina farm. In 1948 the hogs were dry-lot fed and produced 12 
pounds of pork per bushel worth $0.20 a pound or a $2.40 return per bushel of 
corn. In 1949 the hogs were grazed on fescue and ladin» clover pasture as well 
as being fed the corn. Records show that they produced 20 pounds of pork per 
bushel at $0.20 a pound or $4 total return per bushel. At the prices quoted the 
grazing would be worth $1.60 per bushel of corn fed or, for 10 hogs per acre, a 
a total return of $160 per acre. 

On the same farm nine head of beef cattle were grazed on ladino clover for 6 
months without any other feeding. The gain in weight amounted to 450 to 500 
pounds per acre or an estimate of at least $100 per acre. 

In either of the above instances the return from a good quality forage is equal 
to or better than clean cultivated crops on comparable areas. 

Conservation education.—In order to place an effective conservation program on 
the land, farmers, ranchers, and others must first be aware of the need and of the 
results and benefits of such a program. Extension soil conservationists (33 are 
employed cooperatively by the Scil Conservation Service and the Extension Serv- 
ice) are providing the leadership in educational activities in order to accomplish 
this objective. Additional assistance during the past vear has been provided by 
individuals, organizations, and institutions as indicated by the following items: 





1. The time devoted to soil and water-conservation activities by county agents 
increased 6 percent, home-demonstration agents 14 percent, and club agents 25 
percent. 

2. Colleges and universities in many States conducted summer short courses 
and conservation workshops for elementary- and high-school teachers. 

3. In one county alone the superintendent of schools held meetings on conserva- 
tion for 2,200 pupils and teachers, while in another county 400 students were 
enrolled in a newly established conservation course. 

4. In one State, 125 4-H Club boys and girls were selected for attendance at 
the annual conservation camp as a result of their interest and activities in soil 
and water conservation. 

5. Several hundred thousand 4-H Club members actively carried on soil 
conservation projects in competing for prizes awarded in a national contest spon- 
sored by a tire and rubber company. Many of these projects provide a direct 
influence on the parents in applving a complete conservation program. 

Snow surveys and water-supply forecasting.—Snow surveyors traveled 39,000 
miles by snowshoe, skis, oversnow vehicle, and aircraft, on 1,151 snow courses 
in the high watersheds of the Western States in order to make 46,000 measure- 
ments of the water content of the snow cover. These measurements and the 
relationships between snow cover and runoff, permitted water-supply forecasts at 
260 stations and over 18,000 copies of these forecasts were provided to the water 
users including agricultural, power, industrial, municipal, and recreational. 
Severe drought in areas of the Southwest, as well as serious floods in other areas, 
have indicated the value of accurate water-supplv forecasting. Advance warning 
of the probable water shortage in the drought area allowed planning which 
eliminated planting thousands of acres, thereby saving seed and tillage costs. 
On the Columbia River, the Corps of Engineers report a saving from flood damage 
during 1951 of $1,600,000 as a direct result of advance information from snow 
surveys made by the Soil Conservation Service. Since 1947 the snow-course net- 
work of the Service has expanded 25 percent while the cost per snow course has 
decreased 26 percent. During the same period, water-supply forecasts requested 
and developed have increased 47 percent. The Federal contribution to this pro- 
gram insofar as it is carried on through the Soil Conservation Service is only 35 
percent of the total cost. Local agencies and organizations contribute the balance. 

Conservation plant material.—During the past vear the Service onerated 26 
nurseries for the production of new, imvroved, or uncommon kinds of grasses or 
legumes, and for the production of trees and shrubs needed for conservation 
operations. Two of these are to be discontinued in the fiscal vear 1952. The 
planting material nroduced in Service nurseries is granted to districts which in 
turn make it available in small amounts to district cooperators in order to encour- 
ace the establishment of needed vegetative practices on their farms or ranches. 
An important part of the work of the Soil Conservation Service nursery personnel 
continues to be the supnlving of technical information to farmers, nurserymen, 
agricultural workers, and seed dealers on the need for planting material for conser- 
vation districts. the necessity of prover source of seed and the proper harvesting, 
handling,and storing, and the adherence to grading standards in order to supply 
qualitv stock. In addition to providing newly adaptable species and strains of 
grasses and lerumes for domestic use, the Service has a leading part in the exchange 
of foreizn and domestic seed and technical information useful in the propagation 
and utilization of improved plant materials for soil conservation. 

Soil-conservation-district cooperators, in planning protective cover for their 
lands, are creating such a great need for vegetative planting material that produc- 
tion sources cannot keep nace with the demand. Commercial and State nurseries, 
conservation districts, and individuals are producing grass and legume seed, trees, 
shrubs, and other plants to be used in applvine conservation measures. In 
Michigan alone the State nurseries produced 18 million trees, while in the same 
State over 309 seedbeds for production of seedlings were maintained by 4-H and 
FFA Club members. Five Wisconsin soil-conservation districts, in cooperation 


with the State conservation department, extension service and others, planted 
2,557,000 seedlings. 


DEVELOPMENT AND MANAGEMENT OF LAND-UTILIZATION PROJECTS 


Current activities 


Land areas administered.—The Service develops and manages 74 submarginal 
land projects in 30 States and administers the leases on 33 other areas which are 
managed by State agencies. These projects cover 7,345,469 acres, acquired by 
the Department during the period 1938 to 1942, which had become submarginal 
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or unsuitable for cultivation because of location, severe erosion, natural infertility, 
loss of productivity through misuse, or other physical factors. Approximately 
600,000 acres of land administered by the Service are adapted to forestry develop- 
ment and management, 6,300,000 acres are best suited for grazing purposes and 
the remainder are suitable for cropping, wildlife, recreation and miscellaneous 
uses. Revegetation and other development work is being done on these lands in 
accordance with their use-capability and needs, in order to prevent further 
damage, achieve proper land use, and improve the agricultural economy of the 
communities affected. Also included in the work carried on under this appropria- 
tion item is the settlement of certain boundary-dispute claims on the Sebastian- 
Martin grant lands in New Mexico. 

Land development.—Development work consists of applying erosion-control 
measures, establishing vegetative cover on abandoned cropland, improving and 
seeding land which is suitable for grazing purposes; developing wells, springs, and 
other stock-water facilities; fencing pasture lands, tree planting, constructing 
roads, firebreaks, trails, lookout towers, telephone lines, and buildings; and 
occasionally the development of recreation facilities. Much of the land area has 
been developed and is being made available to local farmers and ranchers at 
equitable rates under specific use conditions, thereby enabling them to shift to a 
more sound land-use program on their own land and also produce supplemental 
income. 

Management of land and facilities—-The management, maintenance, and 
protection of approximately 7 million acres of land requires repair and upkeep 
of fences, stock water facilities, telephone lines, buildings, ete., handling of permits 
for use of the land for grazing, haying, cropping and timber harvesting, and 
patrolling of fire lanes and fire fighting. Recreational facilities are handled 
through concessionaires’ contracts. There has been no land purchase since 1942 
but exchanges of Government-owned land for private land are being made, where 
such transactions will round out economic operating units for both the Govern- 
ment and private owners. 


Selected examples of recent progress 


Land exchanges.—General land purchases under the land utilization program 
were discontinued at the close of the fiscal year 1942. No new land purchases are 


contemplated during either of the fiscal years 1952 or 1953. However, applica- 
tions continue to be received for the exchange of private lands for Government- 
owned lands. ‘The following table shows the status of land exchange work: 


Federal land Private land 
released acquired 
Item 


Tracts Acres Tracts Acres 


Applications received, 1951..................-.----- 47 | 103 23, 806 | M4 28, 373 
Applications completed, 1951 6S 161 33, 427 143 | 49, 005 
Applications pending July 1, 1951 . 110 275 54, 288 | 224 | 64, 633 


Sebastian Martin boundary disputes.—Settlement of claims to certain so-called 
Sebastian Martin grant lands, now a part of the grant lands land utilization 
project, New Mexico, is also included in the work authorized to be carried on 
under this appropriation item. Under the provisions of Public Law 179, Seventy- 
ninth Congress, the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to settle disputed 
claims to these lands. Out of the possible 55 claims that may develop under 
section 2 of the act, a total of 40 parcels involving 211.35 acres have been returned 
to private ownerships. The remaining 15 parcels comprising 75 acres are now in 
process of determination as to eligibility for return. Under section 3 of the act, 
32 tracts comprising 880 acres have been sold, 10 tracts comprising 161 acres are 
in process, and applications for sale of 51 additional tracts comprising 1,279 acres 
are expected. It is anticipated that with the exception of a few problem cases, 
this part of the program will be completed in the fiscal year 1952. 

Current development accomplishments and workload.—While good progress has 
been made in developing land acquired, much remains to be done. Efforts are 
bcing concentrated on types of development work which will properly protect the 
land, provide maximum benefits from their use by local people, and bring maxi- 
mum eash returns on the Government’s investment. Although early completion 
of the remaining development work is the primary objective, provision must be 
made annually to carry out an adequate maintenance and management program 
and thus protect the Government’s investment to date. 
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The following table shows the actual amount of some of the more important 
items of development work completed during the fiscal year 1951, estimated 
amounts for fiscal vears 1952 and 1953, and the estimated balance remaining to 


be done after June 30, 1953: 


Type of work 


Seeding range and pasture 
Seed bed preparation 
Liming 

Fertilizing 

Mowing and brushing 
Fencing 

Stock water source 

Tree planting 

Fireguards 

Roads and trails 
Administrative buildings 





Estimated 

Actual ee 
fiscal 

year | Fiscal | 

1951 year year 

1952 1953 


ENS -——————- Balance 


. to com- 
SCt } 
Fiscal | plete 
] 


Acres 34, 35, 000 
do 25, 30, 000 
do 
do 
do 

Miles 

Number 

Acres 

Miles 
do 


Number 





Use of land utilization project lands and facilities—Land utilization project 
lands and facilities are made available to local farmers and ranchers at eauitable 


rates under specific use conditions. 


During the calendar year 1950, 7,878 use 


permits were issued to local farmers and ranchers. The following table shows the 
four major uses of the land in the calendar years 1949 and 1950: 


Calendar year and use 


1919 
Grazing 


Haying 

Cropping 

Woodland production_. 
1950: 

Grazing. 

Haying 

Cropping 

Woodland production 


Number of | 


operators | Acres used | Unit measure of production 
using j 


159 | 1,706,803 animal-unit 
months 
20,096 tons. 
3,513 
30,169,567 board feet 


6, 336,916 | 1,608,690 animal-unit 
months. 
27,024 tons. 
10, O81 
33,088,899 board feet. 


Revenue received from use of land utilization projects.—The ineome from the Gov- 


ernment-owned land utilization 


project lands administered by the Service 
amounted to $1,021,430 for the calendar year 1950 


Of this amount 25 percent 


or approximately $255,358 was paid in lieu of taxes to the counties in which the 
lands were located. The following table shows the types of revenue and the 
amount received for each, for the calendar years 1949 and 1950: 


Type of revenue 


Grazing 

Having 

Cropping 

Building occupancy 
Recreation 

Mineral royalties 
Easements 

Forest products 
Salvaged improvements 
Sale of seed 
Unclassified 


Total 


Calendar year receipts 


1949 1950 


S6A9, 599 | $622, 029 
12, 637 | 22, S99 
46, 884 | 28, 140 
4,219 2, 922 
31,171 28, 899 
3, 966 12, 347 
2, 108 3, 7A4 
150, 596 279, 502 
1, 620 110 
2, 324 13, 520 
1, 205 6, OSS 


925, 820 1, 621, 480 
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It is estimated that revenue from these projects will amount to approximately 

$1,200,000 for the calendar year 1951 and $1,375,000 for the calendar year 1952. 
Pay ments to counties in lieu of taxes would amount to approximately $298,000 
for 1951 and $344,000 for 1952. 


Statement of obligations under allotments and other funds 


a ee Estimated Estimated 
| see obligations, obligations, 
= 1952 1953 


Flood control, Agriculture (Soil Conservation Service) | 
For preliminary examinations and surveys $995, 315 $1, 084, 216 $545, 000 
For works of improvement 5, 653, 37§ 4,316, 141 4, 695, 280 
For general basin investigations in the Arkansas-White- 
Red River, Colorado River, and New York-New | 
England areas he 75, 5 
Total, flood control , 648, 691 5, 475, 
Construction, water conservation, and utility projects (Agri- 
culture, Soil Conservation Service): For land development 
on water conservation and utility project , 70 19, 596 
Conservation and use of agricultural land resourees, Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration (Soil Conservation 
Service): For technical assistance in the flood disaster areas 615, 


Working fund, Agriculture, Soil Conservation Service, ad- 
vanced from: 
Department of Interior 
Bureau of Keclamation, for the establishment and 
measurement of additional snow courses 
Bonneville Power Administration, for expansion of 
the snow survey program in the Columbia River 
Basin 


Total, Department of the Interior 


Department of Defense, Department of the Army 
Corps of Engineers, for conducting a snow survey pro- 
gram in the Boise River Basin 
Corps of Engineers, for the production and delivery of 
grass seed for the MeNary Dam project 
Corps of Engineers, for the production of pine seedlings 


Total, Department of Defense, Department of the 
Army 


Total, working fund, Agriculture, Soil Conservation | 
Service 28, 630 | 70, 365 | 
Working fund, Agriculture, general (Soil Conservation Serv- | 
ice), advanced from 
Department of Interior 
Bureau of Reclamation, for studies in connection with 
the development of an evaluation of the agricultural | 
repayment feasibility of the Weber Basin reclama- 
tion project, Utah 


De partment of Defense, Department of the Army: 
‘orps of Engineers, for ‘providing data in connection 
with a comprehensive survey of the Arkansas, 
White, and Ked River Basins 
Corps of Engineers, for preparation of strategic maps 
and map material : 


Total, Department of Defense, Department of the 
Army 


Department of Defense, Department of the Air Force: 
For execution of mosaic compilation and miscella- 
neous photographic reproductions... 28.3 265, 500 


Totel, working fund, Agriculture, general 78, 033 266, S51 


Working fund, Agriculture, Soi] Conservation Service (special 
account), advanced from Department of Interior, Bureau 
of Reclamation, for the establishment and measurement of 
additional snow courses 


Operation and maintenance, water distribution systems, 
Water conservation and utilization projects (trust fund 
For receipts for operation and maintenance expenses of the 
Wyoming Rural Rehabilitation Corporation’s water dis- 
tribution system in the Eden Valley, Wyo., water con- 
servation and utilization project (40 U. 8. C. 431-4 
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Statement of obligations under allotments and other funds—Continued 























| | | 
oes | Estimated Estimated 
Item | Obligations, | obligations, | obligations, 
| 1952 | 1953 
Payments in lieu of taxes, and operation and maintenance | 
costs, water conservation and utilization projects (trust | | | 
fund): For receipts from land leases for payments in lieu of | | | 
taxes to States, political subdivisions thereof, and local tax- | 
ing units, and for operation and maintenance expenses of the 
resettlement features of certain water conservation and | | | 
utilization projects (40 U. 8. C. 431-434). _...__...______-- _$42, 326 77 400 | $11, 200 
Technical services and other assistance, agricultural conserva- j 
tion program, Soil Conservation Service (trust fund): For } 
providing technical and other assistance to farmers and | | 
ranchers in participating counties pursuant to agreements | } 
with individual Production and Marketing Administration 
State and county committees___.......___- 216, 367 | 200, 000 
Miscellaneous contributed funds, Department of Agriculture | 
(Soil Conservation Service) trust funds deposited by co- | 
operating agencies, as follows: | | | 
1. For flood-control works of improvement on the Los | | 
Angeles watershed 193, 416 | 130, 220 | 104, 700 
2. For flood-control works of improvement on the Little | } | 
Tallahatehie watershed ates conta nao or deenie se 
3. F ~ soil and water conservation work in the Ante lope | | | 
Valley soil conservation district of California 600 600 | 600 
4. For making land capability surveys and preparing land | | 
capability maps of McCracken ‘County, Ky 3, 509 | 5 4 eee 
5. For cooperation with the central and southern Florida 
flood control district on water control in the Ever- | 
glades area 5, 375 | 10, 225 | 10, 000 
6. For cooperation with the San Antonio River Canal and | } 
conservancy district on a survey of the San Antonio } 
River watershed _- Bea ero | 75, 000 | 75, 000 
7. For carrying out a program of investigations and re- | | 
search covering eradication or control of noxious brush | | 
and trees in cooperation with the Flying Farmers | } 
Foundation, Inc_-_. eines | 1, 250 | 1,2 
8. For flood-control works of improvement on the Yazoo | | | 
0 ENE FS RIE Se Ee | ST SPE oat |, & 2a Es 
9. For cooperative snow surveys and water- supply fore- 
casts in the Weber River Basin_- 1, 800 1, 800 
Total, miscellaneous contributed funds, cieeneeen nt of 
Agriculture : 205, 550 | 233, 586 | 193, 350 
Mutual security (allotment to Agriculture) (Soil Conservation | } 
Service): For administrative expenses in connection with | | 
comprehensive training of foreign technicians in the prin- | 
ciples and practices of soil and water conservation and proper | | 
land use 11, 225 | 15, 379 | 
Obligations under reimbursements from governmental and Ss | 
other agencies: | | 
Salaries and expenses | 
Sale of cartographic reproductions, cooperative proj- | | | 
ects with State agencies, sale of nursery stock and | 
detail of personnel toother Federal egencies, ete- } 349, 573 | 312, 000 312, 000 
Water conservation and utilization projects ___-__- 2, 670 | 7,172 | 1, 200 
Flood control. ___. he Bont; 35, 392 | 9) 600 | 17, 600 
Total See buhases tts 387, 635 328, 77 _ 333, 800 
Total obligations under allotments and other funds 7, 560,912 | 7,330, 373 | | iv rT 52, 030 


Mr. Wuirren. We will be glad to have your general statement, 
Dr. Salter 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. Sauer. Since this is my first appearance before your committee 
as C hief of the Soil Conservation Service, it might be appropriate for 
me to comment on the job of the Service as 1 see it before discussing 
current operations. 

I feel a great responsibility on my new assignment, which was given 
to me less than 3 months ago. Iam following a gr eat leader. 
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Dr. Hugh Bennett was the father of the soil conservation movement 
in America. He devoted his career to focusing public attention on the 
problem of soil erosion. About 20 years ago ‘he succeeded in awaken- 
ing the Nation to the erosion menace. During his 18 years as Chief, 
the Soil Conservation Service was developed into an effective organi- 
zation through which the Government assists farmers in dealing with 
land problems. The Service is playing a major role in protecting and 
improving the Nation’s soil resources. 

My major efforts as Chief of the Service, in bebalf of the Nation’s 
conservation pr ogram, will differ rather materially from those of Dr. 
Pennett. And necessarily so, because I am not the supersalesman 
that Dr. Bennett is. Perhaps the promotional phase of the conserva- 
tion movement in America is not as vital now as it was a few years ago. 
Today we are pressed with the problem of speeding up the application 
of conservation to the land. I expect to devote most of my effort to 
this job along with improving the working relationships with othec 
agencies concerned with other phases of the conservation movement. 

“I think it highly important to increase the emphasis along these 
lines because our soil and water conservation activities of the future 
will have an important bearing on the ability of American farmers to 
meet the expanding demand on agriculture. 

I suspect that in the testimony already presented during these 
hearings much has been said about the increasing demands on agri- 
culture, now and in the future. Therefore, I will not dwell on that 
point except to comment that future requirements will greatly exceed 
current production—and demand will grow progressively over the 
years. American farmers are already using about as many acres as 
should be maintained in economic production of cultivated crops. 
Some land now being cropped should be put to grass and trees. We 
can compensate for such land by bringing new areas into cultivation. 
To meet increasing demands, however, farmers will need to depend 
largely on increasing per acre yields, on grass and tree land as well as 
cultivated land. 

I believe that a look at the historical trend of crop yields in the 
United States may be pertinent to the problem. Statistical records 
go back about 85 years. For the first 70 years of that period average 
per acre crop yields remained practically unchanged. During the past 
15 years there has been a sharp swing upward. The breaking point 
was about 1937. Since then average per acre yields have gone up 
about 40 percent. 

We all know there were technological improvements in farming 
before 1937. Obviously, there were other factors operating to offset 
the effects from those improvements. Unquestionably, a major off- 
setting factor was the deterioration in the productivity of the land. 
Deterioration was not uniform in all areas, but was widespread and 
very serious. We made advances in farming, but we also slipped back 
because of soil deterioration. 

Also, before 1937 there was developed through research a backlog 
of agricultural technology. During the past 15 years farmers have 
put more of the technology into use on farms. The biggest contri- 
buting factors to the upward trend in crop yields have been mechani- 
zation, improved crop varieties, crop pest control, improved land use, 
and better soil and water management, including the increased use of 
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fertilizer and lime. Increased soil productivity has been achieved on 
many farms but probably not enough to offset soil deterioration on 
other farms. 


SOILS ARE STILL DETERIORATING 





There are many farms throughout the country where erosion is still 
exacting a heavy toll from our soil resources. On even more farms 
soil fertility is still on the down grade. For example, on our most 
productive land in the Midwest and the Great Plains, exploitive 
systems of farming have been followed on many farms ever since the 
land was broken. Much of the soil humus has been burned out. The 
inherent productivity of the soil has declined continuously, and is still 
going down. 

I recognize that the forces which have pushed up per acre yields 
during the past 15 years still have unexpended power. I doubt that 
they have enough unexpended power to keep pace with the expanding 
demand for agricultural commodities and at the same time offset 
losses from soil deterioration. Currently the demand trend is out- 
pacing the production trend. This is evident from the extent to 
which farmers are being forced to dip into the Nation’s feed grain 
reserves. At the rate we are now going it appears that the spread 
between the demand curve and the production curve will get greater 
as the years pass, which underscores the need for speeding up the 
application of conservation farming. 

Reversing this downward trend in soil productivity would give 
another sharp rise in crop production. Herein, in my considered 
opinion, lies one of our greatest opportunities for expanding the 
capacity of American agriculture to produce. 

Soil conservation activities of the future could determine whether 
the production curve will be brought into line with the demand curve. 








CHANGING CONCEPT 





OF SOIL CONSERVATION 





During recent years soil research has brought forth much new 
knowledge about the causes of soil deterioration and methods for 
combating it. Gradually there has evolved a changing concept of 
soil conservation. The modern concept has come to mean applying 
the necessary practices on a farm to increase production and to build 
up soil productivity, both at the same time. It means making soils 
yield abundantly year in and year out for an indefinite period. It 
means rebuilding strength in the land. 

The biggest point in this concept is that you cannot improve soil 
Without conserving it, while you can conserve soil without building 
it up. Modern conservation farming involves the prevention of soil 
deterioration and erosion, rebuilding eroded soil, conserving moisture 
for crop use, drainage and irrigation, building up soil fertility, and 
increasing vields and farm income—all or as many as are needed at 
the same time. It involves efficient, abundant production on a 
sustained basis—for the present and for posterity. 

This type of farming involves putting into use on the land combina- 
tions of good practices—combinations geared to the soil and water 
resources of the farm and to the human resources of the farm family. 
Land use must be planned according to soil capabilities. And plan- 
ning for 1 year at a time is not enough. Most systems of farming 
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and ranching that give efficient production on a sustained basis need 
to be planned ahead for several years. Many of the best practice 
combinations give the greatest returns over a period of years, and in 
the process they build soil productivity. 


SOILS CAN BE MADE TO PRODUCE MORE 


Much attention is currently being given to estimating agriculture’s 
potential capacity to produce. Several studies aimed at estimating 
maximum production potentials are under way. I have examined 
preliminary results of some. They indicate that with the best com- 
binations of known practices put into use on all farms production could 
be increased from 60 to 75 percent. The studies indicate, for instance, 
that average corn and cotton vields in the United States could be 
increased about 75 percent. The potential for small grain and soy- 
beans does not appear to be quite that high, but for hay and pasture 
it appears that we could double our forage production through grass- 
land improvement. 

The difference between what the average farmer is doing and what the 
best farmers are doing given substance to these estimates. The best 
farmers in all parts of the country are making their soils produce 
about double what the average farmer is producing. The job ahead 
is to narrow that gap. I know, we can never expect to completely 
close it, but we need to do everything we can to narrow it. And 
at the same time we need to use the full impact of agricultural science 
for discovering new and better techniques. 


GOVERNMENT HELPS FARMERS 


To speed up the use of improved technology is, in my opinion, the 
biggest challenge facing agriculture today. Over the vears our 
Government has devised an effective system for helping farmers and 
ranchers to get improved practices into use. P.asically our svstem is 
composed of three component parts—education, technical assistance, 
and financial assistance. 

As I see it, these three phases do not duplicate each other. Instead, 
each supplements the other. Each has a purpose and a reason for 
being. 

In many fields of agricultural technology the job can pretty well be 
done through education and demonstration. In other fields, eduea- 
tion and demonstrations are not enough. For example, improved 
crop varieties, insect and disease control measures, better livestock 
management, and other practices of that kind can pretty well be intro- 
duced through the education route alone. When farmers were con- 
vinced that hybrid corn was better, it was easy to shift from open- 
polline ated varieties to hybrids with no dislocation. 

The basis for farmer application of technology for soil and water 
conservation is much more complicated. Land use and soil treatment 
must be related specifically to the pattern of land and water resources 
of the individual farm or ranch as well as to the resources and aptitudes 
of the farmer himself. Throughout the country there is a wide varia- 
tion of climatic conditions. Thousands of different kinds of soil exist. 
There are wide differences in soil types on individual farms—differences 
in slope, degree of erosion, drainage, and inherent fertility. 
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TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE IS NECESSARY 


The determination of the particular pattern of soil and water 
resources on a farm and the adaptation of available technology to the 
protection and improvement of these resources requires planning and 
knowledge not easily conveyed to the farmer by education alone. 
Education needs to be supplemented with technical assistance. 
Such assistance falls into three categories. 

1. Farmers need to have a scientific inventory of their soil and water 
resources. Most farmers cannot classify their own soils. 

2. Farmers need to determine the best alternative uses and treat- 
ment for the soil based on this scientific inventory. They need help 
in developing a plan for soil and water management using the best 
technology geared to the physical and human resources on the farm 
and related to community watershed problems. 

3. Most farmers need technical help in putting complex practices 
into application. Very few farmers have the necessary training to 
lay out complicated land drainage systems and terraces. Many need 
technical assistance in range management and in establishing im- 
proved pastures. 

Furnishing this on-farm technical assistance for soil, water, and 
crop management—aimed at soil protection and improvement, water 
conservation, and economic production on a sustained basis—is the 
primary job of the Soil Conservation Service. 


FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE IS ALSO NEEDED 


A well-planned program for conservation farming on most farms 


comprises practices the application of which requires considerable 
capital investment. Moreover, shifts to conservation farming often 
require temporary economic sacrifices since some time may be needed 
for returns from the new system to equal and exceed the old system. 
For example, on many farms in the Southeast, shifting from single- 
crop farming to conservation farming including livestock requires 
substantial investment for the establishment of improved pastures, 
fencing, livestock, buildings, and equipment. Many farmers require 
financial assistance in order to put conservation farming into practice. 

The development of forms of public and private credit better geared 
to the repayment potentials of conservation farming would aid mate- 
rially on many farms. On the other hand, on some farms in most 
areas, and on most farms in some areas, the financial requirements 
exceed available resources. It may require many years for these 
farmers to pull themselves up by their own bootstraps. I doubt if 
the Nation can afford to wait that long and permit our soil resources 
to further deteriorate in the process. I am convinced that the 
urgency of the national interest justifies the Government sharing the 
costs of conservation as provided under the agricultural conservation 
program. 

I have attempted, here, to give your committee my views on the 
soil conservation job confronting the Nation. I consider it the pri- 
mary job of the Soil Conservation Service to take care of the technical 
assistance phase of the problem. 
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THE SERVICE WORKS THROUGH SOIL CONSERVATION DISTRICTS 


The Soil Conservation Service always has recognized that the final 
responsibility for achieving our conservation objectives rests with the 
people who own and operate the land. They have always had the 
responsibility. What they lacked was a mechanism or organization 
through which they could assume leadership. 
districts supply that need. 

The President, on recommendation of the Department of Agri- 
culture and others with whom it had consulted, suggested to the States 
in 1937 that they pass district enabling acts. A suggested model act, 
as it is now known, was provided the Governors of the States. By 
1947, all States and Territories had passed such enabling legislation, 
each changing the model act to fit its own conditions. The soil con- 
servation districts are local units of State government, organized and 
controlled by local people. 

For 14 years it has been the Department’s policy to cooperate with 
soil conservation districts. Secretary Brannan in memorandum 1278 
called special attention to this by stating that SCS and PMA“*‘shall 
jointly encourage the creation and development of soil conservation 
districts.” 

Soil conservation districts now blanket about three-fourths of the 
Nation’s agricultural land. 1 consider them a highly effective device 
through w hich the Government can serve farmers without dominating 
them. 

From 69 districts organized by local people in fiscal year 1938, the 
number had grown to "92 418 by January 1, 1952. These figures in- 
clude wind erosion and grazing districts with which the Service also 
cooperates. 

Many accomplishments indicate the growing effectiveness of 
districts. More and more boards of supervisors are assuming positive 
leadership in carrying out local conservation affairs. The y, accept, 
review, and approve applic ations for technical assistance made to the 
district; they establish priorities of work according to the seriousness 
of the problem and local needs. They develop their own programs and 
plans of work based on information, most of which is available to them 
locally but some of which is furnished by the Soil Conservation 
Service and other agencies. They are aggressively seeking the 
assistance of all agencies, local, State, and Federal, who are in a posi- 
tion to assist them in carrying out their work plan. They are making 
the public aware of its stake in conservation and are getting the 
support of many private citizens and organizations. 


Soil-conservation 


EFFECTIVENESS OF SCS OPERATIONS 


You may remember that, in his statement before this subcommittee 
last year, Dr. Bennett spoke of the need for and long-time economy 
of speeding up the planning and applic ‘ation of soil and water conserva- 
tion measures. 

With that objective before us, the Service is taking all steps possible 
to increase its effectiveness and speed up the service it provides to 
farmers and ranchers. During the past year we instituted a new sys- 
tem for planning conservation. That system is one of progressive 
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planning, designed to reach many more farmers each yeaf than was 
previously possible. Under our old procedure, a farmer did not be- 
come a cooperator with his soil conservation district until he had been 
assisted in developing a basic conservation plan for his land. 

In the new system a farmer or rancher becomes a cooperator by 
agreeing to do two things: (1) to use his land within its capabilities 
and treat it in accordance with its needs, and (2) to develop and carry 
out a basic conservation plan for his land. 

On signing the district agreement he is automatically in the initial 
state of planning and the Service helps him immediately with simple 
practices which he is ready and able to carry out. He is immediately 
in a position to get assistance for applying conservation to his land 
from technicians assigned to districts. 

In the advanced stage of planning the farmer is in process of 
developing a basic plan. He moves from the initial stage to the ad- 
vanced stage on receipt of 

(1) A land capability map; 

A conservation guide which tells him the alternative uses that 
ean be safely made and that are beneficially adapted, for each of the 
classes of land on his farm along with the alternative for treating the 
land in accordance with its needs in the determined use; and 

(3) Information on the use of the map and guide in developing 
the basic conservation plan. 

The third stage is the completion of the basic plan which includes 
three things: 

(1) A decision on how he is going to use and treat each field and 
parcel of land; 

(2) Checking and discussing these decisions with the soil conserva- 
tion technician; and 

(3) A recording of these decisions along with a statement of his 
intentions of what he is going to do first. 

This procedure was initiated early in 1951 and has now been in 
operation for about 6 months. It is getting into full swing at the 
rate of more than 10,000 new district cooperators each month. Pres- 
ent indications are that this rate will be substantially increased since 
the procedure is still in the development stage in many districts. 
Our estimates to December 31, 1951, indicate that about 68,000 
cooperators owning about 25,000,000 acres are in the initial and ad- 
vanced stages of planning. 

At least, 180,000 new cooperators entered into district agreements 
in 1951—an all-time record for one calendar year. We expect final 
figures will show a slight reduction, perhaps 5,000,000 acres, in the 

rate of preparation of basic plans during the past 12 months,-but that 
reduction is more than offset by the increase of new cooperators that 
I just mentioned. 

There are several advantages in this new procedure. It permits a 
farmer to start gradually and move progressively into conservation 
farming. More of the decisions are made by the farmer himself with- 
out lowering the technical accuracy of the plan. This is highly im- 
portant in getting him to accept the responsibility for applying and 
maintaining the conservation practiceson his farm. It permits group 
action by farmers in a neighborhood. More farmers in a given com- 
munity ean start moving in on their conservation problem at the same 
time, giving greater community spirit to the conservation movement. 
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With more farms needing service we can increase the use of block 
surveying, thus proceeding more rapidly. 

This procedure, as you can see, calls for a speed-up in our conserva- 
tion surveys. 

The man comes in this initial stage. He wants to move into the 
advanced stage and he has to have the conservation plan. 

Last vear we completed surveys on 35,181,686 acres, an increase of 
about 3,700,000 acres over the previous year. We are, however, still 
trying new ways to accelerate the rate of surveys—including, for ex- 
ample, the use of stereopticons, power augers, and four-wheel-drive 
jeeps to hasten ground work. 


OPERATIONS UNDER MEMORANDUM NO. 1278 


Since the Service appeared before this subcommittee last year, the 
provisions of the Secretary’s memorandum 1278 have been put into 
effect and have materially influenced the work of the Service. There 
have been many problems of adjustment, and there are some yet to 
be solved. But it bas been an important step forward in the proper 
coordination between the Department’s conservation agencies and 
programs. 

Memorandum 1278, as you know, affected the Soil Conservation 
Service in four major provisions. First of all, it called for consolida- 
tion of county and State offices of SCS, PMA, FHA, and others. 
That was a difficult problem, but one now well along toward solution. 
About half of our State offices and 56 percent of our county offices 
will have been consolidated by the end of this fiscal year. County 
offices, despite the grievous problems of finding adequate space for 
joint housing, are being consolidated at the rate of about 40 each 
month. The workload involved in office consolidations has been heavy 
thus far but we have established standards and procedures now to 
the point that we do not expect the load to be any heavier in the next 
fiscal year. I say that in face of the fact that many of the more 
difficult consolidation jobs still lie abead. 

Another provision of memorandum 1278 gave SCS the important 
responsibility for technical phases of permanent type soil-conservation 
work, in and out of soil-conservation districts, in the agricultural 
conservation program of PMA. We are carrying that full responsi- 
bility in 40 States and in districts and counties adjacent to districts 
in the other 8 States. Considerable progress has been made 
despite a number of problems that arose. It put on the SCS staff a 
heavy load for which we were not adequately staffed. During the 
last 6 months of 1951, county PMA committees have referred 268,692 
ACP participants to SCS, and we have serviced, in some fashion, 
240,633 of those participants. Of those participants referred to us by 
county PMA committees, 99,986 were already district cooperators, 
as of July 1, 1951, and 36,164 of those remaining became district 
cooperators in the last 6 months. These figures do not include assist- 
ance provided by SCS technicians but financed by ACP funds. 

We are now in the process of working out necessary local and state 
adjustments in utilizing ACP personnel or transferring ACP funds for 
our use in providing technical assistance with the 1952 ACP program. 
Cooperation between SCS and PMA in this adjustment has been 
generally excellent. 
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Less progress has been made toward a third very mportant objective 
of the memorandum. I am referring to the development of State and 
county agricultural resources conservation programs. Although SCS 
and ACP have made good progress toward better coordination of their 
programs, little has been done toward the joint formulation and 
determination of over-all State and county conservation programs, as 
called for by the Secretary. Problems of adjustment*under 1278, plus 
other major jobs in the Department this vear, have delayed the actual 
development of those programs. However, we are looking toward the 
time, soon, when those programs can be developed and will provide 
a better framework for the blending of the work of SCS, ACP, and 
other programs. 

A fourth major provision of the memorandum was the coordination 
of forestry assistance provided farmers by SCS, PMA, and the Forest 
Service. In November a memorandum signed by the heads of SCS, 
PMA, and the Forest Service, clarified the working relationships in 
forestrv between those agencies, and another step was made toward 
more harmonious and effective cooperation between Department 
agencies engaged in conservation. 


COMMUNITY WATERSHED ENTERPRISES 


We would also like to call attention to the increasing number of 
urgent requests from soil conservation districts for assistance in com- 
munity watershed enterprises. ‘The work of many conservation dis- 
tricts has awakened community interest in solving mutual problems 
of farm groups, sportsman groups, city people, and industry. These 
problems include drainage outlets, protection of municipal reservoirs, 
improvem:nt of stream flow for fishing, and local floodwater protection. 

The solution of such problems generally requires more than planning 
and assistance in application of practices on individual farms. It re- 
quires development of a watershed plan, often involving fairly ex- 
tensive investigations and surveys. In many instances, local interests 
have given assurance that they would raise the money to carry out a 
plan if we could give them one. This means that additional local re- 
sources in many cases are being put into the conservation job by such 
diverse organizations as cities, State conservation commissions, 
sanitary commissions, water districts, road commissions, and pipeline 
companies. We believe that in most cases the extra cost of preparing 
watershed plans and giving technical help in getting them installed 
has resulted in more conservation on the land per dollar of total 
Federal expenditure. 

We have tried to give this kind of technical assistance in more than 
a dozen community watershed enterprises this vear within our thinly 
spread resources. For every instance where we have helped, however, 
we have had several requests for technical assistance which we could 
not meet. 

PERSONNEL GRADE STRUCTURE IN SCS 


In discussing factors contributing to the effectiveness of SCS oper- 
ations, I should mention to you the need for an improved grade 
structure in this agency. I was surprised, when I transferred to 
SCS from another agency of the Department, to find that this Service 
is operating with many technical employees at a lower salary than 
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comparable workers in other agencies. In spite of this, spirit and 
production has been good, but I cannot help but feel that a more 
flexible structure and a careful study of the positions throughout the 
Service would contribute materially to better morale and a more 
effective program. We are undertaking such a study with the help 
of the Civil Service Commission—in order to take appropriate action. 


RESEARCH 


I have pointed out earlier in this statement that the job of SCS 
is to bring to the land the kind of improved technical skill and know]- 
edge that will protect and improve our soil and water resources for 
sustained and increased production. To do that, there is need to 
continue and accelerate scientific research in the field of soil and water 
conservation. We need additional and improved technology to give 
greater precision to the planning and application of conservation 
measures. 

Research is not the primary objective of SCS. But sound tech- 
nology is absolutely necessary to our operations program. For that 
reason, we seek and use research information from whatever source 
it may be available. We draw heavily on the research bureaus of the 
Agricultural Research Administration and the State experiment 
stations and cooperate with them in obtaining better information on 
causes of soil depletion and methods of building and sustaining soil 
productivity. However, many of our research needs are regional in 
character making it difficult or inappropriate to expect any particular 
State to provide the required data. Furthermore, since some of the 
research needs of this Service are highly specialized, many of them 
are not being met, currently, by other agricultural research agencies. 
Thus, we ourselves must carry out certain types of soil and water 
research. More specifically, we have great and growing need for 
additional information in the field of hydrology—sedimentation, 
runoff, and design of structures. We need information on the rela- 
tionship between vegetation and water flow. We need more data on 
the action of wind and water on soils. These are some of the fields in 
which we are doing a certain amount of our own research work. 

As an example of the continuing need and great opporunity for 
research in meeting local problems, I would like to tell you about a 
piece of effective cooperation between soil conservation district 
supervisors, the State experiment station, Extension Service and the 
research and operations men of the Soil Conservation Service. 

In Pierce County, Nebr., farmers were having a hard time conserving 
moisture and controlling wind erosion of their sandy land. That is 
part of a rather large area of sandy land in the central part of Nebraska 
extending up into South Dakota. This is a picture which shows what 
wind does to that sandy farming country. 

Mr. Horan. What is it that looks like pipelines there? 

Dr. Satter. Those are tracks from a wagon or some implement 
that has been hauled over the land and that is the sand that has 
blown over there. Wind erosion is the problem that we had there. 

An effective program called for stubble mulching and more ground 
cover. The soil, however, was so low in fertility that it would not 
produce sufficient mulching material, and previous attempts to solve 
the problem had not been successful. 
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This is the type of crop that vou could grow on that land. It just 
would not grow enough to provide residues for a mulch. This shows 
what is left of the corn crop. 

Mr. Horan. While we are on this subject, you have one in this 
picture, one that appears to be mulched and the one where you have 
the erosion appears to be clean fallow. Is that significant? 

Mr. Nicnoxs. It appears to be clean fallow because all the corn 
stocks which we wanted for stubble mulch were not enough to cover 
the ground. They did not raise enough crop to give protection and 
the soil a out into the road. 

Dr. Saurer. You can see the general productivity of that land, 
however. 

The district supervisors decided to use a recently won $500 cash 
prize, plus some funds of their own, to lease land on which studies 
could be made to solve this problem. The soil conservation district 
officials assumed responsibility for running the experimental farm, 
under the guidance of SCS research workers. SCS nurseries pro- 
vided our research workers with a number of different legume seeds 
and field tests were begun. In cooperation with the State experi- 
ment station and Extension Service, various trials of legumes, in 
combination with fertilizers, were made. Methods of planting, as 
well as fertility problems, were studied. Several varieties of legumes— 
notably partridge peas and a variety of vetch—were found to be 
effective as mulching material. Use of fertilizer made it possible to 
get adequate erowth of these legumes which, in turn, began adding 
the needed nitrogen to the soil. 

Now this is the same land where they have grown peas. That is 
one of the legumes which the nursery people provided and which, with 
proper fertility treatment, grew well on that land, as you can see. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. This is partridge peas? 

Dr. Satter. Yes. 

Mr. AnpERSEN. And the other picture is vetch? 

Dr. Satter. They found this vetch growing wild out there in that 
territory. 

After they were able to grow those crops, this picture shows the 
kind of mulch material they can have on the land and this shows 
them in the process of getting ready to plant the next corn crop. 

This does show the next corn crop. Now compare that with the 
earlier one. That corn crop vielded 60 bushels per acre. This was 
on that sandy land that had been blowing away. They had no 
method of holding it until they did this little job of research. 

We are developing and demonstrating on this farm a group of 
relatively simple practices which will effectively reduce wind erosion 
and conserve moisture on the sandy lands in Pierce and adjoining 
counties, and bring angen into safe and sound production. The 
practices developed here are already spreading to other farms. It is 
an example of how -raehiseaiite between research, operations, and edu- 
cation is helping build a sound program in an area previously lacking 
sufficient local technical information to solve its particular problem. 

The Service, recognizing the high importance of adequate research 
information, is studying its research program closely to make it better 
serve our operations. We have recently taken steps, for example, to 
improve the liaison and flow of information from the research staffs 
to the operations men who are putting it into effective use on farms 
and ranches. 
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SOIL CONSERVATION——-A SOUND PUBLIC INVESTMENT 


Dr. Bennett presented to you in considerable detail last year, 
estimates on the men and money that we would have to have to do 
our part in getting conservation farming established on the farm and 
ranch lands of the country. The job to be done is a big one and will 
take many years. Substantial savings in funds and soil resources 
could be effected by doing the job faster than our present resources 
permit. We fully recognize the need for economy in Government, 
especially in view of the enormous cost of defense mobilization. Yet, 
speeding up the application of conservation to the land is so vital in 
helping farmers to meet current increased demand, and to our future 
ability to feed a growing population that we believe the rather moder- 
ate increase we are requesting be a highly sound public investment. 

A small part of this increase ($530,000) would be used to provide 
urgently needed research and technical assistance in reclamation areas. 
The change-over from dry land to irrigation farming poses many 
difficult land-use and water management problems. Frankly, we do 
not have the answers to all these problems. Each area is different as 
to type of soil, topography, climate, crops, amount and quality ‘of 
water, et cetera. As was explained to the committee in earlier testi- 
mony at these hearings, we plan to carry on cooperative studies with 
other departmental and State research agencies on so-called ‘“develop- 
ment or pilot farms” selected in cooperation with the Bureau of 
Reclamation. We would work specifically on the problems of erosion 
control, irrigation water requirements, water application, seepage, 
and drainage. The Research Administration, BAE, and the States 
would work on other aspects of the problem. 

The results of these studies and other available scientific information 
would be imparted to project settlers through on-site technical assist- 
ance. They need this aid to get a proper start and avoid costly mis- 
takes which could easily cause failure of their new farming enterprise. 
Some assistance is, of course, already being provided but the workload 
is heavy and additional technicians are needed to speed up the 
planning and lay-out of proper irrigation svstems and establishment 
of sound cropping practices. It is important that this technical 
assistance be furnished as both the new irrigation farmers and the 
Federal Government have large investments that must be protected. 

The major portion of the increase requested——-$3,028,000—is for 
furnishing technical and other assistance to the new soil conservation 
districts being organized in the current fiscal year and to those ex- 
pected to be organized in 1953. No additional funds were provided 
in either the 1951 or 1952 fiscal vear appropriations for assistance to 
new conservation districts. We have had to provide technical help 
to these districts by drawing on the already inadequate staffs of older dis- 
tricts. Another portion of the increase we are requesting —$467 ,009— 
is to more adequately staff those districts which do not have sufficient 
technical personnel. This will not provide all the men we need but 
will enable us to add a man in some districts where land treatment 
needs to be speeded up to prevent irreparable damage to large areas 
of land or where the district has such a large backlog of requests for 
technical assistance that the present staff cannot hope to get around 
to the farmers or ranchers desiring assistance within any reasonable 
time. We expect to be able to reach more people by increasing the 
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efficiency of our operations but the workload is so heavy that we must 
also have additional technical staff. 

In view of present and future demands on agriculture it seems ap- 
parent that the conservation job is most urgent. Strength in our 
land has been—and still is—the foundation for building strength in 
our Nation. I think it is the general public’s concern that we do every- 
thing possible to speed up the application of conservation measures on 
the ca The faster we move ahead with the conservation job the 
sooner we will be able to put more of our basic soil resources to full 
production. 

In so doing we will be saving and strengthening the Nation’s prima 
resource for full use by this generation and those that follow us. e 
will be creating new opportunities for improved standards of living on 
the land. And we will be making a profitable public investment—one 
that will create new wealth and help to maintain our expanding 
national economy. 

I urge your committee to give serious consideration to these factors 
as you review our 1953 budget estimates. Mr. Dykes will give testi- 
mony on the individual items in the estimates, and Dr. Nichols is here 
to answer questions regarding research. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wuirren. Dr. Salter, you have given a comprehensive and fine 
statement. It is gratifying to hear you express yourselves as you 
have. 

I have been on this subcommittee for several years, as have been 
most of the members, and during this time I have had some real prob- 
lems in the field of soil conservation. I recall, not too many years ago, 
when one of the soil conservation agencies and farm groups were very 
strong for cutting out the work of another agency engaged in the same 
field. The latter agency was just as active in trying to destroy the 
work of the other agency, and they both succeeded in that particular 
year in reducing the amount of work that could be done toward this 
common objective. 

There has been a little effort made to coordinate their activities 
legislatively. I do say that this committee has constantly pushed 
forward in every way with the Department because we believe in 
results. The only purpose of having either program is to reclaim 
land and prevent the waste of land and other natural resources. 

We have tried to insist—and I think we have been able to insist— 
that we have more technical assistance on all of our soil work. On 
the other hand, we have insisted that the Soil Conservation Service, 
as fine as it was, could not claim to have made as much progress as it 
should have made. 

It has been a real source of gratification to me to see that these two 
services are being lined up to carry their particular parts of this pro- 
gram to save this country of ours for future generations and, if possible, 
to bring back the lands that we have already wasted. 

I am going to ask Mr. Roberts to place in the record a compila- 
tion of the extra production that we have been called on in Agri- 
culture to make for the last 10 or 12 years, the number of acres that 
the farmers have been asked to put into crops, and the increased pro- 
duction that we have had. 

(The information is as follows:) 
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Farm Propuction INCREASES IN RESPONSE TO URGENT Foop AND FIBER NEEDS 


Early in World War II it became evident that there was need for as large a 
volume of farm products as could be produced in a war economy. This situation 
continued throughout the war vears. The need for food relief and rehabilitation 
accentuated food needs even further in the early postwar years. Farm production 
under those conditions was limited by the resources available to farmers and their 
ability to increase rapidly the lines of production for which there was most urgent 
need. Machinery, fertilizer, and other supplies were severely limited in some 
of the war vears and available labor was scarce. In view of these limitations the 
production increases shown in the attached table are quite remarkable. 

The first production goals program was worked out in the summer and fall of 
1941. It outlined food needs for 1942 and stated the production objective for 
each product. Goals were successively developed for each of the succeeding years 
through 1949. Rehabilitation needs had tapered off by then and it was expected 
that farmers would be faced with a transition to peacetime markets. No produc- 
tion goals were developed for 1950. 

It became evident after the invasion of South Korea that there was need for high- 
er production, especially of cotton, meat animals, and wool; also that feed produc- 
tion would need to be inereased in line with livestock numbers. Production 
guides or goals, therefore, were reinstituted on 1951 crops and goals have been 
prepared again for 1952. Table I shows the goals established for each vear from 
1942 to 1949 compared with the realized production by principal commodities, 
Table II gives a similar comparison for 1951 and 1952. 

Production goals are one step in the process of arriving at production balanced 
in relation to needs. They are arrived at by analyzing prospective needs and 
also the resources and facilities available to farmers for production. Because 
the needs vary for different products each must be considered in relation to 
other products in a balanced production program. The variation in needs 
among different products is illustrated by the large increases shown for oil crops 
in the attached tables. Production goals, therefore, involve not only the problem 
of changes in total output but also shifts to products that are most urgently 
needed. For example, if the 1952 goals program is achieved, it would repreesnt 
an increase of about 6 percent above 1951 production, but a 15 percent increase 
in corn production is suggested which would be partly offset by slight decreases 
in oats, tame hay, and some other crops. 

In summary, the attached tables indicate the responses that farmers have 
made to requests for increased production to meet war, defense, and rehabilita- 
tion needs. These responses, considering weather and limitations on production 
resources, have been substantially in line with the goals program developed by 
the Department in cooperation with other agencies. Table III shows the changes 
in total farm output for the years 1940 to 1951, inclusive; also the annual pro- 
duction for those years by groups of products. The base period, or 100 percent, 
is the average of the prewar years 1935-39. 
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Taste II 
Acreage goals with comparisons, 1951 and 1952 












































Planted acreage 
| Percent 1952 
Cup | 1951 | goal is of 1951 
1950 actual! | announced | 1951 actual! | 1952 goals 
guide 
; | | 
Intertilled: | 

eee _....| 82,858,000 | 90,000,000 | 83, 866,000 | 89, 000, 000 106 
Sorghums, all............. 16, 050,000 |... | 15,113,000 | 15, 200, 000 101 
Sorghums for grain? #__......|_ 10,335,000 | 7,150,000 | 8, 449,000 | 10, 000, 000 118 
Soybeans for beans ?________- 13, 814,000 | 13, 000, 000 13, 211, 000 13, 000, 000 OS 
Cotton in cultivation July 1. 18, 629,000 | = 28, 535, 000 27, 997, 000 28, 000, 000 100 
ii oe : 1, 712, 000 | 1, 560, 000 | 1, 379, 000 1, 475, 000 107 
Sweetpotatoes.____..._______- 502, 000 | 573, 000 | 316, 000 472, 000 149 
Beans, dry edible__.______.-- 1, 656, 000 | 1, 632, 000 | 1, 523, 000 1, 620, 000 106 

Truck crops: 2 | 
Fresh market (25)_.__----- Sg ee eee | 1, 663, 000 41, 750, 000 105 
Processing (11)..._-...--- | 2,628,000 j.-......-...: 1, 880, 000 4 1, 850, 000 98 
Total intertilled 5_______- | 145, 523, 000 he Aa aciadaeaasee | 153, 606,000 | 159, 230, 000 104 

Close-sown: } | 
| a ae |} 45,464,000 | 43,500,000 | 41, 594,000 41, 600, 000 100 
RE Ds SA _...| 13,100,000 | 13, 235,000 | —-10, 840, 000 12, 865, 000 119 
eS Be ee 71, 287,000 |..............| 78,059,000 | 6 76,917,000 | 99 
i. << | see 18, 888,000 | 21, 400,000 | 22, 257, 000 |____- é Sy CRS: Fee m3 
Rye, for grain ?_.............| 1,730,000 |____ _| 1,718, 000 1, 828, 000 106 
(Sa eee 4, 274, 000 4, 000, 000 | 4, 114, 000 | 4, 000, 000 97 
ae eee 1, 682, 000 1, 900, 000 1, 981, 000 7 1, 950, 000 98 
Total close-sown §.........| 137,778,000 |......_...._.| 138, 526,000 | 139, 380, 000 | 101 
Tame hay, all 2________- _.| 59, 308, 000 encan 59, 945.000 | 60,000, 000 | 100 
NN 2) nao adsttihndend st | 357,551,000 |____._._.__.__| #366, 740,000 | 373, 110, 000 102 

' 


| 

1 BAE records and reports. 

2 Harvested. 

3 Excluded from totals. 

‘4 Includes acreage for some vegetables for which no goals will be set. Separate announcements have been 
made of vegetable goals by types. 

5 Includes nongoal crops. 

: Revised acreage based on planted acreage of winter wheat and revised goals in 6 States producing spring 
wheat. 

7 Includes Missouri, South Carolina, Arizona, and Florida, for which BAE makes no estimates. 

* Includes 1 to 2 million acres double-cropped above normal practice, resulting largely from abandonment 
of winter wheat. 








Yr or 
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Production goals with comparisons, 1951 and 1952 





























Production 
Percent 
Crop Unit | 1951 an- 1952 goal 
1950 | nounced | _ 1951 1952 | is of 1951 
actual! | guide | actual! | goals 
i i —— -—— 
Intertilled: | 
NT... 2 ewan --s-<-s----)| MOR Dushels__ 3,058.0 | 3,375 | 2,941.0 | 3,375 115 
Sorghum-grain__.__..._..- |-- -..do- i 233.0 | 143 | 159. 0 205 129 
Soybeans-beans.._.__.....|-_-..do-. noe 299.0 | 273 | 281.0 | 276 98 
A ES Eee | stilton running 9.9 | 16 | 15. 2 | 16 105 
| wales. 

aay pleat acai | Million bushels 430.0 | 335 | 326.0 | 350 107 
Sweetpotatoes._______- Fass ee 4 50.0 | 59 | 28.0 46 164 
Dry edible beans | Million 100-pound 15.0 15 | 16.0 16 100 

(cleaned). | bags. | 

Truck crops: | | | 
Fresh market (25).....| Thousand tons ___..| 9,073.0 |___-. | 8,572.0} 28,800 103 
a Processing (11) .....--- pO detdettinich i. 5,303.0 |.......--- | 7,506.0 2 6, 383 85 

ose SOwn: | | | 
_) Se Saree eee -.| Million bushels. 1,410.0 | 1,355 | 1,316.0} — 1,307 99 
eee GS RS 304.0 | 294 | 255.0 | 290 114 
Wheat, all Ae ee ~ 1,019.0 | cep “S80 | 1, 165 118 
ye fees eee ee ae AEE Dai e 2.0.4... 21.0 22 105 
Flaxseed... ___._- iach. * hapleaney 40.0 | 36| 34.0] 38 112 
Rice, rough. _____- Miliien 100-pound 39.0 | 41 44.0 | 42 95 

ags. | | 

Hay: | | | | 
or ere mers ae ae | Million tons. MEG Lice ce | 108.0 | 105 97 
Tame..-- --| ..do | 90.0 96.0 93 97 


1 BAE Annual Summary, December 1951. 
2 Includes an assumed production for some vegetables for which no goals will be set. 
ments have been made of vegetable goals by types. 








Separate announce- 


TaBLeE III 


























Index numbers of farm output and production by groups of products, 1940-61 
[1935-39 = 100] 

Meat Crops and pasture 

| Total | ani- i ie | | 

| ¢ mals | Tate 

Year | — | and | Feed —- Fruits! Cotton| a 

| put! janimal | Total | re ~~ Food | oF and | Sugar, and To- | Oil pe) 

| prod- crops *) and | grains | vege- | tree | crops jeotton- bacco crops pas- 

| | ucts 2 | hay | tables | BUts | | | seed | | ture 3 
igi -- as 
ee a os | 110} 110] 109 ; 2 | 107 108 | 108} 102} 96} 99] 165 108 
| Se a ee 117 121 109 115 | 98 81 85 | 182 | 111 
1942 | 198] 130] 123 | 132 | 196] 14] 117] 110 97| 96{ 27] 123 
So es eS | 139} 116] 124) 109 120 | 101 | 81 | 87 96 | 300 | 116 
1944... --| 130] 138] 123] 127] 136] 7] 120 80} 93] 133] 255] 122 
rr Te 121; 127; 142 119; Ill} 94 69 | 136; 274} 120 
ae 134; 135) 129 132 146 136; 131 103 66) 159 265 127 
1947... } 129) 1384) 122 110 | 173 123 125 | 109 | 90 | 145] 222 120 
1948... M41 | 131) 139) M43} 167] 131] 113 2) 13} 135) 343] 136 
1949__.. 140 139) 134 133 147) 125) 123 96} 121; 136; 311 131 
1950 4... 138 | 142] 128] 134] 133 } 127) 13 116 75 139 | = 366 | 126 
WORL Fe... osc | 139 147; 129 126 129 | 120 124 | 88 116 157 | 345 | 127 





1 Net production which could be made available for human use aici year. Differs from idiniaoe of produc- 
tion for sale and home consumption which measures actual movement, which is not corrected for changes 
in livestock inventories, and which counts feed-crop production in year fed. 

2 Product added. 

3 Includes production of feed for horses and mules, and miscellaneous crops not included in separate crop 
groups shown. 

4 Preliminary. 

* Based largely on December 1951 crop report. 


Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
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Mr. Wuirren. As I have expressed it many times, I am as dis- 

turbed as anyone about the finances of our Nation. It threatens our 
whole financial structure. On the other hand, the one place where we 
cannot afford to keep overdrawing is on the natural resources. If 
we can just keep them, we can come back, whatever happens to other 
things. 

It was most disturbing here to see the charts and to listen to the 
explanation by Dr. Shaw of what the population potential of our 
Nation is and its relationship to the very limited amount of land that 
we have. 

I wonder if other members have some general questions or comments 
to make. 

Again I want to say that it is highly gratifying to me to see just 
how you are coordinating these activities so we can go to the Congress 
and the people and show them that we are making progress. 

Mr. Bares. In my opinion your agency is rendering the best service. 
of any agency of the Government. You have been making a study of 
two streams, both in my district, known as Little Sandy River and 
Tygart Valley. I believe, in cooperation with the State, you have 
made some study of that. Both of them empty into the Ohio River 
in my home County. About all the farming land in five or six counties 
in this area is on one or the other of these streams. 

The experience of those people in the past has been that they lose 
about one out of every three crops because of flash floods on these 
streams. Those two streams and those valleys make up all the farm- 
ing ina large area. 1 wonder if you have made that study to the extent 
where we could go to the Public Works Committee for further author- 
ization? 

Mr. Dyxess. I do not believe we have, Mr. Bates. The surveys 
on these watersheds are under the leadership of the Forest Service 
but we participate. 

Mr. Rozserts. Mr. Bates, the Little Sandy River and Tygart’s 
Creek, are among the more than one thousand watersheds or portions 
thereof which have been authorized by the Congress for flood-control 
surveys. It has not yet been possible for the Department to conduct 
investigations on all of the watersheds where authorizations have been 
given; a number of the more critical watersheds are still unsurveyed. 
However, the budget estimate contemplates that a preliminary exam- 
ination of the Little Sandy River and Tygart’s Creek watersheds will 
be undertaken in fiscal year 1953. 

Mr. Bares. | am particularly interested in those two streams. 

Mr. Dykes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. ANprerRsEN. Dr. Salter, I am pleased to see you back before 
this subcommittee in the capacity in which you now are. I have 
always had great respect for your ability. 

Dr. Satter. Thank you very much. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I am sure you will do a good job. 

One thing that pleases me especially about this particular appropri- 
ation is the fact that the Bureau of the Budget, for the first time, has 
agreed to the contention this subcommittee has advanced for years 
and that is that we should make provision for the new districts which 
have been formed. It has been very disheartening to these people 
who work hard to get these new soil-conservation districts formed and 
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then find that the Budget Bureau gives them no consideration what- 
soever for staffing those particular districts. 

As Mr. Dykes has well known and as the members of this subcom- 
mittee have well known, we have always discussed this and generally 
speaking this subcommittee has overturned the budget and in this one 
point especially I believe this subcommittee should be entitled morally 
and in every other way, for the good of this Nation, to vote an increase 
above last year. 

Now, I say that because especially after listening the other day to 
the testimony before this subcommittee which shows the predicament 
that our Nation is apt to be in about 25 years from now in relation to 
the scarcity of good cropland, and while we think of expending huge 
sums of money throughout the West for reclamation purposes and for 
bringing new land into production, there also exists the problem of 
preserving that land which we now have and which has been good 
farm land for several generations. I sincerely hope—and here is where 
I speak to the problem really which faces several of our North Central 
States—I sincerely hope that the Soil Conservation Service will take 
into consideration, along with the wasting of the soils, going down the 
rivers—which is the main problem—that they will also take into 
consideration the fact that much good soil is ruined by the lack of 
proper drainage facilities. I honestly believe that there is a large 
field to do constructive work in. 

Again I wish you the very best of success in this work as I think 
here we have an endeavor which is really basic to the welfare of the 
Nation. 

Dr. Saurer. Thank you, Mr. Andersen. We are completely 
aware of the part drainage has to play in building up and improving 
our soils and the fact that we have on many of our lands impaired the 
drainage through the systems of cropping that have been followed. 

On almost every farm in the Middle West there is need for im- 
provement in drainage along with other things that make up good soil 
conservation. 

Mr. AnprerRsEN. I know Mr. Dykes has for years appreciated 
certain situations which we have where the drainage outlets have 
become filled in with silt and the situation has come to the point where 
the local counties affected simply cannot handle it. 

The cost comes to a certain point where perhaps they consider it 
economically feasible not to put up the money for it, but neverthelsss 
I do not think the Federal Government can afford, because of such a 
situation, to see from now on thousands of good acres of farm land 
zoing into the discard. 

Thank you, Doctor. 

Mr. Horan. Dr. Salter, 1 am very much impressed with your 
statement. Like vou, I admire Dr. Bennett. I think he did an 
overwhelming job of salesmanship. I imagine in reviewing his great 
work and great life that he can sit back now and enjoy seeing us trying 
to scramble to keep up with the sales job he has done. 

In the fourth paragraph of your statement'I was quite impressed 
with the statement of policy that you apparently have taken on when 
you say that— 


Today we are pressed with the problem of speeding up the application of con 
servation to the land. 
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I want to also say that I think that your transfer to this Service is 
one of the happiest choices that could have been made because you 
come from a branch of the Research and Applied Sciences of the 
Department of Agriculture that can contribute a great deal because 
you know of the work that has been done in plant industry. 

I want to know though, in the emphasis that all of us want to have 
placed upon technical assistance, if the work of this subcommittee in 
grappling with this problem, what we thought was a practical ap- 

roach, if the transfer of funds for payments for conservation uses 
as been of any help to you whatsoever. 

Dr. Satter. In the 1951 program which, of course, got off to a late 
start, the total amount transferred was not substantial. It was not a 
major factor in getting this job done in 1951. There were a lot of 
reasons for that which perhaps we need not go into, but many of our 
problems have been worked out and it looks very good for 1952 and 
so much better that we are quite encouraged. 

In fact in some States I would say that it is almost perfect, where 
the transfers are being arranged for so completely to support the 
work of the Service in this field. 

It is getting so much better all the time that we are very optimistic. 
Perhaps it will not be perfect in 1952, but it is moving rapidly in the 
right direction. 


MORE TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE NEEDED 


Mr. Horan. In those States where you have a high degree of farm 
ownership, you will find, I think—and I want to comment on this— 
less of an emphasis on the payments and more of a demand for 
technical assistance; is that not true? 

Dr. Satter. I am sure that is true, Mr. Horan. 

Mr. Horan. The problem we have, which is a very practical one, 
is where we have a high degree of tenancy, the payments in those 
areas are more important than they are in the areas where you have 
a high degree of farm ownership; is that not true? 

Dr. Satter. I suspect that is true. I suspect also that the size of 
the farm units, the size of the business has a lot to do with it. I think 
you will find, for example, that the agricultural conservation program 
contributions to soil conservation are perhaps not as highly regarded in 
the Middle West and in the far West in the irrigated areas. 

Mr. Horan. They are not as highly regarded in my area as the tech- 
nical assistance, but I am not willing to diminish my respect for their 
existence because of that, because they are a general support for the 
progress of soil conservation. 

Dr. Savrer. In the Southeast, I would say that the feeling is much 
more that we need these payments to support this. 

Mr. Horan. I recognize that. 

Mr. Wuirrten. | have always objected to this word “payment” and 
if it is a “payment” it probably should be eliminated. 

It is a contribution toward the cost of soil conservation work. 

Now, I might be guilty myself some time of referring to it as “‘pay- 
ment,’’ but it does give a completely wrong impression and that is 
one of our problems, just like the word “parity” has been identified 
in the public mind as meaning “fair price.”’ 


roa 
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Mr. Horan. I understand completely and it is to eliminate that 
confusion that I am addressing these questions. I think we ought to 
be frank and recognize that the point we want now to catch up with 
the salesmanship job that Dr. Bennett has done through the years 
and to do it by applying what we know and actually getting results. 

Of course, the whole argument between the services in the field of 
conservation and the confusion over Soil Conservation Service and soil 
conservation payments does tend to confuse the issue. 

Now, to meet that and to help, this committee has tried to provide 
the possibility of the transfer of funds from the soil conservation use 
payments, to Soil Conservation Service. You have stated that it has 
possibilities. Is that true? 

Dr. Satter. That is so, Mr. Hoan. 

Mr. Horan. Should this committee enlarge on that possibility? 

Dr. Saurer. I do not believe such action would be necessary at the 
present time. We will have to develop this thing a little further 
before we can actually appraise the job, whether or not the provision 
already made is adequate. 

Mr. Horan. The farmers of my State, as you probably know, have 
requested an increase in appropriations of 48 percent to provide 
technical assistance. 

My own appraisal of what you probably will have in active soil- 
conservation districts indicates to me that you need about $75 million 
to actually carry out this determination of yours to apply the things 
we know about the soil. 

The appropriation is not that much. Perhaps by transfers of funds 
we might be able to meet this demand. It exists all over the United 
States where we have activity in soil-conservation work. 

Dr. Saurer. I was speaking specifically about the present provision 
for the 5-percent transfer, Mr. Horan. I believe that in most cases if 
the transfer is made, that it will probably support the service that we 
are able to give this coming vear. Whether that will be adequate 
in the years to come would have to be determined. 

Mr. Horan. I would like to also ask your opinion of this: Last 
year the committee accepted an amendment made on the floor by me 
to enable the Soil Conservation Service, or the districts, to employ 
accredited civil engineers where they might be employed on a part- 
time basis or per diem basis to carry out some of this technical work. 

Have you had any experience with that whatsoever? 

Dr. Satter. May I ask Mr. Dykes to speak to that? 

Mr. Dykes. Yes; some, Mr. Horan. Without question we think 
it is a good amendment and we have utilized it to some extent. I 
recall that in eastern Arkansas that there was some complaint about 
the Soil Conservation Service preventing some civil engineers, located 
in the districts, from making a living. After the Secretary gave us 
the responsibility of checking on the permanent-type practices in the 
agricultural conservation program, these engineers were without jobs 
to do in connection with that program that some of them had previ- 
ously had. 

Our solution of that problem was to suggest that we use our WAE 
employment authority to hire those engineers during the time they 
could spare from other jobs. 

Perhaps our classified rates of pay are not such as to encourage 
them to give much time, or as much time, to this work as they have 
in the past, but it seems to be working satisfactorily. 
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PERSONNEL SITUATION 


Mr. Horan. The chairman has, through the years, insisted upon 
a speeding up of this work and an actual consummation of the initiat- 
ing and the fundamental work in the district and then have only the 
matter of maintaining soil-conservation practices in a given district. 

1 think that is very sound. I think the chairman’s foresight 
should be commended. I join with him in that desire. 

We are headed now toward the formation of practically a Nation- 
wide soil-conservation district organization. Presumably these dis- 
tricts will have all the way from three to eight or more employees. 

What is the most employees that you have in any given soil- 
conservation district today? 

Mr. Dykes. I could not tell you that offhand, Mr. Horan. 

Mr. Horan. Could you give me a rough guess? 

Mr. Dykes. I suspect we might have as many as 15 in some of 
the larger districts. For example, you know the State of Alabama is 
divided into 12 soil-conservation districts. Each district has an 
average of about six counties 1n it. 

Mr. Horan. I am only trying to face this thing. I am not trying 
to be critical. 

Mr. Dykes. I understand. I think in that situation we have six 
work units which average 2.5 employees per work unit, which means 
we may have 15 man-years in some of the districts in Alabama. 

This is an offhand estimate because I had not thought about it in 
terms of a maximum number in an individual district. 

Mr. Horan. This subcommittee, in trying to look ahead and relate 
the work of soil conservation to the total picture of our economic, 
social, and political problems, finds that the biblical insinuation that 
a prophet is entirely without honor runs up against this question—and 
I am prompted to ask this question because of the grade adjustments. 
It is conceivable that if we were to continue on the pressures to organ- 
ize and to implement and to man the soil-conservation districts in 
the United States, that we might have in excess of 20,000 personnel in 
soil-conservation at some given time. 

I might say that we should have. 

Dr. Savrer. That is a difficult question, Mr. Horan, because of two 
things. In the first place, we need to determine how many men we 
would need to carry on and advance the program which is now under- 
way, which is concerned with new district cooperators, but there is 
developing in the older districts already, and rolling up behind us, a 
demand for service on farms that have already been in the program. 

We have in this Nation a turn-over of about 10 percent annually in 
the ownership of farms. That means there is half a million or more 
farms changing ownership. In many cases when that happens it 
changes the kind of farming on a particular farm. Perhaps a beef- 
cattle farm turns to dairy farming or crop farming. There is that load 
coming in. 

Then we have the problem of changing technology, whichrequires 
reworking farms. 

In the Southeast they tell us 180,000 fields which had been planned 
for crop farming have been transferred over to a grasslands type of 
farming. It is based on changing technology and changing economic 
conditions. 




















All those factors make it rather difficult to determine what is the 
top-level employment that is going to be needed by the Service. We 
need more study, and to base our study on all the experience we have 
had to date, in order to project our job ahead, I am sure. 

Mr. Horan. I appreciate that, but this is my point. 

Dr. Salter, you are asking us to recognize a request you have made 
of the Civil Service Commission to adjust the grades in the Soil 
Conservation Service. 

Already in our discussions with the Secretary and with Mr. Reid 
of the personnel office, we have posed the question of meeting the 
demands and doing the work that needs to be done. 

We are trying to relate that problem to the problem that should 
come at some time in the future when we will be able to set back and 
will have achieved results and will have placed the Nation’s soils on 
a Maintenance basis insofar as we can. 

What then will we do with the personnel that we may have acquired 
in the meantime under the Soil Conservation Service? 

Dr. Saurer. We will never reach a sharp end point in this program, 
Mr. Horan. 

Mr. Horan. Dr. Salter, we respect and recognize your reflections 
under grade structure in Soil Conservation Service. It does present 
a challenge to this subcommittee and we are trying to relate this to 
our total economy. However, as far as I am personally concerned, 
you can expect full cooperation. 

We would like to have you really give some thought, however, to 
the ultimate responsibility, after we have—and we hope we will- 
achieved a maximum of results through soil conservation. 

Anything we can do through legislation or otherwise I am sure this 
subcommittee would like to do in order to get the job done. 

Dr. Satrer. Thank you, Mr. Horan. That is one subject that we 
are expecting to give very thorough study in looking ahead to the job 
of the Service. 

RESEARCH PROGRAM 


Mr. Horan. Now, vou pointed out here in the next paragraph 
on page 9—and you are eminently qualified to do so—that research 
is not the primary objective of Soil Conservation Service. I say that 
with due deference to Dr. Nichols. Actually Soil Conservation 
Service should be the applier of research. Soil Conservation and the 
experiment stations should be the ones to apply the other. 

What is your opinion of the best way to preserve resources and 
money, in order to give proper dignity to the various units of the 
Department of Agriculture with which you are familiar, and to dimin- 
ish the confusion that comes up when there is duplication of services? 

Dr. Satrer. We expect to keep the research bureaus of the Agri- 
cultural Administration, and the State experiment stations informed 
of the needs of the Soil Conservation Service. We expect to lean on 
them as heavily as we can lean on them for information in research. 
We anticipate, however, that there will be many areas of technology— 
specialized areas, particularly related to this conservation problem— 
where we will still need in the Soil Conservation Service to take the 
initiative in the research field to get that information. 

Mr. Horan. Do you mean by that ‘initial’ research? 

Dr. Saurer. In some cases, yes; it will be initial research. 
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Take the field of land treatment in relation to the whole problem of 
flood prevention. ‘That is a field wherein we cannot rely on the 
State experiment stations and research bureaus ordinarily to obtain 
that service for us. It is peculiarly related to the things we do as an 
operational service and 1 believe there will always be need for a 
research unit in the Soil Conservation Service to handle that special- 
ized type of research which is necessary to implement the program of 
the Service. 

Mr. Bares. Who is it who determines what you study in Kentucky? 

Mr. Dykes. That is a determination by the Department in which 
we participate. It is determined in the Secretary’s office. 

Mr. Bares. Thank you, Mr. Horan. 

Mr. Horan. I think now my next question involves your paragraph 
on page 11 where you deal with the increase of $530,000 to provide 
urgently needed research and technical assistance in reclamation 
areas. 

As I ask you to comment on that, I will get back to the statement 
you have just made now regarding this specialized type of research. 

I think it is important to have analysis of any given projected rec- 
lamation district. However, it brings in other departments. It 
brings in the Interior Department and it conceivably could bring in 
additional departments. 

What is your final work with those increased funds? I understand 
they are to be employed primarily on the Riverton project in Wyo- 
ming and the central Snake in Idaho. Is that correct? 

Mr. Dykes. Our part of the increase for coordinated program will 
be primarily at Riverton and in the Columbia Basin, Mr. Horan. 

Mr. Nicuots. All increases for the agronomic work of the Bureau 
of Plant Industry are intended for Riverton and the central Snake. 
We are already doing the needed engineering work under present 
funds on the central Snake. Our engineering research is needed in the 
Columbia Basin and at Riverton. 

Mr. Horan. What do you plan for the Columbia Basin? 

Dr. Satrer. Page 397 of the justifications gives the proposed loca- 
tions for this work and the particular problems which are most im- 
portant—the ones we expect to attack in those different locations. 

Now, you will notice that we do have provision for some work at 
Moses Lake. 

Mr. Horan. I am familiar with that. 

Dr. Satter. You understand in this program which is cooperative 
between the Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural En- 
gineering, the Soil Conservation Service, the Bureau of Reclamation, 
and the Washington State Agricultural Experiment Station, that the 
Soil Conservation Service has so far played a rather minor role and 
it has not been in on the program to the extent that the problems 
require. 

The responsibility of the Service in this field is concerned with the 
engineering aspects of the irrigation problem. The matter of getting 
the water on the land—that is, the particular method of conveying 
water over the land—the problems of erosion control, the problems 
of drainage were involved, and other problems of that kind. It has 
been recognized from the beginning of this program in the Columbia 
that the engineering aspects have not been emphasized to the degree 
desirable and we have included Moses Lake in order to more or less 
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catch up a little bit in this cooperative program with the other 
phases of the program at that point in the Columbia Basin. 

You will notice that we are also projecting work in cooperation with 
the Bureau of Plant Industry in the Riverton project and when there 
are other projects where there are important engineering problems 
which need attention and those are listed from there on down. 

Mr. Horan. That brings up the practical problem of soil conserva- 
tion work on a given project. Now, to begin with, late in the 1930’s 
we began soil surveys on the Columbia Basin project. As a result of 
that, we were able to classify the lands. We classified them according 
to soil statistics and findings; we classified them according to the lay 
of the land and as a result I think we have seven types of soil. Is 
that not true, Mr. Dykes? 

Mr. Dykes. It is something like that. 

Mr. Horan. Now obviously the work that you are planning here 
would be on the lesser type of soil; is that not true? On flat land you 
would not have the erosion you would have on steep slopes, of course, 
and the steep slopes are not to be classified as top-grade land cer- 
tainly. 

Mr. Dykes. Mr. Horan, I am informed that the proposed irrigation 
areas in the Columbia Basin, particularly those in the 80,000 acres to 
which they expect to deliver water in the next 2 years, that there are 
many of the soils which are steep for irrigation. They would not be 
steep for cultivation without irrigation but they are steep for cultiva- 
tion with irrigation. 

Mr. Horan. Then they are not No. 1 soils? 

Mr. Dyxes. They would not be class 1 irrigable lands. They would 
fall into class 2 or class 3 irrigable lands. We think there are a con- 
siderable number of ergsion problems which are going to result from 
the irrigation of such lands unless we devise ways and means of control. 
We had a very sad experience with the Roza project, as you recall, 
where flood irrigation was used and in the first year many serious 
gulleys were caused by the application of irrigation water. 

The soil conservation district was organized in the second year of 
the project and we began to give the settlers assistance and they are 
finally getting on their feet in that project at the present time. They 
have very few serious erosion problems there now. It has been a 
hard pull to correct some of the damage done in the very first year 
water was applied to the land. 

Mr. Horan. The next point under B on page 397 is “Water loss 
by deep percolation on pervious soils.” That is not new knowledge, 
and research probably will conclude that you should use sprinklers 
or something like that so that you can control the flow of water on 
that land and prevent leaching which was probably the basis of your 
trouble in flood irrigation on the Roza, so we get to the point where 
perhaps it is not research we need, but aluminum pipes and sprinklers. 
How about that? 

Mr. Dykes. Well, maybe. I do not know, Mr. Horan, whether 
aluminum pipe and sprinklers would solve all the problems out there 
or not. 

Mr. Horan. This subcommittee is here to help you but we have 
some problems here which go beyond the old concepts. We know 
some things about these. 
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Mr. Nicuous. Last year you will remember the analysis of the whole 
program which we presented dealing with the efficiency of irrigation. 
This includes determination of proper methods for different situations. 
Also I want to answer your other question. 

We are not doing much fundamental research. We are doing more 
applied research. 

Mr. Horan. That is really your job—applied research. 

Mr. Nicnous. Yes,sir. Inaccordance with the coordinated program 
of the Department we have not proposed with this increase to put 
additional personnel into the middle Snake area because we already 
have people there who have done a great deal of the needed work. 

This picture shows the kind of work we have been doing. The 
Bureau delivers the water at the highest point on the farm. Much 
of the new land is steep. As you know, the flat lands were in large 
part irrigated before the Bureau of Reclamation came in there. 
The farmers receiving the water on the high spot on the land ran it 
downhill, in many cases washing gulleys and wasting water. This 
picture shows a common result. The soil is gone and this lower land 
is waterlogged. You know what the problem is. 

Therefore, in the Snake area when we found that condition our re- 
search and our operations personnel got together and worked out a 
solution. Here is a farm [showing picture] where they got the right 
length of run, they got the grade and amount of water right, and cut 
out the water loss and the erosion. 

Now, that is the type of practical research that I think you were 
advocating. However, we do have to go into a lot of different areas 
which have different soils, different climatic conditions, and different 
crops. We have to do the same kind of work in a lot of areas. This 
job shown in this picture was done jointly by our research men going 
in and helping the operations men. 

In the work with the Bureau of Reclamation we are getting into 
some other very difficult problems in other areas, for example, in the 
lower Colorado area. 

Here is just one case shown by this picture. I went over this job 
in the field. That is our research engineer in that hole there, Carl 
Harris from Phoenix. Well, they started in irrigating this land. It is 
a light sandy soil and you know the problems of irrigating light sand. 
The water goes down. It is very difficult to get proper distribution 
over the surface. 

Now, all of a sudden the surface of these areas commenced to drop 
inasshown. I saw where a tractor had broken through leaving a great 
hole in the field. 

This diagram shows the situations. You have this light sand on 
the surface and at about 3 feet you have this impervious layer. If 
you do not put the water on right you have waterlog above this im- 
pervious layer. Wherever there is an outlet the water starts to flow 
and to make a tunnel or a piping and the first thing you know the 
whole field falls in. 

In cooperation with the Bureau of Plant Industry, where the 
Bureau of Reclamation does not have the engineering information 
they need for the farmer we were going in and getting it. When we 
get that we will pull out. 

Now, take as an example the work at the Prosser, Wash., area. 
Have you been over that recently? 
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Mr. Horan. No, I have not. I have been over the upper area 
many times. 

Mr. Nicnots. They are commencing to get water -logging and 
alkali right around the buildings. T hey need work on the engineering 
problem | of irrigation. The Bureau of Plant Industry is doing a swell 
job in getting ‘the crops and the agronomic part of the program but 
engineering assistance is needed so we propose to put some men in 
there. That was at the request of the Bureau of Plant Industry. 

We have one man in there now, but these other aspects of irrigation 
engineering are what we plan to work on with the increase we are 
requesting. 

Mr. Horan. Now, my last question is, in the research on the part 
of the Soil Conservation Service, should it be on the land proper, or 
should it relate more to the watershed protection? The land that 
tends not to be desirable either for farm tenancy or farm ownership. 
In other words, public domain or that which could be related to it. 

Dr. Saurer. Of course, as I said earlier, Mr. Horan, the biggest job 
of our research unit, as I see it, is to try to get information ne seded in 
an operations program. Of course, our operations program is dealing 
primarily with farm land, although we are getting more and more to 
be concerned with some of these broader watershed problems, so we 
may need to get off of farm land in order to get information we need on 
other than farm land, but up to now it has been pretty largely con- 
cerned with how to handle the conservation job on the farm. 

Mr. Horan. Now, you mentioned your work with the Forest 
Service. That is closely related with the whole field of watershed 
protection. Land which is not under a district, but which can have 
a definite effect upon the district, and you mentioned flood control. 

Dr. Savrer. The memorandum that I mentioned, Mr. Horan, 
relates specifically to our prerogatives in the Forestry field in this 
general program of farm-planning development for conservation farm- 
ing. It is the Forestry end of the farm job. In the memorandum it 
is spelled out that we look to the Forest Service for our technology 
to the Forest Service and to the State foresters. It is not our job to 
develop forest technology. 

Mr. Horan. Who is taking over the responsibilities that grew 
out of the floods in Kansas last summer? 

Mr. Dykes. In the second supplemental appropriation for this 
fiscal year funds were provided to the Department of Agriculture 
for clean-up work after those very serious floods last summer. We 
were given a sum of money in the neighborhood of $1.9 million for 
removing the obstructions in channels and channel restoration to 
prevent every little rain from causing another flood over the low- 
lving lands. 

PMA was given the money to assist the farmers in reestablishing 
conservation practices on the uplands that were very seriously 
damaged as a result of these storms. 

Mr. Horan. Were these uplands under ownership? 

Mr. Dykes. Yes, sir. They are privately owned lands. 

PMA allotted to us in the neighborhood of $615,000 to provide the 
technical assistance on this type of restoration work. We are tech- 
nically responsible for the program on these lands being properly 
restored. The Production and Marketing Administration and the 
Soil Conservation Service are really looking after the rehabilitation 
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job on both the uplands and the alluvial flood plain lands in the 
‘ansas Basin as authorized in the second supplemental last fall. 


(Note.—A consolidated report on this activity is provided on p. 568.) 


Mr. Horan. I appreciated, Dr. Salter, your comments in your 
statement on Memorandum 1278 which I believe was intended as an 
initial step in the direction of coordination of all of the facilities in the 
Department of Agriculture that might help us with our flood-control 
and soil-erosion work, and perhaps bring a little peace to the county 
level, we hope. 

We have in the Department of Agriculture a division which came 
before us and gave a general statement of the objectives. The 
objectives entail the work of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Plant Industry, and the Soil Conservation Service. It does not 
mention Forest Service. I think it should. 

Now, the point that I am getting at, in the application of research, 
whether it comes from the Plant Industry, Soil Conservation Service, 
or from the Forest Service, | want to know how you are using all of 
those facilities and that knowledge in the gradual moving out to 
protect the menacing uplands, whether they are privately owned or 
whether they are public domain, from confusing and eliminating the 
good work that you may do in the lower lands where it is under private 
ownership. 

Mr. Dykes. In these cases I do not believe there is much danger 
from the public lands although there are some possibilities always, of 
course, that we may have storms high up that would really destroy 
effective work lower down on the watershed. It has always gone on 
that way, but in these cases I believe we are right and that there is 
little danger from the higher lands. 

Mr. Horan. Do I get from your statement just now that you do 
not feel that watershed protection is important? 

Mr. Dykes. Oh, no, sir. That is highly important. 

Mr. Horan. Your statement did not carry that sort of conviction. 

Mr. Dyes. We are talking about two particular cases here, I 
take it: (1) The assistance on these reclamation areas and (2) this 
Kansas flood area. 

Mr. Horan. I used the Kansas flood area as an example. 

Mr. Dykes. That is what I was talking about, the Kansas flood 
area. 

Mr. Horan. In my opinion Ralph Will’s office should take care of 
those things and bring attention to those things which are not primarily 
under soil conservation districts, where we assume that the primary 
problem is the conservation of soil on land that is privately owned. 

That is the primary function of the Soil Conservation Service. 
The work there though can be affected by either drought or by floods 
and by what happens to your watershed, To me the primary responsi- 
bilities of Mr. Will’s department is the conservation of those things 
not privately owned. They are the conservation of those things which 
contribute either water to irrigation to overcome drought, or the 
control of water to overcome floods. 

Mr. Will came before us and did not even mention Forest Service. 

Mr. Nicuoxs. In the flood-control activities and in the research, all 
of the forest influences have been handled by the Forest Service and 
one of their most effective branches has been this forest influence 
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studies and they have handled all those problems, particularly when 
they are upland and in flood control they have had priority over it. 

Mr. Dykes. With regard to flood control they have always had 
responsibility for the upper part of the watershed if in forests. 

Mr. Roserts. The reason Mr. Will did not mention the Forest 
Service the other day was that the matter then under discussion in- 
volved services rendered by Agriculture to areas that are being served 
by the Bureau of Reclamation in which the Forest Service does not 
participate. However, when we discuss the flood-control program 
this afternoon, and the basin-development programs, the Forest 
Service will be here. 


RELATIONSHIP OF SOIL CONSERVATION AND FLOOD-CONTROL PROGRAMS 


Mr. Horan. The thing which is a little disturbing to me is in that 
marginal or twilight zone between public domain and actual inde- 
pendent ownership of private property, and just where soil conserva- 
tion fits into the flood-control picture and the nature of the research 
work that should be accredited to soil conservation. I feel that we 
are moving in the direction of an answer to that, but it is a little bit 
in need of clarification. 

Dr. Satrer. | believe there are matters there, Mr. Horan, which 
need clarification. 

Mr. Dykes. I do not know of very much we can add to it now. 

Mr. Horan. Well, 1 will leave it here. Memorandum 1278 indi- 
cated a desire on the part of the Secretary and the Department to 
coordinate all of the forces in the field of conservation and part of 
that field inescapably must be the areas beyond and above tillable soil. 

I wanted to know what in your opinion the contribution was that 
the Soil Conservation Service was making to the flood control office. 

Mr. Dykes. As far as our contribution to the flood-control effort 
or flood-prevention effort is concerned, we are rather well restricted 
to the farm-land parts, Mr. Horan. 

In the beginning of our survey program the Secretary made a divi- 
sion of responsibility between the Forest Service and the Soil Con- 
servation Service. He assigned to the Forest Service, in that division 
of responsibility, of course, the national forest areas and the adjacent 
highlands, the major wooded areas of the country. 

He assigned to the Soil Conservation Service the farm and range 
lands with which we ordinarily deal through soil-conservation districts. 
Soil-conservation districts, of course, do not include many of the high 
mountain lands that are in national forests, or other public domain 
lands. 

We have observed that division of responsibility through all of our 
efforts in flood control; the Forest Service being responsible for the 
forest areas and particularly the high woodland areas, and the Soil 
Conservation Service being responsible for developing the programs 
for the farm and range lands—cultivated areas, pasture lands, meadow- 
lands, range lands—and we have worked together on the farm woodland 
part. 

Dr. Salter mentioned this morning the agreement reached between 
the Soil Conservation Service, PMA, and the Forest Service on the 
handling of the farm woodland problem. 

Dr. Salter did not refer to the normal responsibilities of the Forest 
Service. 

Mr. Horan. That is all, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 
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SUPPLYING OF PERSONNEL FOR 125 NEW CONSERVATION D{STRICTS 


Mr. Wuirren. You are asking for $3 million to supply the personnel 
for 125 new conservation districts, or about $22,000 each. What do 
your plans call for in spending $22,000 per district? 

Mr. Dykes. $22,000 provides an average staff of four people in a 
district and would provide less than half a person divided between 
Washington, the regional and State offices. The average district bas 
an average of about four and a half people. The total increase in 
staff provided in the budget is 656 man-years. 

Mr. Warren. | know we have indicated in the record some of the 
background of the differences of viewpoint of those who chiefly sup- 
port the Soil Conservation Service and those who perhaps subscribe 
to the other view of making more widespread what the Government 
does. I am wondering if this problem could not be better met, by 
providing that 5 percent of such amounts as might be made available 
through the ACP program would be made available for this work 
alone. 

Now, that would not replace entirely the permanent people that 
you might need, since the ACP payments are fixed by a formula, but 
it would be tied in to the needs in the area. 

It leads to the question of whether it would not be better to again 
have regular emplovees, but to meet the expanded needs by having 
it tied in with the funds provided for the conservation program. 

I do not expect you to have any firm answer as to that and I raise 
it here only for the purpose of discussion and consideration. 

Dr. Satrer. The Soil Conservation Service is naturally anxious to 
fulfill its full responsibility in giving technical service in the ACP 
program. 

As I mentioned this morning, the experience in 1951 was not very 
satisfactory from the standpoint of the 5 percent transfer, the dis- 
cretion being left with the local committees, many of whom did not 
fully understand the intentions of this provision, many of whom 
perhaps had not acquired the proper viewpoint with respect to the 
desire of the agencies to coordinate their efforts. 

There were some other difficulties involved in the way the money 
had to be handled by counties, all of which mitigated against any 
sizable transfer of funds, or sufficiently early transfer of funds in the 
year to permit us in the service to plan ahead and program our opera- 
tions. 

Also as I mentioned this year, both the PMA and ourselves have 
been working on this thing very diligently at the Washington level 
and the State levels. The prospects for 1952 look a great deal better 
and in some States look very good indeed. I might mention New 
Mexico, Texas, Kansas, and I understood yesterday that things were 
proceeding very well in the State of Illinois. The conditions never- 
theless are quite spotty and I am quite sure that we shall find in 1952 
that in some States and in some counties in many States we are going 
to experience somewhat the same difficulties we had in 1951, 

From the standpoint of the service performing its function, anything 
that could be done to firm up this transfer of funds at any early date 
in the year would make it possible for us to organize our operations, 
do a more efficient job, and would be an improvement. 
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Mr. Dyxes. Would there be any difficulties arise out of the sort of 
arrangement you propose resulting from the fiscal year under which 
we operate and the program-year under which PMA operates? 

Mr. Wuirten. Mr. Stigler do you have any further questions? 

Mr. Sticter. There is a matter about which I have been pondering 
for some time and the thought was provoked by conversation with 
some members of a soil-conservation district, relative to eliminating 
these payments and substituting in lieu thereof a depletion allowance 
in income-tax deductions to the farmers, similar to that received by 
the oil people. Has anyone made that suggestion in the Department 
that you know of? 

Dr. Sauter. I am not sure I understand. 

Mr. Stricter. At the present time the oil people are allowed 27.5 
percent depletion allowance which they can deduct from their income 
tax. Most of this money is used in wildcatting and things like that, 
in an effort to find more oil. 

I think we ought to recognize the fact that at the present time there 
is a lot of heat being put on these so-called payments in certain sections 
of the United States and it is getting hotter. 

Mr. Wnuirren. That gets right back to what 1 have always said. 
If it is a payment it ought to be abolished. A depletion allowance is 
based on the fact that the man’s capital is being depleted. As he 
sells oil his capital is being depleted and for that reason he should 
have special consideration under the tax laws. I subscribe to that 
view. 

But to give a farmer a special allowance on his taxes on the basis 
that he is wearing his land out is completely opposite. I raise that 
only for discussion. 

Under the way we do it now, we say, “If you will spend $3 on soil- 
conservation work to keep your capital from being depleted, we will 
put up $1 of the $3.” 

Under the other system we say “We will give you credit on your 
taxes because your land is still being worn out in spite of what we are 
doing.”’ ; 

If you worked it the other way, perhaps giving him double credit 
on his taxes for each dollar he spent in restoring his soil, it might be 
proper. 

Mr. Sricurr. I am thoroughly in accord with what you say with 
reference to how it affects farmers because the dollar spent on soil 
conservation is increasing his capital gains, but the thought | am try- 
ing to bring out here is to find some substitute for these payments. 
I know in my contacts I find quite a lot of opposition. 

So far as I am concerned it has been a great boon to agriculture. 
It has provided the necessary incentive for the farmer to get away 
from the one-crop idea. It has been the greatest thing that ever 
happened to the farmer. However, I do not think we have found 
the permanent answer, but | am unable to offer a substitute at this 
time. 

I have talked with soil conservation, PMA groups, and every kind 
of farm group I could talk to to obtain their thinking. I think one 
of these days we are going to have to find a better solution. 

Dr. Satter. It seems to me that it would be less effective with the 
low-income farmers who need this financial assistance for conservation 
the most. I believe that is the way it would probably work out. In 
the early days of the agricultural conservation program in Ohio, we 

94651—52—pt. 135 
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had an idea that was actually tried out in an experimental county. 
We had developed in the State of Ohio a method of stating in a single 
index figure the effectiveness of the conservation program being carried 
on on the farm. It could be plus or negative and most of them were 
negative. 

‘The idea was to pay a man as he raised his income up to the balance 
point. ‘The way it worked out was, all your good farmers were doing 
this job as a regular proposition and they were the ones getting the 
money. ‘The farmers who needed help the most, the low-income 
group, they got the least. 

Mr. Wuirren. The subcommittee has constantly insisted one of 
the mistakes in the present program has been that too much of it has 
been handled on a cafeteria basis, first come, first served. 

I am happy to see that recently under the insistence of this com- 
mittee, you have adopted a new plan as an experiment. As I under- 
stand it, in each State you have selected one county in which you are 
actually getting out to see the folks who own the land and who need 
the work the most. 

It is the most wholesome thing I have seen us do in 20 years. This 
year it is just one county in the State, but it is for the purpose of 
setting up the ground work for further expansion next year. 

We have served notice that we are going to be interested in how 
many new farms you have in this and whether you have selected the 
land that needs it as against giving help to the man who comes in first 
for it. 

The mistake, as I see it, in all these programs is the same as that 
which has come from the public’s concept of parity, which is nothing 
more than the purchasing power which the farmer had between the 
period 1909 to 1914. ‘Lhe word ‘parity’ has been accepted to 
mean a fair price. In this case this is looked upon as a payment to 
farmers. The mistake here is that it is sent in a check to the farmer 
after he has spent that much money, plus an equal amount of his own, 
plus the labor. 

If, perchance, there was some way for the Federal contribution to 
go in the initial outlay of experfse as against going later in repayment 
of an expense that had been made, you probably would offset a lot of 
the public reaction to it. 

Mr. Sriguer. I agree with that most thoroughly. I have been 
trying to find a formula which would get away from that very thing. 
It is certainly very vital to this program in a lot of areas, and I think 
we should try to find some formula that beats what we have and still 
at the same time give proper protection to the farmer. 

Mr. Wuerter. Mr. Whitten, you made a point about these pay- 
ments coming in after the expenditure has been made by the farmer. 
Actually about half of the payments to the farmers is represented by 
advances in materials and services, the value of which are an offset 
against the reimbursement they would otherwise receive. That is 
a very popular phase of the program as you know. 

Mr. Wuirren. Thank you, Mr. Wheeler. I was aware of that, 
though I had overlooked it for the moment. 


MATCHING RESEARCH FUNDS BY STATES 


Mr. Wuirren. In our report last year we asked you to make a 
study of the possibility of matching of research funds by States. 
What do you have to report to us at this time? 
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Dr. Satrer. Well, Mr. Chairman, we have made a compilation of 
estimated State expenditures for research in soil conservation which 
are a part of the total soil conservation and research effort in the 
State and to which we are contributing through direct financial sup- 
port. I have here this table. The State expenditures are broken 
down into appropriated funds and crop funds—which means funds 
which come from the sale of products of the lands involved. We 
have also secured the States’ estimates of the rental value of buildings, 
equipment, and other facilities which they are contributing to the 
conservation research program. 

The total figures are shown for all States. The State allocations of 
research money by the Soil Conservation Service amount to $1,279,813. 
The total of the State funds is $3,091,911, or a little bit more than 
twice as much. 

In addition, they have listed $209,629 of crop funds and $286,531 as 
the rental value of buildings and equipment. 

Mr. Watrren. We will insert this table and related remarks in the 
record at this point. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 


Comparative statement of Federal and Staie contributions to cooperative soil and 
waler conservaiton research program 


Estimated State expenditures | Estimated 
annual 


1951 SCS ; oly # 
State appropria- | ind, Dulld- 
tion 


Appro- | | ings, and 

priated Cropfund | ‘Total equipment 
| funds furnished 
| j | by State 








Alabama $9, 000 ae $9, 000 | $16, 125 
Arizona ‘ ; : 37, §2, 145 shies } $2, 145 OES SS 
California. s 93,318 631, 450 : 631, 450 At A 
Colorado ; 28,151 | 35, 945 . : 35, 045 | 4, 000 
Florida F | 2h, 294 458, 050 |__- ; Sk eee ee 
Georgia 101, 700 | 104, 261 $20, 246 124, 507 19, 100 
Idaho. -. : 28, 952 6, 750 158 6,908 | 4, 000 
Tilinois - - : 41, 850 22, 510 1, 500 24.010 | 5, 000 
Indiana F 26, 060 17. 460 . = 17, 460 | 10, 180 
lowa 36, GOO 66, 140 i Ps 66, 146 ya 
Kansas 35, 335 102, 758 12, 758 | 1L. 
Louisiana 16, 290 | 142, 477 aos 142, 477 | &, 
Maryland 51, 721 32, 406 | 2,500 | 34, 906 | 25 
Michigan ___- a 11, 300 34, 500 | 34, 500 1, 
Minnesota * 27, 000 | 41, 400 41, 400 20, 
Mississippi 14, 765 | 2, 000 2, 000 9 f 
Missouri 28, 150 | 7, 380 7, 800 15. 186 | ; 
Montana 2, 035 13, 0CO as 113,000 |_...--- 
Nebraska 69, 597 38, 000 38, 000 14, 200 
Neva la 2, 495 3. 200 3, 200 | 300 
New Jersey 26, 168 30, 000 Bee 36, 000 | 10, 000 
New Mexico >, O37 45, 554 | 45, 554 700 
New York 31, 560 | 134, 090 2, 050 136, 140 | 1, 460 
North Carolina | 28. 300 14, 500 10, OCO 24, 400 3, 500 
Ohio SO, 065 144, 240 15, 000 | 149, 340 3, 000 
Oklahoma 66. 480 12, 663 | 7, 875 20, 538 | 10, 400 
Oregon 27, 144 245, 500 57, 500 | 303, 000 63, 300 
Puerto Rico 26, 000 29, 345 : 29,345 | 1, 440 
South Carolina 23, 553 29, 911 13, 006 42.911 7, 150 
South Dakota- 5, 925 159, 000 . 159, G00 weil 
Texas 129, 337 194, 000 63, 000 257, 000 19. 260 
Utah 27, 826 91, 358 91, 358 27, 300 
Virginia 28, 700 30, 050 30, O50 | 10, 820 
Washington 25, S6C 26, O60 9. 000 35. 060 5, 000 
Wisconsin 45, 650 | 12, 60 ° 32,000 }j...... 
Wyoming 13, 528 $2, 168 42, 168 1, 200 
Total 1, 279, 813 3, 091, 911 209, 629 3, 301, 540 286, 531 





Report not received. Amount estimated by SCS on basis of working agreement. 
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REMARKS 


The above figures are furnished in response to the request made by the House 
Appropriations Committee in its Report No. 421 on the 1952 agricultural appro- 
priation bill (p. 13) that a study be made of the matter of requiring the States to 
match funds appropriated by the Federal Government for soil and water con- 
servation. 

It should be noted that the States, as a whole, are at present expending con- 
siderably more for conservation research than is the Soil Conservation Service, 
the States having spent appropriated funds amounting to nearly 2% times that 
expended by the Service in 1951. In addition, receipts from the sale of crops are 
made available by the States for conservation research and in most instances they 
also provide land, buildings, equipment, and other facilities, the value of which 
can Only be estimated. 

An important consideration in connection with anv requirement of matching 
of funds is the fact that most of the problems studied by the Soil Conservation 
Service are of a regional or national nature. Studies of the design of hydraulic 
structures, for example, are concentrated at the St. Anthony Falls Hydraulic 
Laboratory of the University of Minnesota. It would be quite unreasonable to 
ask that institution to match funds for all of the structural studies needed through- 
out the United States. On the other hand, it would be impossible to determine 
the matching requirements of the benefiting States for this type of research. 

Tt also has been found necessary to concentrate basie hydrologic studies at a 
limited number of locations. The main locations for these studies are Coshocton, 
Ohio; Waco, Tex.; and Hastings, Nebr. While these States contribute liberally 
for the cooperative work done at these locations, it obviously would not be fair to 
request them to match funds for regional projects, even though the work on 
regional projects might be located in the State where the problem is most critical. 
In most of the cited cases the State’s contribution toward the project exceeds 
that of the Federal Government, without requesting contributions from adjoining 
States which may benefit. 

Many of the studies conducted by this Service originate with “operations” 
technicians who encounter complex problems of applving conservation to the 
land. This type of applied research, which generally involves field trials under 
specific conditions, allows insufficient time for rebudgeting and replanning by 
States to permit their full participation while the Service is concentrating it’s 
resources in this direction. Voluntary services of State employees and consulta- 
tion services derived from them on these matters is seldom recorded as a con- 
tribution by the States even though the value may be great. 

Another complication which would result from a matching of funds is that 
many of the projects of research in the Service are in fields in which the stations 
are not active. For example, the work in sedimentation does not have a counter- 
part in any of the agricultural experiment stations. While the stations cooperate 
in many ways, no State personnel are assigned to cooperate in this particular 
field. Only one or two agricultural experiment stations are active in the field 
of flood control, to our knowledge, and there is very little State work in the field 
of hydrology except some drainage work at a few stations and some work on 
irrigation engineering in the Western States. There is quite a large amount of 
agronomic work being done by the States and other Federal research agencies in 
the field of irrigation agriculture. In many other fields where the stations have 
some work usually of a fundamental nature, the research of the Service has 
supplemented the work of the stations with studies of an applied nature to meet 
the needs of the conservation program. 

It seems apparent that since the States are already making such sizable con- 
tribution to conservation research, there would be considerable additional work 
and expenditures involved in programing, accounting, and auditing under such 
an arrangement. 


Mr. Horan. And does that table include the equipment that may 
be owned by the various soil conservation districts? 

Dr. Satter. No; this is just the research program. 

Mr. Wuirten. I notice you have some funds from other sources. 
What is the amount of that, the source and the use? 
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ALLOTMENTS AND OTHER FUNDS 


Mr. Dykes. We have a working fund from the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion of appreximately $19,000 for the establishment of additional 
snow courses, and for that same purpose a working fund from the 
Bonneville Power Administration amounting to $1,615. Those 
funds are used along with appropriated funds and the help from 
private and public sources to carry out a snow survey program in 
which the Soil Conservation Service spends about one-third of the 
total. 

On page 428 we have one additional Federal contribution of $4,300 
to the snow survey program from the Corps of Engineers. That is 
also in the Columbia Basin area. 

From the Corps of Engineers for the production and delivery of 
grass seed we have $44,985 for the McNary Dam project. The 
total funds from the Department of the Army are $49,285. 

There is another small working fund from the Department of the 
Interior, for the Weber Basin reclamation project in Utah. 

The major additional amount is the making of photographic 
reproduction of aerial photographs, and mosaics of those aerial photo- 
graphs by the Army Air Forces, $265,500. 

The rest of the miscellaneous funds are in the field of our Wheeler- 
Case projects; an $11,200 trust fund, which consists of the receipts 
from the water distribution system in the Eden Valley project, and the 
trust fund for payments, in lieu of taxes, $77,400 this year, $41,200 
next year. The reduction is due to the contemplated sale of lands in 
the meanwhile. 

The 5 percent ACP transfer provision resulted in 1952 in an esti- 
mated transfer to us of $216,367. I want to say that I think what 
we have learned in the last month, that that sum will be considerably 
greater in the fiscal year 1952 and considerably greater than the 
$200,000 we estimated earlier for the fiscal year 1953. 

Below this item are estimated miscellaneous contributions deposited 
with us by cooperating agencies in the carrying out of various flood 
control works of improvement. On the Los Angeles watershed we 
have $130,220 this year and expect $104,700 next year. 

This year we also have, you might note, a sum of $4,491 from Mc- 
Cracken County, Ky., for making land capability surveys and pre- 
paring land capability maps. We had $3,509 from them in 1951. 
They were interested enough to have a classification of their lands and 
to know the production capabilities of their land that they made a 
material contribution toward completing the land use capability 
survey of McCracken County. 

Mr. Wuirren. Do they pay for a certain number of people or do 
you enlarge your unit and let them pay for the increased number of 
people? How is that handled? 

Dr. Satter. They deposited the cash with us, Mr. Whitten, and 
we hired the people and went right ahead to complete the job. 

The largest item other than the contribution by Los Angeles insofar 
as contributed funds are concerned comes from the San Antonio River 
Canal Zone and Conservancy District in Texas. This particular 
deposit of $75,000 came about because of the flood hazards on the San 
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Antonio Rivér, and our inability to meet their request to begin a 
survey. ‘They said, “Well, we understand you are having to cut down 
on your survey staff; you have some good people to do flood-control 
surveys; we have the taxing power in this flood control and conser- 
vancy district; if we pay for the making of the survey, will you take 
the people that you would ordinarily have to discharge or divert from 
flood-control surveys to some other activity and make the survey for 
us? 

We said, ‘We will, providing it is understood that we will make just 
as objective a survey as if we were using our own funds. There will 
be no favoritism displayed toward the watershed because you are 
paying for the survey rather than having it made at the expense of the 
Government.” 

We entered into a written agreement. They transferred the funds 
and we contemplate completing the survey in the fiscal year 1953. 

There are other miscellaneous small amounts in these additional 
contributed funds. 


Water CONSERVATION AND UTILIZATION PrRoJects 


Mr. SricLer (presiding). We will now proceed to the next appro- 
priation item. I believe at this point we will insert in the record 
pages 419 and 421 through 424. 

(The data referred to are as follows:) 


Water conservation and utilization projects 


Appropriation act, 1952 and base for 1953__-.......--..---------- $235, 500 
SE ORRIN OURO oth Ge tiki oo hi eld oem edule 235, 500 
cee Se RR bt ce remand Lee eee ah Smet Seen See ee ae oe, eR ee 


Note.—It is estimated there will be a decrease of $154,093 in 
total funds available for this item due to availability of prior 
year balances of $154,093 in fiscal year 1952. 


Summary of decreases (on an available funds basis) 


Decrease in funds available for development work, since no unobligated 


balance is anticipated at the end of fiscal year 1952___.__..-_---- — $132, 093 
Decrease due to elimination of funds being used in 1952 for the acqui- 
sition of scattered tracts of land on the Eden Valley, Wyo., project_. —22, 000 


Project statement (on an available funds basis) 
































, 1952 (esti- | Increase or | 1953 (esti- 
Project 1951 mated) decrease mated) 
1. Land development _-_ as EOS sate $338, 087 $330, 593 | —$132, 093 $198, 500 
2. Land management, settlement and technical guid- a 
ance . paseabauina edie bincak eee sebewcnkd 34, 606 FS a ee 37, 000 
3.° Land acquisition __-........-- ea si —btechakied 22, 000 22, 000 |..-....-.-.- 
i TEI PUREE Oe Be wand 372, 693 389, 593 —154, 093 235, 500 
Unobligated balance___..._-.- RE RSE, RI NEY od pheieds Spit pind ds inthe he Gnbceeennnd 
Tota] available or estimate__.................--- 526, 786 389, 593 — 154, 093 | 235, 5f 
1950 balance available in 1951___-..._._- SESS pe PS | 
1951 balance available in 1952 . aecae I cud-conaaseed) “Reap eee | 
Reduction pursuant to sec. 1214. _............-.-.-----. a ee a ee } 
Total appropriation or estimate - ___--- Ls belies 500, 000 | 235, 500 | 
' 


————— 
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Stratus or ProGRAM 





















































Current activities 


The water conservation and utilization (Wheeler-Case) program is carried on 
cooperatively with the Bureau of Reclamation which has as its responsibility the 
construction of the primary water supply features such as dams, reservoirs, and 
principal canals. The Soil Conservation Service is responsible for developing 
irrigated and irrigable project lands for efficient application and use ef irrigation 
water; with providing settlement opportunities for farm families and veterans; 
and with securing efficient land use and conservation of soil and water resources 
on the farms developed. 

Land development.—Extensive land preparation is essential to the changing of 
dry farm and range land to a well designed and constructed system of irrigation 
farming which will prevent waste of soil and water resources and permit maximum 
use of available irrigation water. Development of irrigable land includes such 
activities as making detailed land classification and topographic surveys, clearing 
and leveling land, subdividing land into economic-sized units, and the construction 
of farm ditches, laterals, drains, and other water control structures. 

Land management, settlement, and technical guidance.-—This work consists of the 
protection and management of Government-owned or controlled lands, and facili- 
ties and leasing of the farming units under specific use conditions, prior to develop- 
ment and disposal to private farmers. As project Jands are developed they are 
sold to qualified farm settlers selected by a local advisory board. The selling price 
of the completed farm unit is based on the earning power of the land and is calcu- 
lated to return to the Federal Treasury an amount not less than the reimbursable 
cost of development with interest at 3 percent over a 40-year amortization period. 
Technical guidance, to insure efficient irrigation and conservation farming methods, 
is furnished to operators of both the Government-owned and the privately owned 
lands within the project area. 

Land acquisition.—The Service has been acquiring only such lands as are needed 
to readjust land ownership and operating unit patterns. Because of the enact- 
ment of Public Law 499, Kighty-first Congress (Rural Rehabilitation Corporation 
Trust Liquidation Act), which restricts the use of properties or assets of the various 
State Rural Rehabilitation Corporations held in trust by the Secretary to expenses 
necessary to return the property, cash, or other assets to the Corporations, and for 
certain loans, it will be necessary in the fiscal year 1952 to purchase the Corpora- 
tion’s interest in the five tracts of land in the Eden Valley, Wyo., project which are 
owned jointly by the Federal Government and the Wyoming Rural Rebabilitation 
Corporation. Other scattered tracts owned by the Corporation and which are 
necessary to the suecess of the project are also being purchased in 1952. As soon 
as development of these lands is completed they will be sold to project settlers. 





Recent progress 

Of the 19 water conservation and utilization projects originally authorized for 
development, under the 1940 Department of the Interior Appropriation Act and 
the Wheeler-Case Act, of October 14, 1940 as amended, 8 are completed, 3 are 
scheduled for completion in the fiscal year 1953, 2 are scheduled to be completed 
by 1958 and 6 are inactive due to inflationary land prices and other changes since 
they were authorized. 

Estimated obligations by projects, 1952 and 1953.—The following table shows, by 
project, the estimated obligations to be incurred in the fiscal years 1952 and 1953 
under this program (balances of Great Plains funds are also shown in order to 
facilitate program analysis): 


1952 estimated 1953 estimated 
Project Wheeler-| Great Wheeler-| Great 
Case | Plains Total Case Plains Total 

funds | funds funds funds 
Angostura oe $210, 938 atehe $210, 938 $91, 759 |. $91, 759 
Buffalo Rapids I 5, 000 5, 000 4,514 4.514 
Buffalo Rapids II : 14, 576 14, 576 7, 130 . 7, 130 
Buford-Trenton 20,079 | $19,596 | 39, 675 15, 097 ; 15, 097 
Eden Valley 70, 000 | 70,000 48, 000 48, 000 
Total direct project costs 320, 593 19, 596 840, 189 166, 500 166, 500 
General administration. _- ae: 69, 000 s 69, 000 69, 000 69, 000 


Total estimate _- _.-, 389,593 | 19,596 409, 189 235, 500 ea a! 235, 500 
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Development accomplishments and workload.—The following table shows some 
of the more important items of development work planned, the amount completed 
to date, and the amount remaining to be done: 

















otal Accom- Remaining 

Item Unit development | plished t to be done 

planned June 30,1951 | July 7, 1951 
Tepeprephiic gurveys.._.......2........--.-...- Aite: 545... 181, 917 159, 940 21,977 
FEE AE IETS, CEES BN rie ances 222, 019 192, 389 29, 630 
ON i Number--_. 550 487 63 
Bea «iain tse wena inehidaiceenibicen EI ices 36, 804 23, 243 13, 561 
ESO HESS Fe) “aaa 113, 843 48, 593 65, 250 
OS ERTS ERT ae ee | Ree 1, 682 1, 298 
AE LEE a eae Stee — ics .0< 560 293 267 
Farm irrigation structures................._...- | Number- --_- 15, 791 5, 602 10, 189 








WCU project authorizations and obligations through June 30, 1951 





Project name 





SIE. ceidccicln ss. 
Balmorhea 
Et aia a 
| tit SERIE EERSTE 
SS SE Se eaeeeee 
Buford-Trenton - -__- 
Ea aaa ee aaa eR a 
ESS AE 
Intake........ 
iss 5 des acne ah Accidtin 
Mirage Flats..........- ee M PEN ED 
Missoula... __- 

Newton. ._- 






EEE ES RAE ee 
8 IAS 
oy ae BEAN ee BAS 
Scofield 


Total direct project costs. ........_- 
Project investigations and surveys_.____- 
General administration: 





Farm Security Administration --._- } 
Office of Production............- nen 


Office of the Solicitor. - 
Soil Conservation Serv 









Obligations through June 30, 1951 




















Present 
project 
authoriza- | Wheeler- Great Contrib- 
tion Case Plains uted Total 
funds funds funds 
$1, 484, 000 tg Eee Re eta Sectors $588, 330 
ahh ah EE: CERNE LT: Leh Oe ae 
752, 000 1D eR, BOARDS 166, 810 
535, 000 90, 999 $209, 952 $224, 405 525, 356 
770, 000 256, 661 345, 000 134, 486 736, 147 
1, 094, 000 30, 824 743, 411 264, 838 1, 039, 073 
, 000 kL | 9 ee be: 51, 485 
11, 795, 924 219, 444 154, 594 5, 061 379, 099 
41, 000 GEE Enidstcducwreddicdirlewtote 20, 817 
473, 000 SS) Senn 28) 366, 880 
687, 300 479, 157 170, 000 36, 837 685, 994 
133, 000 gg Re ESS Say: 65, 297 
75, 500 | 74, 230 pee ENE, UBS BPRS eat 74, 230 
196, 000 2196, 572 ye Aaa ae 2 196, 572 
170, 000 7,117 | kg} SRR eae 22, 159 
480, 000 |__..- : "9 Rae 405 
350, 000  & ES eee 2 12, 200 1381, 731 
9, 689, 724 | 2, 734,154 | 1, 638, 404 677,827 | 5,050, 385 
pigntreere sal st eee ete x 233, 473 
aaa Of, eae omihmee ban 349, 091 
aMeba ts | fg ee Seem | 4, 137 
ao ae | ae a 59, 957 
: i | | Sela: aeeewerae 595, 661 
2 pete Oce | 3,976,473 | 1,638, 404 | 677, 827 | 6, 292, 704 








1 Current estimates for total cost of projects. Public Law 132, 81st Cong., June 28, 1949, authorized ex- 
penditure of such funds as necessary to complete project. 
2 Net obligations after deduction of residual value of equipment is $186,750, 
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Status of land development and farm sales 





| | | 
} | Percent de-| Federally owned tracts 




















: 7 | velopment | 
Project | Dany seatione ic omen | completed , 

| ? | se | June 30, | Number: | Number 

| 1951 : sold 

} | 

a "ANG ot BO SON oe ie } 
Avpowturea....-...... Feed ROT Ae .| Mar. 6, 1941 | 16, 180 14 | elias Sat 
0 ae a ee ee ae ee ae Mar, 22, 1944 | 18, 430 } Sa ES es See 
cm icns May 15, 1940 | 14, 507 99 110 101 
RS SSS “ee | 10, 400 99 123 80 
Betipen > 1 WOMOONEs oo oo ene _..| Sept. 23, 1939 14, 729 88 156 131 
TT a cen apan acd Mar. 17, 1944 1, 200 ME cance eT SNe 
cy Ee Rae eee Sept. 18, 1940 20, 000 16 COTES 
Rips Sa » SA FES RT Ses 3s Jan. 20, 1944 R25 eS Ee See 
ese pele pte SPORE Li Oct. 24,1940 | 10, 000 454 2 2 
Oe. SSR er ee Mar. 30, 1940 12, 000 100 112 112 
Mee iornnsaksnangesacneconeneunn May 10, 1944 900 aR a aaa 2 
Same weaccacnnel OCs 37100) 2, 225 7 SD (eee aac ees ae 
ee a ae Jan. 29, 1944 3, 260 490 17 | 17 
Rapid Valley_-_---- Spee SE oF Nov. 8, 1939 12,000 sp eee | Hrs A Ra, 9 
POI Siege eres er ah May 24, 1943 12, 500 A, Coreen Foe ES 

| | 














1 In addition there are privately owned lands within a number of projects on which development work is 
one. 

2 Projects include no federally owned land. 

3 Estimated number of units to be developed. 

4 Projects closed, no further development work contemplated. 


Mr. Striguer. Dr. Salter. If you have a general statement to 
make in connection with water conservation utilization, we would be 
glad to receive it at this point. 

Mr. Dykes. I don’t believe there is very much we need to add to 
the statement that is contained in this part of the justification. 

Mr. Srieuter. | note there is no increase. 

Mr. Dyxes. There is no increase. We will be able to continue a 
small amount of development work on the Angostura project. We 
have a maintenance staff on the Eden Valley project. They will 
continue to do subdivision and other planning work on the Govern- 
ment-owned land but that is about all with this amount of money. 

The other three projects that are active now are planned for com- 
pletion by the end of this fiscal year. There will be some expenses 
in 1953 in connection with the sale of the lands. 

Mr. Stricter. Are there any further questions? If not, we will 
proceed to the next item. 











Fripay, Fesruary 8, 1952. 


FLOOD CONTROL 


WITNESSES 


RALPH R. WILL, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER, OFFICE OF THE 
SECRETARY 

GEORGE R. PHILLIPS, FLOOD CONTROL OPERATIONS OFFICER, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 

EARL W. LOVERIDGE, ASSISTANT CHIEF, FOREST SERVICE 

GORDON SALMOND, CHIEF, DIVISION OF WATERSHED MANAGE- 
MENT, FOREST SERVICE 

HAROLD G. WILM, CHIEF, DIVISION OF FOREST INFLUENCES, 
FOREST SERVICE 

ROBERT M. SALTER, CHIEF, SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 

J. C. DYKES, DEPUTY CHIEF, SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 

JOSEPH C. WHEELER, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF FINANCE, DEPART- 
MENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Amounts available for obligation 





1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 











Appropriation or estimate _ -- = $6,115,000 | $6, 559, 600 | 7, 750, 000 
Transfer to “Operating expenses, General Services Adminis- | | 
tration,’’ pursuant to reorganization plan No. 18, 1950_._____| me ew 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate ; 6, 112, 800 | 6, 559, 600 7, 750, 000 
Prior year balance available , = 3, 088, 775 | Fon: 67. 4552... ame 
Reimbursements from other accounts , . 53,191 | 21, 700 | 29, 400 
Total available for obligation - : : , 9, 254, 766 7, 283, 797 | 7, 779, 400 
Balance available in subsequent year —702, 497 Naot : Aas 
Obligations ineurred__....._.-- ~ 3 8, 552, 269 7, 283, 797 | 7, 779, 400+ 
} 
Obligations by activities 
2 4 . . | 9 i * 
Description 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
: eres 
Direct Obligations | } 
| | 
1. Preliminary examinations and surveys : $1, 836,485 | $1, 883, 758 $1, 724, 760 
2. Works of improvement 6, 662, 593 | 5, 128, 339 5, 575, 240 
3. General basin investigations in the Arkansas-White-Red | 
River, Colorado River, and New England-New York 
yaaa hans : ‘ ail 250, 000 | 450, 000 
Total direct obligations. -__-_- i 8, 499, 078 | 7, 262, 097 7, 750, 000 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Accounts | 
1. Preliminary examinations and surveys 22, 055 | 20, 075 19, 400 
2. Works of improvement 31, 136 1, 625 10, 000 
Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts ’ ‘ . ‘ 53, 191 21, 700 29, 400 


Obligations incurred. __._. < 8, 552, 269 7, 283, 797 | 7, 779, 400 
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Obligations by objects 








Object classification 








Summary of Personal S:rvices 


Total number of permanent positions. ____._.__.____- 
Full-time equivalent of all other aneuua Si 





| | 
| 1951 actual 1952 estimate | 10 53 estimate 
| | | 
< | 1,115 958 939 
unpaged | 261 | 185 178 
hae 1, 260 | 1,053 1,085 


Average number of all employees... 


Personal service obligations: 
NN ES ey LE oe ee ene 
Part-time and temporary positions. 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 
Payment to other agencies for reimbursable detail_. 


Total personal service obligations._...............--.-- 


Direct Obligations 

01 Personal services...........- itceat WeteitnstSeasee vai 
02 Travel_- hs rs aval te 
03 T ransportation of things 
04 Communication services - 
05 Rents and utility services___- 
06 Printing and reproduction - 
07 Other contractual services... - 

Advance to ‘Administrative ¢ expe nse s, sec 392, 


Agri- 


08 


ae, al -~ Sagepnaans 
U. 13 92 


Serv oes performed by other age ncies 


Act of 1938,’ 


pursuant to 7 | 











$3, 936, 357 


$4, 197, 056 








” 595, oa 481, 410 473, 660 
eee : 13, 911 15, 149 
} 6, 633 | 6, 337 6, 137 
| 4, 645° 1,775 | 1, 000 
4, 439, 790 4, 693, 002 


+5 554, 823 | | 








4, 534, 983 | 
213, 760 | 
26, 506 | 
21, 498 | 
88, 361 | 
21, 511 | 

| 2, 679, 247 | 
| 


Supplies and materials 


et Ma ee sD oo A eS okeaa we 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions.- 
15 Taxes and assessments_- 


ee ie re adc 
Deduct charges for que urters and subsistence-...___- 


Total direct obligations 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts 


01 Personal services ensdde Socudeatadowa doscmeeat 
02 Travel eth he su Seeeeeere cares he ok 
04 Communication services.___- 
05 Rents and utility services 

07 Other contractual services 

08 Supplies and materials_- 

09 Equipment._-_.- 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts---..._._-- 


Obligations incurred 


Analysis of expendi 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year. _-- 
Obligations incurred during the year__..---- , 


Deduct: 
Reimbursable obligations. f 
Unliquidated obligations, end of | ye ar. 


Total expenditures 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations - - 
Out of prior authorizations 











250, 691 
22,115 | 
27,710 
56, 805 
21, 269 
1, 798, 518 | 


| 
4, 423, 023 | 
| 





7, 265, 713 | 


4, 677, 435 
281, 545 




















1951 actual 


$1, 902, 692 | 
8, 552, 269 | 


53,191 | 
2, 909, 498 | 





| 1952 


$2, 909, 498 | 





2, 697, 


estimate 


21, 700 
800 


7, 473, 795 


4, 850, 000 


2, 623, 795 





| 
4, 546 S) 3, 616 
| 7, 262, 097 | 7, 750, 000 
19, 840 | 16, 767 | 15, 567 
3, 656 3, 900 3, 700 
Th RE ag bt <Sasneiagicl 
"PAAR é 
| 944 | 700 | 9, 800 
| 1, 665 | 258 | 258 
75 75 
is bom. |_—_____—- 
53, 191 | 21, 700 | 29, 400 
8 552,269 | 7, 283, 797 | 7, 779, 400 
t 
tures 


1953 estimate 


$2, 697, 800 


7, 779, 400 
10, 477, 200 

29, 400 
2, 997, 800 
“7, 450, 000 


5, 000, 000 
2, 450, 000 
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Mr. Sticuer (presiding). We now come to the flood-control esti- 
mates. 


Mr. Will, we are mighty glad to have you and your associates with 
us at this time. 


Before proceeding, I would like to insert in the record pages 374 to 
379 and 383 through 390 of the justifications. 
(The pages referred to follow:) 


PurpPosp STATEMENT 


Flood-control activities—The flood-control activities of the Department are 
carried out pursuant to the Flood Control Act of June 22, 1936, as amended and 
supplemented. They consist of— 

1, The preliminary examination and survey of watersheds authorized by 
the Congress for investigation and the preparation of survey reports setting 
= the watershed conditions and recommending improvement programs; 
an 

2. The installation of watershed improvement measures to retard runoff 
and water flow and to prevent erosion which are included in improvement pro- 
grams approved by the Congress. 

The Forest Service and the Soil Conservation Service have been assigned the 
responsibility, on a territorial basis, for the investigation of watersheds and the 
preparation of flood-control survey reports. The Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics, the Production and Marketing Administration, and other Federal agencies and 
State and local agencies are consulted as they have interests or can contribute to 
the development of recommended programs. When the recommended programs 
are approved by the Congress, the Department proceeds with installation of the 
authorized measures. 

Watershed-improvement measures to increase the infiltration of water into 
watershed lands, to retard and control runoff, and to prevent erosion and thus re- 
duee sedimentation of stream channels and reservoirs are being installed on 11 
watersheds for which the Congress has authorized improvement programs, This 
work is handled by the Forest Service and Soil Conservation Service, in coopera- 
tion with State and local agencies and landowners and operators. 

General basin investigations —General basin investigation activities consist of 
the preparation of the agricultural phases of comprehensive, integrated resource- 
development programs for the Arkansas-White-Red River, the Colorado Ri er, 
and New England-New York areas pursuant to various provisions of law relating 
to the work of the Department. 

Resource development programs for the Arkansas-White-Red River and the 
New England-New York areas are being developed cooperatively by concerned 
Federal agencies with appropriate State and local participation, under the Federal 
Inter-Agency River Basin Committee. By this procedure over-all programs are 
prepared for the development, use and conservation of all natural resources in 
the areas, which, after appropriate review by concerned Federal agencies and 
States, will be transmitted to the Congress for consideration. The agricultural 
program for the Colorado River area is to complement plans already prepared by 
other agencies for the development of irrigation and power resources of the river 
so that a complete program for development of the land and water resources of 
the river will be available for consideration of the Congress and in order that 
protection may be provided for main-stream reservoirs by watershed treatment 
above reservoirs. 

The Department, in cooperation with Federal and State agencies, is also 
continuing the preparation of an agricultural program for the Columbia Basin 
area under this and other funds available to the Department. 

These programs are planned and are being carried out in close collaboration 
with the people in each area. Their purpose is to provide an effective means 
by which Federal activities can assist the people to beneficially use and conserve 
their natural resources and to fulfill local, regional, and national needs. 


Appropriated funds 
Estimated, 1952 ' $7, 262, 097 
Budget estimate, 1953 J suielhaiiwtdcunsindthebescon i ee 


or 


1 Includes $702,497 available from prior year balances. 
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Appropriation act, 1952______- lane eae ng eee kote Oe $6, 372, 800 
Supplemental appropriation for 1952 (Second Supplemental 
Appropriation Act, 1952) ____- Bie suena eee nae ee eee 186, 800 


b peti Ree inte 5 pn bathrtn hee 2 6, 559, 600 
ne ok ee ees es. bo 7, 750, 000 


Increase (direct appropriation) __........................ +1, 190, 400 


Note.—Although an increased appropriation of $1,190,400 is requested for this 
item in 1953, it is estimated that there will be an increase of only $487,903 in total 
funds available due to the availability of prior year balances of $702,497 in the 
fiscal year 1952. 


Summary of increases and decreases, 1953 (on the basis of available funds) 


Decrease for preliminary examinations and surveys (flood control)... —$159, 202 
Increase for installation of works of improvement on authorized 
watersheds (flood control)________________. RE te Af tes, saat +446, 698 


Increase for general basin investigations in the Colorado River area. +200, 000 
Nominal increase in transfer to Office of the Secretary, rounding the 





amount to $25,000__________ 1a <a ene ARES, soa bee lage gine +407 
Project statement (reflecting available funds) 
ae : 3) aR eS este | | | 
Project 1951 1952 | Increase or 19 


53 
\(estimated)| decrease | (estimated) 


= LE ie Se ie Fe fic Weaast os 


1. Preliminary examinations and surveys (flood con- | 


| $1,812, 685 | $1, 859, 202 





os) eee . i | $159, 202 | $1, 700.000 
2. Works of improvement (flood control) - ‘ | 6,644,393 | 5, 109, 842 +446. 698 | 5, 556, 540 
3. General basin investigations . Sin: | ionnail 250. 000 +200, 000 450, 008 


Transferred to— 
“Salaries and expenses, Office of the Secretary of 





| 
Agriculture”’ Ws ‘ CRI 25, 000 24, 593 | +407 25, 000 
“Salaries and expenses, Office of the Solicitor, | 
Department of Agriculture” _____-------------- 17,000 | SE Pe eas 18, 460 
Total pay-adjustment costs. ___-_-- chakas mean aitetecnccel! Stem 889) | (+20, 968) (390, 857) 
Total available or estimate___..._____- ----| 8,499,078 | 7, 262, 097 | +487, 903 | 7,750,000 
Transfer in 1952 estimates to General Services | | 
I eee Pn ee ee | 


Prior-year balance available in 1951_. ERPEA |—3, 088, 775 |_-.---- | 
1951 balance available in 1952 EERE Be +702, 497 | —702, 497 | 
Reduction pursuant to sec. 1214__.------------------- |-+4, 200, 000 |----..-..- 
ARSE ERASERS | 

Total appropriation or estimate. ...-..--....--- | 10,315,000 | 6, 559, 600 | 
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Status or ProGRaM 


Objective—To reduce damages caused by floodwaters, erosion, and sediment to 
agricultural and other property, particularly in the upstream areas, and to reser- 
voirs on the main streams. 

Method.—By land-use adjustment and watershed conservation and improve- 
ment measures to prevent erosion and to increase the amount of water temporarily 
stored in the soil and by the use of vegetation and small supplementary works to 
impound sediment, help control gullies and stabilize stream banks, and retard run- 
off and control its movement into the rivers. 

Authorization.—Pursuant to the provisions of the Flood Control Act of 1936, 
as amended and supplemented, the Department of Agriculture is assigned the 
responsibility for making preliminary examinations and surveys of watersheds 
authorized for investigation by the Congress, for preparing watershed survey 
reports recommending improvement programs, and for installing watershed im- 
provement measures included in authorized programs. 


Progress with preliminary examinations and surveys 


Congress has authorized over 1,000 watershed investigations.—Congress has 
authorized and directed this Department to make some 1,060 investigations of 
watersheds or parts of watersheds under the flood-control acts. In various in- 
stances two or more authorizations are concerned with the same watershed, so the 
actual number of survey reports to be prepared and the number of watersheds in- 
volved.is materially less than this figure. 

The Department has completed preliminary examination reports on 178 watersheds 
and survey reports on 20.—Preliminary examination reports on 148 watersheds have 
recommended that surveys be made and 30 have not. Survey reports on 20 water- 
sheds or groups of watersheds have been forwarded to Congress. Thirteen of 
these reports recommended programs of improvement and 7 did not. The 
Flood Control Act of December 22, 1944, as amended and supplemented, approved 
programs of improvement as reeommended in 11 of these reports. The Congress 
is now considering the programs recommended for the Missouri River Basin and 
for the Green River in Kentucky. 

Survey reports on other watersheds are now in final stage.—Preliminary examina- 
tion or survey work was carried on in 1951 on 57 watersheds or groups of water- 
sheds. Work is continuing on 35 of these and is scheduled for 19 additional 
watersheds in 1952. In several instances reports are being prepared on a group 
of several authorized watersheds. A similar approach may be followed in the 
future in other instances where it is feasible and more economical. During the 
fiscal year 1951 nine survey reports were forwarded to the Bureau of the Budget 
for consideration, one of which (Green River, Ky.) has been forwarded to the 
Congress this fiscal year. Eight other survey reports are now in the process of 
clearance with other Federal agencies and with the States and about 20 others are 
expected to be that status by early in 1952. 

Authority is needed for installation of improvement measures on more watersheds.— 
The favorable results obtained from measures now installed on selected sub- 
watersheds within the 11 authorized watersheds emphasize the importance and 
need to speed up the development of improvement programs and to obtain au- 
thority for their application in other drainage basins where floodwater, erosion, 
and sediment damage to agricultural and other property is severe and where 
mainstream complementary works of the Corps of Engineers, Bureau of Recla- 
mation, and others need protection. Grouping of small watersheds for survey 
and reporting purposes wherever practicable helps to accomplish this. 

Watershed and downstream program recommendations are correlated.—Program 
recommendations for watershed improvement are based upon hydrologic and 
economic data obtained by this Department, the Corps of Engineers, and other 
Federal, State, and local agencies and mutually shared by all to the extent it is 
applicable. Proposed improvements are correlated with and designed to protect 
mainstream works constructed by the Corps of Engineers and Bureau of Recla- 
mation in addition to providing protection to the watershed lands and property 
above the mainstream works. 


Watershed works of improvement 

Reduction of floodwater and sediment damage begins where the rain falls—on 
watershed lands.—The flood control acts provide for the reduction of flood and 
sediment damages, the prevention of soil erosion, and the control of floods by a 
combination of watershed improvement measures and mainstream control works, 
Land-use adjustments, soil and water conservation, and forestry measures within 
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the authorized watersheds increase the capacity of the soil to absorb and temporari- 
ly store water. They help to prevent erosion and to reduce the downstream 
damage to property and reservoirs by sediment. Gully control, floodwater 
retarding, sediment storage, streambank stabilization, and other supplementary 
measures further assist in these functions and in the orderly routing of runoff 
from the land into the minor watercourses and down to the main streams where 
the Corps of Engineers has responsibility. The installation period for individual 
subwatersheds is customarily planned to cover 2 to 4 years. he period for entire 
watersheds is usually scheduled to cover from 10 to 30 years. 


Responsibilities for watershed improvement work 


The Forest Service and the Soil Conservation Service have been assigned 
responsibility for the installation of authorized watershed works of improvement 
in accordance with their respective specialist fields. They cooperate with local, 
State, and Federal agencies with which they work on other related activities and 
with others concerned with this particular work. 

Watershed improvement work by the Forest Service-——The following principal 
physical works of improvement have been installed and major fire protection 
equipment items acquired for watershed improvement purposes under the flood 
control acts by the Forest Service and cooperating State agencies. 














j 
Total completed or acquired 
Measure Unit : 
n prior | ToJune 30, 
In 1951 years 1951 
Fire protection: | 
Roads (constructed or rebuilt) _..............-- tO 39.5 13.2 52.7 
Trails (constructed or rebuilt) __......._...-.-- 2 ap cenamicte 84.3 21 105. 3 
Firebreaks. - Beets Seah copebacacsanucess alee emcee meet 49.5 77.5 
Telephone lines. ___- Ca aka eet Cee Soe ee y  Sertares 22.2 15.3 37.5 
Large water-storage tanks. _...................- Number 18 4 59 
ee eg ed oe inno canioh Laer 9 1 10 
Fire crew station sites__- ; | | ee 1 5 6 
Buildings for fire-protection work (barracks, |.....do.......-- 2 34 36 
cabins, warehouses, garages, offices, miscel- 
laneous). 
I EE fod Son airedt hts kenawanmanncieasdnd cla cose. 2 11 13 
Radios (mobile and stationary) --..............|...-.do....__-- 17 87 104 
Fire trucks with equipment._.__..........-._-- | eee | eS 9 15 24 
Eaters Ge agai Ne le nl i Sa ee “hea 3 3 6 
Plows. _- a | ELLE SEARS AEE DACRE eo ceneee ae eee Se 5 3 8 
Stabilisation of rondaides...... ...<.....-.....--.......| Miles... ..-..- 5 75.8 76.3 
Revegetation-cover improvement: | 
Seeding and planting—trees and shrubs.:........| Acres ae 7,445 12, 131 19, 576 
Soil stabilizing brush dams__.._.......-.-_-..- Numbo2r. .. -- 442 5, 127 5, 569 
Emergency seeding following fire on 11 author- | Acres_........|...-...---. 1, 500 1, 500 
ized watersheds. 
Mountain channel control: 
MEER Na Sire dD aatecethdeaeasneakaeees Number : 6 128 134 
SREP ES ES CHER TE eens arts Seen eee Te Square yards 50, 000 242, 000 292, 000 
NL OLED ETL Pe pO SRS Fs eee 2 29 
Pa eae Linear feet _- WEY Lavenvata coon 781 














The continued increase in local interest in the watershed improvement work, as, 
for example, in the Yazoo-Little Tallahatchie River watersheds testifies to its 
value. In these watersheds, in the fiscal year 1951, some 552 landowners, or 45 
percent of those for whom farm plans were written that year, requested assistance 
in treatment and utilization of their woodlands. Over the entire life of the 
project 27 percent of those for whom farm plans have been written have requested 
such assistance. As an example of the benefits obtained, one owner made a 
thinning and improvement cutting upon advice of a project forester on 300 acres 
of woodland. In the 2 years which have since elapsed this stand has doubled its 
previous growth rate. The improved forest cover which resulted from this cutting 
contributes substantially to bettering the infiltration capacity of the soil. The 
accelerated timber growth “‘sells’’ to local landowners the desirability of conserva- 
tive timber management, an essential accomplishment for bringing about the 
superior watershed condition that can be attained through good forest practices. 

Approximately 11.4 million trees were planted on private land in the fiscal year 
1951 in the Yazoo-Little Tallahatchie watersheds. The flood control project 
supplied 7.8 million and the State of Mississippi 3.6 million. These plantings 
are largely on the poorer gullied sites, and in a few years will contribute very 
materially to control of erosion in the watershed. Interest in tree planting has 


eas 


te isl ADE 
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reached the point where the number of trees planted each year is limited by the 
number of trees available. For example, in Holmes County, 949,000 trees planted 
amounted to less than 50 percent of the number requested by landowners. 
Nursery production for 1952 is aimed at production of 24 million trees. 

Local bankers in Pontotoc County have recently offered to buy one or two 
mechanical tree planters to aid the planting program. The Illinois Central 
Railroad has furnished a mechanical planter in Tallahatchie County and has 
assisted in two planting demonstrations. 

Fire control important in watershed protection and improvement.—Detailed plans 
for prevention of the destruction by fire of the vegetative cover needed for erosion 
control in the Yazoo-Little Tallahatchie projects are completed and being installed 
as rapidly as funds become available. The work is being carried out under coopera- 
tive arrangement with the State. Due to the fire prevention efforts of the project 
forester in Calhoun County, the annual occurrence of fire there has been cut from 
nearly 200 fires to an occasional fire, according to the State forest service. A 
feature of the fire protection project in Holmes County has been the construction 
by farmers of fire lanes 30-50 feet in width which are sown with grasses which 
prevent erosion and provide grazing for livestock. They remain green throughout 
the spring fire season. 

Fire control installations in West Virginia in the Potomac River watershed are 
proceeding ‘as rapidly as State funds are available to match Federal expenditures. 
Work has been completed in Virginia. In Pennsylvania and Maryland no fire 
protection work has been undertaken as it was found that cooperative protection 
under the Clarke-McNary Act, improved since the flood control survey report 
was prepared, has become adequate to meet flood control objectives. 

A cooperative fire control project with the State of Georgia on the Coosa River 
watershed, recently established, has resulted in the construction of three fire 
towers, three-fourths of a mile of fire control road, and purchase and placing in 
operation of two small fire trucks with tools, six radios, two tractors, and four fire 
lane plows. 

Intensification of the fire protection system for mountain lands in the Santa 
Ynez River watershed is approximately one-third completed. The plans for this 
work, which are completed, have been fully integrated with similar plans for 
protection of the areas of fire hazard in the adjoining Ventura, Santa Clara, and 
Salinas River watersheds for which flood control survey reports are being prepared. 

Emphasis in the Los Angeles River watershed has recently been placed on fire 
protection in the hazardous mountain areas and stabilization of mountain roads. 
Installation of fire protection facilities in the national forest area has continued. 
Housing for fire crews and equipment has been constructed and radio communi- 
cations have been installed cooperatively with Los Angeles City and Los Angeles 
County. A project for erosion and run off control on a major mountain highway 
for which plans were made several years ago has been completed. Channel con- 
trol work in the fiscal vear 1951 included the planting of vegetated waterways 
and the construction of several small channel barriers. Previously completed 
work includes different types of structural installations on several separate sub- 
watersheds of the Arroyo Seco to test the relative effectiveness and economy of 
various control methods. Stabilization of some raw slopes in the watershed by 
vegetation has been keyed in with the channel control work in the Arroyo Seco. 

As an example of the use of flood-control funds for emergency watershed protec- 
tion, $13,000 was made available in the fiscal year 1951 to aid in reseeding a 
15,000-acre burn which occurred in May 1951 in the headwaters of the Penasco 
River, N. Mex., which is not one of the authorized watersheds, to minimize 
potential danger from flood and sediment damage to agricultural lands and farm 
buildings. Also, in the current fiscal vear, $150,000 was made available for 
emergency channel restoration work in Kansas, Missouri, and other Midwestern 
States which were stricken by the severe floods and extremely heavy rainfall in 
July 1951. 

Watershed improvement work by the Soil Conservation Service-—The Soil Con- 
servation Service has assisted local soil conservation districts in the 11 authorized 
watersheds in planning and installing watershed improvement measures. Work 
plans have been developed for 557 subwatersheds covering watershed treatment 
for approximately 9,954,060 acres or about 33 percent of the 30,102,774 acres in 
the authorized portions of the 11 watersheds. The work planned thus far indi- 
cates that approximately 40 percent of the cost of installation will be borne by 
local interests and 60 percent by the Federal Government. Installations have 
been completed in two subwatersheds in the Los Angeles watershed and in seven 
subwatersheds in the Little Sioux. 
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Works of improvement which have been accom plished cooperatively by Soil Conserva- 
tion Service and local interests 





Planned as shown in sub- 

















| 
| watershed work plans Completed 
Measure } Unit } ar Sand ne 
| | In prior | To June | In prior To 
| In 1951 | years | 30,1951 In 1951 years oie 
Oe ee EE Ee CEE SOMES Een MAN ANERME SEMEN Fone ite Bi | fg 
1. Upstream floodwater retarding | 
structures __- “es Number. __- 1173 | 2 537 3710 | 428 5 37 665 
2. Debris basins --do.......| 1,241 | 2,088 3, 274 | 490 1, 030 | 1, 520 
3. Revegetation (critical flood and | | 
silt source aress where vegecta- | | | 
tive cover provides watershed | } 
protection): } | | | } 
(a) Grasses and legumes Acre________| 88,961 | 437,100 | 526,061 | 40, 582 } 134, 996 | 175, 578 
(b) Woody plantings as 41,019 | 65,621 106,640 | 5,793 | 12,352 | 18,145 
4. Tributary channel stabilization Mile (48 | 1,234] 1,882 | 115 | 195 | 310 
5. Minor waterways and channel | 
improvements FE Wer ee ee ae 158 |} 304 462 | 21 30 51 
6. Diversions 7 eat do... 51 } 341 392 | 15 | 74 | 89 
7. Gully control Acre 29,361 | 27,842] 57,203 | 8,101 | 7,750 | 15,851 
8. Roadside runoff and erosion | } | } 
control... i wlkng beh SERIES ote ce 496 | 1,323 | 1,819 267 | 289 | 556 
9. Terraces do-_.- 1,127 | 11,262 12, 389 123} 1,229] 1,352 
10. Other minor runoff and _ sedi- | 
ment detention structures -- Number___- 254 1,637 | 1,891 120 | 2738 | 393 






For retarding of 434,486 acre feet. 
For retarding of 496,315 acre-feet. 
For retarding of 930,891 acre-feet, 
For retarding of 14,299 acre-feet. 
For retarding of 10,367 acre feet. 
For retarding of 24,666 acre-feet. 


| ' 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 







Progress during the fiscal year 1951 in terms of completed works of improvement 
in the 11 authorized watersheds exceeded that of any previous year. This was due 
primarily to two factors. First, the preparation of subwatershed work plans and 
of specifications has been pushed far enough ahead so that a substantially larger 
proportion of funds available could be devoted to installation of works of improve- 
ment. Secondly, the complete treatment of selected subwatersheds has made a 
profound impression on both the local people within the watershed areas and on 
visitors from all over the country. This has led to a marked acceleration in desire 
on the part of local groups in subwatersheds to seek assistance and to cooperate 
in the installation of works of improvement. The treatment of more than a score 
of subwatersheds was brought close to completion during the vear. 
Installation of flood control measures in the 11 authorized watersheds has led 
toa movement that is becoming of Nation-wide import in furthering the watershed 
phases of flood control. Within less than 5 years scores of watershed associations 
have been organized by local people in more than a dozen States to further the 
assumption of local responsibility for watershed improvement. These associa- 
tions are soliciting local, State, and Federal aid from all available sources in a 
cooperative approach to starting the flood control job where the rain falls and 
controlling water and sediment movement through the small watersheds down to 
the larger streams. Outstanding proof of the benefits that watershed improve- 
ment measures contribute to the economy and welfare of the people of the Nation 
is evident in the results obtained during the vear in the 11 authorized watersheds. 
Accomplishments in the Yazoo and Inttle Tallahatchie River watersheds illustrate 
value of improvement work.—Considerable damage to agricultural bottom lands has 
occurred as a result of flooding and sedimentation in the Yazoo River watershed. 
Tremendous volumes of sand are contributed to the Yazoo Delta by meandering 
and head-cutting tributaries of the Yazoo River. The Department of Agricul- 
ture’s flood control survey revealed that 88 percent of the first bottom lands in 
the Little Tallahatchie drainage basin have been affected to som: extent by 
physical changes due to sedimentation. An estimated 25.8 pere nt of these 
lands have been severely damaged. It was estimated in 1941 that sedimentation 
damage to agricultvral land amounted to more than $590,000 annually. This 
tvpe of damage is 60 percent greater than the damage from floodwater alone. 
Similar damaging effects of sedimentation are evident on the minor watersheds 
in the Yazoo River Basin. Typical of these minor watersheds are those of Taylor 
and Jones Creeks. 
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The topography of the Taylor-Jones Creek watershed of 12,027 acres is steep 
and rough. The area was cleared for cotton and corn 20 to 40 years ago. Inten- 
sive cultivation and misuse of land during this period resulted in severe gullying 
with subsequent filling of stream channels and destruction of fertile bottom land 
by floodwater, by deposition of infertile sediment on bottom land, and by creating 
swamp conditions. The farmers located in this minor watershed depend largely 
on the bottom lands as a source of cash crops. 

The Soil Conservation Service is assisting the supervisors of the Northeastern 
Mississippi Soil Conservation District in carrying out the flood control and water- 
shed treatment program on the Taylor-Jones Creek watershed. More than 95 
percent of the farm owners in the watershed are cooperators with this district. 
As of June 20, 1951, works of improvement completed on the Taylor-Jones Creek 
watershed included 1,200 acres of gully control; 69 miles of highway erosion con- 
trol; 64 desilting basins; 12 miles of channel improvement; more than 4 miles of 
diversion ditches or dikes; 1,848 acres planted to kudzu, lespedeza sericea and 
trees; improved woodland management on 2,762 acres; proper crop rotation on 
1,217 acres; improvement of 1,463 acres of pasture, and many other measures, 
This work has been highly effective in preventing further amounts of sand and 
sediment from reaching the channels. As a consequence, the sediment-free water 
has opened up the old channels through scouring action until now they are deep 
and wide enough to carry the runoff water with less frequent overflow. Overflow 
has been reduced more than 50 percent and crop production has been almost 
doubled on the land which previously had been subject to periodic flooding. 
Many farmers who were unable to depend upon annual crops from their land in 
the flood plain are now successfully farming their bottomlands. 

An indication of the benefits derived from works of improvement on this minor 
watershed is the fact that the average annual floodwater and sediment damage 
before treatment was $52,700, while the average annual damage has now been 
reduced to $33,400. Thus, the benefits from reduction in damage have already 
been $19,300 annually. Also other benefits such as more intensive use of the 
flood plain and on-site benefits accruing from the works of improvement amount 
to an additional $55,600 each vear. Therefore, the total annual benefits from 
works of improvement thus far installed in this subwatershed amount to $74,900 
and forecast a substantial economic benefit to north Mississippi when the objec- 
tives of the improvement programs on the Yazoo and Little Tallahatchie water- 
sheds are completed. The installation costs totaled $142,972 (federal= $74,044; 
farmer= $50,529; other=$18,399). If converted to an average annual cost 
equivalent on the basis of average prevailing interest rates, plus the estimated 
average annual cost of operation and maintenance, the average annual cost would 
be approximately $20,350 (Federal= $1,851; farmer= $17,624; other= $876). 


Mr. Stricter. We will be glad to hear your general statement, Mr. 
Will. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Witt. My general statement is rather lengthy this time. 
With your permission, however, I will read it, or most of it, anyway. 
There are certain sections of it which I think I can pass over, with 
some comments. 

This vear the flood-control item contains estimates for (1) carrying 
on preliminary examinations and surveys and for (2) installing works 
of improvement on authorized watersheds under the flood-control 
acts. It also contains estimates for general basin investigations—the 
preparation of the agricultural phases of resource development pro- 
grams for the Arkansas-White-Red River, the Colorado River and 
the New England-New York areas in cooperation with other Federal, 
State, and local agencies. 


PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS AND SURVEYS 


We wish to give you a brief summary of the results of survey work 
since the war. ‘Twenty-two watershed survey reports under the flood 
control acts have been completed. Two of these have been trans- 
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mitted to the Congress for consideration. Eleven others have beer 
submitted by the Department to the Bureau of the Budget for de- 
termination as to their conformity with the program of the President. 
An additional nine others are in process of review by the governors of 
concerned States and by other departments ant agencies of the 
Federal Government. 

STATUS OF SURVEYS 


At this time 41 more surveys are sufficiently advanced so it appears 
that reports on them will be completed this fiscal year. Included in 
this latter category are a number of small watersheds within the 
Missouri River and upper Mississippi River areas where survey work 
is being undertaken with funds provided in the Second Supplemental 
Appropriation Act for this fiscal year. Other field surveys are also 
under way in the Arkansas-White-Red River area, the Columbia 
River area, the Colorado River area, and in the New England-New 
York area and in a number of other smaller watersheds in various 
parts of the country. Following is a listing of watersheds in various 
stages of survey progress. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I will not read those but will 
suggest that they be inserted in my statement at this point in the 
record. We are willing, however, to discuss these with you in any way 
you may wish. 

Mr. Stiaier. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Status of flood-control survey reports and supplements to Missouri River Basin 
Agricultural program (H. Doc. 373, S1st Cong., 1st sess.) 


Transmitted to the Congress: 
Green River, Ky., Tenn., October 19, 1951 
Missouri River, Mont., Wyo., N. Dak., 8. Dak., Minn., Iowa, Nebr., Colo., 
Kans., Mo., September 29, 1949 
Transmitted to the Bureau of the Budget: 
Bosque River, Tex., January 31, 1951 
Brazos River, Tex., February 5, 1952 
Delaware River, Pa., Del., N. J.. January 22, 1952 
Grand (Neosho), Ark., Okla., Kans., Mo., January 31, 1951 
Little River, Tex., January 31, 1951 
Pecos River, Texas, N. Mex., January 30, 1952 
Pee Dee River, Va., N. C., 8. C., January 22, 1951 
Queen Creek, Ariz., May 2, 1951 
Scioto River, Ohio, June 8, 1951 
Sevier Lake, Utah, May 2, 1951 
Sny, Ill., January 9, 1951 
Transmitted to governors and FIARBC: 
Arkansas, Lower, Okla., Ark., January 10, 1952 
Fountain River, Colo., December 6, 1951 
Russian River, Calif., January 4, 1951 
Santa Maria River, Calif., May 7, 1951 
Savannah River, N. C., 8. C., Ga., January 15, 1952 
Walla Walla River, Wash., Oreg., June 26, 1951 
Wasatch Front, Utah, January 9, 1952 
White, Upper, Ark., Mo., January ]6, 1952 
Youghiogheny River, Pa., W. Va., Md., June 22, 1951 
Received by Secretary: 
Mojave (Wrightwood), Calif., May 12, 1949 
Roanoke River, Va., N. C., August 27, 1951 
Salinas River, Calif., July 5, 1951 
White, East Fork and Patoka Rivers, Ind., November 19, 1951 
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Status of flood-control survey reports and supplements to Missouri River Basin 
Agricultural program (H. Doc. 373, 81st Cong., 1st sess.) 


Due in Secretary’s Office in 1952: 
Altamaha-Ogeechee Rivers, Ga.: Field work under way 
Apalachicola River, Ala., Ga., Fla.: Washington review 
Boise River, Idaho: Washington review 
Connecticut River, N. H., Mass., Vt., Conn.: Washington review 
Crow Creek, South Fork, Minn.: Field work to be completed in January 
Cuyahoga River, Ohio: Field work under way 
Kentucky River, Ky.: Field review 
Licking River, Ky.: Field review 
Lost Creek, Mo.: Field work to be completed in February 
Merrimack River, N. H., Mass.: Field review 
Mississippi River, Upper, Mo., Ill., Ind., Iowa, Wis., Mich.: Field work 
under way 
Money Creek, Ill.: Field work to be completed in January 
Rio Grande River, N. Mex., Colo.: Field review 
Salt River, Ky.: Field review 
San Gabriel-Santa Ana Rivers, Calif.: Washington review 
Santa Clara-Ventura Rivers, Calif.: Field review 
Susquehanna River, Lower, Pa., Md.: Field review 
Tom Creek, Ill.: Field work to be completed in January 
Trinity-San Jacinto Rivers, Tex.: Field review ' 
Washita River (Review), Okla., Tex.: Washington review 
Willow Creek, East, Minn.: Field work to be completed in January 
Supplements to H. D. 373 due in Secretary’s Office 1952: 
Bill’s Creek, Kans.: Field work to be completed in February 
Blackwater Creek, Upper, Mo.: Field work to be completed in January 
Blue River, Kans., Nebr.: Field review 
Claussen Creek, Kans.: Field work to be completed in February 
Davids,Creek, lowa: Field work to be completed in January 
Dry Creek, Nebr.: Field work to be completed in February 
Honey Creek, Iowa: Field work to be completed in January 
Indian Creek, Iowa: Field work to be completed in January 
Little Delaware Creek, Kans.: Field work to be completed in February 
Lost Creek, Kans.: Field work to be completed in February 
Osage River, Kans., Nebr., Mo.: Field review 
Salt-Wahoo Creeks, Nebr.: Field review 
South Platte River, Upper, Colo.: Field review 
Uehlin Creek, Kans.: Field work to be completed in February 
Wind River, Wyo.: Field review 
Wolf Creek, Kans.: Field work to be completed in February 


These reports (excluding the one on the Missouri River area) cover 
approximately 20 percent of the country in 38 States and represent 
about 22 percent of the watersheds which this Department has been 
authorized and directed to investigate. A large part of the survey 
job is still ahead of us. 

A special effort is needed to bring the watershed survey work of this 
Department abreast of the complementary river and waterway survey 
work of the Corps of Engineers so that the runoff and waterflow retar- 
dation and soil-erosion prevention measures for which this Department 
has responsibility and the flood-control works of the Corps of Engi- 
neers may be installed on a balanced basis for the benefit of all the 
people in the various river basins of the country. 

The watershed survey report phase of the total job in a river basin 
sets forth the program for adjustments in land use and the installation 
of conservation and revegetation measures and structures. These are 
the coordinated measures, installed by landowners and operators and 
by this Department and other public agencies, which aid the processes 
of nature in increasing the rates and amounts of infiltration and storage 
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of water in the soil, in retarding destructive surface runoff and water- 
flow, and in preventing erosion and downstream movement of sedi- 
ment. 

Fortunately such programs of watershed improvement measures, 
when installed and maintained, not only help to stabilize watersheds 
and prevent floods but also yield substantial benefits in the form of 
increased production and higher quality cultivated crops, forage and 
timber, together with more uniform yields as a result of conserved 
water and plant food. At times these latter benefits tend to over- 
shadow the basic run-off retardation and erosion-prevention features. 
However, it is the basic watershed-stabilization features which 
protect the productive resource base upon which our Nation must 
depend for its food, feed and fibre production and which set the stage 
for favorable economic and production conditions. 

The budget request for preliminary examinations and surveys in 
the fiscal year 1953 is some $159,202 less than the amount available 
for the current year. The Department plans to make the most 
effective use of trained field technicians whose services are still avail- 
able to us by concentrating on surveys now under way. Assistance 
and information will be provided, as requested, to the Missouri Basin 
Survey Commission, established by Executive Order No. 10318. 
Such additional data as are needed and it is feasible to obtain will 
also be provided. 

WORKS OF IMPROVEMENT 


Benefits from runoff and water-flow retardation and soil erosion 
prevention measures installed on the 11 watersheds, for which pro- 
grams of work are now authorized, consist largely of prevention of 
floodwater and sediment damage to productive agricultural lands, 
crops, livestock, and improvements above the flood-control works 
constructed by the Corps of Engineers and other agencies on the 
rivers and other waterways. They also include the maintenance and 
improvement of soil fertility and productive capacity of the water- 
shed lands and the protection of downstream reservoirs and other 
works from sedimentation. 

Installation of improvement measures on the 11 authorized water- 
sheds is continuing although it is substantially behind the schedules 
contemplated under the survey reports. Each year that untreated 
watershed lands are allowed to continue to erode makes the treatment 
job more difficult and expensive. The amount requested for works 
of improvement in the fiscal year 1953 is some $446,698 more than is 
available this year. As suggested by the Congress, emphasis generally 
is being placed this year on the watersheds where work has been 
delayed in the past. Requests for next. year reflect continuation of 
this approach. 


EXAMPLE OF WATERSHED IMPROVEMENT WORK 


An example of the watershed improvement work being carried on is 
that in northern Mississippi. The fertile upland soils of the Little 
Tallahatchie and Yazoo River watersheds are subject to excessive 
erosion when exposed. The original forest cover prevented most 
erosion, but then with clearing and production of cotton as the pre- 
dominant crop, the soil was left uncovered for much of the year. In 
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consequence, some stream channels are completely filled with the 
eroded material and the capacity of the upland soils to absorb the 
rains has been reduced. Conditions are so severe in some places that 
rain of less than an inch may cause damaging flooding. 

The Department’s watershed survey revealed that 88 percent of the 
first. bottom lands in the Little Tallahatchie drainage basin have been 
affected to some extent by sedimentation. ‘Tremendous volumes of 
sand are contributed to the Yazoo Delta by meandering and kead- 
cutting tributary water courses. 

The Department’s watershed improvement program for these 
watersheds is designed to bring about use of the watershed lands in 
accordance with their capabilities; to protect the area from fire; to 
reestablish permanent cover of trees, kudzu, or other plants on the 
steeper slopes; to stabilize gullies, roadsides, and stream banks; to 
improve channels above the area of Army responsibility and so 
reduce overflow; to reduce movement of sediment downstream into 
reservoirs or onto fertile bottom lands; and to install conservation and 
good management practices on crop, pasture, and forest lands in 
cooperation with landowners and operators and State and local units 
of government. 

This work is being carried on largely on a subwatershed basis. 
Typical of these is the steep Taylor-Jones Creek subwatershed of 
some 12,000 acres. That area had been cleared for cotton and corn 20 
to 40 years ago. Intensive clean cultivation resulted in severe 
gullying and subsequent filling of stream channels and destruction of 
fertile bottom lands by flooding, deposition of infertile sediment, and 
swamping. The productive capacity of the limited amount of bottom 
lands, upon which farmers in the locality depend for cash crops, was 
greatly reduced. 

Now more than 95 percent of the farm owners within the subwater- 
shed are cooperating with the local northeastern Mississippi soil con- 
servation district, which is receiving assistance from the Department 
under the flood-control program, to install needed improvement meas- 
ures. As of June 30, 1951, completed installations included 1,200 
acres of gullies controlled; 69 miles of highways treated to prevent 
erosion; 64 small desilting basins; 12 miles of channel improvement; 
4 miles of diversion ditches or dikes; 1,348 acres planted to kudzu, 
lespedeza sericea or trees; improved woodland management on. 2,762 
acres; proper crop rotation on 1,217 acres; improvement of 1,463 acres 
of pasture; and other measures. 


CUMULATIVE BENEFITS OF WATERSHED IMPROVEMENT 


These improvements have been highly effective in preventing further 
amounts of sand and sediment from reaching the channels. The sedi- 
ment-free runoff water has started opening up the old channels by 
scouring action. By now they are deep and wide enough to carry the 
runoff water with less than half the former overflow. Crop production 
has almost doubled on land previously subject to periodic flooding. 
Many farmers who had been unable to depend upon annual crops from 
their flood plain lands are now successfully farming them. 

As this sort of stabilization and restoration to use of watersheds and 
bottom lands progresses, the cumulative benefits will be felt both on 
the farms and in the rural communities. Local farmers, bankers, 
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and businessmen are enthusiastic about the work and the way it is 
handled. Those concerned contribute to its installation and main- 
tenance and the general public’s interest is represented by the Depart- 
ment’s participation. 

There has been a recent test of the effectiveness of watershed 
improvements installed under the flood-control program on the water- 
shed of the Los Angeles River in California. 

The storms of January 15 and 17 caused serious flooding in portions 
of that watershed. These storms were of comparable intensity to the 
severe ones which occurred in January 1943 and March 1938. 

Approximately 2.6 inches of rainfall had been recorded in the San 
Fernando Valley portion of the watershed within the few days im- 
mediately prior to the flood period. Rainfall at Van Nuys, within 
the area of most severe runoff and damage, for the two flood peak 
periods was: From 12:30 a. m., January 15, to 1 a. m., January 16, 
4.0 inches; From 12 noon, January 17, to 6 a. m., January 18, 4.4 
inches. 

This storm caused the first flood runoff of damaging magnitude in 
San Fernando Valley since 1943. In the western part of the valley 
flood discharges were of major storm proportions. 

Two periods of high runoff occurred, the first at about 11:30 p. m. on 
January 15, and the second at about 10:30 p. m. on Jartuary 17. The 
primary source of runoff was from the foothill and mountain water- 
sheds bordering the valley. 

A flood-damage evaluation was made immediately after the storm 
of the upper portion of the Los Angeles River watershed, which is 
included in the boundaries of the San Fernando Soil Conservation 
District. An evaluation was made of the benefits from prevention 
of floodwater and sediment damage to the areas protected by water- 
shed-improvement installations “made cooperatively by the Soil 
Conservation Service, the Los Angeles County Flood Control District, 
the city of Los Angeles, and the San Fernando Valley Soil Conserva- 
tion District and damages were also estimated for the areas not pro- 
tected by watershed-improvement measures. 

The watershed-improvement program on the land performed exceed- 
ingly well under severe conditions. Soil losses were negligible.on pro- 
tected cropland in contrast with erosion rates up to 100 tons per acre 
on clean cultivated land. It was estimated that measures installed 
on the watersheds of Bell, Dayton, Chatsworth, and Calabasas Creeks 
prevented damages in the amount of $200,000 to agricultural land and, 
to Canoga Park, local streets and roads. 

Similar works of improvement installed on the watersheds of Wilson- 
East Creeks and Wilbur-Aliso Creek prevented an estimated $100,000 
additional damages primarily to crops and agricultural lands, and, to 
the community of Sepulveda, streets and local roads. 

It was estimated that floodwater and sediment damages to the areas 
in the San Fernando Valley not yet protected by watershed improve- 
ment installations amounted to $731,750. These damages included 
damages to crops, dwellings, business establishments, streets, roads, 
bridges, and personal property. 

Losses such as stream-bank erosion, minor field deposition and so 
forth, were not evaluated as they were widely scattered and were rel- 
atively minor in total value. In addition to the evaluated losses, five 
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lives were lost in this area and a serious health hazard was created by 
overflow of cesspools. 

A list of the principal works of improvement completed in the fiscal 
year 1951 is included in the House notes. 


GENERAL BASIN INVESTIGATIONS 


In the Colorado River area there is an urgent need to prepare a 
program on a comprehensive and multiple-purpose basis for the 
development, use, and conservation of the watershed lands. This 
Department has been aware of the need for such a program for a 
number of years as the watershed land problems have progressively 
become more pressing and acute. 

Within the last 3 years the Congress has ratified the interstate 
compact entered into between the States of the upper Colorado River 
Basin. This compact has provided for the division and regulation of 
the waters of the upper basin of the Colorado. In order to provide 
the physical structures necessary to carry out the terms of the compact 
and to permit the full utilization of the waters of the Colorado River, 
the Department of the Interior has recently been engaged in developing 
a complete engineering plan for ultimate installation on the river. In 
accordance with Federal Interagency River Basin Committee pro- 
cedure, the Department of the Interior has advised us of the nature 
of these plans for the develompent of the river. These plans call for 
the installation of an extensive system of structures on the main stem 
of the river. The preparation of these plans by the Department of 
the Interior emphasizes and makes imminent the need for a multiple- 
purpose complementary program for the proper use and conservation 
treatment of the watershed lands of the basin. The study should get 
underway immediately to determine just what can be done as a basis 
for field operations. 

Deterioration of the middle mountain watersheds of the Colorado 
River has caused extensive mountain valley entrenchment. This 
process has poised much material that may quickly move down into 
the main channel of the river at an increasing rate. Even now, during 
a comparatively dry rainfall cycle in the Colorado Basin, sediment is 
being carried into the headwaters of Lake Mead at the substantial 
average rate of more than 100,000 acre-feet per year. The sooner the 
rate of movement of soil from watershed lands into the river is reduced, 
the longer will be the useful life of present and future main-stream 
reservoirs. To initiate a study of these watershed lands, an estimate 
of $200,000 is proposed for 1953. 

Progress is being made on development of a comprehensive agricul- 
tural program for use of the land and water resources of the Columbia 
River basin. According to the work schedule previously supplied the 
committee, this activity will continue during fiscal year 1953. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my statement. 


KANSAS-MISSOURI BASIN PROGRAM 


Mr. Wuirren. What was the nature of the work that you did in 
the Kansas-Missouri Basin? What funds were used there and what 
are you doing out there in connection with the great flood that they 
had? 
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Mr. Witt. Mr. Chairman, we have carried on survey work on 
quite a large number of high-priority watersheds in that area. They 
are included in the list of surveys which is a part of my statement. 

Mr. Wuirten. I would like for you to insert in the record in detail 
just what has been done in connection with those two watersheds 
because the tragedy that occurred out there points up what we should 
try to prevent. 

Mr. Wueeter. Mr. Chairman, did you intend to also cover in 
that statement the special funds that were appropriated, the $48,440,- 
000 carried in the Flood Rehabilitation Act, 1952? 

Mr. Warrren. Yes; the special funds made available to you last 
fall for this work in that area. 

Mr. Wueeter. Just to summarize, $16,480,000 was appropriated 
as an additional amount to the conservation and use appropriation, 
$15,685,000 of which is being used by PMA for on-farm assistance in 
those areas, $615,000 by the Soil Conservation Service for technical 
assistance in connection with that program, and $180,000 for addi- 
tional assistance to the extension services of those States. Also, 
$1,960,000 was appropriated to the Soil Conservation Service for 
restoration work on tributary stream channels, and $30,000,000 was 
added to the disaster loan revolving fund administered by the Farmers 
Home Administration. 

Mr. Wuirren. We will want a complete breakdown of the work 
that was done and I would like for it to be included here. 

Mr. WHEELER. We will do that. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Operations under Flood Rehabilitation Act, 1952 


Conservation and use of agricultural land resources: 


Appropriation 
PMA for on-farm assistance 2 "ay al afi eas Be eg lee Oa St ool) $14, 700, 000 
PMA for administrative expenses: 
County offices__- bePibens by be bls eat oh BS a rates. 940, 000 
Washington and State offices__- rete eee ge ae St eT 45, 000 
Soil Conservation Service for on-farm technical assistance ___ - 615, 000 
Extension Service for assistant county agents to advise farmers- 180, 000 
Total__-_ = Meare Salient. hilipak pT ilk aR, Peale arg ey 16, 480, 000 
Salaries and expenses, Soil Conservation Service: 
For emergency restoration work on tributary stream channels_ 1, 960, 000 
For increase in disaster loan revolving fund 


Fa aL meets ac 30, 000, 000 


Tentative allotments of flood rehabilitation funds 


n | 
| | 


Farm land restoration 


| Soll Con- [——— SMR RAE: HE SMPTE aS RT. 7B as 
| “Service, | Soil Con- | PMA | 
State on | M! | Extensio 
pane | channel | yh — PMA | National Boba ————- 
restora- | | assistance | and State 10% : : 
| . on-farm y ‘g oa committee | educational 
} tion technical | to farmers | operating 


; expense | assistance 
| > se 
assistance | | expense 






} | | 
ee $3, 374 $5, 290 $240, 000 | $1, 000 $11,000 |__- en 
Iowa____- fe 15, 342 | 15, 868 600, 000 | 7, 200 | 65,000 |___- f 
Kansas : 1, 174, 480 440, 048 6, 160, 000 15, O80 | 395, 000 | $71, 000 
Missouri 431, 284 | 85,692 | 7,000,000 | 15, 930 | 395, 000 | 90, 000 
Nebraska........--.-------. 303,820} 49,102 | "400, 000 3,290 | 50,000 |... : 
Oklahoma.. | 28" 500 6,900 | 300,000 | 2,000} 24, 000 13, 800 
District of Columbia and un- | 
allotted. ____ | 3, 200 12, 100 |_.---- cial 500 






PE rnnwe ee 1, 960, 000 615, 000 14, 700, 000 | 45, 000 | “940, 000 | 180, 000 
| 


' Reserve for future allotment. 
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Farm-land restoration.—The program for farm-land restoration operations under 
this act was formulated prior to its passage and was signed by the Secretary on 
October 25, 1951, the day following approval of the act. 

Operations are confined to 8 counties in Illinois, 24 counties in Iowa, 91 counties 
in Kansas, 62 counties in Missouri, 19 counties in Nebraska, and 10 counties in 
Oklahoma. All these counties have been designated by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture as disaster areas under Public Law 38, approved April 6, 1949. 

State and county PMA committees may select from the following list the meas- 
ures for assistance to farmers: 

(a) Clearing debris 

(b) Emergency ditchings 

(c) Cleaning out drainage systems 

(d) Leveling land by filling holes or gullies caused by floodwaters 
(e) ‘Turning under sand deposits by deep plowing 

(f) Repairing or replacing fences necessary for proper land use 
(g) Planting or replanting pastures and hay crops 

(h) Planting cover crops or emergency forage crops 

(7) Replacing or repairing erosion-control structures 

(j) Rehabilitation of stock-water ponds and other stock-water facilities 
(k) Special tillage of silted and waterlogged land 


Soil Conservation Service has responsibility for determining need and practica- 
bility of practices (b), (c), (d), (e), (O, (7), and (k), and responsibility for arranging 
for construction designs, on-site lay-out and field supervision for practices (b), 
(t),and(j). In the area generally there has been a very heavy sign-up by farmers 
affected by the flood for assistance under this part of this program. For practices 
started by the farmer prior to November 15, 1951, retroactive approval by the 
county committees is permitted. Subsequent to that date prior approval is 
required. 

The rate of assistance for each restoration practice is recommended by the 
county committee and approved by the State committee. It may not exceed 
80 percent of the average cost of performance of the practice; the average cost 
may be that for a State and county, a part of a county, or a farm, as determined 
by the State committee. 

A group of farmers may, with the approval of the county and State committees, 
perform designated amounts of practices on a group basis affecting more than one 
farm. Practices carried out under such an approved agreement will be recorded 
as having been carried out on the farms of producers who performed the practice. 

County committees have approved large numbers of applications and work is 
proceeding as fast as contractors and other limitations permit. Much of the 
work, for example turning under sand deposits by deep plowing, requires special 
equipment and is being done by contractors. By reason of the nature of the 
program and to avoid the need for large cash outlays by the farmer, encouragement 
is given to practices performed with materials and services furnished through the 
program. Settlement is made direct to contractors for services and materials 
up to the amount of the approved amount for the practice, the farmer paying the 
difference. All disbursements to date have been for the furnishing of services and 
materials. For direct assistance to farmers the installation of the practice must be 
complete and be approved by the county committee and application made by the 
farmer. 

The total of all assistance made in connection with the 1952 farm land restora- 
tion program to any person may not exceed the sum of $2,500. 

The Extension Service assists in this farm land restoration work by furnishing 
advice on rehabilitation practices particularly renovation and repair of farm and 
home property. For this purpose, temporary assistant county agricultural and 
home demonstration agents have been added to the staffs of certain counties in 
Kansas, Missouri, and Oklahoma most in need. 

Emergency restoration of channel capacity.—Reports secured late in January 
indicate very good progress on the preliminary stages of arranging for restoration 
of channel capacity. Contracts awarded or ready for award totaled $968,324. 
Due to the fact the funds were not available until the last of November and 
unusually severe winter weather blanketed the flood area early in December, it 
has been impossible to accomplish a great deal with earth-moving machinery. 
However, the advertising and award of contracts is continuing so that actual 
field work may commence as soon as weather permits. 

In the State of Kansas, contractors have cleared 42.6 miles of debris and sedi- 
ment plugs from stream channels out of a total of 322 miles to be cleared. It is 
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planned to clean and reconstruct 206 miles of minor drainage ditches of which 5 
miles have been reconstructed to date. Plans call for constructing dikes to close 
cut-offs involving the moving of approximately 1,725,000 cubic yards of earth of 
which about 47,000 has been moved through January. It is estimated that 8 
— of stream banks will need riprapping or other measures to prevent channel 
changes. 

It is also planned to install 18 stabilization structures at strategic locations for 
gulley control. This work will begin as soon as weather is favorable. 

In Nebraska 12 miles of debris and sediment plugs have been cleared from 
stream channels. A total of 7,600 cubic yards of earth has been moved in the 
construction of dikes to close cut-offs on stream channels. There are 160 miles of 
stream channels to be cleared of debris and sediment plugs in Nebraska. There 
are 80 miles of minor drainage ditches to be cleaned or reconstructed. The total 
dike construction job will involve moving approximately 50,000 cubic yards of 
dirt. There are approximately 0.6 miles of stream bank to be protected to prevent 
a channel change. Most of this work will commence as soon as weather will 
permit the use of heavy equipment. 

By the end of January, plans had been completed for the work to be performed 
in Oklahoma. However, work is to begin soon on the removal of 14 debris plugs 
in stream channels and the moving of about 5,000 cubic yards of dirt to construct 
a dike to close a cut-off resulting from the flood. 

In Missouri about 2,100 cubic yards of dirt had been removed from minor drain- 
ditches by the end of January. Approximately 856,000 cubic yards of dirt must be 
moved to clear the debris and sediment plugs from stream channels; to clean and 
reconstruct the minor drainage ditches; and to construct necessary dikes. In 
addition there is approximately one-quarter mile of stream bank to be protected to 
prevent channel change. Preliminary arrangements for this work is proceeding 
satisfactorily but weather conditions have not been suitable for construction. 
Contracts are being awarded to complete the work when weather will permit. 

In lowa it is estimated that 320,000 cubie yards of debris accumulated in sedi- 
ment plugs must be removed from stream channels. There is also one structure 
to be built for gulley control. 


A small amount of work is planned in Illinois to remove debris and reconstruct 
minor drainage ditches. 

Disaster loan revolving fund.—An additional amount of $30,000,000 was ap- 
propriated to this fund. However, considering the fact that somewhat over 
$13,000,000 was available in the fund on July 1, 1951, and that over $17,000,000 
has been collected and deposited to the fund through January 31 of this fiscal 
year, it has not been necessary to date to utilize any of the added $30,000,000 in 
making loans in the flood-stricken areas or in other designated areas throughout 
the country. 


Loans by States July 1, 1951, to February 1, 1952, in States affected by flood 
are as follows: 


Illinois, 16 initial loans and 1 subsequent loan______._.-___.-_- Oe $25, 250 
lowa, 4 initial loans____- Ny sevsple “3 plug at aee ae 9, 700 
Kansas, 602 initial loans and 50 subsequent loans_____.___________-- 828, 752 
Missouri, 987 initial loans and 66 subsequent loans_____ Siikiivn. BOR we 
Peenrate aereeme ante 2h oi ott ayo 3 Seater l and. 7, 190 
Oklahoma, 223 initial loans and 66 subsequent loans____________._- 241, 145 


Loans to date have been made for production purposes, for the purchase of 
livestock and equipment, to some extent for building repairs and replacement, 
and for land restoration in connection with the farmer’s contribution to land 
restoration costs, a part of which are covered by ACP (farm land restoration) 
payments as discussed above. It is anticipated that initial loans will continue 
to be made to applicants in the flood-stricken areas during the balance of this 
calendar year and during the spring of 1953. Current estimates indicate that 
over $5,000,000 will be loaned in Missouri during this calendar year and about the 
same amount in Kansas. A substantial number of loans for building restoration 
are expected to be made this summer and in the spring of 1953. 

It will be necessary to continue the financing of many of the farmers in these 
areas for one, two and three crop years after the initial loans are made before these 


borrowers will recover to a point where they can return to their normal sources 
of credit. 
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STATUS OF FLOOD CONTROL SURVEYS ON CRITICAL WATERSHEDS BEING SURVEYED 
WITH FUNDS PROVIDED BY SECOND SUPPLEMENTAL 


Critical watersheds within the Missouri and upper Mississippi River Basins 
selected for survey with funds provided by the Second Supplemental Appropria- 
tion Act ($186,800) included those where the physical need to improve the water- 
sheds was critical and where local land owners and operators were interested in 
doing something to improve the situation. The watersheds are— 


Bill’s Creek, Kans. Lost Creek, Kans. and Mo. 
Blackwater Creek, Upper, Mo. Money Creek, Ill. 
Claussen Creek, Kans. South Fork of Crow, Minn. 
David’s Creek, lowa Tom Creek, III. 

Dry Creek, Nebr. Uehlin Creek, Kans. 
Honey Creek, lowa Willow Creek, Minn. 
Indian Creek, Iowa Wolf Creek, Kans. 

Little Delaware Creek, Kans. 


The field work on all of these watersheds is planned for completion by February 
16, 1952. 

It is anticipated that first drafts of the reports will be completed on all of the 
watersheds by March 15, 1952, with the exception of the South Fork of the Crow 
which it is anticipated will be prepared by May 1, 1952. Every effort will be made 
to expedite clearance so that the reports may be submitted during this session of 
the Congress. However, since the funds became available so late in the current 
fiscal year, it may not be possible to complete the reports in time for inclusion in 
an omnibus flood-control bill this spring. In any event, it is expected that they 
will be completed by June 30. 


CONGRESSIONAL APPROVAL OF SURVEYS REQUIRED BY LAW 


Mr. Wuirren. Are the surveys determined by act of Congress or 
can you make surveys on your own in connection with watersheds? 
Mr. Wiuu. The survey work is authorized by act of Congress. 


Mr. Wuirren. Then having authority to make the watershed 
survey you make your findings and report to the Committee on 
Public Works. If that committee approves the survey report then 
from that time on you are tied down by the report and, of course, the 
availability of funds. Is that correct? 

Mr. Wit. That is correct. 


FLOOD PREVENTION VERSUS FLOOD CONTROL 


Mr. Wuarrren. I have often wondered in connection with this kind 
of work why it is not termed “flood prevention” rather than “flood 
control.” 

This work on the watersheds is up above the main stream, usually, 
for the purpose of retarding the flow of water including the washing 
away of soils. 

I wonder if it would not be better to describe it as flood-prevention 
work. Has that been considered or are there any objections to 
consideration of that? 

Mr. Wixi. We think that is a more accurate way of describing 
watershed work. As a matter of fact, we use the term “Water flow 
retardation and soil erosion prevention”? but actually the watershed 
work is in the nature of preventing floods. It holds the water where 
it falls and prevents its reaching flood proportions farther down. 

Mr. Wuirren. The work you are doing in my immediate area, as 
I have explained many times, is required by the flood-control program 
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approved by the Committee on Public Works before I came here, 
which provided for the closing of four rivers by dams. Two of the 
rivers have been closed for several years, one will be closed shortly 
and the other in about a year. With all this water pooled up it just 
aggravates the situation up above caused by the Federal Government 
imposing these dams on the people—that is the way the people above 
the dams feel. They were certainly against the people’s wishes. 
They were also assured that this watershed work would be carried on 
as a part of that original project, but it has been retarded to a great 
extent. Part of the responsibility for that rests on the Department. 

The forestry people insisted they would plant trees there since the 
Federal Government owns all the land. That too has been delayed 
and I have been trying to get you people to speed up this work of the 
Forest Department. 

Could situations such as this in the Tallahatchie, Yazoo, Yalobusha, 
and Coldwater River flood-control projects be the reason you are 
stuck with this “flood control”’ title? 

Mr. Witt. It probably stems from the title of the basic Flood 
Control Act under which the work was authorized, and that, to begin 
with, was a flood-control program. 

Mr. Wuirren. I am asking the $64 question. I have been support- 
ing this program and have done my level best for a number of years to 
get the work done. 

I am wondering if this committee should give attention to tying this 
in with the request for funds for doing the other kinds of flood-control 
work on the basis that the Congress should carry this work on as fast 
as they carry on the other. I wonder what your reaction would be to 
such a proposal. 

Mr. Wixtu. Mr. Chairman, on that point there has been quite a lot 
of discussion among the people in the central part of the country 
where floods occurred last year, particularly in the States of Missouri, 
Kansas, and Nebraska. 

Mr. Wurrren. We take this bill to the floor each year as a part of 
an agricultural bill, without any realization on the part of many of the 
members of Congress that it is part and parcel of the full public works 
program. It is probably more important than some of the projects 
under public works which are to remedy the situation after the fact, 
instead of preventing it in the first instance. 

Mr. Witt. What I was going to say, Mr. Chairman, is that the 
point you are making now bears on the problem the local people out 
in these flood areas have been talking about in the last few months. 

Our field representatives work with the local watershed associa- 
tions and other representative groups out here in the country and 
those folks have been making the same point publicly and to us that 
you are now making, Mr. Chairman, and that is that in order to get 
a balanced and coordinated program from the top to the bottom of 
these drainage systems, including adequate attention to the watershed 
work, it is going to be necessary not only to state the principle, but 
also to implement it annually, year by year, in the work programs and 
in the funds that are appropriated for the respective phases of the 
work. 

Mr. Wurrren. I am convinced more every year that we ought to 
either put under “Public works” or put it right back under the 
‘Soil conservation”’ program. 











It is either soil conservation and, as such there ought to be a part 
of the soil-conservation work in the program or else it is flood control, 
in which case it ought to be tied in with the full flood-control operation. 
It is probably a part of both, but I think it would get along better 
as part of one or the other, rather than proceeding on its own. And 
that comes from 8 or 10 years of wrestling with this problem. 

Mr. Witt. Mr. Chairman, when we get the surveys authorized, 
which are now ready to move to Congress we will have the watersheds 
of a large section of the country tied in to the flood-control operation 
on the main stems. 

I believe we will be in a better position if we make our watershed 
work a part of the over-all program in each drainage system. Of 
course, we have the Nation-wide conservation programs which fit into 
and become a part of the complete program on the watersheds but 
there are special needs on each watershed that are not being served in 
these programs. 

Mr. Wurrren. Iam sold on this and I know the need of it. I know 
the Federal Government has visited these problems on folks in my 
area to a large extent with the commitment that it was going to do 
this work as part of the program. Again, being very practical, we 
either have to have soil-conservation help or we have to get the Depart- 
ment of the Army to carry it. 

Mr. Witu. Mr. Chairman, we, of course, are responsible for some of 
the situation in that our survey work had not been as far along as it 
should have been, but we have proceeded on the basis of watershed 
surveys and reports now for a number o7 years and we are in position 
now to present programs for authorization on the large number of 
watersheds listed in my statement. We feel that the work should go 
forward on that basis, very definitely. 

Mr. Wurrren. If 1 could just sign the checks for you, | would do it, 
but I am talking about how you are going to get the funds with which 
to do it. 

Mr. Witt. I do not want to belabor this point, but I do want to say 
again that the people are becoming more and more conscious of the 
need for watershed work in conjunction with the Army work, and local 
sentiment generally is demanding such an approach, particularly in 
the Missouri River Basin area. 

The formation of watershed associations in the last 2 or 3 years 
has been spectacular, and those representative units are becoming 
real forces in molding public opinion, demanding the balanced program 
that we are talking about. 

Just for example, | would like to offer this exhibit here for your in- 
formation, or the record, if you choose, which is a list of questions 
posed to our field representative in the Missouri Basin by a repre- 
sentative group out there, and his answers to those questions. | 
think it is significant that the people out there are thinking along the 
lines of a balanced total program to include, with proper emphasis, 
the agricultural watershed work. 

Mr. Wuirren. My thought right now would be that this work 
ought to be put under Soil Conservation Service, and called flood 
prevention, pending further study as to whether it should be tied in 
with the public works end of flood control. In doing the latter it 
would mean surrendering jurisdiction to another committee, but we 
have reached the crossroads, as I see it. 
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I speak only for myself. I think I reflect somewhat the views of 
the other members of the committee, however. This decision has 
not been reached easily nor hurriedly. 


DETENTION STRUCTURES 


Mr. Stieter. | would like to ask Mr. Will a question or two. 

Reference was made a few moments ago to your watershed program. 
What success have you had with detention ponds? 

Mr. Wii. There has been some demonstration of that in some of 
the watersheds that are completed. I believe Mr. Dykes or Mr. 
Salter could answer that question better than I could. 

Mr. Dyxkus. It has been very good so far, Mr. Stigler. 

Mr. Strigter. What I am trying to find out is whether or not you 
have progressed sufficiently to determine whether or not that is the 
answer before flood waters get downstream. 

Of course, I know we are getting into that ancient struggle between 
the big dams and little ponds, but the reason I brought that up, I 
know in the Washita Valley in my own State it is my information that 
the work that has been done there has been very satisfactory on the 
whole. 

Last vear, I believe it was, they had 18 inches of rainfall in about 
24 hours and if they had not had these detention ponds I do not know 
what would have happened. I do know the loss would have been 
staggering. 

This past fall some of this committee went to Texas and had the 
opportunity to see some of these detention ponds. I am just wonder- 
ing if you provide those in the joint program or if they serve a partic- 
ular purpose in some particular area. 

In other words, does the terrain make any difference? 

Mr. Dykes. Whether or not you can utilize successfully a detention 
structure does depend quite a degree upon the terrain. If you have a 
perfectly flat area, of course, the detention structure is of little use 
to you. If you have a rolling terrain, there is usually a place for a 
detention structure. 

I would like to show the committee a map of the Sandstone Creek 
watershed. The yellow [indicating] shows the bottom lands. This is 
high up in the Washita watershed, in Oklahoma. 

These detention structures are all completed except one. The 
contract has been let for it; 90 percent of the land owners in this 
65,000-acre watershed are now cooperating with their soil-conser- 
vation district to get the land treated above these structures. 

Mr. Stricter. What is the percent of their participation? 

Mr. Dyxus. They are installing the conservation work on their own 
land, Mr. Stigler, plus donating the sites for these structures and 
providing the maintenance for these structures after they are installed. 

Mr. Sticier. Does the same situation obtain in the State of Texas? 

Mr. Dyxss. That is correct. 

There are 4,700 acres of alluvial flood-plain land in this Sandstone 
Creek area. It is our firm belief that out of this 4,700 acres of flood- 
plain land only this part in blue [indicating] will be subject to flood 
damages from anything except a 100-year storm after the program is 
applied on the watershed. In other words, the farmers are going to 
have protection for these 4,700 acres shown in yellow in this watershed. 














Only this small part in blue where you see these small side drainages 
here [indicating], where we could not justify structures, only this 
small part will be affected by floods, once this watershed-treatment 
program is completed. 

It will be the first creek-sized watershed in the country in which 
there is a coordinated conservation program on the watershed lands, 
plus gulley stabilizing structures such as these here [indicating], plus 
the detention structures such as you see around the rim of the 
watershed. 

This coordinated program prevents the smaller floods from happen- 
ing, and it certainly would cut the crest of the floodwaters from the 
larger storms. 

Back in here [indicating] you find up to 6 or 7 inches of rainfall 
from every acre of land in back of the structures temporarily detained. 
That water goes ovt through a tube in the structure coordinated in 
such a way with draw-down tubes in other structures that if you have 
a storm in this part of the Washita [indicating], or that part of the 
Washita [indicating], you would still not exceed the capacity of the 
stream channel. That is the idea of these draw-down tubes in the 
dams. The discharge would be so coordinated as to prevent overflow. 

So far we have had some rather serious rain storms in this part of 
the Washita but nothing like the one that you were talking about, 
Mr. Stigler, which occurred over on Owl Creek, where we had a 
hundred-year storm. There were only three small installations com- 
pleted in Owl Creek at that time. 

Water did run across the emergency spillway of those structures for 
a period of about 5 hours. Water drained through the draw-down 
tubes of these structures, for 90 hours. Owl Creek did not go out of 
banks for more than a mile below the last structure. At that point, 
it is like this area down here [indicating] with small side drainages 
coming in below the structure and that part of Owl Creek did have 
some flood damage. 

However, a big part of the flood damage was eliminated in Owl 
Creek by those structures. We think this one will react the same way. 

Mr. Stricter. We visited 8 or 10 of those water-detention 
structures. 

Mr. Dykes. These are the same ones. 

Mr. Sricuer. | was greatly impressed by what I saw. 

Mr. Dykes (showing picture). Here is structure No. 16. Here is 
the structure and the general location on this watershed [indicating]. 

There is a dam across here. You can see how cut up and badly 
eroded this part of the watershed is back of the structure. You will 
notice that the structure was put immediately below that rolling area. 

This is the alluvial flood plain land [indicating] which is protected 
by this structure. The floodwaters will go out through a draw-down 
tube in the dam when we have a serious storm back up in here [in- 
dicating]. It is impossible not to have runoff from this sort of an 
area, but this bottom land here will not be flooded, gentlemen. 

Mr. Sticier. I am wondering if any such practice was followed in 
the State of Kansas on the two large rivers that overflowed this past 
year. 

Mr. Dykes. No, sir; these programs are under way only in the 
11 approved watersheds. 

Mr. Sticuer. Is it your purpose to enlarge that program? 
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Mr. Dyxers. That is the purpose of the surveys which Mr. Will 
mentioned. 
Mr. Sricuter. You consider it more economical than the con- 
struction of these larger ponds, and that the results will be just as 
beneficial? 

Mr. Dykes. Mr. Stigler, as far as the headwater flood plain lands 
are concerned, yes. The nearest Corps of Engineers work to this 
is the Texhoma Reservoir. The Army has some additional tentative 
plans for the Washita but they have not presented them to Congress 
up to now. Their nearest installation to this work is down on the 
Red River on Texas-Oklahoma line at Denison. 

Mr. Stricter. As I understand it, the Army engineers are not doing 
any kind of this work at the present time. 

Mr. Dykes. No, sir; they are engaged in placing large structures 
on the main stems of the rivers. The area that you saw in the East 
Fork of the Trinity consists of 840,000 acres—85,000 acres of alluvial 
flood plain lands lie within that 840,000-acre watershed. The corps 
has under construction there a reservoir which gives partial protection 
to 18,000 acres of the alluvial flood plain lands on the main stem of the 
East Fork. I say partial protection because there are some sizable 
creeks which flow into the East Fork, below the dam, which are 
capable of causing some flood damage on those 18,000 acres. 

It is the job of the Department of Agriculture, as we see it, to pro- 
vide protection for the 67,000 acres of flood plain lands not protected 
by the works of the corps—it is the best land they have in that area; 
the most productive; the land that is really safe for row crops if flood 
hazards are eliminated. We know from what you say how eroded 
that upland area is. Our job would be to keep floodwaters away from 
that 67,000 acres not protected because they are above the reservoir, 
or because they are on side tributaries that come in below the structure. 

I think the big reservoir is needed. It provides protection to the 
Dallas area and other downstream points but it helps only the 18,000 
acres of the 85,000 acres of flood plain farm land. There is much 
participation by the farmers themselves in the agricultural flood- 
prevention program. 

Mr. Stricter. I remember reference was made quite a few times to 
this Oklahoma project and it was thought it was pretty close to the 
answer. 

Mr. Dykes. After all, when we come down to the alluvial lands on 
the main stem of the East Fork there are 18,000 acres. On all the 
little streams which finger into the main stem there is another 67,000 
acres that needs protection just as badly. 

Mr. Stricter. The principal thing that disturbed me in these deten- 
tion ponds was the number it was taking to get the job done. 

Mr. Dykes. You could move downstream and permanently cover 
up those alluvial flood plain lands with a larger structure. That will 
offer protection to the lands below. But, as we understand our job in 
agriculture, if we are going to protect the productive capacity of the 
American agricultural plant, we need to protect, rather than to perma- 
nently cover with water, the alluvial flood plain lands of this country. 

In other words, sure, we can come down around here [indicating] 
on this watershed if we wanted to protect only this part of the flood 
plain of Sandstone Creek. 

Perhaps we could build one dam across here [indicating] that would 
protect this lower part. All the rest of this alluvial flood plain land 
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would be under water. We do not see that as a part of our job in 
agriculture, to destroy the productive capacity for that part of the 
watershed, the best land that these farmers have, just to protect this 
part down here. 

Now as to the respective cost, I do not know because we have not 
figured what one dam would cost, but the alluvial flood plain is pretty 
wide down here and it would be a sizable structure. 

In other words, we like the little dams at the headwaters like this 
[indicating]. There is no flood plain land behind this dam. 

In furthering the program in the East Fork of the Trinity, less than 
2 percent of the 67,000 acres that we feel to be the responsibility of 
Agriculture, will be in back of those little structures. 

Mr. Stiater. What do you estimate the total cost will be, approxi- 
mately, when the watershed is complete? 

Mr. Dyxes. Do you mean the East Fork? 

Mr. Sriauer. Yes. 

Mr. Dyxes. I do not remember exactly, but I think it will cost 
somewhere in the neighborhood of $8 million on the East Fork. 
It envisions 107 of these small structures about which we speak here 
and other control works and it protects 67,000 acres of the alluvial 
flood plain land with a ratio of $7 in benefits to each $1 of costs. 
The program provides for stabilizing the uplands and, of course, there 
are some recreational values too, but primarily we are interested in 
the prevention of floods on the bottom land. 

Mr. Stricter. We must remember that it will prevent sedimenta- 
tion in these other structures down below. 

We felt the same way sbout it in these detention areas. 

Mr. Dykes. When silt-laden runoff water hits the still surface of 
this pond here [showing picture] the water slows down and drops 
much of its silt load. These structures have been designed, and 
we have told the farmers of that fact, for the permanent pool to fill 
up with silt in 50 years. We have also told them that they would have 
a permanent pond there longer if they take care of vegetating the 
watershed back of the pool and they will. 

As I said, 90 percent of the farmers in the Sandstone Creek area are 
on their way with their program in back of the structures. 

Here is another picture of it. This is looking down toward the 
permanent pool. You can see how this trickle tube works. It is 
fenced in to keep any sticks, debris, or other objects from getting in 
the tube and clogging it up, and it will draw off the floodwaters for 
many hours after they have had a storm. 

Mr. Wurrren. How long has it been since a new watershed was 
reported to the Congress and approved? 

Mr. Dykes. 1944. 

Mr. Wurrren. What I had in mind when I spoke of the mechanics 
of how these programs are handled in the Congress, this paper which 
has been handed to me shows the comments of the field representative 
in Nebraska. He was asked this: 

What is the relation of the Department of Agriculture’s proposed 30-year $3 
billion program for the Missouri Basin to the Pick-Sloan plan? 

Answer. It is designed to be a coordinated part of the total program of land 
and water resource development. It will protect and give added length of life 


to the Pick-Sloan part of the program by reduced siltation of reservoirs and by 
increasing the efficiency of the use of water— 
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Then it goes ahead to discuss the Department of Agriculture’s part of 
this job—and I may say under all of these flood-control projects the 
Department of Agriculture is given a part of the job. The supporting 
evidence of the wisdom of passing the program is contained in the 
agricultural part and the flood-control part is a coordinated unit of 
another program. But always they have done as they did in my 
area. They proceed immediately to bottle the water up through the 
dams. Then you have to get the funds for the other part of it as 
best you can. You have to go before Congress on your own with this 
as a separate item, and we have paid the penalty in my area through 
the years as well as others. 

I am going to ask you to make a real study to see how best to carry 
the two ends of these programs together. I do not care whether it is 
the Pick-Sloan plan or the Jones plan or the Smith plan. But, if it 
provides for bottling up these streams together with work on the 
watersheds and if the Congress agrees on the two parts together, 
then we need some way to keep them together instead of having them 
separated and having one part lost. 

Mr. Witt. May I just make one comment? The House Committee 
on Agriculture evidenced their interest in this program by calling 
departmental witnesses before them this week. In their hearing, they 
were inquiring into our watershed program indicating strong interest 
and support in general along the lines of your expressed interest here, 
Mr. Chairman. I presumed you knew about that, but I did want to 
mention it. 

Mr. Wuirren. Thank you. 


COORDINATED RESEARCH PROGRAM IN RECLAMATION AREAS 


Mr. Horan. The only thing I would like to have in that detailed 
report that you were requesting is that effort be made to show which 
part of the Department is doing what work and why the differentia- 
tion. In our discussion the other day it was confusing to me, as I 
tried to make it plain when we were discussing it. 

What we are trying to do is to make sure that each part of this 
team works in its field and that there is no overlap, and also that 
we do not make a restudy of a study that is already completed, and 
we are expecting that from you, Dr. Salter, because you have a 
tremendous background and ought to be able to assist your Bureau, 
or Service, to eliminate any danger of that. 

Dr. Satter. We will certainly do our best, Mr. Horan. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


A CoorpINATED PROGRAM OF RESEARCH IN RECLAMATION AREAS 


In response to a request from the Bureau of Reclamation the Agricultural 
tesearch Administrator’s office has developed a coordinated program to meet the 

Bureau’s needs. The Soil Conservation Service is responsible for the engineering 
and erosion-control aspects; the Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils and Agricultural 
Engineering is responsible for the agronomic aspects; and the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economies is responsible for the work in the field of economics. The 
program has been prepared jointly by representatives of these three agencies and 
the Bureau of Reclamation in cooperation with the State agricultural experiment 
stations. 

Prior to this time, funds have not been available to keep the various phases of 
needed investigations moving at the same speed or in a coordinated manner. 
For example, the Soil Conservation Service has been carrying on needed engineer- 
ing research work in the Middle Snake project while little or no agronomic research 
is under way on the project. BPISAL proposes to use part of the increase it is 
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requesting, if granted, to locate personnel in the Middle Snake project to work on 
the agronomic problems. The two agencies, with the help of the State agricul- 
tural experiment station, will coordinate their investigations to get the informa- 
tion needed by the farmers in the project. 

In the Columbia Basin, the reverse is true. The agronomic investigations are 
well under way but the Soil Conservation Service has done very little of the needed 
engineering research work up to now. If the increase is granted, we plan to 
place an irrigation engineering research staff of four men in the Columbia Basin. 
At the present time we have only one irrigation division research man head- 
quartered in the State of Washington. He is located at Prosser and is working 


primarily on erosion-control problems. He cannot be spared to work on the new 
irrigation areas. 


The needed information in each new reclamation area has been carefully weighed 
in terms of the research now under way in working out the proposed staffing by 
each departmental agency. There is no duplication involved and the work 
proposed by the various agencies is all needed to provide adequate farming 
information by the settlers in these new reclamation areas. 

Mr. Horan. In the study of sedimentation of dams, certainly 
there is a value to other departments of the Government in the work 
that should be done on watersheds. I assume that we do have dams 
that will silt up within 25 years unless we take care of the watersheds. 
I do not know whether any value has been placed on that or not. 

Certainly the report that you had in your statement to us about 
the experience down in the Los Angeles area is definitely worth noting. 
Mr. Whitten and I have visited that watershed or parts of it when we 
were down there a few yearsago. Of course, that is vital to those 
people down there. 

Mr. Wit. In all of our watershed surveys our people do appraise 
those values. We always take them into account. 

Mr. Horan. Did you have prior to the floods on the Blue River and 
the Kansas River, did you have detailed studies and proposals such as 
Mr. Dykes showed us? 

Mr. Wixi. Well, we did not at that time. We are completing : 
report on the Blue at this time. The field work is done and the report 
is scheduled to go to the Congress this session. 

Mr. Horan. There is also a danger, Mr. Chairman, and I think 
we all recognize it; that we will expend our energies on studies and 
not get the work done that will do some good. 

Mr. Wixi. Mr. Chairman, I am rather sure that, under whatever 
organizational arrangement the work is finally carried out, the survey 
studies are a necessary prelude to determining what work is necessary 
on the watersheds. 

Mr. Wuirren. We need to have some surveying, but Mr. Horan 
raises a very pertinent point. Some plans for farms get so old that 
by the time you get around to them they are out of date. There is 
such a thing as expending your energies on finding out what to do in 
six or eight cases when you should be concentrating on getting the 
first thing done. 

We have not had a single watershed up since 1944. This committee 
has been constantly asking why and in view of the terrific problem 
we have in getting adequate funds from the Congress to carry on 
some of this work as fast as possible, [ think it is well enough for us 
to give real study to where the faults may lie. If it is in the mechanics 
of this situation, we need to consider that. 

Of course, departments are reluctant to give up portions of their 
programs, but this flood-control work is handled by another subcom- 
mittee and by another department. They are the ones who visit 
this problem on the people who live above these major dams. In 
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order to get the Congress to approve the dams in the first instance, 
they represented to the people that this work on the watershed will 
be done. But then they forget it and leave it up to the rest of us to 
try to bring that end of it along. 

Mr. Wit. In response to your request that we study this, we cer- 
tainly will. We are working with the Agriculture Committee and 
with the Jones subcommittee of the House Public Works Committee, 
which is engaged in a broad investigation of all of the public works 
programs, including the watershed phases. 

We have supplied them a lot of data regarding our programs already 
and are studying the problem of better implementing our work with 
them and I understand they intend to hold some hearings in the near 
future. 

If I may, I would like, for the Department, to comment on the 
question of any possible arrangement whereby the watershed program 
might be tied to the main stem flood-control program under some 
general oversight by the Army engineers or some arrangement of 
that kind. 

I believe we would be against anything like that. Historically 
the Army is interested in work on the main stems which is their 
responsibility. It would be natural for them to give that work pre- 
ferred status. 

Mr. Wuirten. I am trying to fix it so they cannot do that. 

Now, here is where I think you are in error. If you attempt to get 
adequate funds to handle both programs at the same time, you are 
right. However, we have not been able to do that. Now, the Army 
flood control program has used—in order to get these projects adopted 
and to get passage through the Congress—the fact that they were 
going to do this watershed work as a part of the plan. They have 
used you and your program to sell their bill of goods, but the minute 
they got it sold, you have been left to do the best you can. 

Now, the very serious defect is that you are presuming that you 
are going to have the funds. If you cannot get funds through this 
means, you may have to keep on seeking other means of getting them. 
That is the fear that I have and it is based on the experience we have 
had each year in getting adequate funds for this phase of the work. 

Mr. Witt. Of course, a lot of what happens will depend upon the 
desires of the people and their concept of what is needed. I think 
there is real evidence that the people out in the States and in these 
watersheds are a lot more conscious of the need for a balanced pro- 
gram than they ever were. 

Mr. WuirteNn. They do not vote in the Congress. That is the 
trouble, Mr. Will. 

Mr. Witt. They are organizing, however, and they are bringing 
their political force to bear on this question in the Missouri Basin 
area. 

Mr. Wuirten. If you sell something to the Congress in a package, 
what is wrong with asking them to act on it in a package? 

Mr. Witt. Of course, that is what is intended in the Arkansas- 
White-Red, where the Congress will be presented, at the direction of 
the Congress, with a complete program. 

Mr. Wnairten. In an appropriation for the work in a given river 
valley and watershed, there ought to be funds for the joint work. 
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That is the only way we are going to get equality of treatment and 
that comes from about 10 years of experience in battling for this 
program. 

Mr. Wit. On the principle I think we heartily agree with you. 

Mr. Puiuuies. Prior to the war we had $9,479,342 appropriated for 
preliminary examination and surveys, and four million appropriated 
for works of improvement. 

Mr. Wairren. For how long a period? 

Mr. Puituirs. That was from 1936 through the war. 

Mr. Wauirten. That is through 1945 or 1944? 

Mr. Puixuirs. Actually our first appropriation after the war was 
for the fiscal year 1947. 

Mr. Wuairren. How many watersheds were you working on? 

Mr. Puiturrs. Only on the Los Angeles until after the war. 

Mr. Wuitten. How much money did you spend on the Los 
Angeles? 

Mr. Puixuirs. I do not think I have that figure right here, but a 
relatively small amount. 

Mr. Wuirren. The rest has been surveys and they are getting rid 
of this other? 

Mr. Putuures. It was in budget reserve during the war. 

Mr. Wuirren. | am trying to improve the situation. Certainly 
that is my purpose. Maybe our backs are getting a little sore because 
of our inability to carry this program. 

Mr. Witt. My comments are toward the same point. That is try- 
ing to discuss various angles as to the best means of getting this thing 
pushed forward. We are perfectly willing to make any change that 
may seem to offer better possibilities. 

I do think, as you pointed out, we have to consider all possible 
courses of action. 

Mr. Whitten. Are there any further questions? 

That will be all then, gentlemen, and we thank you very kindly. 

To complete the record, I would like to have inserted at this point 
a table showing the appropriations since 1937 for preliminary exami- 
nations and surveys works of improvement, and general basin 
investigations. 

(The information is as follows:) 
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Appropriations to U. S. Department of Agriculture for flood-control activities 














| 
| Project | 
pe a Preliminary bd k | | . 
Appropriation act ‘examinations | bes s erat’ {General | basin| Total 

and surveys | a. “oo | investiga- | 

(flood con- | ‘#00 | stions? | 

al trol) | trol) 

ee 4 ‘ | 

1, Act of July 19, 1937 (Public Law 208, 75th | 
Cong., Ist sess.) eee. | eee shies * | 2 $500, 000 

2. Act of June 11, 1938 (Public Law 591, 75th | 
Cong., 3d sess.) | 3,000,000 | $4, 000,000 |.._...._..___- | 27,000, 000 

3. Act of June 28, 1939 (Public Law 154, 76th | 
Cong., Ist sess.) | OS Rae RS Ee | 2 3, 000, 000 

4. Act of June 24, 1940 (Public Law 653, 76th | | | 
Cong., 3d sess.) _- 2, 000, 000 ME oem 2 2, 000, 000 

5. Act of M: ay 23, 1941 (Public Law 71, 77th | | 
Cong., lst sess.) - } 998, 342 I 2 998, 342 
6. Act of June 22, 1946 (Public Law 422, 79th | | 

Cong., 2d sess.) tt sila 2, 100,000 |_. 2, 100, 000 

7. Act of July 30, 1947 (Public Law 266, 80th | | | 
Cong., Ist sess.) - } 952, 020 | | eee Res 1, 000, 000 

8. Act of July 31, 1947 (Public Law 299, 80th | j 
Cong., lst sess.) 100, 000 1, 900, 000 | 2, 000, 000 

9. Act of June 19, 1948 (Public Law 712, 80th | | | 
Cong., 2d sess.) 1, 817, 047 SS) aE 6, 000, 000 

10. Act of June 29, 1949 (Public Law 146, 8ist | | 
Cong., Ist sess.) 1, 771, 105 oS 2 ee ae 9, 500, 000° 

11. Act of Sept. 6, 1950 (Public Law 759, S8ist } 
Cong., 2d sess.) ‘ 1, 643, 372 | 4, 471, 628 De ea ice | 36, 115, 000 

12. Act of Aug. 31, 1951 (Public Law 135, 82d | | 
Cong., Ist sess.) 1, 550, 858 | 4, 571, 942 $250, 000 | 6, 372, 800 

13. Act of Nov. 1, 1951 (Public Law 254, 82d | | 
Cong., Ist sess.).-- OT ae Sea ee ig Be eee. ORAS 186, 800 
Total... SARS EE RE OS ene oe 17, 519, 544 | 29, 003, 398 | 250, 000 | 3 46, 772, 942 








1 Represents funds for planning the agricultural phases of comprehensive resource development of river 
basins in accordance with various authorities relating to the activities of the Department. 

2 Funds provided by transfer from the Corps of Engineers. 

3 Excludes reduction of $4,200,000 made pursuant to sec. 1214 of the General Appropriation Act, 1951. 
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Mr. Warrren. Mr. Watts, we are glad to have you with the com- 
mittee today. In our hearings in the past we have not always agreed 
on every point, but I think our discussions have been wholesome and 
beneficial for all concerned. I know personally that this committee 
has the highest regard for you and for the Department. 

We notice that you have lost two very valuable men. I refer to 
Mr. Granger and Dr. Kotok, who have been replaced by Mr. Cliff 
and Mr. Harper. 


rFrOA 
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I say this with all sincerity—these new men will have a hard job in 
filling the shoes of your former assistants. 

I should like toinsert in the record at this point pages 286, 287, 
288, and 289. 

(The data referred to are as follows:) 


PURPOSE STATEMENT 


The Forest Service is charged with responsibility for promoting the conservation 
and wise use of the country’s forest and related watershed lands, which comprise 
one-third of the total land area of the United States. Authority for the work of 
the Service stems from numerous acts, the more important ones being the Timber 
Culture Repeal Act of March 3, 1891, Sundry Civil Appropriation Act of June 4, 
1897; Transfer Act of February 1, 1905; Weeks Act of March 1, 1911; act of June 
7, 1924; Forest Researcly Act of May 22, 1928; and Cooperative Forest Manage- 
ment Act of August 25, 1950. 

To meet its responsibility the Forest Service engages in three main lines of work, 
as follows: 

(1) Management, protection, and development of the national forests ——Under 
instructions from Secretary Wilson in 1905 this is to be done for ‘‘the greatest 
good of the greatest number in the long run.”’ This in turn calls for obtaining 
the maximum practicable vield and use of their many resources on a continuing 
basis, to meet both local and national needs under normal conditions and during 
times of stress. The 181,000,000 acres of national forests are located in 40 States, 
Alaska, and Puerto Rico. 

In managing the national forests technical forestry is applied to the growing 
and harvesting of timber crops. Estimated harvest through timber sales in 
1952 is 4.6 billion board feet. The grazing of approximately 9 million head of 
livestock is scientifically managed to obtain range conservation along with use of 
the annual growth of forage. Watersheds are managed for regulation of stream 
flow, flood control, sources of water for power, irrigation, navigation, and munic- 
ipal supply. Some provision is made for over 25,000,000 visits of people to the 
national forests for recreation purposes. Effort is made to apply needed scientific 
management to the extensive wildlife resources. Receipts from timber sales, 
grazing permits, land rentals, and water power permits exceeded $57,000,000 in 
1951. Estimated receipts for 1952 are $62,000,000. In addition, collections 
for the cooperative work fund and for expenses of brush disposal, which are 
available to the Forest Service for specified purposes, are estimated at $8,400,000 
in 1952 and 1953. 

The protection of the national forests is a major responsibility and includes the 
control of forest fires which numbered 9,938 in the first 10 months of the calendar 
year 1951; the control of tree diseases and insect epidemics; and the prevention 
of trespass. 

The major development activities on the national forests consist of— 

(a) Reforestation of denuded and lightly stocked forest lands. 

(b) Revegetation of denuded range lands. 

(c) Construction of improvements, mainly roads which are extremely important 
(and largely self-liquidating) because of the large bodies of inaccessible mature 
and overmature timber on the national forests which are needed for housing and 
other uses. About one-third of the remaining saw timber in the country is in the 
national forests. 

(d) The acquisition of additional forest land through purchase and exchange. 

(2) Cooperation with the States and private forest landowners is provided by 
the Forest Service: 

(a) To obtain better fire protection on the 427,000,000 acres of State and pri- 
vately owned forest lands. 

(b) To obtain better forest practices on and returns from 345,000,000 acres of 
commercial forest lands in private ownership. Only about 8 percent of the 
cutting on such lands is now being done in line with good forestry practice. 

(c) To aid in the distribution of planting stock to private forest landowners 
for the purpose of establishing forests and shelter belts. 

(d) To stimulate development and proper management of State, county, and 
community forests. 

(3) Forest and range research.—The Forest Service conducts investigations in 
the entire field of forestry and range management, regardless of ownership, includ- 
ing the growth, protection, and harvesting of timber; management of range lands; 
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rotection and management of watersheds; and research in forest economics. 

t is conducting a forest survey of the United States—a study of present extent 
and potential growth and utilization of the Nation’s forest resources. Research 
to obtain greater use of the tremendous waste, and to obtain more efficient and 
economical utilization of forest products, is a major program, centered at the 
Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis. The results of research are available 
to consumers and manufacturing plants generally, to the more than 4,000,000 
owners of private forest and range lands, and to the many public agencies which 
administer such lands. 

In addition, the Forest Service carries on the following activities: 

(4) Flood control.—In areas assigned by the Secretary, the Forest Service makes 
preliminary examinations and surveys under the Flood Control Act of 1936, as 
amended and supplemented, and installs watershed improvement measures to 
retard runoff and reduce floodwater and sediment damage in congressionally 
authorized watersheds. The Service has primary responsibility for watershed 
improvement measures on national forests and adjacent range lands used in con- 
junction with such forests, and other forest lands. Work on non-Federal lands 
is carried on in cooperation with appropriate State and local agencies. 

(5) Work performed for others.—Because of the widespread geographical location 
of Forest Service activities, the technical skills available in the organization, and 
for other similar reasons, the Forest Service is frequently called upon to perform 
services for other Federal, State, and private agencies on a reimbursable or ad- 
vance payment basis. All projects benefit the Forest Service as well as the coop- 
erator. Examples of these activities are— 

(a) Protection of private and other Federal forest lands intermingled with the 
national forests. 

(b) Disposal of slash resulting from sales of timber to contractors on national 
forests, and the rehabilitation of such areas. 

(ec) Construction and maintenance of roads, and other improvements. 

(d) Investigations in forest, range, and water management and utilization 
problems. 

(e) Cooperative survey, mapping, administrative, reforestation projects, ete. 

(f) Cooperation with the National Production Authority on requirements, 
production, and supplies of forest products and in stimulation of lumber produc- 
tion through various devices. 

The Forest Service maintains its central office in Washington with program 
activities decentralized to 10 regional offices, 135 forest supervisors’ offices, 770 
district rangers’ offices, 12 forest and range experiment stations, and the Forest 
Products Laboratory. On November 30, 1951, the Forest Service had 9,157 
full-time employees, of whom 313 are in the central office and the remainder in 
the field, and 1,984 part-time employees in the field. The November 30 employ- 
ment figures for the field are lower than average for the year because of seasonal 
factors. At the peak of the field season, the number of full-time employees is 
about 16,300, and the part-time, including casual employees, is approximately 
10,000. 














Estimated, | Budget esti- 
1952 mate, 1953 
Appropriated funds: 
National forest appropriations. --.................---.-.-.--- ee 1 $52, 172, 153 $51, 054, 680 
EE Oe 10, 798, 000 10, 793, 000 
ETE ES A A arene ‘ 5, 416, 603 5, 397, 000 
Total appropriated funds (excluding permanent appropriations). _____- 68, 386, 756 67, 244, 680 











! Includes $3,316,448 available from prior year balances. 
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Summary of appropriations, 1952, and estimates, 1953 


{Amounts for 1952 include estimated pay adjustment supplementals] 




















i 


Total | | 
Prox | Budget Increase (+) 
Appropriation item pra oc | estimates, or 
oven, | 1953 decrease (—) 
1952 | 
* , a. | 


Salaries and expenses: 
National forest protection and management 
Fighting forest fires 


$28, 814, 025 | 





$30,018,000 | +$1, 203, 975 





uate sainiele dik steaks ea ole tbc "6, 000, 000 | 6, 000, 000 |_____- ‘ 
Forest research - - | 5, 416, 603 5, 397, 000 | —19, 603 
Total, salaries and expenses eae 40, 230, 628 | 41, 415, 000 | +1, 184, 372 
Forest development roads and trails. ___- 2 13, 000, 000 13, 000,000 |____- 
Smoke jumper facilities drach ncaa does alee eae ; | 970, 000 | +970, 000 
Acquisition of lands for national forests: | 
EE AE STIR aero Lane 75, 000 75, 000 | Suete 
Superior National Forest | 3125, 000 | 150, 000 +25, 000 
Acquisition of land from national forest rece we | 141, 680 | 141, 680 
State and private forestry cooperation .__..............-.-.-- 10, 798,000 | 10,793,000 | —5, 000 
Cooperative range improvements 4 700, 000 } 700, 000 |...-- = 
Payments to school funds, Arizona and New Mexico, national | 
forests fund (permanent) -...--.._._....__-- fe ARE 0, | 107, 204 | th 3 . 
Expenses, brush disposal (permanent) -___- eee 1, 400, 000 | eo ) ee 
Payments to Minnesota, national fore ast fund (pe rmanent) 45, 000 | 15,588 }...-.... 
Pay ments to States and Territories from national forests fund | | 
(permanent) - | 13,975,000 | 15,020, 000 | +1, 045, 000 
Roads and trails for States, national forest fund (permanent) bs. 5 600, 000 | 6, 000, 000 +400, 000 
| 














2 RE a ee ae eae 86, 197, 602 89, 816, 974 | +3, 619, 372 
Deduct permanent appropriations (shown in detail above) 21, 127, 294 22,572,204 | +41, 445,000 
Total, excluding permanent appropriations - -- "65, 07 0, 308 67, 244, 680 +2, 174, 372 


| 





1 Includes $591,429 obligated in prior year. 

2 In addition, there is a prior year balance available of $3,569,420. 
3 In addition, there is a prior year balance available of $82,002. 

4 In addition, there is a prior year balance available of $231,340. 


Mr. Waurrren. We will be glad to have your general statement. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Warts. Mr. Chairman, 
regard to Mr. Granger and Mr. 
help in our organization. 

I would like to say that this committee is so well informed regarding 
the work of the Forest Service that I can be very brief in my opening 
statement. 

Every member of the committee has considered our estimates at 
least once, and most of you have considered them many times in past 
years. There is representation on the committee from most of the 
important forest regions of the United States. 

Therefore, I want to save time this morning by limiting my opening 
remarks to certain significant facts regarding the overall forestry 
situation. I can be brief. 

First I want to say that, in my judgment, the defense program, the 
expanding domestic economy, the increasing population in this coun- 
try all point to the necessity to keep our natural resources strong. 
It is my belief that never so much as now has there been cause to 
look to our minerals and our soils and our forests and water to help 
carry the economic load which I believe to be ahead for this country. 


we thank you for that statement with 
Kotok. We are going to miss their 
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MAXIMUM LUMBER PRODUCTION NEEDED 


Mr. Chairman, I would just like to say that in commenting on 
Secretary Brannan’s opening remarks with regard to conservation, 
you emphasized that fact better than I can possibly do. I would 
say that the drain on our forests is heavy, and it is growing. 

Less than a month ago the Defense Mobilization Administration 
reincluded plants to make pulp, paper, and paperboard along with 
aviation gasoline, machine tools, and steel as eligible for special tax 
amortization certificates. 

It will interest you to know that during the past 2 years the Forest 
Service has reported on the availability of timber to support an ex- 
pansion in the pulp and paper industry of 6.8 million tons. That is 
half as much as the total installed capacitv in 1949. Not all of that 
has been approved for construction, but more than half of it has, and 
additional expansion seems to be certain. 

A similar expansion in the factories to make veneer and plywood 
has taken place. 

The demand for lumber is high. In 1951 more than 37 billion board 
feet of lumber were produced. That is close to the postwar peak. 
It is 2's billion board feet more than the postwar average. Production 
for 1952 promises to be at about the same level. 

Total commodity drain in timber large enough for sawlogs was 
about 52 billion board feet in 1951. You can edd about 4 billion feet 
for the losses from fire, wind, insects, and diseases. 

How does that drain compare with the growth in saw timber? 
In 1945 the growth in saw timber was about 35 billion board feet. 
At present levels of forest practice in this country we believe that it 
may be increased to around 42 billion board feet by 1975. Drain by 
that time we believe will be around 70 billion board feet. Thus if 
growth and drain of saw-timber-sized trees are to be in balance by 
1975 we will need about a 70-percent increase in growth. 

I just want to point out that we will need very rapid progress in 
forestry or we will not get that type of an increase. 

On the other hand, real progress in forestry has been made during 
the past 10 years. The area of forest land not under organized fire 
control has been more than cut in half, 144 million acres as compared 
to 66 million acres now. Better protection is also given the areas 
under organized protection. 

There has been a substantial increase in planting of trees on private 
land, particularly in the South and the far West. Much more com- 
plete utilization of the trees cut down is generally followed every- 
where. Protection against forest pests has been improved. 

The large industrial forest land owners have generally adopted 
better forest practices on their lands. Better silviculture is followed 
on public lands. 

Despite this, the question still remains. Is this improvement fast 
enough to meet foreseeable needs? Quite frankly, and as you gentle- 
men know, I do not believe so. 

We have the forest land available ultimately to meet our needs, if 
we will. More than 460 million acres of land are available for com- 
mercial forests. What we need to do is to put that land to work on a 
full-time basis. 
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Right here, in saying put it to work on a full-time basis, I would 
like to use an illustration. Just one. I am going to use the Davy 
Crockett National Forest in Texas, because there happens to have 
been a new management plan pre pared there this winter. 

That forest includes 161,000 acres which were purchased in the 
early 1930’s. In 1937, just after the purchase, the estimate showed 
and it was a rough estimate—that there were about 500 million board 
feet of timber on the land, including the trees of pulpwood size con- 
verted to board feet. In 1951 the timber stand, based on a very 
careful estimate, was 1.5 billion board feet, or 3 times as much timber 
as at the time we purchased it. In the meantime, we had cut 168 
million board feet. 

What we are doing is building up the growing stock on the Davy 
Crockett, so that we can get maximum production. We hope in 15 
years to increase the growing stock from 1.5 billion board feet up to 
about 2 billion board feet. 

The present growth on the Davy Crockett is about 465 board feet 
per acre per year. We are going to be cutting each year in the next 
5-year period about 150 board feet per acre, leaving 315 board feet 
per acre to add to the growing stock on the land. By the end of the 
15-year period we think the growth per acre will be about 650 board 
feet. We will then bring the cut and growth in balance. That will 
mean a cut of about 100 million board feet per year from the Davy 
Crockett. In other words, each year we will be cutting about two- 
thirds as much as we have ae during the entire 14-year period. 

That is given as an illustration of what we can accomplish by in- 
tensive forestry on the land. 

Mr. Horan. What program do you have there? Is it based on 
Public Law 273? 

Mr. Warrs. No; it is not. We have no 272 areas in the South. 
It is just competitive sales of the timber, sir. 

Lam about through with my statement. In this next 5-year period 
we will be cutting about 24 million board feet per year from the Davy 
Crockett. In another 15 years the cut will be about 100 million 
board feet per vear. 

That is what I mean when I say we can meet our needs for timber 
in this country if we will put our land to work. 

I want to say that the Davy Crockett, as you gentlemen know who 
are from the South, is better than average. It is in the fine pine land 
of the South. Jut it does illustrate what we can do. 

These are the fundamental considerations which we had in mind, I 
think, when we were preparing our estimates 

Frankly, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is my 
considered judgment that with those considerations in mind our 
estimates are conservative. 

As has been discussed, we have two new members on my staff; 
Mr. E. P. Cliff, coming from long field experience in three important 
regions in the West. His last assignment was regional forester in 
Denver, Colo. Dr. Harper has has similar long experience in forest 
research work in several forest regions. He came in here from the 
position of director of forest research in the northeastern region with 
headquarters in Philadelphia. 
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Mr. Chairman, I do not believe I have anything further to add by 
way of a general statement. The facts with regard to the different 
parts of our work will come out in the discussion. 

Mr. Wuirten. Thank you, Mr. Watts. 


CommiTTEE REpoRT 


First I believe we should perhaps discuss with you a report recently 
made to us by the committee investigators. 

We have followed a policy each year since I have been the chairman 
of this subcommittee, of having some phase of the Department’s 
activities checked for the purpose of finding out what was going on. 
As a result of a study this year of your operation we have before us 
certain facts and recommendations which the investigators have made. 

Have you had the benefit of a copy of this report? 

Mr. Warts. No, sir. I do know something of the investigation. 
The investigators talked with me on two or, I believe, three occasions, 
about such things as adequacy of inspection, grazing fees, accounting 
methods and similar features. 

Mr. Wuirren. First, 1 would like to have page 5 of the report 
inserted in the record at this point. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 

Miscellaneous receipts are deposited into the general fund of the Treasury 
and are not available for distribution, expenditure, or other use except as sub- 
sequently appropriated by Congress. 

A condensed summary of the source and disposition of funds of the Forest 
Service during the period July 1, 1941, to June 30, 1951, follows: 


Appropriations, allotments, and working funds Amount Percent 


Source of funds: 


Direct appropriations Sau thitiesets $490, 959, 182 70. 86 
Allotments I ote ailete tonhtadaariusingait 32, 941, 995 4.75 
10 percent fund for States. de , ; 18, 142, 347 2. 62 
Working funds and miscellaneous ae chas agttins ! 22, 432, 393 3. 24 
Cooverative work 4 PUREST SE Pe! . 53, 249, 463 7.69 
Special and emergency projects----.---.-.-.-.----- e . 2 75, 119, 887 10. 84 
ae ee RS eR a res be 692, 845, 267 100. 00 
Cash receipts from national forests: 
Source of receipts: 
Timber sales. bathnds sans 195, 677, 733 84.03 
Grazing fees__--.-- a 27, 693, 328 11.89 
Special land uses, etc a 9, 499, 291 4. 08 
ES sen in bese eee ae ss ayaa ae .| 232, 870, 352 100, 00 
Disposition of reesipts: i 
Land acquisition wii 2 1, 889, 297 *| 81 
Payments to Arizona and New Mexico, account school lands. ---. 5352, 464 .B 
Payments to State of Minnesota under act of June 22, 1948, Public Law | 
733... : 131, 906 | . 06 
Payments to States, act of May 23, 1908 ------| 57,607, 435 24.74 
Appropriated for expenditure, roads and trails, act of Mar. 4, 1913_- 21, 758, 455 9, 34 
Improvement of range under sec. 12, act of Apr. 24, 1950 1, 400, 000 . 60 
Net amount to U. 8. Treasury » 149, 550, 795 64. 22 
Total_..--- Patikinwnt . ; : 232, 870, 352 100. 00 
1 Approximately 50 percent of these funds have been for special work outside field of forestry. 


2 Includes in excess of $44 million for emergency rubber research work. 
APPROPRIATIONS AND RECEIPTS 


Mr. Wuirten. This page relates to the appropriations and receipts 
which vou have had, as well as the income from the sale of lands. It 
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shows that in the period from July 1, 1941, to June 30, 1951, you re- 
ceived in direct appropriations $490, ‘959, 182, or 70.86 percent of all 
your funds. By allotments you received $32 941, 995, or 4.75 percent. 
Under the 10 percent fund for States you received $18, 142,347, or 2.62 
percent. For working funds and miscellaneous receipts, you received 
$22,432,393, or 3.24 percent. For cooperative work you received 
$53,249,463, or 7.69 percent. And for special and emergency projects, 
you had $75,119,887, or 10.84 percent. 

That gives you, for that period of 10 years, $692,845,267. 

During that period your receipts from timber ‘sales were $195,- 
677,733; from grazing fees, $27,693,328; and from “pero land uses 
and so forth, $9,499,291. That gives you total rec eipts of $232,870,352. 

From your receipts from grazing fees and timber sales a peiibesbon 
goes back to the counties and States, so your net was about three- 
fourths of the $232 million plus. 

We want to give adequate attention to the forestry dollar. I men- 
tion this because the sale of timber has constantly been referred to. 

Over a 10-year period this would indicate that the amount you 
received from timber sales is not more than 25 percent of the amount 
of money made available to you for expenditure to carry out your 
programs. 

Is that approximately right? 

Mr. Warts. I have not had any opportunity to review those 
figures. I would say, though, that I presume the figures on appropria- 
tions include much more than those for the protection and manage- 
ment of the national forests. I believe they include such items as 
appropriations for fire’ protection and tree planting on private land 
under Clarke-McNary law. They no doubt include forest research far 
removed from the national forests. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is the total amount of money that you get 
from all sources which amounts to $692,845,267. 

Your receipts from all sources, such as the special land uses, grazing 
fees, and timber sales, are $232,870,352. By the time you take 25 
percent from that, which reverts to the counties and States, it would 
leave you approximately 25 percent of the amount you received by 
appropriation. 

As to the disposition of receipts, it shows you spent $1,889,297 for 
land acquisition. The payments to Arizona and New Mexic 0, on 
account of school lands, were $532,464. The payments to the State 
of Minnesota were $131,906. Payments to States were $57,607,435. 
Appropriated for expenditure for roads and trails was $21,758,455, 
and improvement of range was $1,400,000. 

The net amount to the Treasury of the United States is $149,550,795. 
That would be about 30 percent as compared to your funds received 
by appropriation. 

I am not trying to indicate, by any manner of means, that you 
should be self-supporting. I em trying to show that the fees from 
timber lands for the past 10 years are nothing like as big a factor as is 
sometimes indicated. 

Mr. Warts. Mr. Chairman, I find that the table vou have been 
reading from, as to the appropriations, is this table here [indicating] 
that we gave to the investigators. 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes. 

Mr. LoveripGr. That is another breakdown. 
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Mr. Warts. Yes. 

I would simply say this: It has only been within the last 10 or 12 
years that we have moved in the direction of cutting the full sustained 
yield on the national forest. 

Prior to the Second World War we had been in a long depression. 
There was a rather adequate amount of private timber. As a result 
it seemed best to us, and the lumber industry agreed, that it would be 
desirable to hold the national forest timber to cushion the shock as 
private sources began to run out. Such markets as there were, were 
left to the private forest landowners. 

Beginning about 1940 we reanalyzed the situation. The policy 
was changed to one of seeking to cut up to the full sustained yield, 
working circle by working circle. As a result, the amount of timber 
cut on the national forest has gradually, but sharply, increased in the 
10-year period. I believe that we are now cutting about 4.7 billion 
board feet. 

The present sustained yield capacity of the national forests is about 
6 billion board feet. That is roughly 25 percent more than we are 
now cutting. 

The value of stumpage also has increased sharply during the past 
10 years. I believe that so far as the protection and management of 
the national forests is concerned, we are now in the black. 

I have asked Mr. Loveridge to work up some figures on that, be- 
cause it is a very logical question. Mr. Loveridge, if you have that 
material, will you give it now? 

Mr. Loverince. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, you may care to have a breakdown of that $692 
million following the classification of appropriations we are using at 
the present time. 

Of that $692 million, for example, about $412 million relates to the 
national forest. The balance of it has to do with work outside the 
national forests; that is, state and private forestry, flood control, and 
so on. 

If you care to have it, this tabulation may be of some help in clari- 
fying this. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. How much did you say, Mr. Loveridge? 

Mr. Loverince. $412 million, I believe. 

Mr. ANpersen. Which can be rightfully, in your opinion, charged 
against our national forests? Is that it? 


NATIONAL FORESTS NOW OPERATING IN THE BLACK 


Mr. Loveripcr. Yes. As Mr. Watts brought out, it is true that 
back at the beginning of the 10-year period which the report covers 
we were just starting our heavier cut. I notice by our record here 
that in 1941 the timber cut from the national forests was just over 
2 billion board feet. The cut this vear will be more than twice as 
great. It will exceed 4.6 billion board feet. 

Our national forest receipts in 1941 were less than $7 million. They 
will be $70 million this year. 

So, Mr. Chairman, we are benefitting from the tolerance and help 
of this committee in the years gone by in giving us an opportunity 
to put the national forest properties in fair shape and protect them. 
From now on they should show a pretty good profit. 

More specifically, consider this year’s figures, bearing in mind that 
Congress, as you know, established the national forests to serve two 
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main purposes. First, to produce timber and help assure a continuous 
supply of forest products for the Nation. Secondly, to prevent floods 
and increase the yield of usable water. That is a non cash income- 
producing purpose. 

Much more than half the total area of the national forests is located 
above timber line, or is covered only with brush as in southern 
California, or is otherwise nonforested. It serves almost solely for 
flood retardant and related water-production purposes. It is so 
valuable for these purposes that obviously money must be spent on 
it, for such indispensable services as fire protection. But those flood- 
control and water-production functions yield no cash returns to the 
Treasury. 

There are no comparable great areas of privately owned land re- 
tained almost exclusively for such noneash income-producing purposes. 
No private owner could afford to retain them. Mainly for that reason, 
these large areas were included in the national forests. The cost of 
protecting and otherwise managing these noncommercial national 
forest areas, of some 108 million acres, is about $27,000,000 a year. 

About the second purpose for which Congress established the na- 
tional forests; that is, for the production of timber. There are 73 
million acres of commercial forest land within the national forests. 
They are now vielding large profits annually to the Treasury. For 
the fiscal vear 1952 the profit will be about $12 million. That is, the 
receipts from timber only will be about $65 million, and the costs for 
1953, as shown in the budget estimates, will run about $53 million. 
That includes a 25-percent return of receipts to the counties. 

[ have a breakdown of those figures which you may care to add to 
the record. 

Mr. Wuirien. We would be glad to have them. We want the 
whole story here. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


NATIONAL Forest Costs AND RECEIPTS 


There are 73,000,000 acres of commercial forest land within the national forests. 


Receipts ! (from timber only) (estimated) (1952) $65, 000, 000 
Costs 2 (73,000,000 acres) (estimated) (1953 budget 53, 000, 000 
Net cash profit commercial forest land) estimated 12, 000, 000 
Other receipts not included here are also very large Those include water, recreation, wildlife and other 
values difficult to measure in terms of dollars 
2 Costs (these are estimates only based on the 1953 budget 


In addition the capital gain (growth and value) is exceedingly great. 


National! forest costs 





Appropriations For the 73,000,000 For the 108,000,000 
-_ : icreés Of commer- | acres of noncom- 
cial forest land mercial forest 
only land 

Protectio ind $19, 000, 000 $11, 000, 000 
Fighting forest f », OOO, 000 +, 000, 000 
Fore develop 7, O00, GOO 6, 000, 000 
Coo e range imy , 700, 000 
Forest researeh 1, 300, 000 512, 000 
Acquisition 150, 000 16. 000 
Blister rust eontrol 2, 213, 000 0 
Forest p nsect) control 2 000 0 
Flood control and basin studies 500, 000 500, 000 
Roads and trails for States (10 percent fund 2, 420, OOF : 180, 000 
Tax equivalent (25 percent fund 13, 500, 000 1, 520, 000 
Total eosts - - . “ 52, 056, 000 26, 628, 100 


94651—52—pt. 1——-38 
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Comparison: National forest gross costs! and income—National forest appropriations 
(budget estimates fiscal year 1953) versus national forest receipts (estimate for cur- 
rent fiscal year 1952) 








National forest appropriations Appropriation Recainin aft: 























estimate 
nn INR di ss dvclaucecewashasencueesca | $30, 018, 000 $70, 000, 000+- 
Fighting forest fires, emergency Nabi antbeicrhttennis = natak sobewenscbe <3 ear anne 
Smoke jumper facilities, Missoula... .................-.------------------ OM ee feces 
CORGETReN Se FRIGS IMOTOVANIOTINS.....w... . 0-5 ne nine oneness | 5S eee eee ees 
Forest development roads and trails... __._._--_------ Ge Suakmicrwitaree 8 eae ae aE li ll 
One-third of research ($5,397,000+$39,000) ...... ee | Sp Panes See Sees 
sl ge iti ea le a a aii aint Sepak 366, 000 | Apa Semen 
RES I CON RS Sa EE EES Ye ee Ee ae } 2, 213, 000 
NS ORE LSE aa “f » ee OF eeeerereenten se 
Roads and trails for States, 10 percent fund ___. ar <n 8 Retain aig: 
Flood control and basin studies in national forests (part of $1,419,260+ 
$110,000) (estimate) .....-....-....--.-.....- ES OAT DEI 1,000, 000 |. 
rR oni sich eae slieeaditss -| 65, 052, 900 70, 000, 000+- 
Net profit (exclusive 25 percent fund contributed to States) _.........--._ |... 5, 000, 000+- 
Gain in capital values (growth and price) (approximate) ___....-.___._-- EASES bidetscdéiuss 4 
Funds not included above because are not national forest operating ap- 
propriations: 
Research for outside national forests.._......._.._- PN | ecm i 
State and private forest cooperation, fire, ete..........-.....-....--- | Gf Ray ee 
School funds, Arizona and New Mexico. _- ae eae  & % eae } 
Payment to Minnesota ae ARR Do) CIES ES Cr ae eae SA ig SE eee 
Payments to States, 25 percent fund_................------------..-- | SEE Aisin n<ttoageuny 
Flood control, outside national forests..............-..-..-----2 ee | A, pe RES EE aes: 
Expenses of defense production... .................-...--.-.-...... | 2 5 eee 
Cooperative work, paid for by others (plus brush)_...............-_. iSO OD. lnneviedardacaau’ 
1 IE Te STR ERICE eS (Eve RR ee ee ae PONE a Lee | Gt hear tena 








Costs for both the 73,000,000 acres of commercial forest lands and the 108,000,000 other acres of non- 
income-producing watershed lands. 


Mr. Lovertipce. The gist of that is, Mr. Chairman, for this year 
the commercial national forest lands will produce a cash income 
of some $12 million greater than the outlay. There will also be large 
nonecash returns to the public from the water, recreation, wildlife, 
range and other resources. In addition, capital values will be greatly 
increased. 

As Mr. Watts brought out, for the one forest mentioned, the 
growth of young stands into commercial size timber is, with the help 
which the committee has given us for fire protection and other needs, 
increasing the capital value of the forest tremendously year after year. 

Any business concern, of course, in its financial statement shows 
as a credit the increase in the value of its assets. We have not made 
an estimate of what those would amount to. I have just given you 
the cash profit, which is about $12 million this year. 

Mr. Warrren. If you were to discount it by the inflation we have 
had in this country it might make a different picture. However, I 
do not want to question your right to put in the whole story. 

Mr. Warts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wuirren. | do think the story should be put in the record, 
because there are some factors which apparently the Congress has 
not been aware of; and some of which I have not been aware. We 
want you to put the whole story in. There can be no question but 
that we have to given attention to saving our natural resources, under 
all the threats we now have. 

Mr. Warts. Yes, sir. 
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LESS MANPOWER HANDLING MORE WORK 


Mr. LoveripGe. Mr. Chairman, we appreciate the problem and the 
difficulty you have when you bring the bill before Congress. We 
wonder, therefore, if we might not help in that respect, by pointing out 
that since 1945, due to pay act increases and other costs we have had 
to absorb, our man-years of national forest employment have dropped 
2} percent. Nevertheless, we are now handling an increase of 2 billion 
board feet per year of national forest timber cut. We are planting 
over 20,000 acres a year more, and are revegetating 60,000 acres per 
year more than in 1945. All of that increased workload is being 
handled with 2}5 percent less national forest personnel than we had at 
that time. 

Mr. Wuairren. Thank you, Mr. Loveridge. I think that is ap- 
propriate here. 

EMERGENCY RUBBER MONEY 


Mr. Roserts. Mr. Chairman, before you leave this first table 
from page 5 of the investigators report which has been put in the 
record, on the total funds available for the 10-vear period, 1941 
through 1951, | think it should be pointed out that the $692 million 
includes over $44 million of emergency rubber money which should 
not, by any stretch of the imagination, be considered as a cost of 
forestry. 

The $692 million also includes about $22 million of funds for 
miscellaneous working funds; at least half of which I think could be 
said to be for services outside the field of forestry. 

Mr. Wuirren. | would like to ask that an appropriate note at the 
end of the table be inserted to show the true picture. 


RECEIPTS FROM NATIONAL FORESTS 


Mr. AnprerseN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to find out something 
for my own information. 

This table is as to the receipts through the 10 years coming up to 
last June 30, is that right? Up to June 30, 1951? 

Mr. Wuirten. Yes. 

Mr. ANperseN. How much did the Forestry Service show in the 
line of receipts in the following fiseal vear, Mr. Loveridge? 

Mr. LovertpGe. For 1952 it will be about $70 million. 

Mr. AnprErsEN. $70 million? 

Mr. Loverince. | think it will be more than $70 million. 

Mr. Anprersen. Have you any estimate? Is the curve continuing 
to go up? 

Mr. Lovertnce. The estimate for 1953, conservatively, is $76 
million. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. It will maintain at least the 1952 fiscal year picture, 
will it, as far as increase is concerned? 

Mr. Lovertpcr. The trend is very sharply upward. For example, 
Mr. Andersen, our receipts last vear were less than $60 million. This 
vear they will be more than $70 million. 

Mr. Anpersen. You think, then, that for the next 2 or 3 years we 
will pretty well be on a pay-as-you-go basis in our forestry operations? 

Mr. Lovertpcr. That was the point Mr. Watts brought out. 
Within recent vears only have we been able to benefit more fully in 
cash receipts from the help which the committee has given us over the 
years past in fire protection and other investments. 
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Mr. Anpersen. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wuarrren. I make no complaint regarding the 25 percent pay- 
ments to States. In fact, | am strictly in favor of the bill; but from 
time to time it is indicated that, due to the large percentage of forestry 
lands owned in certain areas, there is a special need for the Federal 
Government to increase appropriations for roads and trails and similar 
items. 

] would like to read from the report at this point: 


The act of May 23, 1908 (35 Stat. 260), provides that 25 percent of all money 
received from each national forest during any fiscal year be paid by the Secretary 
of the Treasury to the State or Territory in which the national forest is situated, 
to be expended as the State or Territorial legislature may prescribe for the benefit 
of the public schools and public roads of the counties or countries in which the 
national forest is situated. 

During the period from the enactment of the legislation to June 30, 1950, the 
total receipts from national forests amounted to $307,957,403, consisting of the 
following: 


Timber sales_ 


cael Se Oe Sc castteca oe sa thos «uw el 4: 786; 318 
SO EE EEE, VALS RT hee PE EES ue are 74, 774, 205 
ES oe ee " on eee 18, 396, 88O 


eas © PON OH Pet Sid wition Lig tis kd whist ieny | Ce ee nn 


During the same period, a total of $75,986,793 was paid to the States under the 
provisions of the act of May 23, 1908, and an additional amount of $1,580,691 
was paid to the States of New Mexico and Arizona under the School Fund Act of 
June 20, 1910. 


Total 


Notwithstanding the fact that large acreages of land in the various 
States are owned by the Federal Government, provision is made to 
make this payment in licu of taxes. If you want to describe it another 
way, it is to offset and meet the local problems as a result of having 
that land owned by the Federal Government. 

[ think that the record should show the size and quantity of the 
payments made to the States. 

I also should recite this for the record: 

During the period from 1925 to June 30, 1949, the Forest Service, through 
misinterpretation of the law, erroneously diverted the sum of $5,449,931 from 
grazing fee collections for the purpose of protecting and improving the productivity 
of the range. The Comptroller General of the United States on June 21, 1950, 
rules that there appeared to be no legal authority to divert grazing fee collections 
for range improvement and requested that the Forest Service discontinue the 
practice. The States did not benefit to the extent of 25 percent of the amount 
diverted and the Congress subsequently authorized, in Public Law 903, Eighty- 
first Congress, approved December 29, 1950, the payment of $1,351,149.37 to the 
various States involved. 


CoopreRATIVE RANGH IMPROVEMENTS 


Amounts available for obligation 


1951 actual | 1952estimate | 1953 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate $700, 000 $700, 000 $700, 000 
Prior year balance available 231, 340 
Reimbursements from non- Federal sources 273 
Reimbursements from other accounts 3, 109 

Total available for obligation : 703, 382 731, 340 700, 060 
Balance available in subsequent year — 231, 340 

Obligations incurred 472, 042 931, 340 700, 000+ 
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Obligations by activities 


Description 1951 actual 


Direct Obligations 


1. Construction and maintenance of range improvements $468, 660 
9 


2. Obligations under reimbursements from non-Federal sources 273 
Total direct obligations 


468, 933 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts 


1. Construction and maintenance of range improvements. - 3, 109 
Obligations incurred 72, 042 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1951 actual | 195: 
Total number of permanent positions 4 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 65 


Average number of all employees 


Average salaries and grades 
General schedule grades 
Average salary 
Average grad¢ 
Crafts, protective, and custodial grades 
Average salary 
A verag 


9 GQ9 
GS-3.3 


$3, 140 
grade CPC-.0 





Direct obligations 


01 Personal services 
Permanent positions 
Part-time and temporary positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 


$85, 0O1 
170, 039 


Total personal services 
02 Travel 
03 ‘Transportation of things 
04 Communication services 
05 Rents and utility services 
07 Other contractual services 
08 Supplies and materials 
09 Equipm« nt 
10 Lands and structures 





15 Taxes and assessements 2,352 
Subtotal 469. 504 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence 571 
Total direct obligations 168, 933 


Obligations payable out of reimbursements from other accounts 
08 Supplies and materials [= ie a 3, 109 
Obligations incurred 


472, 042 


Analysis of expenditures 


1951 actual (1952 estimate 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year 
Obligations incurred during the year 


Total 
Deduct 
Reimbursable obligations 
Unliquidated ebligations, end of year 





Total expenditures 
Expen litures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorization 357, 983 
Out of prior authorizati 


ms 





esti 


| 1952 estimate 


$931, 340 


931, 340 


931, 340 


nate 





931, 340 


$110, 677 
931, 340 


, 942, 017 


249, 389 


Y2. 628 


700, 000 


92, G28 


1953 estimate 


$700, 000 


700, 000 


700, 000 


1953 estimate 











10, 100 
6, 700 
17, 042 
205, 117 
»® RAO 
17, 000 
4, 250 


700, 750 


10, 000 


700, 000 


1953 estimate 


$249, 389 
700, 000 


949, 389 
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Cooperative range improvements 





Rnmerssebion et; 106) oo. ccc ccc nccdtectsentetecek suck $700, 000 
SN RIED CID ics nie neo enue dbecomenccsnemusoca sound 700, 000 
ee on wal wknerneeeminpereent-trenhene chdsoctciiipisi aaa ea aa aaaeaetaee 


Norr.—Although no increase in appropriation is requested for this item in 1953, 
there will actually be a decrease of $231,340 on an available funds basis because 
of the availability of a prior year balance of this amount in the fiscal year 1952. 


Project statement 


sare 
| 








— “ 1952 Increase or 9 
Project 1951 (estimated) decrease (estimated) 
Sate ; Agee 2 | ; |——— Secaal icons 
Cooperative range improvements ecaainonnel $468, 660 | $931, 340 —$231, 340 $700, 000 
Total pay adjustment costs _-..-...-- BY | [34, 000) [+-3, 000) (37, 000} 


Prior year balance available ee ee : | —231, 340 +231, 340 
Balance available in subsequent year ee 231, 340 | 











Total appropriation or estimate eee 700, 000 700, 000 700, 000 
| 





Mr. Wuirren. We will turn now to “Cooperative range improve- 
ments.” 

At this point pages 348 and 349 of the justifications will be inserted 
in the record. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Stratus oF PROGRAM 


Of the moneys received from grazing fees from each national forest there is 
made available at the end of each fiscal year, when appropriated by Congress, 
an amount equivalent to 2 cents per animal-month for sheep and goats and 10 
cents per animal-month for other kinds of livestock under permit on such national 
forest during the calendar year in which the fiscal year begins. The fiscal year 
1953 appropriation will be derived from fiscal year 1952 receipts and based on 
animal-months in calendar year 1951. The funds will be used mainly for the 
construction and maintenance of range improvements such as fences, stock- 
watering facilities, bridges, corrals, driveways, etc., in order to protect or im- 
prove the future productivity of the range. 

During fiscal year 1951 approximately $266,000 was spent for maintenance of 
existing improvements; $12,000 for range revegetation; and approximately 
$193,000 obligated for construction of range improvements. The partial obliga- 
tion of total funds was due largely to the late receipt of appropriations. 


UTILIZATION OF GRAZING FEES 


Mr. Wuirten. I will preface the next part of the report by saying 
that in connection with the authorization for appropriation for 
cooperative range improvements the committee felt that since the 
expenditure of the funds which you had erroneously withheld, had 
gone to the people in the area who used the forests, there was little 
likelihood that the Congress would appropriate the money, notwith- 
standing Public Law 903 of the Eighty-first Congress. 

As a result of that there is a feeling on my part that there should 
be some means by which we could determine what the local interest is 
in spending money to increase the grazing on lands which are used 
by the local people in these areas. It was for this reason that the 
proviso was tied in to the appropriation bill last year. 

The report goes on to recite: 
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Section 12 of the Granger-Thye Act, approved April 24, 1950, states in part 
that ‘Of the money received from grazing fees by the Treasury from each national 
forest during each fiscal year there shall be available at the end thereof, when 
appropriated by Congress, an amount * * * to protect orimprove the future 
productivity of the range.” 


It recites the provision which limits the Federal Government to 
spending not more than three times as much as comes from local 
contributions, and it provides further that the amounts due the various 
States under this act of the Eighty-first Congress can be used as 
local contributions. 

It states that the Forest Service feels that this restricts and limits 
the use of these funds, and that locally many people do not seem to 
understand or know about it. When it is explained to them they, 
too, have opposed it. 

I would like to know what effort, if any, was made by the Forest 
Service to get some assurance of local contributions, or even some 
indication that it would be all right to charge the local contribution 
of one-fourth, up to the $1,300,000, which was the amount in this 
public law passed by the Eighty-first Congress. I would like to 
know the dates on which you sent out any inquiries. 

I want to know in detail what effort, if any, you made to make this 
provision work. I have understood that the Forest Service opposed 
this language from.the beginning. In saying that, I believe you were 
privileged to take whatever view you wished. There is nothing in 
my saying that to condemn you for such action. But I want to know 
now whether you made any effort to carry it out after it became law, 
and I want the dates and the correspondence. 

Mr. Warts. Quite naturally, sir, I do not have the information at 
hand, to enable me to answer your question. 

I do know that we did want to make full use of that appropriation 
because we needed the money so badly. There were certain problems 
that had to do with our relationships with the General Accounting 
Office, which were involved. I would have to go into the records, 
sir, to be able to answer your question. 

Mr. Wuirten. I wish you would do that. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

Under date of August 22, 1951, prior to passage of the Department of Agriculture 
Appropriation Act, 1952, the FS sent regional foresters and directors circular O. 
No. 1280 informing them of the status of appropriations based on final action 
by the House and Senate. This circular included comments on changes in language 
from that of the preceding vear. With respect to the ‘“‘Cooperative range improve- 
ments’”’ item the letter said: 

“The language is similar to that in the 1951 act, plus the following proviso: 

‘* ‘Provided, That no part of this appropriation shall be available in any national 
forest in excess of three times the amount available for such forest from sources 
(including claims recognized by the act of December 29, 1950, and receipts under 
16 U. S. C. 500) other than Federal sources.’ : 

“The language making the appropriation available is so involved that a GAO 
decision will be necessary before any expenditures can be incurred. We will 
attempt to have this matter resolved promptly. The funds will not, of course, be 
available to the Forest Service until these questions are decided.”’ 

Accordingly, on September 21, 1951, the Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 
addressed a letter to the Comptroller General of the United States requesting a 
decision on three questions regarding the application of the parenthetical part of 
the proviso to the appropriation for the FS for “Cooperative range improvements,”’ 
appearing in the Department of Agriculture Appropriation Act, 1952, Public Law 
135, approved August 31, 1951. This letter follows in full: 
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SEPTEMBER 21, 1951. 
Hon. Linpsay C. WARREN, 


Comptroller General of the United States. 


Dear Mr. Warren: The questions hereinafter raised relate to the item ‘‘Co- 
operative range improvements” in the Forest Service section of the Department 
of Agriculture Appropriation Act for 1952, Public Law 135, approved August 31, 
1951, which was passed in the following language: 


“COOPERATIVE RANGE IMPROVEMENTS 


“For artificial revegetation, construction, and maintenance of range improve- 
ments, control of rodents, and eradication of poisonous and noxious plants on 
national forests, as authorized by section 12 of the act of April 24, 1950 (Public 
Law 478), $700,000, to remain available until expended: Provided, That no part 
of this appropriation shall be available in any national forest in excess of three 
times the amount available for such forest from sources (including claims recog- 
nized by the act of December 29, 1950, and receipts under 16 U. 8. C. 500) other 
than Federal sources.” 

The proviso limits the amount to be expended on any national forest to three 
times the amount of funds available for such forest from sources other than 
Federal. It is clear that for every dollar contributed by stockmen, or others, 
for range improvements on a national forest we could expend $3 from the appro- 
priation within the amount allocable to such forest on the basis of its grazing 
receipts and the animal-month computations. We cannot predetermine whether 
and to what extent such miscellaneous outside contributions can be expected and 
in this letter we are concerned primarily with the application of the language in 
the parenthetical part of the proviso. For explanation of what was sought to 
be accomplished by the proviso attention is called to Mr. Whitten’s statement on 
page 10430 of the Congressional Record of August 17 with respect to the con- 
ference agreement as to amendment No. 30. 

The words ‘‘claims recognized by the act of December 29, 1950” refer to Publie 
Law 903 of that date which authorized appropriation of $1,351,149.37 for pay- 
ment in specified amounts to the 15 States concerned, to be expended by such 
States in accordance with the provisions of 16 U. 8. C. 500. That section makes 
available 25 percent of the receipts of éach national forest for expenditure in the 
counties in which the forest is situated for public schools and public roads. No 
funds have been appropriated under Public Law 903. Our question under the 
above-quoted words of the proviso is: 

1. Since obviously the amounts authorized by Public Law 903 cannot be 
expended as they have not been appropriated, could the entire $700,000 in 
the cooperative range-improvements appropriation be expended on the 
basis that of the authorization in Public Law 903, $233,333 is available to 
serve as a one-to-three matching base (subject, of course, to such reduction 
in both amounts as may result from inadequate authorization in Public Law 
903) for some States and forests? (See paragraph following question 3.) 

It seems clear that the States would much prefer meeting their required match- 
ing through the Public Law 903 authorization, rather than through withholding 
from 25-percent payments currently due them. 

Question No. 2 relates to the words “receipts under 16 U. 8S. C. 500”: 

2. On the three-to-one matching basis, may amounts totaling $233,333 
be withheld from the 25-percent fund, otherwise due the respective States, 
being retained in the United States Treasury as a matching base for the 
expenditure of the $700,000? 

3. May any or all of the above action be taken without the consent of the 
respective States? From Mr. Whitten’s explanation it apparently was not 
the intent of the conferees that State consent be obtained. 

On the assumption (a) that the authorization in Publie Law 903 may be applied 
as the matching base and (b) that the States would strongly favor this plan, it 
will be necessary to resort to withholding from the current 25-percent payments 
only in the rare instances of a State not included in Publie Law 903 or an included 
State for which the portion of the authorization allocable to any national forest 
is inadequate to cover the entire amount needed for matching on such forest. 
It is recognized that the matching amount would have to be apportioned to the 
forests in accordance with your decision B—98788, dated November 22, 1950. 

If it is decided that the matching provision can be met by withholding from the 
25-percent payments to the States, it seems that the proper deductions (where 
necessary to provide the matching from these funds) should be made on the 
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statement of receipts submitted to your office for the purpose of effecting settle- 
ment with the States under 16 U. 8. C. 500. Since it is planned to delay sub- 
mission of the receipts statement until your decision is received, it would be 
appreciated if we could have a prompt reply. 
, The above proviso was the subject of some debate in the House of Representa- 
tives and you may desire to refer to the Congressional Record of May 9 (pp. 
5217-5218), May 10 (pp. 5341-5344), and August 17 (pp. 10430 and 10437). 
Sincerely yours, 
K. T. Hurcuinson, 
Assistant Secretary. 


The Comptroller’s reply of October 31, 1951, in response to the 
Secretary’s letter of September 21, 1951, follows: 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
Washington, October 31, 1951. 
The honorable the Secrerary oF AGRICULTURE. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: Reference is made to letter of September 21, 1951, 
from the Assistant Secretary, requesting a decision on three questions, hereinafter 
set forth, regarding the application of the parenthetical part of the proviso to the 
appropriation for the Forest Service for cooperative range improvements, appear- 
ing in the Department of Agriculture Appropriation Act, 1952, Public Law 135, 
approved August 31, 1951, as follows: 

‘For artificial revegetation, construction, and maintenance of range improve- 
ments, control of rodents, and eradication of poisonous and noxious plants on 
national forests, as authorized by section 12 of the act of April 24, 1950 (Public 
Law 478), $700,000, to remain available until expended: Provided, That no part 
of this appropriation shall be available in any national forest in excess of three 
times the amount available for such forest from sources (ineluding claims recog- 
nized by the Act of December 29, 1950, and receipts under 16 U. 8. C. 500) other 
than Federal sources.”’ 

It is stated in the letter that it is clear that for every dollar contributed by 
stockmen, or others, for range improvements on a national forest, $3 could be 
expended from the said appropriation within the amount allocable to such forest 
on the basis of its grazing receipts and the animal-month computations, but 
primary coneern is expressed with respect to the application of that part of the 
proviso “including claims recognized by the act of December 29, 1950, and receipts 
under 16 U. 8. C. 500,” in connection with which there are presented for con- 
sideration the following questions: 

“1. Since obviously the amounts authorized by Public Law 903 cannot be 
expended as they have not been appropriated, could the entire $700,000 in the 
cooperative range improvements appropriation be expended on the basis that of 
the authorization in Public Law 903, $238,333 is ‘available’ to serve as a one-to- 
three matching base (subject, of course, to such reduction in both amounts as 
may result from inadequate authorization in P. L. 903 for some States and forests— 
see paragraph following question 3)? 

2. On the three-to-one matching basis, may amounts totaling $233,333 be 
withheld from the 25-perecent fund, otherwise due the respective States, being 
retained in the United States Treasury as a matching base for the expenditure 
of the $700,000? 

“3. May any or all of the above action be taken without the consent of the 
respective States?” 

There would appear to be no reason to doubt from the language of the proviso 
and its legislative history as cited in the letter, that the purpose thereof was to 
require the handling of the range improvements program on a cooperative basis 
with the States concerned, and that the amount of $700,000 appropriated by the 
Federal Government should be matched—on the basis of 1 to 3—from funds 
received from State or other local public or private sources in the proportion 
provided for therein. The effect of that part of the proviso “including claims 
recognized by the act of December 29, 1950, and receipts under 16 U.S. C. 500,” 
is to authorize the use of such funds, where inadequate contributions are received 
from stockmen, or others, as a matching base in controlling the amount of appro- 
priated funds otherwise available for expenditure on a particular forest in accord- 
ance with the apportionment provisions of section 12 of Public Law 478, supra. 
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In that connection, it is recognized that the provisions of 16 United States 
Code 500, authorizing payment to the States of 25 percent of the receipts of each 
national forest for expenditure by the States in the counties in which the forest 
is situated, restrict such expenditures to public schools and public road purposes, 
and that a similar restriction exists with respect to the claims recognized by 
Public Law 903, approved December 29, 1950. Also, it is clear that the latter 
act is an authority to make appropriations—as distinguished from an appropria- 
tion within the meaning of section 9 of the act of June 30, 1906 (34 Stat. 764, 
31 U.S. C. 627, 18 Comp. Gen. 77; 16 id. 1007). However, there is not involved 
here the expenditure of such funds and while the use thereof as a matching base 
for range improvements may, in effect, result in diverting its use from the original 
statutory purposes, there must nevertheless be applied the rule that the last 
expression of the Congress is controlling (19 Comp. Gen. 961, 963). That the 
import of the language here involved and the implications arising from its enact- 
ment into law were fully understood by the Congress, is disclosed by the dis- 
cussions thereon, as contained in the hearings before the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Appropriations, United States Senate, on the agricultural appro- 
priations for 1952. See, for example, page 321, wherein an Assistant Chief, 
Forest Service, explained that the House Committee “went on to say that the 
sums which were proposed to be appropriated to pay these counties, while not 
being appropriated (Public Law 903), could be credited as offsets against the 
cooperation required under the cooperative range improvement item.” Also, 
see statement of Congressman Clair Engle, pages 517 to 520 of the hearings. 

Accordingly, and in the light of the legislative history of the matter, it is con- 
cluded that either the claims recognized in Public Law 903, or the receipts under 
16 U. 8. C. 500, are available to serve as a one-to-three matching base in expend- 
ing the appropriation of $700,000 for range improvements on national forests in 
accordance with the apportionment provisions provided therefore in section 12 of 
Public Law 478, supra, and decision of this Office of November 22, 1950, to vou, 
B-98788. Therefore, questions 1 and 2 are answered in the affirmative. 

As to the third question, it is to be noted that, while the proviso in the para- 
graph here under consideration requires that the sum appropriated thereunder be 
matched on a 1 to 3 basis from other than Federal funds, it merely permits the use, 
for the purpose of such matching, of “claims recognized by the act of December 29, 
1950, and receipts under 16 U.S. C. 500.”’ The use of such claims or receipts being 
permissive only, it follows that the respective States must be given an opportun- 
ity to elect the means, if any, by which they will provide the required matching 
non-Federal funds. Question 3 is therefore answered in the negative. 

The suggestion contained in the penultimate paragraph of the letter with 
respect to reflecting deductions of receipts under 16 U. 8. C. 500, where otherwise 
properly withheld as a matching base, on the annual statement of such receipts 
prepared by the Department to effect settlement thereof with the States, is con- 
curred in, and attention is invited to General Regulations No. 113, dated Septem- 
ber 20, 1951, which revises the existing procedures for distributing receipts due 
States and provides that departmental statements thereof no longer need be sub- 
mitted to this Office. In that connection, it is assumed that appropriate adminis- 
trative record will be maintained with respect to amounts representing claims 
recognized in Public Law 903, used as a matching base, in order that consideration 
may be given to such credits, if and when funds hereafter are appropriated for the 
payment of such claims. 

Sincerely yours, 
Linpsay C. WARREN, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 


Under date of January 21, 1952, the Forest Service wrote the regional foresters 
regarding interpretation of the language under the cooperative range improvement 
item in the Department of Agriculture Appropriation Act, 1952. In that letter 
the regional foresters were informed that: “Consent of the States to specific 
amounts bv national forests is required and this will be handled by this office 
directly with the States.’’ The letter also said that ‘the wording of the proviso 
leaves sufficient room for doubt that a request for a decision by the Comptroller 
General will be submitted promptly.” This letter follows in full: 
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Unirep States DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Forest SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C., January 21, 1952. 
Regional Forester, All Regions 

Drar Str: Reference is made to comments under Cooperative Range Improve- 
ments, on page 16 of “O—Finance—Allotments—F. Y. 1952” circular O No. 1280 of 
August 22, 1951. 

The cooperative range improvement item appears as follows in the Department 
of Agriculture Appropriation Act, 1952: 

For artificial revegetation, construction, and maintenance of range improve- 
ments, control of rodents, and eradication of poisonous and noxious plants on 
national forests, as authorized by section 12 of the act of April 24, 1950 (Public 
Law 478), $700,000, to remain available until expended: Provided, That no part 
of this appropriation shall be available in any national forest in excess of three 
times the amount available for such forest from sources (including claims recog- 
nized by the act of December 29, 1950, and receipts under 16 U. 8. C. 500) other 
than Federal sources. 

The item is essentially the same as in the act for 1951 except the proviso which 
has been added in the 1952 act. Uncertainty as to the correct interpretation of 
the proviso necessitated a request to the Comptroller General for a decision and 
certain other actions before the situation could be clarified sufficiently to issue 
these instructions. Each region is being furnished a copy of Comptroller General’s 
decision B—105782 of October 31, 1951. The following procedure will govern the 
use of 1952 cooperative range improvement funds: 

A. Because of the matching requirement of the act ($1 of non-Federal funds to 
each $3 of obligations against Federal C. R. I funds), the 1952 C. R. I appropria- 
tion is being assigned a separate Forest Service symbol number (2601) and will 
be recorded separately on all Forest Service records. A separate GAO appro- 
priation limitation will also be assigned and you will be informed soon. In other 
words, it will not be merged with unexpended balances from the 1951 appropria- 
tion. However, for apportionment purposes, these funds will be combined with 
F. 8S. 260. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has been requested to issue appropriation 
warrant for the 1952 item. As soon as notice thereof is received through the 
Department, allotment notices will be issued. Apportionments have already been 
approved for regions requesting them. Obligations may now be incurred against 
1952 Federal C. R. I funds on the national forests that had allotments last year, 
provided the region has sufficient approved apportionment and the matching 
hereinafter described have been met. Since payments cannot be made until 
allotments are made and D. O. cash is available, obligations requiring early pay- 
ment should not be made until allotments are received. 

The amount appropriated must be allocated by individual forests as provided 
in section 12 of the G-T Act (Publie Law 478, Apr. 24, 1950) and, as stated on 
allotment letters for 1951, in no event may amounts be transferred between 
forests or used to pay the costs of work on any forest other than that to which 
allotted. 

Charges against C. R. I. funds for overhead at the regional office level should 
be handled in the same manner as cooperative work; i. e., the percentage charge 
will be based on obligations incurred on the forest and handled as a plus disburse- 
ment on the forest and a minus disbursement in the R. O., the latter being used 
for pavment of R. O. clerical obligations. 

B. The 1952 C. R. I. appropriation for any individual national forest can be 
obligated for work anywhere on the forest for not to exceed three times the 
contribution described under paragraphs (1), (2), and (3) below (not to exceed 
of course the amount of the forest’s allotment and the CRI funds may not be 
obligated until the 1 to 3 matching amount has qualified). The national forest 
is the matching unit and funds contributed for range-improvement work any- 
where on the forest may be used for matching Federal CRI expenditures for 
range improvements anywhere on the same forest. 

(1) The amount of deposited cooperative work funds obligated in fiscal year 
1952 for range-improvement work anywhere on the same national forest of the 
kind authorized by the CRI appropriation item. Where agreements provide 
that funds deposited may be expended in total for range-improvement work, 
without refund, such amounts could properly be accepted as qualifying for the 
1 to 3 matching at time of deposit, as the act merely requires that the funds be 
“available for such forest’? from non-Federal sources. However, where funds 
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are deposited to cover actual cost of specific projects, they do not qualify until 
obligated for the specified work. 

To simplify contro], as a general rule all deposited funds will be considered as 
qualifying only on an obligation basis. An exception may be authorized by the 
regional forester in case of a large contribution, not refundable, that for soine 
reason cannot be obligated immediately and it is desired to obligate Federal 
CRI funds first; the ultimate obligation of the entire amount of cooperative 
deposit must be assured. Effective with balances brought forward to fiscal year 
1952, cooperative work funds contributed for range improvements will be 
carried on accounting records and in the annual cooperative work statement under 
the cooperative work class entitled ‘“Deposited Range-Improvement Cooperation 
Act, June 30, 1914.” 


(Notr.—This paragraph refers to funds voluntarily contributed under act of 
June 30, 1914, and provides no authority for reduction of grazing fees or the 
granting of any other consideration for such contributions.) 


(2) The amount of authorization in the act of December 29, 1950 (Public Law 
903, 8ist Cong.) and/or the amount of 25 percent fund under the act of May 23, 
1908 (16 U. 8. C. 500), to which the State has agreed to relinquish all right, title, 
and interest. Amounts in this category do not become available for expenditure 
on range improvements. The parenthetical part of the proviso merely means 
that the funds would remain in the United States Treasury and three times such 
relinquished amount may be expended on range improvements from the C. R. I, 
appropriation. Consent of the States to specific amounts by national forests is 
required and this will be handled by this office directly with the States. 

(3) We believe it was the intent of Congress to authorize also the acceptance of 
undeposited cooperation and contributions of labor and materials in kind as a 
matching base for Federal C. R. I. expenditures. However, the wording of the 
proviso leaves sufficient room for doubt that a request for a decision by the 
Comptroller General will be submitted promptly. In the meantime, this type of 
cooperation may not be used as a matching base. You will be informed promptly 
when a decision is received. 

C. In the event any matching funds become available under (2) above, you 
will be informed. However, this is unlikely in fiscal vear 1952. While remedial 
legislation relative to the matching requirement may be forthcoming eventually, 
you should not count on it this fiscal year but should proceed on the basis that 
C. R. I. funds may be obligated only to the extent they are matched under para- 
graph (1) now, and we hope also under (3) as soon as a decision is received. Co- 
operators should be encouraged to deposit their contributions in the Cooperative 
Work fund and have the work done by the Forest Service under paragraph (1). 

Very truly yours, 





Lyte F. Warts, Chief. 
By C. W. GRANGLY. 





Under date of January 24, 1952, the FS initiated action with the Department 
of Agriculture to request decision from the Comptroller General as to whether 
other contributions such as labor and material as contrasted with deposit of funds 
would be accepted to meet the 1 to 3 matching requirement of the proviso. 

Following receipt of the Comptroller’s decision of October 31, 1951, and after 
thorough consideration of the points therein with the Office of the Solicitor of the 
Department of Agriculture, the FS, on January 24, 1952, addressed letters to the 
Governors of 15 States namelv: Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Missouri, 
Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, Orezon, South Dakota, Utah, Wash- 
ington, West Virginia, and Wvominz. The following letter to the Governor of 
the State of New Mexico is representative of the letters sent other Governors. 


‘ JANUARY 24, 1952. 
GOVERNOR OF NEw Mexico, 
Santa Fe, N. Mex. 

My Dear Governor: In the Department of Agriculture Appropriation Act, 
1952 (Public Law 135, approved August 31, 1951), the Congress appropriated 
funds for improvements, artificial revegetation, and the control of rodents and 
poisonous plants on the national-forest ranges and limited the use of the funds 
according to the following proviso: “Provided, That no part of this appropriation 
shall be available in any national forest in excess of three times the amount avail- 
able for such forest from sources (including claims recognized bv the act of Decem- 
ber 29, 1950, and receipts under 16 U. 8. C. 500) other than Federal sources.” 
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Under the parenthetical portion of this provision, the contribution could be 
made by the State from claims recognized by the act of December 29, 1950, and/or 
receipts under 16 U. 8. C. 500. The Comptroller General has held that the con- 
sent of the State is required before either of these sources may be used. 

Of such appropriated funds, approximately $72,365 will be allotted for expendi- 
ture on the national forests in New Mexico, provided one-third of that amount or 
approximately $24,121 is either contributed by the stockmen and local non-Federal 
organizations or made available by the State under the parenthetical clause men- 
tioned above. 

The act of December 29, 1950, is Public Law 903, Eighty-first Congress, which 
authorizes the appropriation of funds for payment to the States of specified 
amounts which are equal to 25 percent of the amounts by which grazing fees were 
adjusted in connection with the range-improvement program during fiscal years 
1925 through 1949. The amount for your State included in the authorization is 
$95,725.13. The amounts authorized by the act will not be available for payment 
to the States unless and until the Congress enacts the necessary appropriation. 
Under the above proviso, the State may provide a matching base for the expendi- 
ture of the 1952 Federal appropriation by relinquishing its claim to $24,121 of said 
authorization. Accordingly, | shall be glad to be advised whether the State of 
New Mexico agrees to relinquish this amount of its claim recognized by the act of 
December 29, 1950. 

If the State prefers, instead of relinquishing its claim under the paragraph next 
above, it may make available matching funds by releasing the required amount 
from “receipts under 16 U. 8. C. 500.”” This relates to the payments made to 
States each year in the amount of 25 percent of net receipts from the national 
forests, for use for public roads and public schools, as required by the act of May 
23, 1908, as amended. The amount due your State from receipts for fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1951, is approximately $198,328. Your reply should specifically 
so state if release of a portion (S——) of this amount is preferred. 

Until the matching funds have been made available, the Forest Service is unable 
to spend the 1952 Federal appropriation for badly needed range-improvement 
work. Stockmen and other local interests are being encouraged to make con- 
tributions. However, it appears unlikely at this time that such amounts will be 
sufficient to authorize a substantial expenditure of the Federal funds. In view 
of the necessity for early completion of a program for the balance of this fiscal 
year, it will be appreciated if you will let us have your reply within 30 days. 

We shall be glad to furnish any additional information you may desire in con- 
sidering this matter. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Lyte F. Warts, Chief, 
By R. E. McArp ez. 

Several other States in the Eastern regions were entitled to share in the coopera- 
tive range improvement fund under authorization language but because of the 
extremely small amounts involved, the Governors of these States were not written 
as in the case of the 15 States listed above. The Regional Foresters in these 
eastern regions have been instructed to seek matching funds from stockmen and 
other locil sources. 


Mr. Wuirren. I want to give you the privilege of making any 
recommendation which you might have in connection with this. 
The fact that we may differ does not mean that we want this to be a 
one-sided hearing. Please feel free to make any suggestions vou wish 
as to how to make this provision work, because you are privileged to 
make your views known. 

Mr. Warts. I do know, sir, that we had correspondence with gov- 
ernors concerning this matter. 

Mr. Wuittren. Have you done any work during the fiscal year with 
your funds from grazing? 

Mr. LoveripGe. No, we have not done any, Mr. Chairman; but we 
have, as Mr. Watts says, written to each of the governors proposing, 
as the committee suggested, that the funds be made available on a 
cooperative basis. 
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Replies are coming in now. I saw one from the State of Missouri 
this morning, that turned us down flatly on it. 

We would be glad to make available for the record or for the com- 
mittee a copy of the letter which was prepared, with the help of Mr. 
Roberts’ office and the Solicitor’s office. We are trying most whole- 
heartedly to put into effect the provisions of the proviso. 

However, the replies we are getting from the States so far indicate 
that they do not wish to make those funds available on a cooperative 
basis. 

Mr. Wuirren. Do they indicate whether they would rather do 
without the work than to contribute? Is there any indication along 
that line? 

Mr. LoverivGe. The letter from Missouri, for example, this morn- 
ing, said that the 25-percent funds are so badly needed for schools and 
so on that they prefer to have them used in that way. 

The other letters have mainly said that this is a matter which has 
to be determined “by our attorney general’ and that the matter ‘has 
been referred to our attorney general for determination” as to whether 
it can be done or not. 

We do have, as you know, a great amount of cooperation from the 
permittees—the livestock owners themselves. They could match a 
high percentage of the amount of funds, of the $700,000 that is pro- 
posed. I do not know how far it would go. 

Mr. Cliff, what would you say they could do on a matching basis? 

Mr. Cuirr. It would be just a guess, but I think we can get a 
rather large percentage of this money matched by stockman coopera- 
tion. We are now urging the stockmen to contribute their share of 
the funds so that we can make this money available. 

Mr. Wuirtren. To offer this kind of suggestion never will win me, 
or anyone else, any popularity contest. You understand that. But 
with the present condition of the Federal budget, and the constant 
need and demand to do something to bring about a little reduction 
in the Federal outlay of money it is important that these matters be 
considered. 

Mr. Warts. It certainly is. 

Mr. Wuirten. If the Federal Government is going to do it all, 
there is not a section of the country, including my own, which will not 
want twice as much as it would if there has to be a local contribution. 
You mention the need for roads and schools. I am sure that is abso- 
lutely true from the viewpoint of the folks in every locality of the 
United States. 

What I am seeking here, and what I have sought for many items, is 
a yardstick to help this committee determine what should be done. 
If we require a local contribution, whether they put it up or not is a 
pretty good indication of whether they place a real value on it. 

If it is money from Washington it is manna from heaven, so to speak, 
in many localities of this country. Everyday I get requests from 
people and resolutions from civic groups to reduce Government 
expenditures, and they are serious, but in the same mail I will get 
letters from individuals and from others asking for additional appro- 
priations. 

As I expressed it awhile ago, every community has a “bark beetle 
case”’ of its own, as long as the Federal Government does it and they 
are sincere. 
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Mr. Warts. That is right. 

Mr. Wuirren. It is really a problem. 

I want to say here that my seeking after a local contribution is not 
necessarily trying to saddle the expense on the local folks. It is an 
earnest desire to find some yardstick which may help this committee 
determine what real value there is in a given program. 

Mr. LoveripGe. May we assure you, Mr. Chairman, that the live- 
stock owners will cooperate on practically every one of these projects. 
Rarely does the Forest Service do the work alone. 

For example, we will make the wire available and the permittees 
will cut the posts, string the wire, and do the job. 

I think that the matching will be done in very large part by the 
permittees. 

There is one other element which might be of interest to you. That 
is as to our grazing receipts this year. Because the price of T-bone 
steaks and other meats has gone up, our grazing receipts this year are 
going to exceed $5 million. That is a big increase over what they were 
last year. Our range management activity is more than self-support- 
ing. 

Mr. Warts. Mr. Chairman, we will certainly give you the informa- 
tion you have asked for. If we can offer any constructive suggestion 
as to how to require local cooperation to match these grazing im- 
provement funds, we will surely do so. 

Mr. Wuirren. Well, I will be glad to have that. On the other 
hand, if you think the matter is unworkable, I want you to have the 
privilege of saying so. I want you to feel free to put your views in the 
record. 

Mr. Warts. Perhaps we can suggest something which would work. 

Mr. Roserts. Mr. Chairman, would you like to have for the 
record a copy of the Comptroller General’s opinion on this matter, 
and a copy of the letter which was sent to all the States, together with 
any replies which have been received? 

Mr. Wuirren. We will be glad to have those. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

As of this date replies to our letters of January 24, 1952, to governors of 15 
States have been received from 4 governors. These follow. 

Copy of the Comptroller General’s decision of October 31, 1951, and copy of a 
representative letter to governors of the 15 States have previously been inserted 
in the record. 

In response to the committee’s request for suggestions for possible changes in 
appropriation language under the cooperative range-improvement item in order 
to make the matching proviso more workable, the following is submitted: 

“For artificial revegetation, construction and maintenance of range improve- 
ments, control of rodents, and eradication of poisonous and noxious plants on 
national forests, as authorized by section 12 of the act of April 24, 1950 (Public 
Law 478), $700,000, to remain available until expended: Provided, That no part 
of this appropriation shall be available in any national forest in excess of three 
times the amount of funds or other contributions available for such forest from 
sources other than Federal sources.” 

It is believed that the above wording would make it possible to accept dona- 
tions of labor, materials, or services in lieu of cash contributions. 
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STATE OF MONTANA, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Helena, January 30, 1952. 
Lyte F. Warts, 
Chief, Forest Service, 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Warts: Thank you for your letter of January 24, 1952. 

I sincerely appreciate your making the information contained in your letter 
relating to the Department of Agriculture Appropriation Act, 1952, available to 
me, and assure vou it will receive my serious consideration. 

With best regards, I remain 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun W. Bonner, Governor. 


Executive OFFIck, 

SratTe OF Missouri, 
Jefferson City, February 6, 1952. 
Lyte F. Warts, 

Chief, Forest Service, 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Warts: It is my opinion that the State should not relinquish the 
claim for $646 from either source mentioned in your letter. It is suggested that 
matching funds be secured by the national forests from stockmen and other inter- 
ests who would be benefited specifically by the project. 

The decision to not approve the relinquishment of these funds is based on the 
great need of the counties, which contain national-forest land, to receive the full 
amount of the 25 percent of the national-forest receipts for local schools and roads. 

Very truly yours, 
Forrest Smiru, Governor, 





Srate OF West VIRGINIA, 
EXxecuTivE DEPARTMENT, 
Charleston, January 31, 1952. 
Hon. Lyie F. Warts, 
Chief, Forest Service, 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Warts: I have your letter of January 24, relative to the Department 
of Agriculture Act, 1952 (Public Law 135, approved August 31, 1951), which 
I am forwarding direct to Hon. J. B. McLaughlin, commissioner of agriculture, 
for his attention. 

With kindest regards and best wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Oxry L. Parreson, Governor. 


Srate or Soutu Dakora, 
Pierre, February 8, 1952. 
Mr. Lyte F. Warts, 
Chief, United States Forest Service, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Warts: Reference is made to your letters of January 24 and January 
30 regarding forest reserve funds (16 U. S. C. 500) and the range-improvement 
program. 

Under section 4.1307 of the South Dakota Code, I am required to disburse all 
moneys received under 16 United States Code 500 to the various counties for 
schools and roads according to the amount of national-forest land in each county. 
For this reason, I cannot consider using any portion of the $91,305.91 for any 
other purpose. 

At the present time I am unfamiliar with the provisions of Public Law 903, 
Eighty-first Congress, which provides for payments to the States equal to 25 
percent of the grazing-fee adjustments between 1925 and 1949. Is this a single 
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appropriation or will it recur annually? Is there any proviso stating how the 
money shall be used by the State? Is it possible that this can be used to match 
Federal funds on the range-improvement program even though Congress does not 
enact the appropriation? 

T am also anxious to know more about how the range-improvement program will 
be conducted. Will this be done by Forest Service employees? If we should 
make State funds available for this purpose, what voice would the State have in 
determining policies to be followed and the areas to be treated? How would the 
expenditure of the total program be divided among the three national forests in 
South Dakota? 

I am most interested in seeing this range-improvement program carried out on 
the national-forest ranges in South Dakota so I trust that you will bear with me 
in furnishing answers to these many questions. With a more complete under- 
standing of the whole picture I hope that we will be able to find a way to proceed 
with this valuable work. 

Sincerely yours, 
/s/ Sicurp ANDERSON, Governor. 


Forest DevELOPMENT Roaps AND TRAILS 


Amounts available for obligation 


1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 





Appropriation or estimate _ - - : $13, 648, 000 | $13, 000, 000 $13, 000, 000 
Transferred from ‘‘Control of forest pests, Agriculture,’’ pur- 
suant to5 U.S. C, 572 ¥ : SOR OG t,o ceases af Sar acet aelitee 
Transferred to “Operating expenses, General Services Admin- | 
istration,’’ pussuant to Reorganization Plan No. 18 of 1950 —5, 400 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate -_ __- 13, 892,600 | 13, 000, 000 | 13, 000, 000 
Prior year balance available : 909, 031 3, 569, 420 | _- 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources ___- : M 26, 683 1, 425 1, 425 
Reimbu:sements from other accounts : — Sabicea 135, 455 191, 884 192, 884 
Total available for obligation —_._____- I ae 16, 762, 729 13, 194, 309 
Balance available in subsequent year - - alandaicmagmgeuhexdiieat "eae T 
Obligations incurred aplasia 11,385,349 | 16, 762,729 | 13, 194, 309 
Comparative transfer from ‘‘Salaries and expenses, Forest 
Service” J | 94, 900 Shine pial 
Total obligations Ries ons iesaudwanwaaeaseasees 11, 480, 249 16, 742, 729 13, 194, 309 





Note,— Reimbu~sements from non-Federal sources above are from rental of equipment and sale of equipe 
ment, supplies, and materials to non- Federal agencies which cooperate with the Forest Service in fire control 
under terms of written cooperative agreements (16 U. 8. C. 580, 580a). 


Obligations by activities 





Description 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 


Direct obligations 








1. Construction of roads and trails weceue---------| $3,990,962 | $8,410, 420 | $5, 500, 000 
2. Maintenance of roads and trails asin a piantas 7, 318, 149 | 8, 150, 000 | 7, 500, 000 
3. Obligations under reimbursements from non-Federal | 
sources. “Cle CARN My helt) Al TARE. ‘ ad acted ee 26, 683 1, 425 1, 425 
Sk bo ck iw nekcdwerervans 11, 344, 794 16, 570, 845 13, 001, 425 
Obligations payable out of reimbursements from other accounts 
| | 
1, Construction of roads and trails. _........-- Bea ee otsrres | 16, 801 | 28, 890 | 29, 190 
2. Maintenance of roads and trails-____--- : shondul 2, 550 | 17, 975 | 18,175 
4. Sale of supplies, materials, and equipment- -.--......-...-- ‘ 116, 104 | 145, 019 | 145, 519 
Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from | | | 
CEE RE EE ES OPH | 135, 455 | 191, 884 | 192, 884 
Total obligations........- ght ale nite ais cian nih cenipmaianiieie | 11,480,249 | 16, 762, 729 | 13, 194, 309 
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Obligations by objects 
Object classification 1951 actual | 1952estimate , 1953 estimate 
Summary of personal services 
Total number of permanent positions__.............-....-.-.- 1, 099 1, 083 1,018 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions__.........-.....---- 1,019 1, 383 1, 059 
Average number of all employees. -.........--.-..------------ 1, 995 2, 385 1, 993 
Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
i enaemnini ss pales aap $3, 910 $4, 321 $4, 321 
Be IS PE ed ER ae EES RE eee ES 8 GS-5. 7 GS-5. 9 GS-5, 9 
Crafts, protective, and custodial grades: 
PIN 56k cinch ark te oden b onid ck evdnnesecincnsee $3, 558 $3, 978 $3, 992 
ie ok ee gee EE ESCORTED CPC-6.8 CPC-7.0 CPC-7 
Ungraded positions: Average 1S SS ARSE alias RIL $3, 240 $3, 267 $3, 267 
Personal service obligations: 
ad eins inconenénincwnleemecar $3, 642, 337 $4, 047, 708 $3, 784, 600 
Part-time and temporary positions Re eee 2, 526, 411 3, 535, 152 2, 706, 069 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base __.........-...-.----|-------------- 15, 680 14, 550 
INES COON CIID WII occ renee nncescewene 48, 917 52, 719 46, 000 
Total personal service obligations-_................-..--- 6, 217, 665 | 7, 651, 259 | 6, 551, 219 
Direct obl _— 
01 Personal services___.- are wan eeeeneenennnen ene] 6, 180, 184 7, 577, 405 6, 476, 365 
a sel ne Ln ee evcine apm aamel 140, 851 154, 900 145, 000 
03 Transportation of things a erate ipa rotattmeneie 4 81, 087 83, 000 75, 000 
04 Communication services--...........-- ipiediatintbe cicmiaieaiana 42. 012 50, 000 , 000 
fee eee | 96, 027 82, 000 80, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction __.-..--....-.-----.------------ | 5, 987 12, 000 11, 000 
Ee eet neeee ee ae 508, 135 589, 500 505, 000 
Services performed by weakens ree ORE bf 51, 382 46, 40, 000 
08 Supplies and materials__---- ee eS +d benedeni 2, 510, 090 2, 700, 237 2, 305, 000 
ea oa ath cibh nemirencatancterasenes | 736, 330 929, 790, 000 
10 Lands and structures. __- i RS a DFE | 1,008, 244 4, 310, 743 2, 500, 000 
13 Refunds, awards, and IONS fc ant rs aa 707 700 700 
15 Taxes and assessments._.__.----_- oo] 14, 243 60, 000 55, 000 
Subtotal iit awe ies Spee thceceeee ll, 370, 279 16, 595, 485 13, 026, 065 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence. _----------___- 25, 24, 640 24, 640 
Total direct obligations....................... 11,344,794 | 16, 570, 845 13, 001, 425 
Obligations payable out of reimbursements from other accounts | 
Ol . Prmbomnl Per WieeRe ss oon coke ccnkedsu--....- A 37, 481 73, 854 74, 854 
02 Travel__- Re A ARE IR SPA ERS } 496 460 460 
03 Transports ation of things. eats 85 132 132 
04 Communication services.__.-- Kia hn andl dian hated 6 8 | 8 
05 Rents and utility services.......................-.----- ce 1, 182 600 
07 Other contractual services... .-._....-.-.2222222.-2. caal 10, 024 8, 250 8, 250 
Services performed by other agencies. eka honda. | obépneun Gabe 400 400 
0s Supnlie s and materials . we 85, 003 106, 917 106, 917 
09 Equipment epihincatabewe Fae «VSR : 1,178 1, 210 | 1, 210 
ee ER ae eae RO ee 53 | 53 
Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts - eS eR Re ETS | 135, 455 | 191, 884 192, 884 RN4 
ESS DESL OE AE ATES -..| 11,480, 249 2 | 16, 762, 729 | 13, 194, 309 
1 
Analysis of expenditures 
| 1951 actual | 1952estimate | 1953 estimate 
Unliquidated obligations, start of year..............-........ $1, 178, 189 $2, 308, 894 $3, 543, 314 
Obligations incurred during the year_..............-..-------- 11, 385, 349 16, 762, 729 13, 194, 309 
| 12,563,538 | 19,071,623 | 16, 737, 623 
Deduct: 
peimburienie obligations... .. curs ecelenc cel 162, 138 193, 309 194, 309 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year OSES ERI” AMES Te, 2, 308, 894 3, 543, 314 3, 086, 314 
eee en SE a eee | 10,092, 506 | 15,335,000} 13, 457, 000 
Expenditiires are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations. .._.-....................-.- i} 10, 092, 506 { 9, 535, 000 | 9, 937, 000 
Out of prior authorizations.....................---.------- y UUs, | 5,800,000 | 3, 520. 000 
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Mr. Wuirren. I would like to insert in the record at this point, 
pages 325, 327, and 328 of the justification. 
(The matter referred to is as follows: ) 


Forest development roads and trails 


Appropriation act, 1952 


suces $13, 000, 000 
Budget estimate, 1953__ 


vanes oy ECs Ba A Bere 13, 000, 000 


Change 





Nore.—Although no change is shown in direct appropriation, there will actually 
be a decrease of $3,569,420 in total funds available due to the availability of 
prior-year balance of $3,569,420 in fiscal year 1952. 


Project statement 
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=" 1952 (esti- | Increase or | 1953 (esti- 
Project | 1951 | mated) decrease mated) 
——— 
1. Construction of roads and trails........_.._- | $3, 999, 962 $8, 419,420 | —$2, 919, 420 $5, 500, 000 
2. Maintenance of roads and trails... -- Laces 7, 318, 149 8, 150, 000 —650, 000 7, 500, 000 
ee | 11, 318, 111 | 16, 569, 420 —3, 569, 420 13, 000, 000 
Total pay-adjustment costs..-.._.------------ If 1| (462, 500]} — [—34, 500)| [428, 000] 
Total available or estimate_________. Sd 11, 318, 111 16, 569, 420 —3, 569, 420 13, 000, 000 
Prior-year balance available ...............---- | —900,031 | —3, 569,420 
Balance available in subsequent year- 2 ees 
Transfer from ‘‘Control of forest pests, “Depart- ‘| 
ment of Agriculture’’ amdals A OE Aw ciinawnextksien 
Transfer in 1952 estimates from ‘“‘Salaries and | 
expenses, Forest Service’’. - -- | oe Os 
Transferred in 1952 estimates to ‘General 
Services Administration” ...............-..- | +5, 400 |_... : 
Total appropriation or estimate. _._.._.- | 13, 648, 000° | 13, 000, 000 | 








Status OF PROGRAM 


The appropriation for forest development roads and trails in the fiscal year 
1951 was $13,648,000, including $3,300,000 provided by the Third Supplemental 
Appropriation Act, 1951. During the year, $7,318,149 was obligated for the 
mairteiance of about 89,035 miles of roads and 127,283 miles of trails. 

During the year, $2,522,299 was obligated for the construction and recon- 
struction of 252 miles of timber access roads; $211,325 was obligated for relocation 
and construction of 183 miles of forest protection trails; and $1,266,338 was 
obligated for the construction of 38 bridges on new roads and the replacement of 
433 worn-out, unsafe bridges. Bridge replacement will continue to be a major 
item of work for many years to come; there are over 8,000 timber bridges built 
by the Civilian Conservation Corps on the forest road system which are rapidly 
wearing out and becoming unsafe for further use. 

Work estimated to cost $800,000 was started on the repair and restoration of 
roads and bridges damaged by severe storms in California in the fall of 1950. 
Approximately $150,000 was obiigated for this purpose in 1951, and the balance 
of $650,000 in fiscal year 1952. 

In the fiscal year 1951, $7,318,149 was obligated for maintenance of the existing 
transportation system as follows: 








Miles | Amount 
Roads existing -... --- Nekaws ctl sidawbendgebitedaehedenlse. Sk a ee 
Maintained by cooperat rs thibaknn concuwenenasbaseaaelihe : 118,646 |. eo 
Maintained by Forest Service : 2. cies dh ae helt chapts hae ince tegen ae . 89, C85 $5, 879, 293 
Trails all maintained by Forest Service_....-------- Foal 5 , 5 127, 283 1, 438, S56 
BEE ccna padcedccadncomdsoqanbiniena gent Pe end re a a ee 4 : ‘if 7, 318, 149 





1 Estimated. 
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In addition, $3,999,962 was obligated for construction: 





| Miles Amount 








Road construction and reconstruction of an average of only 138 miles on each | 
national forest se a eae : See Danneel 252 | $2, 522, 209 
Trail construction and reconstruction_. 





ra et Heo a CRG 183 | 211, 325 
Bridge construction on new roads and replacement of old bridges. ___..____-- 2471 | 1, 266, 338 
a Meee res” free ee 3, 999, 962 








? Bridges. 


In addition to the above, $3,360,039, representing 10 percent cf national forest 
receipts, was appropriated in 1951 pursuant to the act of March 4, 1913 (16 
U. 8S. C. 501) for construction and maintenance of roads and trails in the forests 
within the States from which such proceeds were derived. 


Status of development road and trail system 





| Estimated 

















| Percent | Miles cost to com- 
| plete 

Develonment roads: | | 
SS Sg PT SEES SO se CE Ae aS 34 | 49, 522 |_- beet 
Unsatisfactory standard - - - -- Pe SERPS 41 | 58, 209 | $223, 181, 000 
PIII Sines ewinb es : cE Le PO Se 25 | 36,076 | 396, 767, 000 
a nee ae CR RIS SRR 100 | 143,807 | 619, 948, 000 

Trails: 

Satisfactory standard_.._....._...- Seer. aS ene wees | 67 3 & tee se 
Unsatisfactory standard - - -- TEES 26 | 34, 97 6, 728, 000 
I nw re) Oe a ce ahcarand | 7 | 9, 660 7, 000, 000 
MR Abc ol Sen Se) Bea Ne 100 | 136,943 | 13, 728, 000 





Total for development roads and trails... -_--- 





TIMBER STAND IMPROVEMENT 


Proceeding further, as to the treatment accorded these States, let 
us consider forest roads and trails. 
It is pointed out: 


The Knutson-Vandenberg Act (46 Stat. 527) requires the purchasers of national 
forest timber to make deposits of money to cover the cost of planting, seeding, 
or cutting, destroying, or otherwise removing undesirable trees or other growth, 
on the national forest lands cut over by the purchaser, in order to improve the 
future stand of timber. These deposits constitute a special fund in the Treasury; 
however, if any portion of such deposit is found to be in excess of the cost of doing 
the work, the excess amount is transferred to miscellaneous receipts, Forest Re- 
serve Fund. 

This act enables the Forest Service to insure establishment of a new crop where 
natural reproduction is unsatisfactory and to control residual-stand composition 
where undesirable species tend to invade cut-over areas. Moreover, these funds 
may be used only within the limited area of the timber sale involved in each case. 

As of June 30, 1951, there were approximately 15,000 open accounts with a 
total balance of approximately $6,585,000, or an average account balance of 
approximately $439. A summary of the activity in the timber-stand-improve- 
ment account during the past 6 fiscal years is as follows: 

Balance, June 30, 1945, $1,624,588. 

1946: Collections, $674,466; expenditures, $144,534. 

1947: Collections, $1,141,830; expenditures, $371,237. 

1948: Collections, $1,541,816; expenditures, $947,520. 

1949: Collections, $1,914,250; expenditures, $1,422,944. 

1950: Collections. $2,305,964; expenditures, $1,667,860. 
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1951: Collections, $3,910,453; expenditures, $1,973,659. 
Total collections, $11,488,779. 

Total expenditures, $6,527,754. 

Balance, June 30, 1951, $6,585,613. 


This indicates you have spent less than half of the money you have 
collected. I have had several timber operators say that you have 
charged them twice the amount that you spent in doing this work, 
and that, while it did not affect what they paid, it did affect what went 
to the counties for roads and schools. 

A check of your records now indicates that you are collecting twice 
as much as you are spending. I do not know whether the effect would 
be that you are just not spending as much as you ought to, or whether 
it is a case of another erroneous interpretation causing you to pay less 
back to the local counties for roads and schools. 

Mr. Warts. Mr. Chairman, I think I can explain the situation we 
are talking about. 

In the first place, we do not collect more than we need. If we do, 
the excess collection goes to the Treasury. 

The fact that the fund builds up has to do with the rapid increase in 
the sale of timber, the value of the timber, and the cost of doing the 
work. Normally you cannot estimate exactly in advance how much 
you will need. We want to let nature do all it can. For example 
it might be feasible to cut out the understory of undesirable hard 
wood at once after the mature timber was removed. On the other 
hand, we would normally wait for from 3 to 5 years before planting 
little trees on the area—you see we want to be sure first that natural 
reproduction won’t come in. Normally it takes from 2 to 5 years 
before the job can be completed. 

As a result, you would expect to have in the fund at any one time 
perhaps two and one-half times the current years collection. That 
is just plain, sound business. We should not by any means attempt 
to spend that money the year we collect it or the following year, be- 
cause if we did we would be planting areas which would not have 
needed planting. 

The estimates as to how much we are going to need are based on a 
lag of from 2 or 3 to 5 years, depending upon the situation. 

Mr. Wuirren. | am not going to argue with that, because I frankly 
do not know but what you are correct. If you withhold it from a 
given area and the forest does reseed itself, then it goes into the 
miscellaneous receipts of the Treasury? 

Mr. Warts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wuirren. The counties and the States do not get the 25 
percent? 

Mr. Warts. They would get the 25 percent of the amount returned 
to the Treasury. 

Mr. Wuitren. They would? 

Mr. Warts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wuirren. At most, then, it is a delay in the time they would 
receive it? 

Mr. Warts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Curr. Could I make a further statement on that, Mr. Chair- 
man? | 

Mr. WuitteEN. Yes, sir. 
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KNUTSON-VANDENBERG ACT 


Mr. Curr. We have made an analysis of this Knutson-Vandenberg 
fund, and how it has been administered, and this analysis shows, as 
Mr. Watts points out, that a build-up has occurred and that it is 
perfectly good business that it does occur. 

Under a well-planned pregram, we would spend about 65 percent 
of the given year’s collections within a 2-year period. There are 
certain things we can do within a vear or two after cutting. There 
are other circumstances where we should allow the stand time to 
stabilize before we spend that money. 

This matter of tree planting is one of those. An example of that 
would be in the clear-cut areas in the Douglas fir region. We normally 
get natural reproduction, but very often there will be spots that are 
missed by natural reproduction. Based on experience, we would take 
some KV money for that planting work. We would give nature 2 or 
3 or 4 years, and if we get natural reproduction we would not spend 
the money for planting and it would go back to the Treasury. 

Now in the normal course of conducting this business, an additional 
30 percent can be used during the period from the second to the fifth 
year, and the remaining 5 percent ordinarily cannot be put to effective 
use until after the fifth year. We have had a big build-up in timber- 
sale business in the last 5 or 6 years. That accounts for the fact 
that we have not been spending the money as fast, as you have 
pointed out. 

There is one further point I would like to make, Mr. Chairman. 
Since 1948 we have actually returned some of this KV money to the 
Treasury, when it became known that it was not needed on the 
timber-sale areas. Within the 4-year period the returns to the 
Treasury have amounted to $151,915, 25 percent of which would go 
to the counties, just the same as anv other receipts. 

Mr. Wuarrten. I think you have pretty well answered the question. 


RECEIPTS FOR ROADS AND TRAILS 


Let us pass on to “Expenditures from receipts for roads and trails.” 
We have had many controversies as to what appropriation should be 
made for roads and trails within the national forests. 

In that connection the report points out: 

The act of March 4, 1913 (16 U. 8. C. 501), reads as follows: ‘10 per centum of 
all moneys received from the national forests during each fiscal vear shall be 
available at the end thereof, to be expended by the Secretary of Agriculture for 


the construction and maintenance of roads and trails within the national forests 
in the States from which such proceeds are derived * * *,’ 


In other words, you already have a fund equal to 10 percent of the 
money received from the national forests during each fiscal year for 
roads and trails. It is indicated for the coming fiscal year you will 
have approximately $5 million for this work. 

Mr. Warts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WuirrteEn. I would like to have a table inserted in the record 
at this point showing the money you have had available for roads- 
and-trails work for the period 1941 to 1951, with a separate break- 
down of what you had by appropriation, w hat you had by way of this 
10-percent fund, and also what you had for forest highways 

(The information requested is as follows:) 
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Funds made available for forest development roads and trails and forest highways, 
1941-51 





Fiscal year 


Appropriations for Forest 
Service 





| 
Appropriations 
| for Bureau of 


Public Roads 














] | | 
| Forest develop-| 10 percent of | (forest 
ment roads national forest highways) 
and trails receipts 
NS EEE sy a a ae en ce ee $2, 715, 000 $573, 032 $6, 285, 000 
RL el acts nah ony saan danincapacndeswa nots 2, 996, 165 613, 187 6, 994, 000 
Ep ho aS ER ol SRS a eR ripe. SL 3, 800, 000 667, 385 3, 200, 000 
1944 3, 778, 723 990, 262 —1, 241, 555 
EE ha as ia cca adnmiwn cs seer estandas akan 4, 161, 496 1, 655, 460 |. ......-- easines 
Ee I on es oo eed. oie nachna sdcdeebnian be 6, 898, 778 1, 601, 213 3, 500, 000 
ENE 6 si on iia labia io wee mein sino ie Siam 12, 500, 000 1, 369, 772 13, 714, 222 
MR in aire td na divinadnae ye smundnweaiieniie 11, 000, 000 1, 830, 806 5, 300, 000 
1949 9, 892, 000 2, 393, 350 12, 800, 000 
RET EIEN ES Oo Sedans cceac anes inweneatencbooles 10, 348, 000 3, 087, 831 22, 500, 000 
1951 ? wigs 13, 648, 000 3, 360, 039 22, 500, 000 








$4,323,094 from Defense Highway Act of 1941 funds appropriated for adminis- 
tration by the Bureau of Public Roads was expended by the Forest Service for 
construction of timber-access roads to private and national forest timber in and 
near the national forests during World War II. 

$12,900,000 was made available to the Forest Service by the National Housing 
Administration and expended for construction of timber-access roads during fiscal 
years 1947-48. 


10-PERCENT FUNDS 


Mr. Wuirren. Are there any funds other than appropriated funds 
available for forest highways? Can these funds be used for forest 
highways as well as roads and trails? 

Mr. Warts. You mean these so-called 10-percent funds? 

Mr. Wuirten. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Warts. These funds would not be used for construction of 
forest highways. They are used for little roads, and maintenance 
inside the national forest, and they are tied down to the States where 
the receipts originate. 

We would be glad to furnish that information, sir. Incidentally, 
this record of the 10-percent fund has been, as you know, before the 
the Committee for years. There has been no covering up. 

Mr. Wuirren. My remarks were intended to indicate that you 
have pointed it out to the committee. 

Mr. Warts. Yes, sir. They are part of the resources we have 
available for the construction and maintenance of our roads system. 
We will be glad to furnish you a complete picture for the years in 
question. 

Mr. Wuirtren. The report goes ahead to say: 

The Federal development of roads and trails appropriation authorized for each 
fiscal year is apportioned to the several States, Alaska, and Puerto Rico, according 
to the relative needs of the various national forests, taking into consideration the 
existing transportation facilities, value of timber or other resources served, rela- 
tive fire-protection needs, and the comparative difficulties of road and trail con- 
struction. As appropriations are made available they are allotted to the 10 
Forest Service regions within the apportioned limits for the several States, Alaska, 
and Puerto Rico. The appropriation which is allotted to the 10 regions is allocated 
on @ program basis for work in the following functional categories: Construction 
of roads, construction of trails, maintenance of roads, maintenance of trails and 


replacement of bridges. For the fiscal year 1952, $13 million was appropriated 
for this purpose. 
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The roads and trails 10 percent appropriation apportionment to a State for any 
fiscal year is 10 percent of the preceding fiscal-year receipts from the national 
forests in that State. Funds are allotted to the Forest Service 10 regional offices 
on the basis of the State apportionments. . 


Then it goes ahead and lists the amount, which, as I said, was 
approximately $54 million. 


The general policy governing the use of this 10-percent fund is as follows: 

For construction of roads: The appropriation is used primarily for the con- 
struction of main-line access roads to major stands of national-forest timber. 
The roads and trails 10-percent fund is expended primarily for betterment work 
on roads of primary importance for forest protection and timber utilization, 
especially in cooperation with local road authorities. 


That is the argument which is frequently used for the appropria- 
tion item requested. 


For maintenance of roads: The appropriation is primarily expended for 
normally recurrent road and bridge repair and upkeep. The roads and trails 
10-percent fund is used for replacing worn-out surfacing and other essential 
restorations and replacements. 

For replacement of bridges: The appropriation is used principally for replacing 
worn-out and unsafe bridges on main timber-access roads. The roads and trails 
10-percent fund is used principally for replacing worn-out and unsafe bridges on 
important forest-protection and timber-utilization roads, particularly in coopera- 
tion with local road authorities. 

The following is a statement of expenditures under the 10-percent fund for the 
past 10 years—exclusive of appropriation reimbursements: 


These figures which are given here would be, I presume, taken from 
your records. 
I would like to add this: 


It was noted that many of the roads constructed by the Forest Service are now 
primarily used by the local people as public roads. It has been the policy of 
the Forest Service to turn such roads over to the State wherever possbile in order 
that the local government will pay the cost of maintaining them. The Forest 
Service’s responsibility for road maintenance stems from Forest Service’s account- 
ability for the protection and development of the national forests rather than from 
an obligation to provide suitable public travel. Most Forest Service maintained 
roads are open to public travel but Forest Service maintenance responsibility is 
ordinarily limited to providing roads satisfactory for national-forest purposes. 
Therefore, it is believed a more concentrated effort should be made by the Forest 
Service to turn over to the local authorities those roads which are principally 
used as public roads. It is considered that more effort in this direction would 
reduce the maintenance cost on Forest Service roads that are now utilized pri- 
marily for the benefit of local people. 


Mr. Warts. Should I interrupt at this point, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes. 

Mr. Warts. Sir, I have a great deal of sympathy with what you 
infer, that a greater burden of maintenance of these roads should be 
taken over by the counties. We have been pressing for,that for the 
last several years. 

I think something approaching 18,000 miles has been turned over 
to the counties for maintenance. I think you gave part of the prob- 
lem. The counties have to be willing to take over this maintenance 
cost but the roads have to be maintained whether they will or not. 
We do not find the counties very willing to take over maintenance of* 
additional roads. 

Mr. Wuirren. I know it is quite a problem to you. You are up 
against local feelings about it. 

Mr. Warts. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Wuirren. When the Federal Government is going to pay for 
it, there is always more need than there is money in the Federal 
Treasury. We understand that, but we would like to have a report in 
the record as to what you have done. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Statement of forest development roads maintained by others (States, counties, towns, 
and cooperators) 
SBR FOND ieee Sten ot ————-, 


yi $ maintaine Miles partly main- 
Fiscal year Miles maintained I 3 





by others | tained by others 
1949... pe Te eee eres 17,370 | 4,743 
| ee 7 E dag } ai atties, ed 17, 993 4, 622 
1951 - ~ oe Agena ee 18, 646 | 4,758 
1952, estimated aaekzos 19, 000 | 4, 650 


arena LE SES AE A Fs SR RE Fe eae Nes 


Mr. Wuirren. I want to point out again that the counties already 
get 25 percent of the money received from timber sales, grazing col- 
lections, and so on, for use for roads and schools. It doesn’t appear 
that we are just trying to press more and more on them. 

Mr. Warvs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wuirren. The basic law does make some provision for that. 

Mr. Bares. Do you not find, for a great many of those counties, 
that it is just impossible for them to finance the maintenance of those 
things? 

Mr. Warrs. I think that is right for a good many counties, but I 
still think that more of the burden can fairly be taken over by many’ 
of the counties. 

Mr. Bares. I am thinking about some of the counties in the 
Cumberland Forest, for instance, Menifee County, and Rowan County, 
Ky., I believe they have 1,600 miles of roads. They probably do 
not collect $75,000 for all purposes. It would be impossible for them 
to keep up any kind of a road system. 

Mr. Warrs. We certainly must be entirely fair, but insofar as it is 
fair for the counties to take over maintenance I believe they should. 

Mr. Bares. I agree with that. However, in some of these little 
mountain counties, I do not see how they could. 

Mr. Warts. That is right; and the roads have to be maintained. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Mr. Bates, we have about the same situation rela- 
tive to about 10 northern Minnesota counties, where they are always 
up against it to get funds for public schools. 

Mr. Bares. These are the roads they just have to have. 

Mr. AnpersSEN. I think the point brought out in the report there, 
Mr. Chairman, is good; that everything possible should be done. 

Mr. Warts. We agree. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. It would make the various counties assume a 
larger proportion of maintenance on some of the forest roads and 
trails, which they use largely to their own advantage. 

As you well know, I have criticized the amount of money we have 
in the appropriations for forest roads and trails each year. Perhaps 
this is the answer toward helping get some of the load off from the 
Forest Service. 

Mr. Wuirren. It is not a case of asking them to do work for the 
Forestry Department, because it depends on where the principal use 
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is. And, as I have also pointed out, 25 percent o: u:e proceeds 
already go to the counties to meet that need. | 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Where the general public uses these roads prinei- 
pally for their own purposes, I would like to see some method put into 
effect which could force them to consider, at least, the taking care of 
some of that mileage of road in that area. 

Mr. Horan. There are two difficulties here, though. 

By and large it is your poorer county which has this problem. 

Mr. AnperseNn. That is right. 

Mr. Horan. They are the ones least able to assume these additional 
obligations. 

Mr. Wuirren. May I correct you there? 

We are not considering putting additional obligations on the coun- 
ties. It is a case of disabusing ourselves of an obligation which the 
Forest Service may have assumed, which it should not have assumed. 
There is a difference there. 

I do not want to say that the county should keep up forest roads. 
On the other hand, if it is really a local public road, there is nothing in 
the law which says the Forest Service should keep it up for local use. 

Mr. Horan. It is a very difficult problem. So many of these 
moneys are not turned over to the counties properly. The moneys 
are turned over to the State highway director and he reapportions 
them. Quite often he requires that the counties which are least able 
to do these things have to match with their own funds. 

I have a county which has a tremendous job, Okanogan County in 
. the State of Washington. It is a huge county, with a small popula- 
tion. They have a bridge which needs to be replaced, which will tap 
about 300,000 board-feet of timber, but the county, in order to get a 
good bridge, will have to dig up $43,000. They do not have it. That 
is the question involved here. 

We have been talking about 25 percent. The counties do not 
realize 25 percent from these returns. What do they realize? 

Mr. Warts. Twenty-five percent of the gross receipts go to the 
counties. 

Mr. Horan. But what they get is not 25 percent? 

Mr. Warts. Yes. 

Mr. Horan. Net? 

Mr. Warts. Twenty-five percent of the gross receipts are paid to 
the governor for reallocation to the counties on an acreage basis. I 
do not recall the formula, but the full 25 percent goes to the States. 

Mr. Horan. They complain to me that they do not actually get 
25 percent. 

Mr. Wuirren. If I might interrupt, one of the chief complaints I 
have from my area is that there is a holdout on this KV business. I 
think you have cleared that up. It is kept in a separate account for 
them, and if you do not spend it there, it goes back, and they get the 
25 percent. Apparently they bave not been aware of that. 

Mr. Warts. Mr. Chairman, if I could just philosophize a little bit 
on this road maintenance thing. There are some roads that the coun- 
ties clearly ought to maintain; there are other roads that the Forest 
Service clearly ought to maintain; and then in between there is a broad 
category of roads which varies widely. On one road, the county may 
furnish a grader for the ranger to use on the job. On another, the 
Forest Service may furnish the equipment and the county do the work. 
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On another if we should pay half we might under agreement turn our 
money over to the county. It’s like two good neighbors working out 
a mutually satisfactory arrangement. 

Mr. Dean, our Chief Engineer, tells me that our estimate is that 
about 13,000 miles more should be turned over to the counties in 
whole or in part as fast as we can reach agreements such as I have 
described. 

Mr. Wuirren. We realize that it is not something you have to have 
a hard and fast rule on. 

As has been indicated, the local need always exceeds the local funds. 
If somebody else will take it, it is only natural to let them take it. It 
does indicate a continuing need. 

Mr. Warts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Curr. May I make another comment on that, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Wuirrten. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Curr. During the past 6 years, especially, the Forest Service 
has made a real drive to get some of these roads taken over by other 
agencies. Within a 6- or 7-year period we have gotten local agencies 
to help with the maintenance of 4,700 miles of road which are on our 
system; and the States and counties, and in some instances other 
cooperators, have assumed the full maintenance responsibility for 
18,646 miles. 

In addition to that, the States and counties take over all the 
maintenance on the forest highways. 

The forest highways are constructed under the supervision of the 
Bureau of Public Roads. The usual practice there is for the Govern- 
ment to do the maintenance for 2 years, until the road gets well 
shaken down. Then in every instance, except in Alaska, those 
highways are turned over to the counties or to the State to maintain 
as part of the State or county highway system. 

As Mr. Watts stated, we are also trading work with the counties 
where it is more economical for them to maintain sections of our roads, 
and where we can sometimes help by maintaining short sections of 
theirs. We will continue to work toward getting the local interests 
to take over as much of this maintenance as is justifiable. 

There is just one other point which I believe would be appropriate 
to mention here. We are requiring as a part of the timber-sale con- 
tracts that the loggers maintain logging roads. If they are not the sole 
users of the logging roads, they must contribute their share of the 
maintenance of the logging roads. That is being done, and that 
amounts to quite a large figure. I do not have it in mind right now, 
but we are working in the direction you are suggesting. 

Mr. Warrren. Thank you for that explanation. 


BRUSH DISPOSAL FUND 


Proceeding further, let us take up the brush disposal fund. Is that 
in addition to the KV? 

Mr. Warts. Yes. It is separate from the KV. 

Mr. Wuirren. There again the operators insist that your require- 
ments are much beyond what you really spend. That does not make 
it so; I raise it only to get your side of the matter. The report states: 

Under authority of Public Law 478, Eighty-first Congress, purchasers of national 
forest timber will deposit an amount that is the estimated cost of disposing of 


brush and other debris resulting from their cutting operations, such deposits to 
be covered into the Treasury as a special fund to remain available until expended. 
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In case you do not expend that, would the 25 percent go back to the 
States, in the event you ever recover it? 

Mr. Warts. I want to be checked on this, but I think in this fund 
if there is anything left it used to go back to the operator. Under a 
recent law any surplus goes to the Treasury. 

You see, brush disposal is one phase of the logging operations. We 
have found over the years that we have had great difficulty in getting 
operators to dispose of debris and slash in the ways we wanted it 
disposed of. Hence, we got legal authority for this system. 

Rather than to say that we do not use the money for slash disposal, 
Mr. Chairman, many operators would say that we use too much 
money, that our standards are too high. We do not think that our 
standards are too high. 

Mr. Wuirren. In other words he, deposits the money and when 
he disposes of the brush in the way you want him to, he gets the 
money back? 

Mr. Cuirr. Prior to passage of Public Law 478 of the Eighty-first 
Congress any residue would be refunded to the operator. 

Mr. Warts. We do the brush disposal work ourselves, frequently. 

Mr. Wuirren. You do it yourselves? 

Mr. Warts. Very frequently. We have had a great many difficul- 
ties getting the operators to dispose properly the logging slash. The 
timber purchaser deposits money in a cooperative deposit to pay for 
the brush disposal. We use the money to do the work. If we have 
any money left we turn it back. 

Mr. Curr. There is a newer development on that, Mr. Chairman. 

The cooperative brush disposal work was authorized under the act 
of August 11, 1916, originally. 

This old act authorized the Forest Service to do the brush-disposal 
work for the operator at an actual cost basis. If there was any residue 
left after the hazard was reduced, that would be returned to the 
operator. 

Then in 1950, the act of April-24, 1950, amended this first act and 
removed the deposits for slash disposal from the trust-fund category. 
Now under the new act we can require a deposit for slash disposal from 
the operator as a part of the timber-sale contract. If any money found 
due is in excess of the needs, the excess is turned in to the Treasury as a 
miscellaneous receipt, Forest Reserve fund, and is handled in that 
manner. That is the way we are doing it now. 

The brush-disposal money which remains in our cooperative brusb 
disposal trust fund is a residue that was collected during the past sev- 
eral years under the old law and is being spent now. We are gradually 
reducing that amount. If there is any left after the hazard is abated 
the residue will go back to the operators. 

Mr. Wuirren. | thank you, sir. 


Expenses, Brusu Disposau 


Amounts available for obligation 





1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 


a tate cael 


Appropriation or estimate $387, 763 | $1, 400, 000 $1, 400, 000 


Prior year balance available 








| 387, 763 | 1, 469, 763 
Total available for obligation Lee A ag eh as | 387, 763 1, 787, 763 | 2, 869, 763 
Balance available in subsequent year E ike Said eee — 387, 763 —1, 469, 763 | —2, 369, 763 





Ottieastions innorred.........................- eae ABs e-il Sarr 318, 000 | 500, 000 





one tines. ee daisactoalibdaaiaea halal 
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Obligations by activities 

Brush disposal: 
2052... _- 
1953 _ 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1951 actual 
Total number of permanent positions 

Full-time equivalent of all other positions- 
Average number of all employees 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average Salary_.- 
Average grade - 


01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions 
Part-time and temporary positions o 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base _- 


Total personal services. _- en apne man BEE 
02 «Travel ; ‘ 
03 Transportation of things 
04 Communication services 
05 Rents and utility services 
07 Other contractual services ‘ = 
08 Supplies and materials._._......____- | 
09 Equipment 
15 ‘Taxes and assessments 


Obligations incurred ct ee edhe 


Analysis of expenditures 


1951 


actual 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year 
Obligations incurred during the year 


Deduct unliquidated obligations, end of year 
Total expenditures 


Expenditures out of prior authorizations 


Mr. 
in the record. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


(7) Erpenses, brush disposal 
Appropriation Act, 1952 
Budget estimate, 1953 


Change 


Brush disposal 
Total] pay adjustment costs 


Total available r stimate 
Prior year balance availablk 
Balance available in subs quent year 


Total appropriation or estimate 





1952 estimate 


$3, 497 
GS-4.5 


| 
$39, 298 
213, 747 
205 








318, 000 | 


1952 estimate 


$318, 000 
318, 090 

43, 000 
275, 000 


275, 000 


$318, O00 


thn) 
318, O00 
iS7, 763 


+1, 469, 763 


1, 400, 000 


1953 estimate 


$318, 000 
500, 000 





$59, 255 
332, 445 
300 


2, O00 
, 500 
5, 000 
500 
1,000 
9, 400 
69, 000 
16, 400 
5, 200 


l, 


153 estimate 


Wuirren. Please insert pages 350 and 351 of the justifications 


S1, 400, 000 
£00, 000 


2, 369, 763 


500, 000 


$43, 000 
500, 000 


543, 000 
73, 000 


470, 000 


470, 000 


$500, 000 


{26, 000] 


500, OGO 


, 409, 763 


100, 000 
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Stratus oF ProcRaM 


This was a new permanent appropriation account established in the fiscal year 
1951 as a result of the passage of the Granger-Thye Act of April 24, 1950, Public 
Law 478, Eighty-first Congress. Collections for brush disposal are now deposited 
to this new account instead of to the trust fund cooperative work, Forest Service, 
as formerly. Deposits in the fiscal year 1951 were small because of delays in 
getting the new fund established and because certain contractual arrangements 
with depositors necessitated the continuation of deposits to the cooperative work 
account. 

No obligations were incurred in the fiscal year 1951 because of the availability 
of carry-over balances in the brush-disposal project of cooperative work trust 
fund. Obligations lag considerably behind collections because deposits are made 
in advance of cutting, and the progress of disposal operations is dependent upon 
favorable weather conditions after the timber is cut. 


‘ 
Metruop or AccounTING FoR COLLECTIONS 


Mr. Wuirren. Now, the report passes on to the accounting pro- 
cedures. 


COLLECTIONS 


The bulk of collections result from use of national forest land or sale of forest 
resources and products. 

On a timber sale a billing ordinarily originates in the supervisor’s office. The 
purchaser makes his remittance payable to the Treasurer of the United States 
and forwards it to the regional fiscal agent. Upon receipt, the fiscal agent deposits 
the remittance in a local depositary to the credit of the Treasurer of the United 
States. The copies of the billing document are stamped to indicate the collection 
and reference is made to the date and schedule of collections number. One copy 
of the paid billing document is retained in the regional office and the original and 
a copy is returned to the forest supervisor. The supervisor records the collection 
data in the collection register and mails the original receipted billing document to 
the purchaser. 

Under this method of recording revenues the regional office is unaware of a sale 
until a collection is made. This prodecure, while serving its purpose during the 
early vears of the Forest Service, does not appear to be geared to the present-day 
volume of business. The Staff was advised that the procedures were hastily adop- 
ted as the result of a defalcation on the part of a Forest Service officer nearly two 
decades ago. While the procedure achieves the desired result certain Forest 
Service personnel believe it to be cumbersome and subject to criticism. 

The following example is used to reflect a weakness in the procedure. A forest 
user visits the regional office for the purpose of paying for a land-use permit for 
which he had been previously billed by the supervisor office concerned. The 
user failed to bring the billing document to the regional office and the latter was 
unable to accept payment inasmuch as a copy of the billing document was not 
available in the files. Had the regional office been advised of the billing, payment 
could have been accepted, and the supervisor office advised of the collection. 

With respect to the billing and collection process it is considered desirable that 
a revised procedure be adopted wherein sales of timber and other forest receipts 
are recorded as revenues at the time the transaction takes place. Such a system 
need not be complicated but should be aimed at using evidence of resource use 
such as approved land-use permits, cutting reports, et cetera, as the’ basis for 
establishing accounts receivable. Individual receivable accounts could be estab- 
lished at the supervisor level as well as over-all receivable and revenue control 
accounts at the regional office level. 


That is mentioned here as being the opinion only of the investigators 
for the committee. We do not, frankly, know enough about it to say 
what you should or should not do, but we raise it for your study and 
for your consideration. 

Mr. Warts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wuirren. It does strike me that if you are selling timber 
and you have no record of it until the cash is actually received, that 
might be a serious error insofar as procedure is concerned. I would 
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like for you to study and for you to make such comment in the record 
as you wish. 


(The comments requested are as follows:) 


CoMMENT BY Forest SERVICE ON AccOUNTING PROCEDURES AND INTERNAL 
ConrTROL 


COLLECTIONS 


Under the decentralized type of organization in the Forest Service authority 
and responsibility for making timber sales, issuing permits, effecting collections, 
and maintaining detailed records of such accounts have been delegated to forest 
supervisors. There is not an administrative need currently for advice in the 
regional office as to amounts billed on individual sales. The number of cases 
where forest users call at the regional office to make payment is so small relatively 
that it would be unwise to base accounting procedures on that premise. To require 
that detail records or files of receivables be maintained at the regional as well as 
forest level would result in duplication of work and effort and additional cost to 
the Government without commensurate benefits or strengthening of internal 
controls. 

Collection procedures and records were developed over the years to utilize the 
most economical means of accomplishing the collection work consistent with 
reasonable safeguards. The methods and records used have been subjected to 
thorough reconsideration many times and such adjustments as appeared in the 
best interests of the Government under the circumstances existing at the time 
were made, However, in view of the increasing number and amounts of collections 
and the impetus being given to improvement of accounting in the Federal Gov- 
ernment generally, and in Anticipation of application of comprehensive audit by 
the General Accounting Office to the Forest Service, approximately 1 year ago 
the Forest Service initiated a study of its collection accounting procedures with 
a view to adopting improved methods and simplifying the work to the extent 
practicable. This study will include a critical appraisal of the purposes now 
served by the collection registers and an over-all consideration of the most effective 
procedure for accounts receivable control and subsidiary records in the forest 
supervisor’s office as well as the necessary controls in the regional office. 

With respect to the suggestion that revenues be recorded “at the time the 
transaction takes place,”’ it should be mentioned that payment for forest use or 
resources is required in advance of use or removal. Due consideration must, 
therefore, be given to the problem of ascertaining and reflecting in the accounts 
the amount of unearned revenues received under the various types of forest use. 


INTERNAL AUDIT 


The internal audit in the Forest Service is directed by an Internal Audit Section 
under the supervision of the Chief of Fiscal Control who reports directly to the 
Chief, Forest Service. The staffing in this section has varied and the amount 
needed on a continuing basis is now receiving consideration. The audit is organ- 
ized on the principle that the officer in charge of each level of organization (Chief 
of Bureau, regional forester or director, and forest supervisor) should conduct a 
thorough audit of the operations of the units under his supervision. This audit 
includes a thoroughgoing review of the audit of subordinate offices being per- 
formed by the level being audited. Thus, the regional auditor audits the work 
of the forest supervisor’s office and reviews the audits of ranger districts made by 
the business manager of that office, the Washington auditor audits the work of 
the regional forester or director and this includes a review and appraisal of the 
audit function performed by the regional audit personnel. This review includes 
sampling audits at the level below to test the adequacy of the audits. Through 
these reviews and sampling audits of field units made by auditors directly under 
the Chief of Fiscal Control in Washington, provision is made for an independent 
appraisal for the Chief of the Bureau of the operations at all levels. 

Audit personnel are career men in the Forest Service who are cognizant of their 
independent responsibility for reporting the facts without fear or favor and the 
reflection upon their career record of failure to do so. The regional audit per- 
sonnel work under the immediate direction of the regional fiscal officer who rates 
them for efficiency and performance. A great deal of training and assistance to 
field organizations in understanding the requirements, avoiding pitfalls, and 
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generally improving the efficiency of the organization is accomplished as a re- 
quired feature of all audits. 

Audit guides have been in use containing policies, philosophies, and techniques 
of auditing. Check lists have been prepared for local use. However, a year ago 
a review was initiated of the entire internal audit problem on a bureau-wide basis. 
A handbook has now been prepared for use at all levels, including minimum audit 
standards, requirements for working papers, and other tools, methods, and 
techniques essential to adequate audits. The objective is to bring about such 
improvements as are found necessary to insure adequate audit coverage at all 
levels. The results of this project together with the suggestion that the entire 
internal audit be performed by a central audit group will be given policy con- 
sideration in the near future. A major factor is that complete audit of all field 
units from the bureau level would duplicate effort and increase costs. 


DISBURSEMENTS 


The examination of vouchers made at the regional office level is not intended 
to encompass a complete check of all factors such as would necessitate reference 
to purchase orders, receiving reports, and other details that are retained in the 
forest supervisor’s office. Regions are urged to delegate to such offices responsi- 
bility for most of the detailed steps involved in voucher examination. This work 
is not to be duplicated in the regional office which should confine its precertifying 
action to reviewing the voucher transaction in the light of unusually technical or 
complicated factors and to passing upon the permissibility of the expenditure 
under laws, regulations, decisions, appropriation acts, and administrative policy, 
to the extent this may be judged from the voucher. The fiscal office in which 
vouchers are certified is responsible for issuance of instructions to the field offices 
and for over-all adequacy of the fiscal work of the region. It has generally been 
felt in the Forest Service that certification at that point affords an excellent means 
of current internal control and avoids the necessity of bonding approximately 
300 certifying officers in the field as well as placing additional burden upon them 
in the way of preparedness to meet the increased responsibilities. 

Several vears ago a suggestion was made within the Forest Service that the 
certification of vouchers be delegated to members of supervisors’ offices. The 
majority of regions did not favor it but decision was made at the time to defer 
final decision on the matter until the General Accounting Office comprehensive 
(on-site) audit is extended to the Forest Service. At that time careful considera- 
tion will be given to the proposal in the light of changed procedures which may 
then be installed, 

ESTABLISH ON-SITE AUDIT 


Being familiar with and fully appreciative of the advantages of modern account- 
ing techniques, the Forest Service accounting organization has included in the 
annual program of work for each of the past 2 years a project to revise the Forest 
Service accounting system and develop improved and streamlined procedures 
and methods to the fullest extent practicable and appropriate in line with the 
needs of management, adequate internal check and control, and the purposes of 
the joint program for improvement of accounting in the Federal Government. 
Some worth-while changes, largely made possible by the passage of the Budget 
and Accounting Procedures Act of 1950, have been made. Because of the inter- 
relationship and integration of accounting procedures, other changes must 
necessarily await a more comprehensive study of the entire system and related 
procedures. This study is now getting under way. The objective is to design 
practical procedures and methods that will operate effectively and economically 
under the General Accounting Office comprehensive audit (on-site audit) program 
which has received extensive consideration by members of the Forest Service for 
several years. The installation of on-site audit should make possible the stream- 
lining of many procedures desired by the Forest Service but not previously 
practicable. Consideration may at the same time be given also as to whether 
accounting on an accrual basis will be of sufficient value to management to 
warrant its adoption. 


Mr. AnprerSEN. I was going to suggest that this is rather detailed, 
Mr. Chairman, and we really should give the Forest Service an oppor- 
tunity to study the recommendation before requiring them to give an 
answer on the record. 

‘Mr. Wuirren. That is what I plan to do. 
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We do not mean to vouch for the correctness of this view. 

Mr. Warts. As you say, sir, this question refers to rather detailed 
accounting proc edures. Mr. Marshall, our fiscal agent, will have to 
consider those, because I am not qualified to answer. 

Mr. Wuirren. We will give you a copy of this report, so that these 
other matters may be ¢ alled to your attention so far as internal control, 
timber sales, and so forth are concerned. 


Space UTILizaTion 


Mr. Wuirren. The next part of our investigation has to do with 
space utilization. In this report the statement is made: 


From the standards established by the General Services Administration it has 
been stated that 90 square feet per employee 1s adequate office space; yet, it was 
observed that the Forest Service, in many instances, greatly exceeded that 
standard. Typical of such instances are the following: 


| Square feet Number of Poems oh 
f ace ' 1e > atest 
of space employees per employee 


Location 


1, Regional office, Bankers Securities Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa 18, 795 68 276 
2. Supervisor office, Elkins, W. Va 3, 390 | 13 260 
3. Supervisor office, city hall, Ashe ville, C 3, 000 12 250 
4. Range experiment station, Federal Bk oe Asheville, N.C 10, 106 | 49 206 


Explanations of the above items are: 


The Philadelphia office is commercial space at the annual rental of approxi- 
mately $23,000, which means that you are paying close to $400 per employee 
for office space. 

2. The total space used by the Forest Service at Elkins, W. Va., is 12,065 
square feet, of which 3,390 square feet is office space and the remaining 8,675 
square feet 1s storage space. The storage and office space occupied in this build- 
ing is greatly in excess of the needs of this office. Two offices containing 250 
square feet each are utilized for storage of office supplies. There is ample storage 
space available in the basement for such supplies. In this connection, it appears 
that in most of the offices visited by the staff there was a tendency on the part 
of the Forest Service to overstock on office supplies. Many of these supplies 
were broken lots and were ditry and dusty due to long periods of storage. As 
an example, in the Elkins office, there were 16 metal four-drawer file cabinets 
filled with Government forms, a supply sufficient for many years. There were 
20,000 or more large manila-type envelopes procured during Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps days. The establishment of proper stock levels for supplies would 
reflect economies in both supplies and space. 

The Asheville office is commercial space at the annual rental of approxi- 
mately $3,060. 

4. It is noted that the Southeastern forest and range experiment station located 
at Asheville, N. C. occupies space in the Federal building. It appears that con- 
sideration should be given to having the Forest Service employees now in the 
city hall share rent free space with Southeastern forest and range experiment 
station in this Federal building. In view of the fact that. the experiment station 
is under the over-all supervision of the Chief of the Forest Service, it appears 
desirable that administrative functions of these two offices at Asheville be con- 
solidated for efficiency and elimination of duplication. 

In view of the above facts, it appears that the Forest Service should contact 
the General Services Administration in order to institute negotiations to reduce 
their floor space to a point where it is in line with the Government standard. 


Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Chairman, I might state that I think the 
Forest Service should, after studying these details, give us a complete 
analysis of that which they find, 
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Mr. Wuirten. I am asking that. I am not asking it for the 
moment, but I would like it for the record. 

Mr. Loveriper. Mr. Chairman, do you want us to make our com- 
ment following each of these paragraphs? 

Mr. Wuirten. It might be well. 


USE OF OFFICE SPACE 


Mr. Warts. We will want to bring out in our report on office space 
that the 90 square feet is the figure that General Services Adminis- 
tration uses over-all. I believe they permit a higher figure where you 
have administrative people. The 90 square feet includes the Census 
Bureau, certain statistical bureaus, and so on where you can just 
crowd people into a room with very small space required per person. 

It takes more space if you have more administrators, but I will say 
this. These figures look higher than they should and we would be 
glad to look into them, and other office space matters and add our 
comment at this point in the record. 

(Comments of the Forest Service are as follows:) 


While it has not been possible to obtain complete information on space occu- 
pancy at the points named, the following comments are offered in explanation. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gross space mentioned in report includes departmental library, conference room 
used by all Federal agencies in neighborhood, switchboard room, first-aid room 
and files. Space is still somewhat excessive because under terms of lease, it has 
not been possible to keep revisions consistent with reductions in force in regional 
office. Lease will be revised June 30, 1952. 


Elkins, W. Va. 

Forest Service office is located in Federal Building which is not fully oceupied. 
All applications for space by Federal agencies have been honored. Forest Service 
is willing to release some of its space if needed by another Federal agency. 
Asheville, N. C., swpervisor’s office 

The space in the city hall was obtained through competitive bids in 1946. The 
city of Asheville was the only bidder. In order to avoid rearrangement of parti- 
tions, the city offered a larger amount of space than bids called for, and specified 
acceptance on an “all or none”’ basis. The bid was accepted at the very favorable 
rate of 78 cents per square foot. Prerenewal canvasses have been made each 
year since, and only one offer has been received—for a fraction of the space 
needed at $2 per square foot. While space occupied is excessive, the total rental 
cost is lower than the rental cost would be on a smaller amount of space elsewhere. 


Asheville, N. C., experimental station 


Most recent space report shows reduction from 10,100 square feet to 8,524 
square feet. Latter figure includes Department library, laboratory, duplicating 
and storage space. Strictly office space works out 115 square feet per person. 
Under the Department’s program for consolidation of offices, the Forest Service 
is giving consideration, not only to the Asheville situation, but to other possible 
consolidations also. 


Office supplies 
The Forest Service appreciates the comments of the investigators about the 


overstocking of envelopes and other office supplies at field offices. Corrective 
action will be taken immediately. 


Mr. Wuirren. The report continues: 


One of the most obvious deficiencies of the Forest Service noted was the lack 
of proper housekeeping of warehouse space and records. The property inventories 
maintained did not reflect accurately the quantity of items on hand. Probably 
the most serious case of poor warehousing practices was in Silver City, N. Mex. 

The warehouse of the Supervisor’s office at Silver City, was found to be in a 
deplorable condition. Various pieces of equipment were carelessly piled in 
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corners and in various parts of the warehouse making it almost impossible to take 
a physical inventory of equipment on hand. In one corner of the warehouse, 
several thousand dollars worth of foodstuffs such as flour, canned goods, and 
cereals were scattered over the floor—many boxes were broken and the foodstuff 
was deteriorating. It was stated that these provisions were shipped to Silver 
City as a result of the big fire in the Gila National Forest in the summer of 1951. 
The inspection of this warehouse was made 14 months after the fire and no action 
had been taken to effect proper storage. The most serious deficiency observed 
was that broken lots of matches were found on the floor of the warehouse which 
definitely presented a serious fire hazard. It was noted that some of the cooking 
utensils apparently used during the forest fire last summer still had foodstuff on 
the plates, knives, and forks. As the result of the fire last summer, there was a 
known property loss of $4,878.25. However, due to lack of records, the Forest 
Service has no idea of losses of expendable supplies, shovels, canteens, water cans, 
and so forth. 

This is a different subject matter. Will you comment on that 
before we go into the next situation? 

Mr. Warts. Could I speak on the Gila fire situation? 

I want to say first that the situation that your investigators found 
3 or 4 months after the fires were under control is inexcusable. I will 
say this: that the fires—there were three of them, very large—they 
burned 60,000 acres. At the peak 1,800 men were employed on 
them. ‘There were 28,000 man-days of time used on fire control on the 
Gila during the summer. 

Now, normally, the Gila is not considered to be one of our critical 
fire areas. I mean you normally find the staff on such a forest poorly 
equipped to handle that sort of an emergency. Despite that fact, the 
condition your men found should not have existed. I will say, sir, 
that over the years I have visited hundreds, perhaps thousands, of 
Forest Service warehouses. We have been proud of and have main- 
tained a tradition that the housekeeping in our warehouses should be 
good. 

It has to be good to do the fire-control job. This one that your men 
found is a regrettable exception. It has been cleaned up now, and I 
just hope that we never have another one. 

Mr. Wuirren. The investigators pointed out this particular 
warehouse, but they did mention that it is one of the worst examples. 
The report went on to say that one of the deficiencies was lack of 
proper housekeeping, space and records. It does not indicate that 
their finding had to do with this one warehouse alone. 


EXCESSIVE SUPERVISION 


Again I want to say that this is a finding of the folks who have 
gone into the field for the committee; it is not necessarily conclusive, 
and we certainly wish to have your response and your feelings about it. 

Under the heading “Excessive supervision,” they have this to say: 















The Forest Service is organized on a staff and functional basis and the tendency 
is to decentralize the activities and responsibilities so that each level can operate 
independently as far as possible. 

This functional organization is made up of the divisions of timber management, 
range management, wildlife management, and soforth. Also the United States is 
divided into regions, each region into national forests, and each national forest 
into ranger districts. The line of authority runs from the Chief of the Forest 
Service to the Assistant Chief in charge of national forests, to the regional forester, 
to the forest supervisor, to the district ranger. The functional organization 
in the Chief’s office, however, is extended to the field. In Washington, for 
example, a Division of Timber Management is responsible for over-all direction 
of timber management. In the region there is likewise a timber-management 
division. At the national forest level there is a functional-staff man for timber 
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management, and in the ranger district as many men are stationed as are needed 
to do the work. 

It was noted that each level (Washington, regional, and supervisor) is organized 
on the same general pattern, and each level is likewise manned on a skeletonized 
basis. Although each main function is represented in the Washington level by a 
separate division, frequently several functions are grouped within one division at 
the regional and supervisor level, depending on the workload. 

It is observed that the organizational set-up of the Forest Service has many 
layers of supervision for the rangers who perform the actual productive work of 
the Service. The ranger is the local manager of the forest property. He contacts 
the public. He meets the timbermen, the stockmen, the hunter, and the camper. 
He supervises sales, measures products sold, issues permits, protects the resources 
against fire, erosion, insects, and disease, ete. 

If the Forest Service would delegate more power and authority to the super- 
visor’s level and rangers, many of the positions in the region and higher levels 
could be eliminated. This is in line with efforts of the Forest Service to decentral- 
ize and delegate authority closer to the tree and grass roots, thus reducing authority 
at the regional office. 

This investigation disclosed that some of the regional offices had assigned three 
or four authorized certifying officers who signed vouchers received from the 
supervisor offices. Actually the vouchers are audited in the supervisor offices. 
and should be signed there as those individuals are responsible in the event any- 
thing is subsequently found wrong. Certain records maintained by the regional 
office, such as equipment records, summary of collections, and so forth could and 
should be placed in the supervisor offices. It was admitted that certain fiscal 
duties performed by the employees in-the supervisor offices were duplicated by 
the employees in the regional offices. It was stated that by delegating more 
supervision and authority to supervisor offices several positions in the regional 
office division of fiscal control could be eliminated. This is also true of the other 
divisions at the regional level, such as timber management, range management, 
engineering, and so forth. 

Through years of experience these activities are now more or less routine and 
polities have been established, thus eliminating the necessity for a large staff of 
hizh-l vel supervisors. The supervisors and district rangers know Forest Service 
policy and advice is seldom requested from the regional office. 

This situation is further aggravated when it is considered that there are 4,005 
employees of the Forest Service, excluding 1,522 of the Research personnel, 
performing duties directly or indirectly relating to supervision and administrative 
functions, The following tabulation shows the number of employees at the 
various levels as of June 30, 1951: 

Washington, D. C. (staff) 
tegional offices 
Supervisor offices 


: 2h SS 289 
Bas thee! nips b iokis. tb tid a hee ee 
hectares is Cetied an ._. 2, 496 


Total (21 percent) ; 4 eae eee cana 4, 005 
Ranger districts (79 percent) __- Oh. cai cele Res ote ete Rebreliparatsoeye, © Fy 
It is noted that 21 percent of the Forest Service permanent personnel is en- 
gaged in administrative work. This figure is further increased when it is cor- 
sidered that many of the forest rangers also perform administrative duties. 

The committee has not had sufficient information to make a deter- 
mination, but it is sufficient to call it to your attention and action, if 
need be, and for your response to the committee. 

If you wish to just talk about it orally and then submit a written 
report Jater, you may do so. 

Mr. Warrs. I would like to say just a word orally, because this hits 
pretty close to the responsibility that 1 bear as a person. It has to 
do with the amount of supervision we are giving, and the degree to 
which we should delegate authority. 

The Forest Service has been rather outstanding as an organization 
delegating authority on down the line to the district ranger. Frankly, 
Mr. Chairman, I have been a little uneasy in my own mind that 
perhaps we were going a little too far. I have felt that there was 
too little supervision from the Washington office and from the regional 
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offices. If there is inadequate inspection along with this delegation 
of responsibility you are liable to get a ranger who is running his 
district contrary to established policy. I have seen it happen. 

The Forest Service sold 4.7 billion board feet of timber in some 
‘2,500 timber sales last year. We planted 46,000 acres to trees; did 
blister-rust-control work on 191,000 acres; did inseect-control work on 
1,500,000 acres; and timber stand improvement work on 400,000 
‘acres. We had only five really supervisory people for that work in 
the Washington office. It seems as if it is a very low number. The 
figure does not include stenographers and clerks. 

"Similarly, for range management of almost 9 million head of live- 
‘stock we have even fewer supervisory personnel in Washington. I 
‘am very glad to get this analysis by your investigators. I doubt 
that I will agree that we had too much top-level supervision. 

The over-all figures that you gave for the Washington and regional 
‘offices must include something other than supervisory people. I would 
like to ask Mr. Loveridge if that is correct. I do not think your im- 
vestigators intended to but they must have. 

Mr. LovertmpGe. Yes, Mr. Chairman, one of the investigators asked 
us for this information, and we furnished him the figures you have just 
‘quoted. I believe they must have overlooked the rest of the state- 
ment, however, to the effect that “these figures inc lude project workers 
as well as supervisory employees 

For example, the figure that ‘we have here, and which you just 
‘quoted, was 289 in the Washington office. That includes a photo- 
grammetric unit in Alexandria which is doing work for the Navy and 
the Army and for our field people. It is by. no Means a supervisory 
unit. It also includes the State and private forestry unit, which does 
not deal with the national forests. The net number in the Washing- 
ton office on national forest work is 207. That is 1.1 percent over- 
head in the Washington office. 

We also told the investigators there are 1,220 people at the regional 
office, including project workers, that is, men who are out on crews 
doing timber reconnaissance, range reconnaissance, or working in our 
shops repairing equipment and so on. Consequently, the net number 
of supervisory employees in the regional offices, instead of 1,220 as 
reported by the investigators actually is 844. That is 4.5-percent 
overhead. 

And again, at the forest supervisor level, excluding the project 
workers, the number of supervisory employees is 1,307 instead of 
2,496. 

The total number of supervisory employees then, instead of being 
4,005 as reported by the investigators, is 2,358. That is 12.6 percent 
overhead, instead of the 21 percent they suggested. 

I noticed an ad in the Washington Post for April 13, 1942, under the 
title ‘The American Way Will Win,” that the General Motors Corp. 
had 21 percent who might be classed as ‘‘overhead’”’ among 170,598 
workers listed. It is a very small table which you may care to make 
available for the report, for although that General Motors Corp. table 
shows 21 percent overhead, our figure comes out at 12.6 percent for 
that class of employees. 














ORGANIZATION IN DENVER REGIONAL OFFICE 


Mr. ANDERSEN. Mr. Chairman, it would be interesting, I would 
think, at this point for Mr. Cliff, who I think has been a regional man, 
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to give us a picture of regional operations. Your were a regional head; 
were you not? 


Mr. Curr. Yes. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Could you give us a picture as to what you had in 
the regional office, what the people are doing, and so forth? Would 
that be all right, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Wuirten. Yes, we would be glad to have it. 

Mr. Curr. In the regional office out at Denver we had eight divi- 
sions corresponding to major functional divisions in the Washington 
office. In the division of timber management we had three men 
and clerical personnel to do their work. 

One of these men is a logging engineer who did logging-engineering 
work for the whole region. We could not afford to hire that kind of 
specialist to work each of the forests, so we got along by having a 
logging engineer working in the regional office who serves all 17 forests. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. How much of an area did this region of yours 
take in? 

Mr. Cuirr. The Rocky Mountains region takes in all of Colorado, 
the eastern part of Wyoming, the Black Hills of South Dakota and 
one national forest in Nebraska. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. How many similar regions in the United States. 

Mr. Currr. There are 9 in the United States. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Nine altogether. And one in Alaska. 

Mr. Currr. And one in Alaska. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Don’t let me divert you from this. I would like 
a continuation of your story. 

Mr. Currr. There are 17 national forests in the Rocky Mountain 
region.. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. 17 in your particular region? 

Mr. Currr. That is correct. We have a division of range and 
wildlife management that supervises the range and wildlife work 
in the 17 national forests of the region, and there again that division 
contained three specialists that performed services on all the national 
forests, not as supervisory personnel, but as technical assistants to 
the forests. 

Similarly, we have a division of engineering, and in that division 
we had project workers, road locators and other technicians who were 
assigned to do project work out on the forests, and were in no sense 
supervisory personnel. I do not recall right now the total number in 
our division of engineering, but it was not a very large number. 

We had a drafting section that performed drafting work for all of 
the national forests in the region, and a unit that made the blueprints 
and reproduced plans, and maps for all of the national forests. 

We had a division of fiscal control that handled the fiscal records 
for the region and a division of operations—that is our budget and 
finance and planning organization—handling the allotment of funds 
and the inspection of work in business management on the 17 forests, 
a division of personnel management handled all personnel actions in 
the region. 

We had a division of education and information that handled fire 
prevention work and other educational activities. I think that about 
covers it. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Those were eight divisions under your immediate 
supervision, is that it? 

Mr. Curr. That is correct. 
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Mr, AnprerseN. And who did the heads of those divisions report to? 
First to Fae and then you relayed it on to the corresponding division 
here in Washington, is that right? 

Mr. Curr. They reported directly to me and were responsible to 
me. They were members of my staff. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. All of this was channeled through you? 

Mr. Curr. That is right. 

Mr. AnpersEN. And then you in turn sent it to Washington? 

Mr. Curr. That is right. 

Mr. ANpEeRSEN. And you say you have 19 forests? 

Mr. Curr. Seventeen. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Seventeen forests under one regional head? 

Mr. Cuirr. That is correct. 

Mr. ANpeErRsEN. I just wanted a better picture of it in my mind. 
Thank you. 

Mr. Curr. The total personnel in the regional office there, including 
the project workers, the draftsmen, the road locaters, and clerks was 
just about 110 people. That includes some warehousemen as well. 

Mr, ANpERSEN. I presume you would have the one group of sur- 
veyors, for example, doing all of the surveying in all of the forests, is 
that right? 

Mr. Cuirr. That is right. Wherever they were needed, they per- 
formed the project work out on the forests. They were not strictly 
speaking supervisory people. 

Mr. AnpErsEN. No, I would not say that they were. That is all, 
Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Amounts available for obligation 


| 
| 1951, actual |1952, estimate) 1953, estimate 





Appropriation or estimate... _........--...----- ie saat $38, 913,580 | $38, 430, 628 $41, 415, 000 
Transferred from— | 


“Forest fire cooperation, Department of Agriculture,”’ | 
572 








pursuant to 5 U. 8. C : | 17,700 | --- iat 
“Farm and other forestry cooperation, Department of 
Agriculture,’’ pursuant to 5 U.S. C. 572. ; | 3 Ree < BAe mes 
“Acquisition of lands for national forests, Weeks Act,’’ 
Is ly Ss BOB ss. 2 8Ga <u nas ccasensnse .| 21, 000 | 
Transferred to— 
“Operating expenses, General Services Administration,” | } | 
pursuant to Reorganization Plan No. 18 of 1950____- | a 
“Expenses of defense production, Executive Office of the | 
President,”’ pursuant to authority in the Third Supple- | | 
mental Appropriation Act (Public Law 45) --..---- we SOE Deciniats ttn, nbtiestcominne 
Adjusted appropriations or estimate -- -- _.| 38,869,074 | 38, 430, 628 41, 415, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases -_-- Seles 2 ne 1, 800, 000 isa ae 
Available from subsequent year appropriation___.-.....-.-.--| I a a in 
Available in prior year ARSE a SL Wine yest re ay \ —495, 208 | —591, 429 |.....__- 
Reimbursements from non- Federal sources. - Die idk | 269, 584 | 111, 355 | 111, 455 
Reimbursements from other accounts. ----.-~.-- Kealnite 4, 276, 187 | 4, 469, 880 | 4, 469, 780 
Total available for obligation _-_.-..........--..-.--- . 43, 511, 066 44, 219, 434 45, 996, 235 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings. ----..-....-.-.------- —92, 145 | -- ‘ s 
Obligations incurred .............---.-------------------] 48,418,921 | 44, 219, 434 45, 996, 235 
Comparative transfer to— 
“Forest development roads and trails, Forest Service’’. — 94, 900 |- 
“Forest fire cooperation, Department of Agriculture” — 24, 900 |... 
‘Farm and other private forestry cooperation, Depart- | | 
ment of Agriculture’”’. ___- athe . —42, 900 | 
“Salaries and expenses, Office of Information, Agriculture’’| —4,700 | 
Total obligations bi ints iidadiidsonnupakeahebies 43, 251,521 | 44, 219, 434 | 45, 996, 235 
' | 





Notge.—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are for rental of equipment; or sale of equip- 
ment, supplies, and materials; and for the costs of suppressing forest fires on State and private forest lands 
adjacent to or intermingled with national forests under terms of written cooperative agreements (16 U. 8. C. 
572, 580, 580a). 
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Obligations by activities 


Description 


Direct obligations 


1. National forest protection and management: 
(a) Resource protection and use 
(5) Resource development 
2. Fighting forest fires: Fire suppression -- 
3. Forest research: 
(2) Forest and range management investigations 
(6) Forest products investigations 
(c) Forest resources investigations 


4. Obligations under reimbursements from non-Federal | 


sources 


Total direct obligations 


Obligations payable out of reimbursements from other accounts 


. Rental of equipment to and repair of equipment for other 
other activities of Forest Service and other Federal 
agencies __ 


6. Sale of supplies, materials, and e: quipme nt to other activi- | 


ties of Forest Service and to Federal agencies 
7, Construction and maintenance of improvements 
&. Protection of intermingled and adjacent forest lands 
9, Surveys, land appraisals, mapping, cruising timber, and 





1951 actual 


| 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 





$25, 689, 086 
1, 761, 187 
6, 096, 221 


3, 013, 742 
1, 291, 255 
854, 259 


3, 612, 275 


288, 445 
90, 426 
19, 197 


preparation of timber Management plans, snow scale | 


readings, etc., on national forest and other lands 

10. Fire suppre ssion on inte rmingled and adjacent lands under 
administration, other agencies 

11, Investigations at experimental forests and r¢ unges 

12. Investigations at forest products laboratory 

13. Special economic investigations 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 


other accounts ____ ban. 


Total obligations 


27, 727 


121, 556 


23, 968 | 


37, 186 | 
55, 407 


| 

| 
| $26,916,425 | $28, 133, 000 
| 1, 897, 600 | 1, 885, 000 
| 5,408, 571 6, 000, 000 
3, 249, 037 3, 249, 834 
| 1,261,168 | 1, 249, 268 
906, 398 897, 898 








bis 


3, 785, 080 3, 785, 680 


252, 500 | 252, 550 
105, 000 | 105, 075 
26, 500 | 26, 520 
| 
| | 
31, 800 | 31, 830 
| 125, 000 125, 000 
26, 500 | 26, 520 
53, 000 53, 050 
63, 500 | 63, 555 








a3 276, 187 | 


4,468,880 | 4, 469, 780 
‘ 45, 996, 235 





Obligations by objects 


Object classification 


Summary of Personal Services 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 


Average salaries and grades: 

General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade 

Crafts, protective, and custodial grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade 

Ungraded positions: Average salary 


Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions 
Part-time and temporary positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 


Total personal service obligations. __..-. 
Direct Obligations 


01 Personal services 
02 Travel 
03 Transportation of things 
04 Communication services 
05 Rents and utility services 
06 Printing and reproduction 
07 Other contractual services 
Services performed by other agencies 
O08 Supplies and materials 
09 Equipment 
10 Lands and structures ‘ 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities-.-....- 


1951 actual 


$4,129 | 
GS-6.4 | 
$3, 169 | 
CPC-5.6 | 


$3, 116 


1, 029, 834 
31, 603, 551, 





| 
1952 estimate | 1952 estimate 


$6, 453 $6, 541 
2,476 2, 425 

8, 091 | &, 085 

————— — 

$4, 549 | $4, 553 
GS-6.4 GS-6.4 

$3, 612 $3, 621 
CPC-6.0 | CPC-6.0 





$3, 167 | $3, 167 


$25, 275,850 | $25, 584, 627 
6,878,494 | 6, 795, 164 

i 97, 200 | 98, 837 
943, 360 | 718, 360 


383, 194, 904 | 33, 196, 988 


30, 220, 001 
923, 804 
623, 214 | 
313, 539 


612, 590 | 


171, 839 
1, 411, 073 


175, 926 | 
3, O89, 213 | 
1, 670, 789 | 


89, 431 


>n 


25, 575 | 


| | 
31, 677, 953 

| 946, 000 
576, 000 
| 313, 000 
443, 000 
184, 000 
| 1, 240, 000 
135, 500 | 

2, 849, 000 | 





2, 527, 065 
1, 565, 000 | 1, 525, 000 
100, 000 | 100, 000 
20, 800 | 20, 300 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 





j 
| 


Object classification | 1951 actual 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 





Direct obligations—Continued 


15 Taxes and assessments 


eR Ee TE.) a OO ie sane | $83, 000 $95, 600 
Contingency fund iia 


gain SRP RRR Sati: TSS etd tees 2, 500, 000 





Subtotal 40, 133, 253 | 41, 909, 154 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence..._............... 382, 699 | 382, 699 


NN MA CINE og neon ete ncccns none ane e 





Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts a | cr ers? 


01 Personal services___ 








| 1,5 1, 517, 851 
02 Travel F 2 | GS | 5 | 54, 515 
03 Transportation of things : : 48, 045 | 50, 530 
04 Communication services 5, 806 | 7, 949 
05 Rents and utility services. __- é a 30, 442 | 34, 196 
06 Printing and reproduction ie | 328 | | 1, 247 
07 Other contractual services : ; 149, 320 | 5 | 204, 915 
Services performed by other agencies | 3, 789 | | 2, 623 
08 Supplies and materials Bink 1, 786, 299 1,7 | 1, 764, 650 
09 Equipment 818, 156 | 56 | 814, 256 
10 Lands and structures ss “oo 1,078 | i, 000 
13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities ‘ PRAISE 10, 200 13, 317 
15 Taxes and assessments as 331 2,73 
Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from | | 
other accounts Cah 4, 276, 187 | 4, 468, 880 4, 469, 780 
Total obligations. ....____. F .--| 43,251,521 | 44, 219, 434 45, 996, 235 


Analysis of expenditures 


1951, actual (1952, estimate 1953, estimate 








Unliquidated obligations, start of vear_- : | $4, 721, 293 $4, 160, 054 250, 253 
Obligations incurred during the year ik ab st 5 3, 418, 921 44, 219, 434 », 996, 235 
48, 140, 214 48, 379, 488 50, 246, 488 
Deduct: 
Reimbursable obligations ; . 4,545, 771 4, 580, 235 4, 581, 235 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year 4, 160, 054 4, 250, 253 4, 435, 253 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years*® 260, 023 
Obligated balance carried to certified claims account 14, 392 
Total expenditures aay 39, 159, 973 39, 549, 000 41, 230, 000 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations_ . ‘ Papers ee ee ey | 33, 929, 000 | 37, 150, 000 
Out of prior authorizations 4,416, 199 4, 000, 000 | 3, 900, 000 
Out of anticipated 1952 supplemental for pay increases__- |. 2 | 1, 620, 000 180, 000 








Mr. Wurrren. Turning then to salaries and expenses—and I would 
like for you to include in the record at this point pages 290, 291, 292, 
and 293 of the justifications—I note you request an increase of 
$1,086,600 for timber-sales work 

(The data referred to are as follows:) 


Salaries and ne beta 


National for- 


est protec- | Fighting for- Forest re- Total 
tion and est fires | search ‘ 
management 
Appropriation Act, 1952 $27, 322. 025 $6, 000, 000 $5, 108, 603 $38, 430, 628 
Anticipated pay adjustment supplemental 1, 492, 000 308, 000 1, 800, 000 
Base for 1953 a5 28, 814, 025 6, 000, 000 5, 416. 603 40, 220, 628 
Budget estimate, 1953 F 30, 018, 000 6, 000, 000 5, 397, 000 41, 415, 000 
Increase : : +1, 203, 975 —19, 603 +1, 184, 372 
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Summary of increases and decreases, 1953 


National Forest protection and management: 
To provide for administering an increased volume of timber 
and timber products sales business involving a total cut of 

5 billion board-feet and performing work necessary to pre- 

pare timber sales areas for sale 


To strengthen the prevention, detection, and initial attack 


phases of fire control 


Decrease due to providing a direct appropriation to the 


+ $1, 086, 603 
+370, 000 


General Services Administration for certain leasing costs 
previously paid from this subappropriation 


Decrease due to partial absorption of pay adjustment costs ___- 


Subtotal 


Forest research: 
For research on halogeton 


Decrease due to partial absorption of pay adjustment costs____ 


Subtotal 


Project statement 


—3, 224 
— 249, 404 


+1, 203, 975 











+31, 397 
— 51, 000 


— 19, 603 








Project 


1952 (esti- 
mated) 


Increase or decrease 





Pay ad- 
justment 
absorption 


1953 (esti- 
mated) 
Other 





1. National forest protection and manage- 
ment: 

(a) Resource protection and use. 

(1) Timber resource man- 
agement 

Range resource man- 

St annchencces 
Wildlife resource man- 


(2) 
(3) 
(4) 

5) 
(6) 
(7) 
(8) 


Water resource Man- 
agement 

Sanitation and care of 
public camp grounds 

Management of other 
land uses.._.__.- 


M aintenance im- 


(9) Construction of 
provements. ...___- 
(10) Unit management-._-- 
(6) Resource development. - 
(1) Reforestation a 
(2) Range revege tation _ 


im- 


Subtotal 


2. 
3. 


Fighting forest fires 
Forest research: 
(a) Forest and range management 
investigations 
(1) Experimental. 
and ranges... 
(2) Fire control investiga- 
tions 
(b) Forest products investigations 
(1) Forest Products Lab- 
oratory 
Conditioning and 
protection of 
wood products. - 
Properties investi- 
gation and wood 
products de- 
velopment... 
Pulp and paper 
Chemically con- 
verted and de- 


forests 


. |$25, 689, 086 


Forest fire protection JF 


(4, 839, 199) 
(1, 011, 007) 
(141, 953) 
(59, 722) 
(627, 730) 
(632, 201) 


(2, 
(7, 


(260, 164) 
7, 511, 599) 
1, 761, 187 

(1, 052, 517) 

(708, 670) 


| 27, 450, 273 


759, 466) 
846, 045) 





$26, 916, 425 
(5, 160, 275) 
(1, 046, 200) 

(143, 715) 

(52, 590) 
(652, $00) 
(674, 310) 


(2, 846, 510) 
(8, 189, 840) 


(275, 115) 
(7, 874, 970) 
1, 897, 600 
(1, 137, 858) 

(759, 742) 


—$236, 804 
(—45, 604) 
(9, 200) 
(—1, 500) 
(—600) 
(—6, 800) 
(—7, 000) 


— 22, 500) 
—68, 400) | 


+$1, 453, 379 
(+1, 083, 379) 


$28, 133, 000 
(6, 198, 050) 
(1, 037, 000) 
(142, 215) 
(51, 990) 
(646, 100) 
(667, 310) 


(2, 824, 010) 
(8, 491, 440) 


(272, 915) 
(7, 801, 970) 
1 000 


(1; 180, 458) 
(754, 542) 





28, 814, 025 


30, 018, 000 





6, 096, 221 


3, 013, 742 | j 


-~ 
i) 


R88, 604)| 


(125, 048) 
1, 201, 255 


(1, 106, 562) 








(291, 932] 





169, 202} | 


| 


391, | } 


rived productsin- | 


vestigations - - 
(2) Forest utilization seyv- 
ee 


(254, 1991| 


(184, 693) | 








~ 6,000, 000 


3, 249, 037 
(3, 114, 667) 


(134, 370) 
1, 261, 168 


(1, 080, 725) 





(286, 815] | 


381, 798 “| 
166, 825 


| 
| 
| 


(245, 290]! 


(180, 443) | | 


(—29, 334) 


(—1, 266) 
—11, 900 





(—10, 197) | 


[—2, 705) | 


—1, 575 


{—2, 312] |. : 


(—1, 703) 


my eta 


6, 000, 000 


3, 249, 834 
(3, 116, 730) 


(133, 104) 
1, 249, 268 


(1, 070, 528) 





(+31, 397) 


[284, 110) 





378, 190] 
165, 250} 


{242, 978 
(178, 740) 
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Project statement—Continued 





| 
Increase or decrease 


1952 (esti- | | 1953 (esti- 
Project ; mated) | Pay ad- | mated) 
justment 
absorption 








3. Forest research—Continued 
(c) Forest resources investigations.| $854, 259 $906, 398 —$8, 500 $897, 898 
(1) Forest survey. 779, 025) (823, 698) (—7, 725) (815, 973) 


(2) Economie in vestiga- 
(75, 234) (82, 700) (—775) (81, 925) 


Forest research sub- | 
total. Sethu 5, 159, 256 5, 416, 603 | | ee 000 an _ +831, 397 5, 397, 000 











Subtotal... __ canal 38, 705, 750 40, 230, 628. 7 —300, 404 | | +1, 484, 776 “41, 415, 000 
Unobligated balance. 92, } 


Total pay adjustment costs... - (2, 169, 000] | [+143, 287] (+119, 000) (2, 431, 287] 





Total available 38, 797, 895 | 40,230,628 | —300, 404 | +1, 484, 776 | 41, 415, 000 











Transferred from: 
“Forest fire protection, Department 
of Agriculture’’. : 
“Farm and other. private forestry co- 
operation, Department of Agricul- 
ture”’ ‘ 
“Acquisition of land for national 
forests, Weeks Act”’ 
Transferred to: 
“Operating expenses, General Serv- 
ices Administration”’ aoe 
“Expenses of defense production”. - 
Available from subsequent year appro- 
priation 
Available in prior year. _.............__-- 
Transfer in 1952 estimates to: 
“Forest development roads and 
trails 
“Forest-fire cooperation, ‘Department 
of Agrievlture”’ : 
“Farm and other private fore: stry co- 
oneration”’ z 
“Salaries and expenses, Office of In- 
formation, Agriculture”. __.._...__- 
Reduction pursuant to sec. 1214_- 
Anticipated pay act, supplemental. - 




















t |} 
Total appropriation or estimate___..| 38, 975, 000 | 38, 430, 628 





Mr. Wurrren. What amount did you have this year? 

Mr. Warts. In this item of ‘National forests, administration and 
protection,” Mr. Cliff will handle that as Mr. Granger has in past 
vears. 

Mr. Curr. In fiscal year 1952, Mr. Chairman, we had $5,160,275 


INCREASE IN SALE OF TIMBER 


Mr. Wuirren. You would provide for this a little over $1,000,000 
increase. What percentage of increase will there be expected in the 
sale of timber? 

Mr. Currr. Our cut last year was 4,688,000,009, and if this increase 
is granted, we can increase our cut up to 5,000,000,000 board feet. 
We feel that we can make an increase of about four-tenths of a billion 
feet if this is allowed. 

Mr. Wurrren. You are increasing your money, about 20 percent, 
but you are increasing vour cut by much less than 20 percent. 

Mr. Curr. I would like to discuss that with you, if I may. 

Mr. Wuirren. I will be glad to have you do so. 
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Mr. Curr. This fiscal year set a record cut, and a record income. 
The income was about $51,000,000. 

Now that cut was obtained under agreat deal of pressure, and we 
have been exhausting our stock of projects that are ready for sale. 
We attempt in our regular line of timber sale work to have a certain 
percentage of the bigger sales cruised, appraised, and ready for sale 
in advance of the time they are to be put on the market, just as an 
orderly way of doing business. 

Under the pressure in 1951, and again this year, we have been 
getting further bebind in sale preparation work. About six-tenths 
of this increased appropriation would be used to catch up on the sale 
preparation part of the job so that we can continue to put this timber 
on the market in an orderly way. 

That involves keeping our management plans up to date, cruising 
in advance of putting the material on the market, making our ap- 
praisals, getting the contracts lined up, getting prospectus out to the 
bidders; in other words, getting our house in order so that we can con- 
tinue this volume of business, and avoid delays in putting timber on 
the market. 

Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Cliff, that all sounds good, and I know it would 
be good to run everything just like it ought to be run, but, unfor- 
tunately, in this day and time there are mighty few folks able to do 
that. 

How much can you get by with? How much money would be 
required to actually run your business like everybody else has had to 
run it, that is, the best vou can? 

Mr. Curr. We can go on running our business about the way we 
have been doing without making an increase in cut if we can get the 
same amount of money. 

Mr. Wuirren. You are not going to increase your cut. You say 
six-tenths of what you are asking here will not be reflected in increased 
cut, but it is to do certain things so you won’t have a backlog? 

We may reach a point where this thing will slack off, and if it does, 
all this backlog that you have built up might never be used. 

Mr. Currr. Well, I think it is a pretty good bet, Mr. Chairman, 
that it will be used. If we keep living on a hand-to-mouth basis, the 
cut will be reduced. 

Mr. Warrren. Talking about a hand-to-mouth basis, the Federal 
Government is running about 15 or 20 billion dollars a year in the 
red. What would you say the Nation is doing? It is hardly from 
hand to mouth, is it? It is beneath that, would you not say, when 
we run 15 to 20 billion dollars in the red? 

Mr. Curr. The increase that we are asking for would enable us 
to produce an additional income of about $6,000,000 a year, which 
seems like good business to me. 

Mr. Wuirren. Can you say it will be $6,000,000 over what it will 
be if you do not have this increase? 

Frequently roads and trails are requested in order to sell timber. 
As we pointed out under your 10-percent provision of law, if you 
sell $70 million worth of the timber, $7 million goes back to you for 
roads and trails. “So the very fact that yeu sell timber provides 
money for roads and trails, does it not? 

Mr. Curr. That is correct. 
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Mr. Wuirren. Now you state that you have been getting to those 
prospects for which you had the funds in years past to build them up 
and put them on the shelf, so to speak, and your supply is getting 
more skimpy. 

Well, that is the reason you put them up there, to work them up, 
was it not? 

Mr. Curr. That is right. 

Mr. Wuirren. Now, you want under present conditions six-tenths 
of your increase, $600,000 of this money is to build up that level of 
operation again? 

Mr. Curr. And that is so that we can increase the cut or at least 
maintain the present level. You might liken it, Mr. Chairman, to—— 

Mr. Wauirren. I know you would like to have this money, and I 
know you would feel that things would run along much better. I am 
trying to see if there is some way you can get by without this expendi- 
ture and do reasonably well. 

Mr. Curr. We are stretched just about as far as we can stretch 
with our money out in the field now, Mr. Chairman. The fact that we 
have been able to maintain this cut has been due to the fact that our 
men have just worked their hearts out trying to keep up with the 
business that comes to them every day. 

They have been able to do it by putting in a great deal of overtime, 
giving up their leave, and slighting other work, and it is getting more 
and more difficult to keep up the volume of work that we are trying 
to accomplish. 

And if we keep on working on a hand-to-mouth basis—and I think 
that is a good expression—our cut will ultimately go down and the 
income from that cut will go down. 

Mr. Wuirren. Can you figure any place where we can cut this 
amount somewhere else and put it here? 

We as a nation are not collecting as much money as we are spending, 
and have not been for a period of years. Now, do you have any idea 
of a place where we can do it?) You might say timber sales, but there 
are a million places for the money that comes in from timber sales. 

Mr. Curr. Mr. Chairman, I have been out there in the field, and I 
have had a chance to see what these fellows are up against. 

Mr. Wuirren. How about bark beetles? Could we take it away 
from the bark beetle work? 

Mr. Curr. I would say it would be very unwise to do so. 

Mr. Wuirren. You can’t see any place to take it from? 

Mr. Cuirr. We have already made some very large adjustments, 
Mr. Chairman, in our work, as Mr. Loveridge pointed out this morn- 
ing. 

We have increased our volume of business very greatly without an 
increase in personnel. We have shifted the emphasis from other types 
of work. We are getting further and further behind in our range work, 
in our handling of public camp grounds and other important activities. 

It is my honest opinion, sir, that the field men have just about 
stretched themselves to the limit. 

Mr. Wuirten. I am not going to argue with you. I think that is 
true, not only in your field, but in many others. What is the answer? 
Raise taxes? 
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Mr. Curr. No. We are putting a proposition to you here, sir, 
where the increase in expenditures will result in a net income to the 
Government. 

Mr. Wuirren. Well, that is in selling the stock. How much can 
you show us that will come from this as against what you would get 
from selling the stock anyway? 

It is always pointed out to this committee how much money is made 
selling timber. But if you had a store and somebody furnished the 
building and the lights and the heat and the water and the folks to run 
it, and supplies of stock and goods, and all you had to do was sell it and 
take in the money, you could show a pretty good return, couldn’t you? 

Mr. Curr. Yes, I think you could, but I don’t believe that is a fair 
comparison in this case. 

Mr. WuirteN. The sale of timber is selling the stock on hand, isn’t 
it? The salaries of all you folks who sell it is not charged up to the 
timber, but that is by appropriation. 

Mr. Currr. In this store that you are speaking of, you are carrying 
a lot of dead weight if you are carrying a lot of stock that was not 
producing any revenue, and maybe you would not make such a profit. 
About 90 percent of the income from national forests comes from 44 
percent of the land. 

Mr. Wairrren. That is true. 

Mr. Currr. There is a great deal of land that is non-revenue-pro- 
ducing, about one-third of it. 

Mr. Wuirten. In that store, if half the stock was dead stock, if 
somebody else was paying all the operating costs, you would still show 
a profit, would you not? 

Somebody is supplying the stock of goods, somebody is supplying 
the building, the heat, the water, and paying the clerks. 

Mr. Curr. If you had that situation 

Mr. Wuirtren. What is the difference then between that and what 
you sell in forest lands? They furnish you the trees, pay the salaries 
of you folks that deal with it. 

Mr. Currr. If you had that sort of a situation and had surplus stock 
and just enough clerks to do 

Mr. Wuirtten. You do not pay any of the clerks at all out of the 
amount that you take in through the cash register, just as here you do 
not pay any of the clerks out of this. 

Mr. Curr. Taking your example, let us assume that somebody else 
was paying your clerks and you had a surplus of stock to sell and you 
had enough clerks to sell only $5,000 worth, and if you could get 
another clerk or two, you could make even a bigger profit for your 
benefactor. 

Mr. Wuirten. The question I am trying to get at is that profit, and 
not just in selling your stock of goods. I am trying to find out the 
profit between moving this timber with the force that you want as 
against moving it with the crew that you now have. Is there any way 
to estimate that? 

Mr. Currr. If we move it with the crew we now have, we are ulti- 
mately going to come out with a smaller cut than we are now making. 

Mr. Wurrren. That of itself might be good. In other words, it 
might not be so good to cut all of this timber. If we do not cut it, it 
may pay to save it. If there is more answer than that, we would ‘be 
glad to have it. 
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Mr. Cuirr. | think there is. One of the things that we should be 
accomplishing faster than we are, is getting our forest stands in good 
growing productive condition. 

We are somewhat in the same position as an orchard owner who has 
an orchard that would produce 6,000 bushels of apples, but he has 
only enough pickers to pick 4,500 bushels of apples, and the rest of 
them just go by the boards. 

We have got an asset here that could be producing 6 billion board 
feet of timber a year. There is about a billion and a half that is not 
being harvested, and to a large extent that billion and a half board 
feet of timber is lost to all economic use. In our old growth stands out 
on the west coast the growth just about offsets the losses. 

Mr. Horan. Isn’t it at a point where it is deteriorating now? 

Mr. Cuirr. That is correct. In the old-growth stands on the west 
coast, Where we are not cutting but should be cutting, losses from 
insects and disease, fire, and other natural causes just about offset 
the growth, so you are not making any net growth on those areas. 

The fact that you do not cut the billion and a half feet of timber 
does not mean that you have got that much more to cut when you 
get around to it, because that is just going out of the picture each 
year, and to a certain extent the same thing is true even in our second 
growth. 

Second-growth stands also get to a point where they get stagnated 
and we start losing timber out of the stand. If it is not harvested 
and put to a beneficial use, we lose it. 

I think one of the big arguments for making full use of these national 
forests timber stands is to make them contribute just as much as we 
possibly can to the over-all economy of this country, and, in effect, 
we are losing 1,400,000,000 feet of timber every year in which we 
cut that much less than the sustained yield capacity. 

Mr. Wuirrren. That is a very fine statement. There is some real 
basis in fact for that. It still leaves the question as to where the 
funds can come from to provide personnel to handle it. 

That is a matter of opinion, and your opinion should be as good as 
anyone else’s, | am sure; but it is a matter of opinion as to just where 
you can draw the line as to personnel and how much will pay dividends. 

But you do say that the timber is growing and being damaged in 
certain areas, and that in your judgment 6 billion board feet a year 
could be the annual harvest from the national forests? 

Mr. Curr. That is correct, and ultimately it could be more than 
that. When we get.all of our stands into good productive growing 
condition, we can produce about 11 billion board feet a year, but it is 
yoing to take some time to convert our old growth stands over to fast, 
vigorous-growing young stands. 

Mr. ANbERSEN. Do you think that now we should harvest 6 billion 
board feet a year? 

Mr. Curr. Yes, sir; we should. 

Mr. Warts. Provided it is properly distributed. 

Mr. Curr. Yes, that is right; provided it is distributed over all of 
our working circles. ; 

Mr. Wuirren. Any further questions on that? 

Mr. Anpersen. I would like to ask this question, if I may, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes. 
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Mr. AnpEeRsEN. Mr. Watts, if it is so important for the sake of 
gradually growing up to that 6,000,000,000 board feet cut, that we 
do need an increase as requested here for gradually going up along 
that curve, is there not some way wherein the other activities of the 
Forest Service could be cut down in your request so that it would 
equalize this; in other words, to find this $1,083,000 for that purpose? 

I ask that question because to me it seems that this particular item, 
timber resources management, is the heart and soul of your entire work. 

It is where the money comes from for the taxpayers. Now, if you 
do need more money for that, could we not take 2 or 3 percent off the 
line and find the $1,083,000 without harming seriously any of the 
other activities of the Forest Service? 

Mr. Warts. The other biggest item is fire, and we can’t take it 
from fire. I mean there again we are asking for an increase. 

I have given a good deal of thought to the question you asked, 
Congressman, and frankly, I just can’t find a place where we could 
prudently finance these two increases by cutting down on other work. 
We have been diverting what we would like to use for some of the 
other things already. 

We are not giving the service that we ought to for such activities 
as recreation, wildlife, and grazing, and I just can’t find a place 
where you can carve off the sums to make up these increases that we 
are asking for. 


SANITATION AND CARE OF PUBLIC CAMPGROUNDS 


Mr. AnprERSEN. Well, take a look at item 5 on page 291 in your 
justifications. 

You ask for $652,900 for the item “Sanitation and care of public 
campgrounds.”’ 

Now, would it be a world-shaking event if you were to reduce that 
to $500,000 and then utilize the $152,000 saved there for the timber 
resource Management item? How much harm would that do, Mr. 
Watts? 

Mr. Warrs. I think it would be extremely difficult to do. We are 
in a very serious situation with that particular item. We have 
already reduced activities in that field through increased salaries and 
so on. Last summer the Public Health Service asked us to close 
down at least one of our main public campgrounds in California. 
We did. We found the situation a very serious menace to health, 
and we cannot close the national forests to that type of use. 

The least we can do on our campgrounds is to. give adequate 
sanitation. 

Mr. AnpeErRSEN. Is there not a prospect of justifying an increase in 
the charge to these people who go in and make use of public camp 
grounds, or do you think you charge them enough as it is? 

Mr. Warts. We are experimenting with a system af charges on the 
bigger camp grounds. Perhaps we should charge a bit more. 

We do not want to make the charge so large that we cause people to 
go somewhere else to camp. One purpose of those camp grounds is to 
keep people concentrated so they will not scatter out all over the 
forests and set them on fire. There are two possibilities of making 
recreational use finance itself. 
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One of them is the so-called Tackett bill, which has been introduced 
in the Congress, which would provide for taking a portion of the re- 
ceipts to finance this use. 

Another one is a proposal that Senator Watkins, of Utah, is studying. 
It would provide for handling recreation on the national forests 
through the use of stamps. Something along the idea back at the 
duck hunters stamps. You would buy a stamp for lets say a dollar 
and that would entitle you to use the recreational facilities on any 
national forest in the United States during the year. 

It has some possibilities. It would not be at all popular in this 
country, but we are giving consideration to it. At the request of one 
or more of the Senators we are drafting legislation to see whether 
such a plan would meet with favor. 


LUMBER PRICES 





Mr. ANDERSEN. One last question, Mr. Stigler, and then I am 
finished. In connection with trying to find additional income, 
Mr. Watts, do you think vou have your stumpage rates high enough? 

Mr. Warts. As a matter of fact, our stumpage rates are based on 
competitive bidding. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. You know as well as I do that the consumer pays an 
unmerciful price for the finished product. I just finished constructing 
two farm buildings back in Minnesota this past vear, and I was amazed 
at what I had to pay for my lumber, in comparison to previous years. 

I just wonder if sawmills out through the national forests are paying 
what they should for your stumpage. 

Mr. Warrs. I do not know that Iam enough of an economist to give 
youa reliable answer on that. When one considers the spread between 
the price of boards at the lumber yard and compares that to the 
stumpage price, I will say that the spread seems much bigger than it 
should. 

Mr. Anprersen. Has the retail price of lumber gone up more in 
proportion, say in the past 10 vears, than has the price of stumpage? 

Mr. Harper. It is the other way around. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Can you give me the figures as to that? 

Mr. Warts. We can give you figures on that. 

Mr. ANpERSEN. | wish vou would. 

Mr. Warts. Do vou have those figures with you? 

Mr. Mason. I think we had better supply them. 

Mr. ANpprseN. Will vou put that in the record at this point? 

Thank vou, Mr. Chairman. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

The following table compares the average value of all national forest timber cut, 
with Bureau of Labor Statisties index figures for wholesale lumber prices. Price 
indices for retail lumber are not available but it can be presumed that retail 
lumber prices parallel wholesale lumber price movements. It should be noted 
that the BLS index is for calendar vears and Forest Service stumpage prices are 
for fiscal years. 
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Comparison of national forest stumpage prices with BLS wholesale index of lumber 


prices 
ecintjncecirnasategaicichacetineabia i we 7, 
A verage 
Calendar year P pce y Lent | stumpage 
Calendar year Fiscal year | BLS index | agro Iprice national 
1926= 100 | 1996— 100 "ae a 
| 1926 = $2.83 
1940. 4K oe 97.5 | $2. 76 
1940 caaiies — . FEF iin asicnses ied 
1941. } 98.5 | 2.79 
1941 . ods pimigiels 122.5 ;..-. ee AS . 
1942 98.2 | 2.78 
1942 sa 132.5 _—~ dnt (le cdbadnat 
1943 129.6 | 3. 67 
1943 ; 141.4 . fied bak 
1044 150. 1 4, 25 
1944 “ee 153.3 
1945 146. 2 4.14 
1045 155. 1 ee w<- -- 
1946 148.7 4. 21 
1946 178. 4 : . 
1947 151.2 4.28 
1947 277.6 i Bee | 
1048 197.8 5. 60 
1948 313.0 " 
1949 271.7 | 7.69 
1949 ‘ 286. 0 ‘ 
1950 309.8 8.77 
1950 327.4 nak ocean 4 
1951 360.4 10. 20 
1051 ee ne eee: 
Ist half of 1952. -.-. 462.8 13.10 
| Estimates 
Nore.—Average stumpage prices in recent years are not directly comparable with those of 1940 because 
species and products which were not salable then are now being sold at prices of $4 to $5 per thousand. 
This tends to understate the averages in the later years. 


The feregoing teble materially understates the increase in national forest 
»retos because it does not reflect the changes in the quality of stumpage 
eut during the lest 10 vears. Prior to 1942, only good quality timber of preferred 
species was salable. Sinee then it has beeome possible to sell lower quality 
timber and less preferred species. In California for example practically all the 
national forest eut in 1941 was ponderosa or sugar pine (at an average sale price 
of $2.85 In 1951 only 58 pereent of the eut came from these two species (at an 
average price of $15.82, an inerease of 555 percent), 42 percent was white and 
Douglas-fir, species for which there was practically no market ten years ago. 

(A better indication of the increase in national forest stumpage rates as com- 
pared to lumber prices is shown by the following appraisal summaries for large 
long-term sale of ponderosa pine timber in eastern Oregon and California. The 
1941 and 1942 columns shows the values on which the timber was sold. The 1951 
column shows the values for the most recent reappraisal of the same timber. The 
stumpage rates under these contracts have been advanced by more than 1,000 
percent. In these representative cases stumpage rates advanced three times as 
rapidly as lumber prices during the last 10 vears. 






Comparison of results of actual sales, pond rosa pine im Oregon (from the original 
appraisal in 1941 and a reappraisal in 1951) 


aie 
1941 im ee 
Lumber selling value $26. 42 $96. 54 | 365, 4 
Stumpage price 2.75 30. 00 1, 090.9 


Ponderosa pine in California (from original appraisal, 1942, and areappraisal, 1961) 


049 : | Percent in- 
1942 1951 | crease 


Lumber selling value $25. 06 $93. 49 | 373 
Stumpage price ; 3. 00 32. 25 1, 075 
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Mr. Warrs. But this is correct: the retail price of lumber has gone 
up very much more than the retail price of other construction mate- 
rials. That is why I say that the spread between stumpage and the 
retail price seems to be bigger than it should be. 


RECREATION USE STAMP PROPOSAL 


Mr. Stricter. Mr. Watts, you made reference to the fact that you 
had under consideration the providing of a stamp similar to the 
present duck stamp which would be good for any of the recreational 
facilities in all of the parks. Is that for a specified time? 

You spoke as though it might be indefinite, and I wondered if that 
would be for a specified time. 

Mr. Warts. The legislation that we are thinking about would pro- 
vide for purchase of a new stamp each year, just as you buy a duck 
stamp every year. You would buy a recreational use stamp every 
year, and it would be good on any national forest in the United States. 

Mr. Sticier. In other words, a person could go there and if he 
wanted to, he could stay a week or a month if he so desired, for that 
price? 

Mr. Warts. We have restrictions on the length of time one may 
use an individual camp grounds in order to spread the use. Normally 
we would not allow a person to stay an indefinite period on a given 
camp ground. 

Mr. Stricter. That is the point I was trying to bring out. 


FOREST FIRE PRO'LECTION 


Mr. Wuirren. One other item of increase is for forest fire protec- 
tion, in which you ask a $370,000 increase. What is that for? 

Mr. Curr. Could I make a general statement, first, Mr. Chair- 
man? 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes. 

Mr. Curr. To begin with, to give you a background for it, this 
last fire season was one of the five most disastrous years we have had 
in the last 50 years of fire protection in the national forests. We 
suffered tremendous losses out on the Pacific coast and in the 
Southwest. 

It is estimated that over 1 billion board feet of timber, much of it 
high quality timber, worth somewhere in the neighborhood of $10,- 
000,000 on the stump, was killed, and we spent about $9,000,000 sup- 
pressing these fires. 

This is only part of the loss, of course, because there was serious 
damage to the watersheds and the young growth that we cannot place 
a value on yet, forage for livestock, and game and other losses, which 
probably equaled or exceeded the value of the timber itself. 

Now, there are two reasons, as we see it, for this heavy loss. First, 
there was a severe dought in the Southwest for the past 3 years. This 
drought extended into the Pacific Coast States last summer, and we 
were faced with perhaps the most critical fire situation that we have 
had for several decades. 

Secondly, in 1951 we had fewer personnel available for initial attack 
than we have had since Civilian Conservation Corps days. 
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I believe it is a fair statement to say that during the thirties we had 
fire weather conditions that were as critical as this year, but the losses 
were less because we were better prepared to take care of them. We 
had more manpower to take care of them. I have been trying to 
analyze just what the reasons for these losses are. 

We have had reviews of all of our larger fires trying to get at the 
question of what we could do to prevent the heavy expenditures and 
to keep the losses down. One of the factors that is operating against 
us is that inflation is cutting into our manpower. 

I have prepared a chart here showing the effect of inflation on the 
cost of running our fire outfit. This bar chart shows that in 1942 we 
could hire a lookout or fire guard for $120 for a month. Now, since 
that time, we have the 40-hour week and increases in wages. 

This chart gives a very good picture of what has happened to our 
fire-protection dollar. In 1942, $120 would hire a lookout or fire 
guard. In 1951 it takes $298 to hire the same person for a month. 

Mr. Wuirten. I do not say this to embarrass you, Mr. Cliff, but 
wouldn’t you say that the Government is living beyond its means and 
printing money faster than increasing its production? If we continue 
to do that as we are requested to make increases, the cure becomes the 
cause, does it not? 

Mr. Currr. | think it is a fact, that it is costing the Government 
more and more to do the same amount of work, because of inflation. 

Mr. Wurrren. Figured in terms of dollars. 

Mr. Currr. Figured in terms of dollars. The dollar just will not 
buy as much work as it did 10 years ago, and that is affecting this very 
important problem of fire protection which I am trying to illustrate. 

Well, what effect does that have on our manpower situation? As 
these costs have gone up, the number of men we can hire in our fire 
protection organization has gone down. This chart shows that in 
1941 we had enough money to put 10,000 fire prevention and control 
people on the payrolls. That is our fire crew, the men who do the 
detection and take initial action on fires. They might be likened to 
people hired by the city fire department. 

Through the process of inflation, and in spite of the fact that we 
have had some increases for this work, with the money we now have 
available in fiscal vear 1952, we can now hire 6,064 people. 

Mr. Wuirren. Does that have reference to individuals, or is that 
man-vears? 

Mr. Curr. No, that is positions. That is fire positions, and most 
of them are temporary positions hired just for the duration of the fire 
season. 

This horizontal line represents the level of manning that is needed 
to take care of this fire control business. That is calculated to be 
about 10,550 men. 

Mr. Wuirren. What have been the timber losses from fire during 
the last 10 years, estimated in the dollars of the day? 

Mr. Curr. I cannot give you that precisely, but I have a chart 
that would show the change and the cumulative effect. 

Mr. Wuirren. We will be glad to see that, and we will be glad to 
have it for the record. 

Mr. Roserts. There is on page 296 of the justifications a tabulation 
of the average volume of timber loss each year, 1906 to 1951. 
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Mr. Wuirren. That would probably be ample for our purposes. 
I would like to have this included in the record at this point. 
(The data referred to is as follows: ) 
| Average volume 
| of timber lost 
Period Type of organization and accessibility to fires | each vear 
| (feet board 
measure 
1906 to 1910 No formal fire organization and accessibility to fires very poor. | — 1, 492,000,000 
Pioneering period. | 
1911 to 1920 Beginning of organized protection, accessibility still poor. Strength | 576, 000, 000 
of force still weak | 
1921 to 1982 Improvement in organized protection and strength of forces to | 368, 000, 000 
attack fires, accessibility somewhat improved | 
1933 to 1941 | Period when 14,566 men available for detection and initial action 145, 000, 000 
on fires. Accessibility greatly improved during this period. | 
Numerous fire improvements such as lookout towers, telephone | 
lines, firemen ste tions constructed or repleced during this period. 
1944 to 1945 Most adequately financed period since elimination of emergency 72, 000, 000 
relief forces; 9,477 men financed for detection of and initial attack | 
on fires. Accessibility about the same as during the latter part | 
of the previous period. Fire-control plans, techniques, and tac- | 
| ties greatly improved. | 
1950 | Higher costs makes 1950 the least adequately financed year since 115, 000, 000 
| 1944. The strength of the initial action fire orgenization has | 
declined greatly since 1941. It dropped from a high of around 
| 14,000 men in the period 1933-41 to 9,477 men in 1944 and toa new | 
| low of 6,064 men during 1950 | 
1951 | The organization available for the detection of and initial action | 1 1,077,000, 000 
| on fires was less than in 1950 due to the rising costs of operations. | 
This lower efficiency resulting from lack of adequate initial action | 
forces, coupled with unfavorable weather conditions, is reflected 
in the increasing losses of resources that are occurring 
! Estimated. 
Mr. Wuirren. You may proceed. 
Mr. Currr. Just carrying forward this comparisor of the city fire 
: department, suppose we had a large city like Washington and we 
needed 1,000 men in the fire department to give adequate protection. 
That would represent this level. 
| If, through inflation or lack of funds or something else, the city 
had only 600 men. You can get along all right when everything 
is quiet and normal, but sooner or later you are going to get a fire 
situation in the city which will be disastrous, where somebody’s 
factory or warehouse or a lot of homes will burn. 
We are trying to do now a 10,000-man job with 6,000 men. That is 
what the inflationary trend has done to us, in spite of some increases 





that this committee has very appropriately and kindly given to us. 


(4 This chart also shows the effect of inflation on our fire-control 
12 ° ; x 
(4 dollar compared with the 1940 dollar. The 1940 dollar was de- 
F preciated by 16 percent by 1944, and in 1951 it has been depreciated 
F by 49 percent. The heavy black line indicates increases in our fire- 
\q control item. 
; ' ; 
Fr You have granted increases in the past, but the dollar today is 
buying us much less fire protection than we could buy in 1944, and 
it is going down and down. 
Mr. Wuirren. I would like to have those figures inserted in the 
record, too, in table form. 
i 


(The information requested is as follows:) 
Cost of employment has been rising 


Base pay rates have climbed steadily since 1940. The wage rates for lookouts 
and similar protection personnel who constitute the bulk of the Forest Service 
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fire-protection employees averaged $120 per month up to December 29, 1942; in 
1952 base pay for these people will be $229 per month on an average. 

During the period December 29, 1942 to June 30, 1945, base pay rates were 
subjected to an overtime rate of 21.6 percent. On July 1, 1945 the 40-hour week 
was established, which raised the pay rates by 60 percent if the same 7-day per 
week service was to be maintained. Fire service in forest protection cannot 
operate on a 40-hour week since fires are no respectors of days per week. How- 
ever, by careful management and by taking considerable calculated risks it was 
possible to limit overtime work to 8 hours per week for the bulk of the protection 
employees. 

The table following shows the impact of increased base pay rates and overtime 
on the funds appropriated for the employment of fire protection personnel: 


Cost per month 
including overtime 


Period (salary only) 
NS SEND acs De eee Seen ee Herne eee ee, eee $120 
Ian 8 an caine momen ace 146 
ee ee nw ewce 186 
OO a a i RAE eet Ree eae 213 
ee 9 8 ce cin ee is coe ea cn enue 248 
Sena nn RD I os ee iailenua 265 
Dee ee ieee we tessa mi 298 


Fire prevention and preparedness funds obligated by fiscal year and purchasing power 
based on the index value of the 1940 dollar 

The foregoing table and narrative shows how cost of employment has been rising. 
Equipment, materials, and supplies have also increased greatly since 1940. It 
takes about $190 in 1952 to purchase equipment and supplies costing but $100 in 
1940. 

Based on 40 percent of funds appropriated for protection being used to pay 
salaries of initial action protection personnel who are employed 6 days per week, 
32 percent for other employees who are not required to be on duty more than 5 
davs per week, and with 28 percent used for equipment and supplies costing almost 
100 percent more in 1951 than in 1940, the following table shows that increased 
appropriations have not kept pace with the increased cost of operations. 


Terms of pur- 
Fiscal year Expenditures Weight index chasing power 
| in 1940 dollar 





Percent | 
1940. das : ees, ees UY Y ere oe 
1944___. a" $6, 431,414 $4.0 | $5, 402, 000 
1945 5, 489, 505 | 81.6 | 4, 479, 000 
1946... : a 6, 518, 091 | 73.9 | 4, 817, 000 
1947___ eb fed ; 6, 741, 938 | 66.4 | 4, 476, 000 
1948___ : ss Pipes: Sa cal 7, 161, 172 | 57.2 | 4, 096, 000 
1949 __ ‘ ieee oe wanes 7, 714, 279 | 55.9 | 4, 312, 000 
1950 ALES Se : ‘ 7, 722, 410 52.2 4, 031, 000 
1951 7, 779, 840 | 50.9 | 3, 960, 000 


' 


Strength of the fire-protection force by years 


The strength of the protection force by years is influenced by the extent of funds 
available, the purchasing power of the dollar relating to wage rates and cost of 
supplies and equipment and to the availability of other forces. It will be noted 
that during the years 1934-41 protection forces available for fire protection were 
sufficient to meet the planned needs for fire protection which calls for a minimum 
of 10,500 men to be on duty during the height of the fire season. Following 1941 
strength of the protection force has declined to a level far below conservatively 
calculated needs. 
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| Civilian | 
Regularly | conservation | 
Fiscal vear financed forcesas- | Totalall 
cal } protection signed in | forces 
forces initial attack 


fire work 





1934... 10, 179 | 13, 513 
1935. 11, 232 14, 566 
1936 9, 301 12, 635 
1937 8, 950 | 13, 601 
1938... 5, 616 10, 530 
1939__. 7, 020 11, 934 
ae 7, 897 13, 074 
1941 ____ 5, 791 10, 705 
1942 - 2, 106 7, 722 
Petes hens wa 8, 775 
1944 9, 477 
1045 9, 301 
1946 7,195 
1947 6, 689 
1948 _._- delet 6, 000 
1949 : 6, 473 6, 473 
1950-51 6, 000 p 6, 000 


FIRE LOSSES 


Mr. Curr. This chart shows what is happening in the way of 
timber losses. This goes clear back to 1906-10, in the pioneering era 
of the Forest Service, when our losses were very high from the stand- 
point of timber volumes. 

The organization was gradually improved and intensified, and losses 
were reduced to a low point in 1942. Since that times losses have 
been coming up. This year, 1951—— 

Mr. Wuirten. Is that in board feet? 

Mr. Curr. We have it in board feet. About a billion board feet 
were lost this past year. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. What is a billion board feet worth in stumpage? 
What do vou get out of that normally? 

Mr. Curr. Between ten and fifteen million dollars. This vear, Mr. 
Andersen, we are selling our stumpage for an average of $13.10 a 
thousand. That is a Nation-wide average. In fiscal year 1951 the 
average stumpage price was $10.20. 

This chart shows what we are losing, in terms of dollar values. 
We have greater values to protect than ever before, and that is partly 
due to the increased value of our stumpage. The loss of timber and 
other values in 1951, represented by the blue bar, is estimated to be 
around $20,000,000. Some of that will be salvaged. 

We aim to salvage as much of this timber as we can through cutting. 
It has to be cut within the next year or two if we are going to get the 
greatest value out of it, and that, incidentally, Mr. Chairman, is 
another reason why we would like to have the increase in the timber 
management money. 

Mr. Wuirrten. Mr. Cliff, what disturbs this committee is the fact 
that it will cost us money to save it, and by the time we add that to 
other urgent demands, I don’t know what we can do about it. 

Mr. Curr. I think I appreciate what this committee is up against. 
I know that you sincerely are trying to make savings wherever they 
can be made. We know that you want to be fair about it. 

We want to present our case to you here in the best way we can, 
and to leave it up to you to make the decisions. We certainly appre- 
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ciate that you have a very difficult job in making the decisions that 
you have to make. 

Mr. Wuirren. Any questions, Mr. Stigler? 

Mr. Stricter. No questions. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Andersen? 

Mr. ANDERSEN. No further questions. 


HALOGETON RESEARCH 


Mr. Wuirren. I notice here an increase for research on halogeton 
of $31,397. What is the Forest Service’s interest in the work and 
how will you fit your work in with that of the Interior Department? 

Mr. Warts. Mr. Chairman, that is the research item, and Dr. 
Harper will handle it. 

Mr. Harper. Mr. Chairman, the research on halogeton will be 
done in the Department of Agriculture, and so far as 1 know would 
not be done in any respect in the Department of the Interior. They 
do, however, have a halogeton control item of something like $2,300,- 
000 for this year. I believe they are asking for money for continuation 
of that program next year. 

The research that the Forest Service would do on halogeton has 
been closely coordinated with the work that would be done by the 
Bureau of Plant Industry of the Department of Agriculture. 

We have for years been carrying on research in range management 
and reseeding, and there are certain phases of research in both grazing 
management and reseeding that we would do that are connec ted with 
the control of halogeton. 

The Bureau of Plant Industry has been working with plant Rotsons, 
and they have been working on the physiology of weeds and their 
response to herbicides. In a coordinated attack on methods to con- 
trol halogeton, it takes a program utilizing the various skills and spec- 
ialties, and that is why both the bureaus here in the Department of 
Agriculture are attacking this particular problem on halogeton. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. You sav the work in the Interior Department is 
purely control? 

Mr. Harper. Yes; that is right. 


COOPERATION IN FOREST RESEARCH 


Mr. Warrren. The committee did ask last vear that, in connection 
with forest and range management research, a study be made as to 
the possibility of having some of this work set up on a cooperative 
basis. Do you have any report to make at this time as to the possi- 
bilities in that field? 

It is the opinion of the committee that, so long as the Federal 
Government pays the entire cost, there are going to be lots of requests. 
Here again, if there can be local interest to the point of putting up 
cooperative funds, not only will you get more local interest and more 
local benefits, but the committee will have a vardstick to determine 
whether there is a real need in that area. 

Now I understand that in the State of Florida the committee and 
the Department went along with a plan to have a station there, and 
that a considerable part of the actual cost of operating that station will 
be from sources other than the Federal Government. 
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I wonder if you are ready to give us a report on that? 

Mr. Harper. Mr. Chairman, we have submitted a report to the 
committee in compliance with your request. Perhaps you may recall 
it. It is entitled “Cooperation in Forest Range Management Re- 
search,”’ which we submitted during the first part of January. 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes. 

Mr. Harpsr. I will be glad to summarize that report. 

Mr. Wurrren. I wish you would summarize that briefly. 

Mr. Harper. Yes. In making our study, we tried to carry this 
through in just as thorough a manner as we possibly could in the time 
we had available, and I think we did a rather thorough job on it. 

We gave consideration to the three questions which the committee 
asked. 

First, what are the conditions in each State with respect to coopera- 
tion on our research in forest and range management? 

Second, what measures would we recommend that would get the 
State and local sources to pay—or rather, participate more generally 
in that research? 

Third, what legislation would we recommend to give effect to 
these measures? 

Well, now, Mi. Chairman, with respect to that first question, what 
are the cooperative conditions in each State, our studies showed in 
all but 18 of the 48 States, the non-Federal research agencies and other 
sources that were putting in research outlays either equaled or ex- 
ceeded the Federal effort. 

We have a table in the report which shows that State by State. 
Now of the 18 States where the non-Federal research effort was less 
than the Federal, 6 of the States are in the West, large public-land 
States, and 12 are in the East, with 6 in the South and 6 in the North. 

In general, in the East where we found Jess non-Federal research 
effort than we did Federal, they are areas where our Federal research 
program had only recently been begun. We did notice this trend: 
After the Federal research program had gotten under way, there was 
a tendency for non-Federal research to develop and grow. 

In other words, somebody had to get in there to start the program, 
and once the program got under way, there was the tendency for 
non-Federal agencies to come in on the research program to help out. 

Now I have a chart here which shows nationally how the non- 
Federal and Federal research has developed over the vears. You will 
note here in 1940 that the bar on the left is the Federal and the one on 
the right is the non-Federal. 

The non-Federal outlay was less than the Federal, about 74 cents 
for each dollar of Federal. Over here in 1952 you will note that the 
non-Federal is more than the Federal, about $1.15 for each Federal 
dollar. 

In other words, the non-Federal is about $3 million annually now, 
and the Federal is about $3 million annually for forest and range 
management research. 

Mr. AnpErRSEN. If that is the case, Doctor, wouldn’t we be justified 
in cutting off 10 percent of your request for the Federal end, without 
‘doing too much damage? 

Mr. Harper. I think that is a good question, and that is a question 
that we have been asking ourselves. However, our answer to it is 
that we think that would be mighty poor business because a good bit 
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of the cooperation we are getting here is intimately tied in with the 
research effort that we are putting in. 

Mr. Wuirrten. Doctor, if you asked that question of yourself, 
would you answer it before you asked it? 

Mr. Harper. The reason I say we have asked ourselves that 
question is that you may recall last year at the hearings you asked us 
to undertake some research in the South, if we could possibly do it. 

Mr. Wuirten. In the Florida-type land area. 

Mr. Harper. Yes; and we did do some of that this year, and, of 
course, the only place where we could get money to finance it was by 
taking it from some of the other research projects that we had under 
way. We had some pretty disappointed cooperators where we had to 
take it away. : 

Mr. Wuirren. This started off as a very popular program with great 
plans for further and further expansion, and instead of money becom- 
ing more available, it is less available, and instead of getting to where 
there is a research unit in every county or State, it has gotten down to 
where the funds available have been less than enough to run the units 
that you have. 

Whether that is wise or unwise, I think it has been a case of yielding 
to a condition which faced us. I have been trying to see if through this 
cooperative means you could get enough money to do what you did in 
the Florida instance on a larger scale. 

The committee is aware that you have not had enough money to 
run these to the best advantage, but the outlook so far as Federal 
expenditures and financial problems are concerned, is that it is doubt- 
ful that you willhave. Wehave been seeking through this cooperative 
means to try to get funds from local sources to strengthen your present 
work, and thereby make it possible for you to carry your work to those 
areas that really need it and which you have not yet reached. 

I am sure you are aware that that is what we have been really 
seeking all the time. 

Mr. Harper. Yes, I am aware of that, Mr. Chairman, and I will 
say this: That I am thoroughly in sympathy and am thoroughly sold 
on cooperation in forest research. 

I think that is the only way to go about it, and I think the very 
fact that the non-Federal research has grown like it has, has been 
largely due to our policy out at these forest experiment stations in 
encouraging it. 

The reason we have been encouraging it, 6r reasons, are really two. 
One is that there has been so much of the research to do that we wanted 
to bring every available resource that we could find to bear on the 
problems, and secondly we discovered a long time ago that really the 
strongest research program is the cooperative one in which you have 
non-Federal and Federal agencies working together as a team. 

Mr. AnpersEN. Doctor, I notice that the State contribution 
roughly equals about one-half of the Federal in each case, does it not? 
This portion is independent research, is it not? 

Mr. Harper. Yes. 

Mr. AnprersEN. Will you explain the hatched portion? Is that 
State aid? 

Mr. Harper. No. I want to explain what that is. There are 
two classes of non-Federal research effort shown. 
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One is tied very closely to our program through mutual considera- 
tion of what that program will be and who will do what, when and 
how. The other part here is the research done by the non-Federal 
agencies without such mutual consideration of program objectives 
and as to what will be done. 

Our feeling is that there should be a substantial amount of inde- 
pendent research by non-Federal agencies just by the very nature of 
such agencies and the kind of problems that confront them. 

For example, some private company may have a problem of its own 
forestry operations which it wants solved. And this may not be the 
kind of problem that we would feel justified in including in our research 
program because of its local nature. We are glad to know what the 
outcome of the company’s research is, but we say the problem is such 
that we think the private company ought to work on it. 

Another example of non-Federal independent research effort would 
be at a forestry college where the research work is especially tailored to 
fit a graduate student’s need. It is one that would be of interest to us 
but it is not necessarily one which we would include in a joint research 
program. 

However, while there should be some independent research effort, 
there is more currently extant than would seem wise. There should 
be more attempt between Federal and non-Federal agencies to co- 
ordinate their research programs. 


MEASURES RECOMMENDED To IMPROVE COOPERATION 


Because of the need for more coordination of research effort, we have recom- 
mended in our report more systematic use of advisory committees. Where we 
have had advisory committees to help guide research programs, our experience 
has been good. Not only has there been close attention to coordination of re- 
search among Federal and non-Federal agencies, but such committees have also 
worked for a greater share of cooperation in the Federal program and for wider 
research participation by non-Federal groups. There is a particular need, I feel, 
for a forest and range research national advisory committee. Such an advisory 
committee would fit into the departmental research advisory committee system 
and should thus serve to give national balance to the efforts of all research agencies 
toward fuller coordination. 

A second recommendation includes the exercise of particular care to favor 
cooperative research when to do so would not only improve program balance 
but would also call for a maximum of non-Federal cooperative participation for 
needed work. 

A third recommendation is aimed at limited use of Federal payments in advance 
of actual work performed to State or local agencies in order to simplify cooperative 
procedures and to stimulate and make possible further research expenditures by 
these agencies on problems of mutual interest 

The above measures and suggested legislation regarding them are included in 
more detail in the report that has been submitted to the committee. 


Mr. Wuirrten. I believe we will ask that parts 1 and 2 of your report 
be made a part of the record. 
(The information is as follows: ) 


COOPERATION IN FoREST AND RANGE MANAGEMENT RESEARCH 


People are demanding vastly more information than ever before about forest 
and range management. ‘To answer their demands requires stepping up research 
efforts across the Nation. tesearch in forest and range management is the 
responsibility of a great many agencies—firstly, it is true, the Federal Govern- 
ment; but secondly and importantly the numerous State and private agencies 
that have a heavy stake in the United States forest and range economy. Here, 
clearly, is a job for cooperation. Are the various responsible groups carrying their 
shares of the load? If not, how may fuller sharing be encouraged? 
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It was against this background that the House Committee on Agricultural 
Appropriations, in the report on the Department of Agriculture bill for 1952, 
asked the Department for a special statement on the forest research program. 
The present report, based on surveys made in the summer and fall of 1951, is 
offered in response to that request by the committee. The report concerns forest 
and range management investigations, which the Department understands are 
the object of the committee’s special interest. Forest and range management 
investigations are taken to include the work of the Department’s Forest Service 
under that title, hereafter referred to as Federal activity. These investigations 
encompass the fields of timber, range, and watershed management and fire 
control. Also included in the report are the contributions made to the same 
field of research by non-Federal groups. 

The committee phrased its request to the Department in terms of three ques- 
tions on the cooperative aspects of the research program: 


First, what are the conditions in each State? 


The report will show that in 30 of the 48 States, non-Federal research outlays 
equal or exceed the Federal—that Nation-wide, the non-Federal groups spend 
15 percent more on research than does the Federal Government and are increasing 
their spendings much faster. This is a good showing for State and private effort. 
There are, however, some weak spots in effort and also in coordination of programs. 


Second, what action is necessary to get State and local contributions? 


To get more contributions where called for, and to improve coordination of 
programs, the report will offer three promising measures: (1) Administrative action 
to favor cooperative research, (2) the use of advisory committees in the interest 
of both coordination and cooperation, (3) cooperative aids to stimulate directly 
non-Federal effort. 


I. WHAT 18 THE SITUATION IN THE STATES? 


Non-Federal research outlays equal or exceed the Federal in most States.—Non- 
Federal outlays are substantially higher than Federal in 20 States, about the same 
in another 10. That leaves 18 States where non-Federal efforts are the lesser. 
Table 1 shows the details. Obviously State and private agencies in most parts 
of the country are bearing a very substantial share of the research load. 
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TABLE 1.—Federal and non-Federal expenditures for forest and range management 
investigations, by States, fiscal year 1952 


[Thousand dollars} 


Region and State Federal ! a al 1 c pe Federal 1| ,Non- |Compar- 


Region and State Federall ison? 





} 
North: South—Continued 
Connecticut 3.6 77.9 + Oklahoma 1.2 
Delaware 7.6 2.5 ~ South Carolina 53.9 = 
Illinois 45.4 86. 7 + Tennessee 6.0 - 
Indiana 16.5 §2. 8 + Texas 51.9 - 
Iowa 30.1 38.5 + Virginia 17.0 
Kentucky 10.8 8.9 = 
Maine 46.3 42.4 Total, South 857.6 709. 7 &3 
Maryland 23. 5 39.8 + > 
Massachusetts 12.5 43.3 + West 
Michigan 68.6 94.2 + Arizona 146.1 38.5 - 
Minnesota 65.0} 62.1 = California 303.9} 761.2) + 
Missouri 50. 2 21.9 _ Colorado 108. 5 87.6 - 
New Hampshire 35.9 19.8 + Idaho 120.4 79. 5 - 
New Jersey 53.5 18.3 - Kansas 3.4 35.6 - 
New York 53.5 124.1 . Montana 81.7 28. 6 - 
North Dakota 7.8 Nebraska 6.1 10.0 oe 
Ohio 45.0 70.9 + Nevada 30.8 26.0 
Pennsylvania 88.9 97.1 = New Mexico 78. 2 25. 7 - 
Rhode Island 1.1 5 Oregon 151.2 226. 6 a 
Vermont 26. 2 15.4 South Dakota 11.1 69.0 a 
West Virginia 44.4 39. 5 | Utah 105.0 121.8 + 
Wisconsin 53.4 5.3 Washineton 128.4 195.6 ~ 
W yoming 36. 2 42.9 + 
Total, North 789.8 (1,052.9 134 - —__—. 
Total, West 1, 321.0 1, 748.6 3 132 
South: = : 
Alabama 72.3 77.5 oa Total, United 
Arkansas. . - 80.0 96.0 + States 2,968.4 3,511.2 118 
Florida 04.5 82.8 - Alaska 50.7 
Georgia 151.5 75.5 — Puerto Rico 45.2 12.5 
Louisiana 83.6 79. 5 = i 
Mississippi 79. 6 46.3 - Grand total 43, 064.3 (3, 523.7 115 
North Carolina 92.1 122.1 + 


1 The total Forest Service appropriation for forest and range management investigations has been broken 
down—necessarily roughly —by States in proportion to estimated occurrence of problems under study. 
? Meaning and number of symbols are as follows: ; 
+ Non-Federal exceeds Federal (20 States). 
Non- Federal is less (18 States 
= Non-Federal is about the same (within 10 percent or $3,000) (10 Stat 
3 Percent 
‘ This is the total appropriated for this activity for fiscal year 1952. The total, including proposed sup- 
plemental for pay act costs, is $3,249.0. 


The figures quoted here are for fiscal vear 1952. The national total of Federal 
contributions is exact, but the estimates of contributions in each State are only 
rough approximations, because the Federal research program is not organized by 
States, but by regions and interstate areas (problem areas) where forest and range 
problems are uniform. Research outlays had to be allocated to States arbitrarily 
in proportion to the oecurrence of the problems under study in each problem area. 
Included under non-Federal expenditures are the research outlays of 35 forestry 
schools, most of the State agricultural experiment stations, conservation depart- 
ments and foundations in many of the States, and hundreds of industrial groups 
and business firms. The forestry schools and agricultural experiment stations 
contribute by far the greatest share of non-Federal outlays. 

The 18 States where non-Federal efforts are comparatively small are distributed 
6 each in the North, South, and West. For many of these States, there are good 
reasons why the State and private outlays are low. For example, some of those 
in the North are smaller States with little forest land and a lagging interest in 
forest management. In the South, much of the Federal program is relatively 
new and its full stimulating effect upon non-Federal effort has only begun to be 
felt. Inthe West, all six deficient States are major public-land States, the Federal 
Government owning six- to nine-tenths of the forest and range land and thus 
necessarily having the greatest stake in research. Indeed, the Federal Govern- 
ment has certain research responsibilities for which it should not be dependent 
on others. These responsibilities relate not only to the Federal lands, but also 
to many of the public values of private forest and range lands. 
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However, the fact remains that the above 18 States—most of them important 
forest and range States—are one major front where efforts need to be pushed 
to win more non-Federal interest and to get greater research contributions from 
the State and private groups. 

In about 10 of the States, both Federal and non-Federal expenditures are 
markedly low. In these States neither group is attacking the research problems 
in anywhere near an adequate manner. Both need to increase their outlays. 
Increases undertaken by the Federal Government should be administered in 
such a way that the greatest possible State and private contributions will be 
drawn into needed lines of research under the new programs, and so that the 
efforts of all agencies will be coordinated. 

Regional and national comparisons, too, show generally high non-Federal outlays.— 
In fiscal year 1952, non-Federal groups are spending an estimated $3.5 million 
on forest and range management research in the United States, Alaska, and 
Puerto Rico—15 percent more than the $3.1 million Federal appropriation. In 
the Northern States the State and private agencies are spending $1.34 for every 
dollar the Federal Government puts out. In the West, they spend $1.32 per 
Federal dollar. Only in the South do the State and private agencies contribute 
less to the research program than the Federal Government; they contribute 83 
cents per Federal dollar 

The outlays reported here are only those of the annual or recurrent type—for 
salaries of research staffs, rental of laboratory and office space, and other such 
operating items. They do not include the substantial investments in experi- 
mental tracts of land, permanent improvements, and other capital items essential 
to much of the research program. These capital contributions to research, 
though not additive to the recurrent outlays, need to be recognized in judging 
amounts of effort. For example, private industries, universities, and other groups 
have contributed an aggregate of $5.7 million worth of land and other facilities 
for the free use of the Forest Service in cooperative research. More than half of 
these facilities are in the South. In areas where no satisfactory Federal forest or 
range lands are available for experimental tracts, donated lands may spell the 
difference between having and not having a research program. Furthermore, 
such donations usually carry with them advantageous cooperative arrangements 
for operating and administering the lands as well as for doing the actual research. 

Non-Federal research efforts have been growing rapidly.—Only a decade ago, the 
Federal research dollar was met by but 74 cents of non-Federal outlays, as against 
today’s $1.15. Obviously the present is a period not merely of aggressive demands 
for research, but also of aggressive action among the state and private groups, who 
are backing their belief in research with their own dollars. 

For the country as a whole, the 1952 non-Federal research expenditure of $3.5 
million represents nearly a five-fold jump from 1940's outlay of less than $800,000 
(table 2). During this same period Federal contributions trebled. Since 1949, 
with Federal appropriations remaining relatively unchanged, non-Federal re- 
search—as a whole—has continued to grow. The continued growth of non- 
Federal research has occurred, in total, in all major regions of the country, but 
most notably in the South, even though non-Federal effort has not yet come up to 
the level of the Federal in this region. Here are the percentages of increase from 
1949 to 1952: 


oO ae . i a i eh NI a I Ea a 22 
a I ee a ed 55 
EES eR a Sere beeen oor eed re ee eR mene Seer Heer pe ae tee 42 

ES Ee ae eee ee ee See eee SL ee 37 


TaBLeE 2.—Trends in Federal and non-Federal research exnenditures in the United 
States, Alaska, and Puerto Rico, 1940-52 


[Thousand dollars] 














Fiscal year | Federal |Non-Federal| Total 
SEN I LE... tical cha See 765.8 1,794.3 
en ee RS MLS ATES: 2 936.8 2, 575.1 5,511.9 
(Ea ki Sg SRA MMR aaa 3, 039.6 3,222. 0 6, 261.6 
1952___ 3, 064.3 3, 523.7 6, 588.0 
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However, certain States have failed to follow the rising trends in non-Federal 
research. ‘Three States, indeed, show significant losses of non-Federal effort 
between 1949 and 1952, and an additional group of some 20 States shows little 
change. Thus the favorable trends in State and private research effort are all 
concentrated in about half of the States, while the other half represent some real 
needs for action to stimulate the non-Federal contributions. 

Cooperative and independent non-Federal efforts are now about equal——Of the 
1952 non-Federal expenditure of $3.5 million, 47 percent is being spent cooperative- 
ly with the Forest Service, 53 percent independently. By cooperative research is 
meant research planned and organized jointly by the Forest Service and non- 
Federal agencies, with mutual agreement on what the program will be, how the 
work will be done, and how the financial load will be shared. In cooperative re- 
search some problems are attacked jointly, the cooperators merging their facilities 
and personnel; other problems are divided into segments for individual attack, 
each cooperator working on his assigned segment under correlated arrangements. 
Independent research, on the other hand, is that done without mutual agreement 
on program and joint planning of procedures. 

Independent effort has its place in the research scheme. A good deal of inde- 
pendent research involves no duplication because different agencies so often have 
different research responsibilities. Thus the State and private groups may 
concentrate upon highly localized problems or upon special problems in applied 
research such as fall outside the scope of the Forest Service program. But even— 
where some duplication is involved, independence of research effort can have 
desirable results. Where two agencies make separate approaches to the same 
problem, they often develop new ideas that would not otherwise be forthcoming. 
And they make valuable cross-checks on their research findings. Some of the best 
research work is done under the stimulus of independence. Consequently a fair 
amount of independent effort in the research program is desirable and should be 
encouraged. 

Nevertheless, cooperation must be our main goal in research. The research 
job is too big and too pressing to warrant any but efficient use of our limited 
research resources. The 53 percent of non-Federal effort now going into independ- 
ent research is considered too high. What methods can be used for bringing the 
research agencies together so that they may coordinate their programs and transfer 
more of their efforts from the independent to the cooperative bracket? 

Apparently the advantages of cooperation are widely recognized. Certainly 
cooperation has taken some long steps forward in recent years. A decade ago, 
little more than a fourth of the non-Federal outlays were for cooperative research, 
as compared with nearly a half today. Put differently, independent non-Federal 
research effort has increased since 1940 nearly 34 times, but cooperative effort has 
increased 74% times (table 3). In the 3 years from 1949 to 1952, cooperative 
research similarly led the van in each major region of the country except the South. 


TABLE 3.—Trends in non-Federal cooperative and independent research expenditures 
in the United States, Alaska, and Puerto Rico, 1940-1952 


(Thousands of dollars] 


Fiscal year Cooperative Independent Total 
lee ea to lel 33k ee MAL | 215.8 550.0 | 765.8 
Re eet aR oe i cusetaddbndeabsneveucibe ate | 1, 190.1 1, 385.0 | 2, 575.1 
eect ah aaa dt hie pine dented inenngatis baci taba tb tet | 1, 387.5 1, 834. 5 | 3, 222.0 
ih A Sebel PST a AS Ra ee aR Swe --- 1, 639. 2 1, 884. 5 | 3, 523.7 





Substantially more cooperation is already it sight.—Some of this cooperation was 
revealed in the course of the surveys made during the summer and fall of 1951. 
Potential cooperators (including agencies already cooperating) were asked whether 
they would contribute now, in money or in kind, to any of the various lines of 
research that were being done or that might be undertaken by the Forest Service. 
Many of the responses were favorable. 

State and private groups over the Nation expressed willingness to contribute 
somewhat more than $100,000 of new money for cooperative research. They 
also indicated an interest in making substantial capital contributions to the 
Forest Service program. The only strings attached to this potential cooperation 
were that it would involve agreed-upon new lines of research in problem areas 
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where programs were already under way. This kind of potential cooperation is 
the sort of backlog that has helped to keep non-Federal research effort on the 
upswing in recent years. 

In addition, further cooperation can be stimulated provided that Federal 
leadership and participation can be made available. This is particularly true in 
areas where state and local contributions substantially exceed the Federal. The 
total amount indicated as available under these terms was some $300,000, con- 
tingent on approximately $500,000 of new Federal outlays. However, $250,000 
of these cooperative funds would require only about $150,000 of Federal money 
to call them forth. It is apparent that solely from the point of view of Federal 
financing, the potential cooperation immediately available varies widely in its 
desirability, and some of it is highly attractive. 

One weakness of the potential cooperation revealed in this survey is that little 
of it lies in those States where non-Federal effort needs strengthening. And only 
a small part of it is offered for starting new research programs in the areas of the 
country that are not now being covered at all. The great share of the potential 
cooperation is offered in the States—and indeed by those very agencies—that are 
already contributing the most to the research program. 

Again, most of the immediate potential cooperation lies in fields of research, 
such as timber management, that are already receiving attention. Little of it 
lies in the neglected fields such as watershed management and fire control. Thus 
the potential cooperation cannot very well be used to improve program balance. 

Finally, the potential cooperation that requires new Federal contributions 
presents special difficulties. So much of the Federal program is already conducted 
cooperatively and so much of the remainder is committed to critical lines of work, 
that appropriations cannot be shifted to win new cooperation without the risk of 
seriously disturbing program balance or existing cooperative relationships. In 
fiscal year 1952 the Forest Service withdrew $60,000 from going research and re- 
allotted it to new projects where $57,000 in non-Federal cooperative funds were 
available. This effort to stimulate cooperation may well have been carried too 
far, for it was made at the serious cost of interrupted effort. 

What, then, is the role of potential cooperation in strengthening the research 
program? The potential cooperation now at hand has marked limitations. But 
surely, with more adequate means for stimulating and coordinating the interests 
of research agencies, other cooperation can be discovered’ and developed which 
will escape these limitations—which will help improve program balance while 
enlarging the research effort. 


2. WHAT ACTION IS CALLED FOR? 


The review of conditions in the States has shown that, by and large, the various 
responsible groups are carrying their shares of the research load. However, the 
review has also shown that in certain particulars the research effort is weak and in 
certain respects it is poorly coordinated. Toward attacking these problems, the 
Department proposes to try three promising approaches. 

The first approach is administrative action to favor coo pe rative research. -By this is 
meant the exercise of particular care that new or released Federal funds are put 
into those lines of research that will not only improve program balance but also 
call forth a maximum of non-Federal cooperative contributions for needed work. 
The approach is especially well adapted to areas and to lines of research where 
both Federal and non-Federal efforts are below par. 

The second approach is the use of advisory committees.— Made up of leaders in 
forest and range land conservation and related fields, such committees, in their 
appraisal of Forest Service research programs, would consider also the research 
programs of all other agencies involved. The committees, through advice and 
recommendations, would work for better coordination between Federal and non- 
Federal efforts, for a greater share of cooperation in the Federal program, and for 
wider research participation by non-Federal groups. Thus they would serve as a 
point of attack upon all the various weaknesses of the present program in the 
States. Three sorts of advisory committees are recommended—problem-area, 
regional, and national: 


Problem-area advisory committees have been used for some years to help guide 


forest and range management research programs in the basie research areas. The 
experience in those areas where committees have been used has been so encourag- 
ing that the Department proposes to extend the advisory-committee system to all 


problem areas. In the United States, Alaska and Puertu Rico there are now 61 
problem areas with active research programs. 
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The scope of an advisory committee in a typical problem area—the Inland 
Empire Problem Area in Washington, Idaho and Montana—might be discussed 
as anexample. Here are a variety of agencies doing research at some 28 different 
loeations, of which 3 are experimental forests. A forestry school has a program 
of studies on its school forest supplemented by basic work in the university 
laboratories. Part of this research is cooperative with the Forest Service. In 
another State, the agricultural experiment station is working with the Forest 
Service both at their headquarters and in the field on timber- and range-manage- 
ment studies; while the State college is working independently on some related 
problems. Two lumber companies are investigating timber-management meas- 
ures on their own lands. The Forest Service is cooperating with several small 
farmers, a large livestock producer, a small lumber company, and several public 
groups in studies important to these classes of landowner, and is doing additional 
research on two Federal experimental forests and on numerous plots on national 
forest land. The function of the problem-area advisory committee is to encourage 
these agencies to come together most effectively on the best possible research 
program for the area, and to help bring in more agencies and more effort as needed 
to do the job. 

Regional advisory committees would have functions similar to those of the 
problem-area committees. However, the sphere of each committee would be an 
entire forest and range experiment station territory. There are 11 such terrirories 
in the United States with active programs. Thus the committees would neces- 
sarily consider more general situations and problems and exert their influence 
along broader lines than would the problem-area committees. One of their 
important interests would be program balance, particularly as between timber, 
range, and watershed management research. Of course, coordination would still 
be their main advisory responsibility. Operating on the regional level, they 
would be in a position to influence the activities of State groups as well as the local 
and Federal. 

The national advisory committee would have the broadest funetions. It 
would fit into the departmental research advisory committee system and should 
this serve to give national balance to the efforts of all research agencies toward 
fuller coordination. 

The third approach is cooperative aids to encourage directly non-Federal effort. 
By cooperative aids is meant Federal payments to State or local agencies, publie 
or private, to stimulate and make possible further researeh expenditures bv these 
agencies on problems of mutual interest. Cooperative aids are envisaged as a 
special device for limited use, at least during the trial years. They would serve 
particularly well to build up non-Federal contributions in specialized fields of re- 
search for which the non-Federal agencies had outstanding facilities or skills. 
For example, members of university faculties who have the skills and facilities for 
high-grade research sometimes lack sufficient money for materials or travel or 


part-time assistants. As a result of cooperative aids to provide the extra money 
needed, skills would be enlisted that without this program would go to other 
efforts. And non-Federal cooperative contributions would be increased, often 


by several times the amount of the cooperative aid. 

In its study of cooperative-aid possibilities, the Department considered also 
various alternatives which would involve States matching Federal funds dollar 
for dollar. The matching principle as apptied to forest and range research was 
rejected for three reasons. First, it would tend to aggravate the imbalance in 
total research outlavs that now exists from State to State by concentrating Federal 
contributions in those States most easily able to mateh the Federal funds. Second, 
it would make more difficult a proper program balance anong subject-natter 
fields, by tending to slight those, sueh as watershed manage nent and certain fun- 
damental studies, in which the public interest is broad and there is less individual 
interest. Third, the matching principle runs counter to the needs of forest and 
range-management research in that the Federal responsibility in some States is 
clearly greater than State and local responsibilities, and henee cannot be dis- 
charged under a matching formula. 


PROBLEMS, AND PROGRESS IN RANGE RESEARCH 


Mr. Harper. I should like to add a few remarks about our range 
research and then, subsequently, to comment on problems and progress 
in solving them in forest management, in forest products, and in forest 
resource surveys. 

94651—52—pt. 1—_—-42 
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There is a general need to increase the production of forage on public 
and private range lands because of high requirements for meat, hides, 
and wool. This poses some big problems for research since much of 
our range land is in a depleted condition and has thus lost a lot of its 
grazing capacity. We are faced with a job of developing appropriate 
range rehabilitation measures for a wide variety of soils and other 
conditions. Not only is the forage production very low on millions 
of acres for the support of livestock, but it is also too low to be effective 
for watershed protection. Accordingly, there also is need for rehabili- 
tation measures to protect watershed values. Furthermore, I should 
state that we are faced with problems of developing suitable grazing 
practices that will maintain ranges already in good forage and water- 
shed condition, and yet permit the use of such ranges for the maximum 
allowable production of meat and other livestock products. 

In our range research we have made some real progress in developing 
grazing practices for some of our range forage types. Under such 
practices, some of the depleted areas are being restored and main- 
tained through more uniform and well-managed grazing. Some areas, 
however, have been so depleted through past use that their restoration 
will probably have to be brought about through reseeding and other 
rehabilitation measures. In some of our grazing management experi- 
ments some of these areas have shown results that would indicate 
that their restoration through natural reseeding would take an unduly 
long time even though all grazing use were excluded. 

Ways in which depleted areas can be reseeded constitute an impor- 
tant part of our range research. Our studies to date have furnished 
guides on which grasses to seed, how to prepare the area for the 
reseeding, etc. Based on the finding of such research there has been 
about 8 million acres of range lands successfully reseeded in the West. 
There still remains, however, some 70 million acres in need of reseeding 
and for much of this area we still do not have as yet reliable and work- 
able reseeding practices. 

Another critical problem on which we have been carrying on research 
concerns ways of getting rid of mesquite, juniper, chaparral, and other 
noxious plants that have invaded the range lands and are cutting 
down their capacity to produce forage. The spread of noxious plants 
often follows overgrazing or poor grazing practices. Once in pos- 
session of the soil, such plants prevent the natural recovery of desirable 
range forage plants even under complete exclusion of grazing. The 
problem is to get rid of the noxious plants by digging, pulling, burning, 
poisoning, or otherwise. Our research on control of mesquite is an 
example of noxious-plant control and what we have been able to 
develop concerning it to date. Our experiments under the semiarid 
conditions of Arizona show that the mesquite can be poisoned by the 
use of Diesel oil injected at the base of the tree. The treatment costs 
$5 to $10 per acre, depending upon the density of the mesquite, and 
the elimination of the mesquite permits the treated range land to 
vield four or five times as much grass after the short space of 3 years. 
This past vear we have been doing some research on airplane spraying 
of 2-4 5 T in an attempt to develop cheaper control methods for 
mesquite. This research looks very promising but it is too early yet to 
tell how effective the airplane spraying will be. Should it be effective, 
the cost of control will be only a fraction of the previous method and 
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the adoption of the control practice would become much more 
widespread. 

Keeping poisonous plants under control is another one of the prob- 
lems on which we have been conducting research. We have been 
able, for example, to work out fairly successful control methods for 
such poisonous range plants as larkspur, deathcamas, waterhemlock, 
sneezeweed, and klamathweed. While these poisonous plants still 
constitute a problem in range management, enough has been learned 
about them, I think, to prevent serious livestock losses. Currently 
the most aggressive poisonous plant which is on the rampage is haloge- 
ton. This is a weed that seeds prolificly. Where range lands have 
been depleted and soils exposed, the seeds of the weed find a favorable 
seedbed. This poisonous plant was first discovered in Nevada in 
1934. At first it did not appear to be spreading very rapidly, but 
recently it is reported to have spread over some 2 million acres of 
range land and it is now reported in six of the Western States. Our 
studies so far, initiated several years ago, on a limited scale in Nevada, 
show that the seeding of crested and intermediate wheatgrass effec- 
tively controls halogeton on certain types of ranges. Our studies have 
also shown that where a good stand of grass occupies the soil, haloge- 
ton will not invade. Unfortunately, halogeton occurs on many dry 
desert sites where suitable and adaptable methods for successful re- 
seeding are yet unknown and we need to learn how to control haloge- 
ton in such areas, as well as how to graze livestock on infested areas 
with minimum losses. 


FOREST MANAGEMENT RESEARCH 


Much of our forest research deals with growing the needed timber to 
meet our country’s forest-products requirements. The need for doub- 
ling our annual saw-timber growth from our 460 million acres of com- 
mercial forest land during the next 25 years, in order to meet estimated 
wood requirements in 1975, was outlined by Mr. Watts in his opening 
statement. My purpose in emphasizing it here is that the problems 
of increasing the annual saw-timber growth has particular relation to 
our research in developing more intensive forest-management prac- 
tices and it also has a significant bearing on the direction and progress 
of our work in forest products and in forest surveys. 

In our research to improve forest-management and _ protection 
practices, we are finding that one of the effective means of building 
up our timber stands for more rapid growth is by timber-stand im- 
provement. This involves removing worthless growth in order to 
improve the composition and quality of the remaining timber stand. 
In some places, as a result of stand-improvement research and the ap- 
plication of findings, the growth rate of desirable trees is being 
increased up to 200 percent. We need to intensify and extend this 
type of research as rapidly as possible to all forest types and timber 
species. 

Another way of increasing growth of our timber is to plant at a 
faster rate the 70 million acres of idle and understocked forest lands 
that our forest survey has revealed throughout the country. We have 
the knowledge to plant the easy sites with a high degree of success, 
although there is much room yet to reduce costs. We still have not 
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discovered very effective and economical ways of planting the tough, 
brushy, and dry sandy sites. We need to do more concentrated 
research on this phase of the problem. I want also to call attention 
to our tree breeding and seed-source studies and the fact that they 
show promise of eventually providing much faster growing trees 
available for commercial planting. 

The heart of the problem of increasing growth rate is one of proper 
cutting and logging practices, along with good fire protection and 
practices to minimize the losses from insects and disease. I should 
point out also that cutting and logging practices must, of course, be 
made consistent with sound principles of protection of watershed 
values. We are currently at work on the manifold problems involved 
in cutting and logging practices on experimental forests representing 
some of our important forest types. On some of the older experi- 
mental forests our research is showing annual saw-timber yields of 
500 board-feet or more per acre on the better producing sites. We 
believe that with further development of intensive management 
practices we can increase these vields even more. On the poorer soils 
the yields are not so great but we are developing practices that im- 
prove the growth rates of the timber and, even more important, provide 
effective forest cover for watershed protection. 


RESEARCH IN FOREST PRODUCTS 


I wish to point out that the job of developing and getting applica- 
tion of more intensive forest management will be contingent to a large 
extent upon improved and more intensive utilization practices. We 
need to utilize more of the cull and poor quality material in our forests, 
as well as the wood now being wasted in logging and manufacture. 
To do so would not only take the strain off the better and faster grow- 
ing timber but also will encourage the practice of good forestry because 
it will be more profitable. 

The work of our Forest Products Laboratory in developing pulping 
processes is greatly broadening the use of low-quality hardwoods for 
pulpwood. About 40 percent of the recent expansion of the pulp- 
manufacturing plants will be based on the use of the relatively more 
abundant low-quality hardwoods. 

Other developments at our Forest Products Laboratory include 
ways of using low-quality wood and wood waste for manufacture of 
wood sugars from which can be made molasses, yeast, and alcohol. 
While this work is still largely in the experimental and _ pilot-plant 
stage the results are nevertheless encouraging and point up the pos- 
sibilities of chemically converting low-quality wood into many different 
products. 

Still further developments in forest-products research which have a 
bearing on increasing the growth rate of our timber is the refinement 
of specifications of lumber and lumber products for various end uses. 
For example, our Forest Products Laboratory is developing a wood 
specification manual for use of the Armed Forces in purchasing, 
storing, and using lumber for its various purposes. This development 
should not only direct more of the little-used species into military use, 
but also it should result in greater economy. This development will 
also help take the strain off the better and faster-growing timber. 
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FOREST SURVEY 


I also want to state the importance of keeping up our forest- 
resource surveys. These surveys establish the basic facts with respect 
to growth and drain of our forests and indicate the trends. They 
furnish the statistical and related data from which national policies 
of both public and private agencies are formulated relative to forestry 
programs and industrial developments. They also provide the basic 
data helpful to the planning of programs on a regional and local basis. 
Most of the industry expansions and modifications, particularly of 
those industries requiring large volumes of wood to meet their mill 
requirements are done after careful scrutiny of our forest survey data. 
Our forest experiment stations get upward of a thousand letters and 
more a year asking for supplemental information or for interpretation 
of forest-survey data to fit specific needs. It will be particularly 
important during the critical period ahead of increasing timber re- 
quirements for defense and related civilian use, of changing utiliza- 
‘tion standards, and of progress in more intensive forest management 
to keep abreast of the timber growth and drain relationship. We 
can do this only through keeping up a steady effort in our forest- 
resource surveys. 

Mr. Wurrren. Another major item that I think perhaps we should 
have oral discussion on here is the “State and private forestry co- 
operation.” 


STATE AND Private Forestry CoorpeERATION 


Amounts available for obligation 


1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate $10, 750, 000 $10, 793, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases $8, OOC 
ry Obligations incurred 10, 798, 000 10, 748, 000 
Comparative transfer from 
“Forest fire cooperation, Department of Agriculture’ $9, 482, 958 
“Farm and other private forestry cooperation, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’’ 1, 323, 98 
Total obligations 1€, 806, 941 10, 748, 000 10, 793. 000 
Obligations by activities 
Description 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
Direct obligations 
1, Cooperation in forest fire control $9, 482, 932 $9, 449, 500 | $9, 455, 500 
2. Cooperation in forest tree planting 4141, 457 447, 061 | 447, O61 
3. Cooperation in forest management and processing 627, 555 633, 904 633, 904 
4. Cooperation in farm forestry extension 104, 023 107, 835 107, 835 
5. General forestry assistance 150, 473 159, 700 154. 700 
6. Obligations under reimbursements from non-Federal 
sources z i 5} 
Total direct obligations 10, 806, 491 10, 798, 000 10, 793 


, 000 
Obligations payable out of reimbursements from other accounts 


1, Cooperation in forest fire contro] 2h 
3. Cooperation in forest management and processing 424 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts 450 


Total obligations 10, 806, 941 10, 798, 000 10. 793, 000 
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Obligations by objects 





























Object classification | 1951 actual | | 1952 estimate 1953 estimate 
Total number of permanent positions___......_..._._._-_- Nie. 179 | 166 166 
Full-time equivalent of all other peatiiema. wowinewncceennecanceel 8 | 7 7 
Average number of all employees... --..-_.._-.-- 5 ; 144 140 140 
————— 
Average salaries and grades: | 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary _- SOP eee eke Li elated $5, 034 | $5, 618 | $5, 625 
Average grade. ‘ j GS-7.9 | GS-8.1 | GS-8.1 
Ungraded positions: “Average salary _- $6225 Peleke | $4, 923 | $5, 186 | $5, 186 
Direct Obligations pi SLE Para ie 
01 Personal services: | 
Permanent positions__--_- 7 | $684, 743 $716, 534 | $716, 534 
Part-time and temporary positions | 17, 006 | 17, 635 17, 635 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base : Fle ee ee | 1, 805 | 1, 805 
Payment above basic rates... ___-- née : 228 | 330 | 
Total personal services___........---- bebe ie 701, 977 736, 304 | 736, 304 
02 Travel. ‘ a ae 51,000 | 56, 808 55, 808 
03 Transportation of things. ee s | 15, 111 12, 500 12, 500 
04 Communication services _- bs , : ; | 2, 043 2, 100 2, 100 
05 Rents and utility services... ___.__. 10, 122 3, 900 3, 900 
06 Printing and reproduction. -_---_..-.----- . 57, 406 55, 310 52, 310 
07 Other contractual services . ’ } 15, 725 | 15, 500 15, 500 
Services performed by other agencies | 27, 243 16, 500 16, 500 
08 Supplies and materials Satie’ aie | 21, 083 21, 500 20, 500 
09 Equipment... : ‘ } 6, 842 | 4, 300 4, 300 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. __- Leal 9, 898, 176 | 9, 873, 343 9, 873, 343 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities. . -_-- } SS ERE MCRL K 
15 Taxes and assessments___........_-- 112 285 | 285 
eee __| 10, 806, 865 10, 798, 350 | 10, 793, 350 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence - Bee | 374 350 | 350 
Total direct obligations._______- 10, 806, 491 | 10, 798, 000 10, 793, 000 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts | as ae 
02 Travel 387 * 
08 Supplies and mate rials ~ 63 
Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts | 450 
Total obligations sdaetiiandaciaie 10, 806, 941 “10, 798, 000 , 10, 793, 000 


Analysis of expenditures 


1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year ae ee $939, 200 
Obligations incurred during the year $10, 798, 000 10. 793, 000 
: 10, 798, 000 | 1, 732, 200 

Deduct unliquidated obligations, end of year er 3 939, 200° 967, 000 
Total expenditures____- Or fs 3 9, 858, 800. 10, 765, 200 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: j “ 
Out of current authorizations. - : ' Ne bedi akiie 9, 815, 000 | 9, 854, 000 
Out of prior authorizations : RE, elds A Er. 907, 000 
Out of anticipated 1952 supplemental for pay increases __- sain pecaiecite aa 43, 800 | 4, 200 








Mr. Wuirren. Another major item that I think we should have 
oral discussion on here is the ‘State and private forestry cooperation.” 

I would like to insert in the record pages 342, and 344 to 347 of the 
justifications. 

(The data referred to is as follows:) 
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State and private forestry cooperation 


I IN $10, 750, 000 
Anticipated pay adjustment supplemental______________________ 48, 000 
ra a cs wend igual 10, 798, 000 
EN SERS CESSES Oe eens 8 10, 793, 000 
Decrease (due to partial absorption of pay adjustment costs) _ — 5, 000 


Project statement 





| ; AES ce ne 
| 


Decrease 




















ee 95 1952 (esti- | (pay ad- | 1953 (esti 
Project | 1951 mated) | justment mated) 
| | jabsorption) 
1, Cooperation ca momeet Ds Genteel... 5... on cesta | $9, 482, 932 | $9, 449, 500 | __ _...| $9, 449, 500 
2. Cooperation in forest tree planting , e 441, 447,061 |_- Dias 447, 061 
3. Cooperation in forest management and processing . - 627, 555 | SR f adacede j 633, 904 
4, Cooperation in farm forestry extension __--_-.-- | 104, 023 | 107, 835 | 107, 835 
5, General forestry assistance een. Gli eae saws 150, 473 159, 700 | —$5, 000° | 154, 700 
OS Se eS 140 10, 798, 000 | 5,000 | 10, 793, 000 
Unobligated balance _____- deat bese aaee 26, 360 |_._- Pa ee ae 
Total pay adjustment 8 aaa pet Pais: rane (54, 492} [+508]! (55, 000} 
Total available or estimate _- .---} 10,832,800 | 10, 798, 000 —5,000 | 10, 793, 000 
Transfer to ‘‘Salaries and expenses, F orest Service” __- +30, 800 eee | 
Transferred in 1952 estimates from ‘Salaries and ex- } 
penses, Forest Service’’ as —67, 800 | | 
Reduction pursuant to sec, 1214__- te +4, 200 | 
Anticipated pay adjustment suppleme a ae | ; —48, 000 
Total appropriation or estimate_..........____- 10, 800, 000 | 10, 750, 000 





Sratus oF PRoGRAM 
Current activities 

This program, for the most part carried on in cooperation with the States, 
encourages private timber growing through assistance in preventing and sup- 
pressing forest fires, reforestation of denuded areas, good management of wood- 
lands, and farm forestry extension work. 

The program centers on forest land in private ownership although to a minor 
degree it includes State-owned lands and Federal jands under long-term lease to 
the States. These privately owned lands comprise three-fourths of the Nation’s 
commercial forest area. They are the most productive and accessible forest 
lands and from them comes 90 percent of all timber cut. The program further 
centers on small forest properties in private ownership because (1) 76 percent of 
the private commercial forest acreage is in small holdings averaging only about 
62 acres each, (2) the small-owner group includes 99 percent of all private forest 
owners, and (3) present cutting practices are poorest on these small properties 
and their owners do not have the technical knowledge or skills necessary to put 
their woodlands in productive condition. 

Recent progress and trends 


Cooperation in forest fire control.—The States continued to increase their acreages 
of State and private lands placed under organized cooperative protection from 
wild fires. For the calendar year 1950 this increase amounted to 3.4 million 
acres. 

The southern States experienced a very serious forest fire season. Man- 
caused fires increased by 21,000 over the previous year. Much of this was due to 
the long, dry seasons when burning conditions were extreme. For the Nation as 
a whole less than 1 percent of the acreage of State and private lands protected was 
burned while on the unprotected areas it is estimated that over 17 percent burned. 

Law enforcement is progressing as shown by an increase of prosecutions, 6,880 


‘in 1949, 7,304 in 1950. Over 90 percent of the prosecutions resulted in con- 


victions. 

Although the Federal appropriation for this work in fiscal year 1951 was 
slightly more than in fiscal year 1950, the State and private agencies during the 
fiscal year 1951 increased their expenditures by more than $334 million. (See 
table attached for comparison of Federal and State and private expenditures.) 
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The Federal Civil Defense Administration has officially included the protection of 
all wild lands from fire as part of the Nation-wide civil defense program. During 
the year, State and Federal protection agencies completed a comprehensive study 
and report on wild land protection needs in time of a national emergency. 

Other examples of recent cooperative progress: 

(a) Steady progress in reducing average size fires—35 acres in 1950. 

(b) Increased activity in training crew leaders and fire fighters. 

(ec) Preparation of better fire plans, manuals, and cooperative protection ar- 
rangements. 


(d) Increased procurement of mechanical line building equipment and radio 
equipment. 

(e) Intensification of Nation-wide (Smokey Bear) and local fire-prevention 
programs designed to reduce the number of man-caused fires. 

(f) Enactment of stronger State fire-control legislation. 

(g) Increased activities by States in the enforcement of State fire laws. 

Cooperation in forest tree planting (Forest Service).—The tree-planting job in this 
Nation is a big one. Over 60,000,000 acres of denuded and poorly stocked forest 
land in private ownership can be made productive once more if planted. Low-cost 
planting stock grown in State-operated nurseries has proved a powerful stimulant 
in getting the many small owners to plant more of their idle acres. The avail- 
ability of tree-planting machines in constantly increasing numbers makes the 
job easier and cheaper for the landowner. 

In fiscal year 1951 the 41 cooperating States and 2 Territories distributed 
about 292,000,000 seedlings—enough to plant about 300,000 acres. The States 
contributed about $1,500,000 to the cost of growing and distributing the trees. 
The Federal share was $442,000. In addition to providing the land for planting, 
the private owners invested, in terms of part of the cost of the seedlings and the 
planting costs, at least four times the public expenditure. 

Cooperation in forest management and processing (Ferest Service).—An adequate 
forest resource is indispensable. The hard core of this Nation’s forest-resource 
problem is the present unproductive condition of small forest holdings. These 
aggregate three-fourths of the total privately owned forest acreage and more than 
half of all forest land, public and private, in the country. They are held in more 
than 4 million individual small ownerships. Less than 5 percent of these small 
forests are now in good productive condition. 

Experience shows conclusively that many of these small-forest owners must have 
individual on-the-ground technical assistance and direction if the downward 
trend in forest productiveness is to be reversed. This assistance is an essential! 
complement to mass educational efforts. The 243 service foresters employed 
cooperatively by Federal and State forest services are beginning to make sub- 
stantial progress in helping landowners make these forests productive again. 
In fiscal vear 1951 they got 25,352 small woodland owners headed toward useful 
forest production, a total of 2,558,000 acres. At the end of the year there was a 
backlog of 4,718 requests for help which could not be reached. 

Cooperation in farm forestry extension (Extension Service).—In line with the 
Agricultural Extension Service philosophy to help farmers help themselves, the 
extension foresters carry on an educational program among farmers through 
county agricultural agents. The farm forestry extension program includes 
woodland management, harvesting, marketing, and utilization of forest products; 
tree planting for future forest crops, erosion control, protection to farmsteads, 
crops, livestock, and soil; wood preservation; production of maple sirup and 
naval stores; fire prevention and control; wildiife conservation; and forestry 
projects for rural youth. 

Special emphasis is being placed on the field of wood preservation, on sawmill 
short courses, and on tree planting. 

(a) The Idaho Extension Service advises that savings to farmers of the State 
by following recommended treating practices will total $383,000 per year for 
fence posts alone. 

(b) Sawmill short courses conducted in Illinois, Missouri, West Virginia, 
Washington, and Wisconsin have effected substantial savings to farmers and to 
small sawmill operators through improved sawing methods, log grading, and better 
utilization, all of which aid in the defense program. 

(c) In Georgia, 150 planting machines were purchased by the Fulton National 
Bank and other banks in the State, and were made available to farmers, free of 
charge, through county agricultural agents. Plans are being made to increase 
tree nursery production during the next 5-year period to 100,000,000 seedlings 
per year (treble the present production), which means Georgia is looking forward 
to a long-time sound investment and the farmers will benefit thereby. 
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While this extension forestry program was intended to be on a 50-50 cooperative 
basis with the States, the States are financing more than half the cost, the ratio 
being about one-third Federal to two-thirds State. 

General forestry assistance (Forest Service).—As the major Federal agency deal- 
ing with forestry, the Forrest Service gets thousands of inquiries and requests 
from the general public for information on forestry matters. Most of the in- 
quiries from private consulting foresters, State foresters, professional forestry 
schools, industrial foresters, and from other Federal departments are highly tech- 
nical and ordinarily the information or technical advice needed is not available 
anywhere else. Much of this requested assistance is given by field technicians 
of the Service and involves numerous field surveys, consultations, ete. Also in- 
cluded in this item is administration of nearly 500,000 acres of federally owned 
forest land under long-term lease to the States. 


State allotments and expenditures for cooperation in forest fire control 














State and Federal State and Federal 
private allot- private allot- 
State funds ex- | ments, State funds ex- | ments, 
pended, fiscal ves pended, dink? wear 
fiscal year sca Pi ar fiscal year — fs ar 
1951 1053 1951 1962 
Alabama $675, 688 New Jersey 
Arkansas 544, 389 New Mexico 
California 6, 499, 906 ; New York 
Colorado 53, 636 20, 714 North Carolina 
Connecticut 96, 116 45,594 Ohio 
Delaware 12, 736 12,555 Oklahoma 
Florida 1, 234, 815 524,218 Oregon 
Georgia 1, 190, 625 31,125 | Pennsylvania 
Hawaii 5, 867 4.185 Rhode Island 
Idaho 258, 985 132,551 | Seuth Carolina ‘ 
Illinois 49, 845 25,000 | South Dakota 25, 000 
Indiana 102, 669 53,834. Tennessee 164, 113 
lowa 17, 736 25,000 Texas 156, 849 
Kentucky : 93, 287 | Utah 25, 000 
Louisiana 273,948 | Vermont 25, 000 
Maine 208,423 Virginia 196, 110 
Maryland 1 92,404 Washington 603, O72 
Massachusetts 292, 127 105,998 | West Virginia 272,07 152, 020 
Michigan 1, 045, 313 401,426 | Wisconsin 800, 602 306, 593 
Minnesota 572, 102 249,925 | Administration, inspection, 
Mississippi 796, 442 241, 524 prevention, and special 
Missouri 189, 746 services to States 475, 500 
Montana 13% ( 71, 262 - 
Nevada 20, 277 25, 000 Grand total. __-._- 24, 163,877 | 9, 423, 500 
New Hampshire 157, 799 64, 569 


Mr. Wuirren. Mr. McArdle, I believe you are asking substantially 
for the same amount next year as you did this year. 

Mr. McArpte. Mr. Chairman, this is a group of items as the 
committee well knows, which deals with private forest lands and 
concerns assistance to the States in giving protection to these lands 
and in helping the owners rehabilitate them and build them up so they 
‘an be really productive. Since there is no increased request this 
year, it may be best if I simply give you a very brief progress report. 


COOPERATION IN FOREST FIRE CONTROL 


First, in cooperation with the States in preventing and controlling 
forest fires. During the last year the States added 3}; million acres to 
the protected area, bringing the total under protection to 361 million 
acres. Also, during the year and despite bad fire weather in some 
parts of the country, the amount burned over on the protected area 
was held to less than 1 percent. On the unprotected area about 18 
percent burned. 
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I think the committee will be interested to know also that the 
States increased their expenditures for this work by $3.8 million, so 
that the half-million dollars which this committee allowed a year ago 
has brought fruit. However, I do not think the Federal appropria- 
tion is entirely responsible for this increase in State expenditures 
because the cost of doing the fire-protection job has increased greatly, 
and the slack had to be taken up somewhere. 

On the unfavorable side, 1 believe the committee should know that 
we still have 66 million acres that are not protected. This map will 
show you the general location of those areas that are not now pro- 
tected but should be. This protection will be provided as rapidly as 
we can in spite of increasing costs. As you know, in the last 5 or 6 
vears about 60 million acres have been added to the protected area. 
Some times that has been at the expense of areas that were getting 
protection where we had to spread out a little thinner. 

You will also be glad to know, I think, that the States not only 
have increased their expenditures but have been very successful in 
getting the counties to contribute money for fire protection. Private- 
Jand owners also contribute actual cash and services under the direc- 
tion of the State agencies. Private contributions under State super- 
vision last year amounted to somewhat over $2 million. The Federal 
contribution to this work is now 28 percent of the total expenditure. 
Are there any questions on this first item? 

Mr. Wuirren. Do you find an increasing awareness on the part 
of the States for the need to protect timber? 

Mr. McArpte. We do, and I think the evidence of that is in their 
willingness to put actual cash and services into the program. 

Mr. Wurrren. That is a pretty good test; is it not? 

Mr. McArp te. | think it is. 

Mr. Anprrsen. Mr. McArdle, this falls right im with my line of 
thought on the previous item which we discussed on this research 
as to the possibilities of the States gradually putting in more money 
in comparison to that put up by the Federal Government. 

Now seemingly here you are not asking for any increase, and yet it 
seems like the States and others are doing a pretty good job of putting 
in money on their own; does it not? You say we pay 28 percent a 
year, that is the Federal Government? 

Mr. McArpte. That is correct. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is not a flat contract to pay 28 percent? 

Mr. McArp.e. No, but that is what it amounts to. I think I 
would be doing the committee a disservice if I did not again emphasize 
that map which shows that there is a considerable job to be done. 
We did not start with a job 100 percent accomplished. We have 
been working toward that 100 percent. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I think this shows a splendid spirit of cooperation, 
generally speaking. 1 would like to see some better spirit in connec- 
tion with many of the other items we have discussed, and so perhaps 
take part of the load off the Federal Treasury. 

Mr. McArp te. In fairness to the other items though, Mr. Andersen, 
I should say that this particular work has an appeal, an urgency, that 
may not be always apparent in the others. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Yes, I will grant that. When they see their prop- 
erty go up in smoke, it does have very urgent appeal to guard against 
any such possibility in the future? 
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Mr. McArp.z. And I do not want to indicate here that I am 
endorsing the idea that the Federal Government should not share in 
this at all, because I think it is the Federal money which has made it 
possible in large measure to do what we are talking about here. For 
example, it has been possible to help some States get started. It has 
been possible to help other States that are not able at the moment to 
make their full contribution to get into the picture. 

Mr. Wuirren. Could you give us what the State payment for this 
was 10 or 15 years ago at the outset of your program? When did your 
program start? 

Mr. McArp tz. This program really started with the enactment of 
the Weeks law in 1911, but began on a more comprehensive basis in 
1924 with the Clark-McNary Act. In 1911 the States were con- 
tributing $220,565. This last fiscal year the States expended $24.2 
million. 

Mr. Wuirten. The Federal job has been a good one of getting them 
interested to the point that they have constantly increased the per- 
centage of the total they are putting up, have they not? 

Mr. McArop.z. I think that is exactly true. 

Mr. Wurrren. Go ahead sir. 


COOPERATION IN FOREST TREE PLANTING 


Mr. McArpte. A second major aspect of this cooperation with the 
States and private landowners is the project in forestry planting. We 
said here a year or so ago that if the Federal contribution to this 
work could be increased, we thought that it would result in a very 
large increase in State and private contributions to it. We also said 
that it would take a little while to see that come into being. We are 
glad to be able to report now that results are really beginning to 
show up. 

In the last fiscal year, 1951, we produced and planted in this coun- 
try more trees than we ever have at any time in the past. We planted 
twice as much as in fiscal 1950. State expenditures increased about 
$1 million over fiscal 1950. But, again, to give the committee both 
sides of the picture, we have an enormous area which is not going to 
be made productive unless it is planted, and at the rate we are going 
I think we are planting only about one-third of what should be planted 
each year in order to get the job done in say 20 years or some reason- 
able period such as that. To me the most encouraging feature is that 
if the States could get help in producing more trees, the people now 
are willing to plant them. 


COOPERATION IN FOREST MANAGEMENT AND PROCESSING 


A third major aspect of this whole work is cooperation with the 
States and private landowners in getting better forest management 
right out in the woods. Now we come to a part of the story that we 
have told the committee so often that you know it as well as we do. 
We have said that if this country is going to get the wood that it needs, 
we must look to private land, because so much of our forest land is in 
private hands, and particularly, we are going to have to look to the 
forest holdings that are in small ownerships, because there is where the 
bulk of the private lands are. 
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Mr. AnpreRSEN. Can you tell me, Mr. McArdle, how much was the: 
timber cut this year in billions of board feet outside of the 4,700 ,000,000 
board feet that came out of the national forests? Have you any figures 
to show total cut? 

Mr. Warrts. The total cut, as I gave in my opening statement, was 
37 billion. That was the commercial cut. 

Mr. ANpersEN. 37 billion board feet? 

Mr. Warts. Yes, of which 4.7 or 4.8 came from the national forests. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. So the much greater portion then does come from 
private ownership; does it not? 

Mr. Warts. Yes. 

Mr. McArpue. As I say, we have concentrated, the Federal and 
State public agencies, in helping the smaller landowners because there 
is where the bulk of the private forest land is, and there is where the 
need for better forest management is. Somewhat over three-fourths 
of all of these small holdings are in very poor shape now. The owners 
do not handle the land so that they really produce timber continuously, 
and it is quite a different picture from that of the larger holdings where 
forest management is getting better all the time. 

I think we have had very good success in working with these 
smaller landowners. It takes time. It seems like a slow job, but it 
is very encouraging to see the small owner begin practicing better 
forestry and more productive management of hisland. One discourag- 
ing feature is that whereas in order to at least get around to all of these 
small owners once in the next 15 or 20 vears we should be seeing about 
200,000 a year, the best we have been able to do so far is about 25,000 
a vear. 

COOPERATION IN FARM FORESTRY EXTENSION 


Another major aspect of this cooperative program is handled by 
the extension service in cooperation with the State colleges. The 
farm forestry extension work is an educational program designed to 
help farmers help themselves. It is an essential complement to the 
work with small-forest owners that I have just described. Here 
again, at present the States are more than carrying their share of the 
load financially. The Federal Government contributes about one- 
third of the cost and the States contribute two-thirds. 

I could go on further, Mr. Chairman, but that is a rather brief 
picture of this whole group of subjects. 

Mr. Wuirten. Mr. Stigler. 

Mr. Sriater. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Andersen. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. No, thank you. 


ACQUISITION OF LANDS FOR NATIONAL Forests, Weeks Acr 


Amounts availabl te mn sastees 





1 
| 1951 actual | 1952 estimate| 1953 estimate 


a p PEE ANE se ee eee? MIE ASE Sl: 





Appronvriation or estimate. | $271, 000 | $75, 000 








$75, 000 
Transferred to ‘‘Salaries and e xpense Ss, = orest Serv ice,”’ timber | 
sale activity, pursuant to 5 U, 8, C, 572 ne | —21,000 | 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate - - 4 | 250, 000° 75, 000 | 75, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings =a | ok; 496 | et oe 
Obligations incurred i 248, 504 | 75, 000 | 75, 000 
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Obligations by activities 


Acquisition of lands for national forests: 
| LE eee eds aS 
Pe62......- 
ee 


Obligations by objects 
Object classification 1951 actual | 1952 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions 7 4 
Full time equivalent of all other positions 3 1 
Average number of all employees 9 4 


Average Salaries and grades 
General schedule grades: 
Average Salary $4, 386 
Average grade GS-46.7 





01 Personal services 


Permanent positions $25, 605 $15, 139 
Part-time and temporary positions 4, 1660 1, 40 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 5S 
Total personal services 29, 771 16, 597 
02 Travel 2.712 1,675 
04 Communication services 35 5 
07 Other contractual! services 79 30 
OS Supplies and materials 2, 193 1, 300 
09 Equipment SIS 170 
10 Lands and structures 212, 8&3 55, 213 
15 Taxes and assessments 17 
Subtotal 248, 508 75, 000 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence { 
Obligations incurred 248, 504 75, OOO 
ljnalysis of expenditures 
1951 actual 1952 estimate 
Unliquidated obligations, start of year $364, 101 $371, 377 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years 29 
Obligations incurred during the year 248, 504 75, 000 
612, 634 446, 377 
Deduct 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year 371,377 256, 627 
Obligated balance carried to certified claims account 15, 109 
Total expenditures 226, 148 189, 750 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations 59, 323 18, 750 
Out of prior authorizations 166, 825 171, 000 


$248, 504 
75, 000 
75, 000 


1953 estimate 


16, 813 
1, 675 

30 
1, 300 


170 
54, 997 


r a 
7A, OO 


75. O00 


1953 estimate 


$256, 627 


ACQUISITION OF LANDS FOR NATIONAL Forests, SUPERIOR NATI 


ForEST 


Amounts available for obligation 


1951 actual | 1952estimate 


Appropriation or estimate $150, 000 $125, 000 | 
Prior year balance available : 8, 424 82, 002 | 
| 
Total available for obligation 158, 424 207, 002 
Balance available in subsequent year —82, 002 
Obligations incurred . | 76, 422 267, 002 


1953 e 


1 


75, 000 


331, 627 


18, 750 
12, 500 


ONAL 


st 


$1 


imate 


50, 000 


150, 000 


50, 000 
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Obligations by activities 


Acquisition of forest land, Superior National Forest, Minn.: 
. Se d ; 
1952 


1953 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1951 actual 


Total number of permanent positions ] 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 1 
Average number of all employees l 


Average salaries and grades: 

General schedule grades: 
Average salary $5, 350 
Average grade GS-9.0 


01 Personal services 
Permanent positions $4, 599 
Part-time and temporary positions 819 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 


Total personal services 5, 418 
02 Travel we 
07 Other contractual services 145 
O08 Supplies and material bed 
09 Equipment 20 
10 Lands and structures : 70, 827 
15 Taxes and assessments 12 


Obligations incurred 76, 422 


Analysis of expenditures 


1951 actual 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year 


$50, 596 
Obligations incurred during the year 


76, 422 


127, O18 
Deduct unliquidated obligations, end of year 41,651 | 
Total expenditures 85, 367 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: 

Out of current authorizations ) 


> 5,367 (4 
Out of prior authorizations j Od, O06 \ 


ACQUISITION OF LANDS From NationaL For 


Amounts available for obligation 


! 
| 1951 actual 


Appropriation or estimate ‘ rat 


I $137, 838 | 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings 


| —73, 380 
Obligations incurred 


64, 458 | 





$76, 422 


eae 


1952 estimate 


$7, 040 


GS-12.0 


$7, 028 | 


97 | 


7,055 
20 
150 
300 
20 


199, 447 | 


207, 002 


150, 000 


1953 estimate 


$7, 040 
GS-12.0 


150 
300 
20 
142, 433 


150, 000 





1952 estimate 


$41, 651 
207, 002 
248, 653 
81, 653 
167, 000 
65, 000 
102, 000 


est Ree 


| 1952 estimate 


1953 estimate 
$81, 653 
150, 000 
653 
653 








75, 000 
81, 000 


‘EIPTS 


1953 estimate 





$141, 680 


| 


$141, 680 





141, 680 


141, 680 








7 
3 
5 
q 
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Obligations by activities 


Description 





1. Uinta and Wasatch National Forests (Utah only) $6, 460 
2. Cache National Forest (Utah only) ‘ite 6, 995 
3. San Bernardino-Cleveland National Forests (Riverside 
County, Calif., only) : Ane ee 10, 000 
4. Nevada-Toiyabe National Forests (Nevada) ______. 9, S68 
5. Angeles National Forest (California) 16, 800 
6. Cleveland National Forest (San Diego County, Calif., 
only) : 
7. Sequoia National Forest (California) - -- cia a 14, 340 
Obligations incurred. ase Gsdbainal 64, 458 
Obligations by objects 
Object classification 1951 actual 
Total number of permanent positions ; a 2 
Average number of all employees. . -- 2 
Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary ; $7, 100 
Average grade ; Sictisiaan GS-11.5 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions ‘ a $13, 053 
Part-time and temporary positions : 186 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week bas« 
Total personal services ; aetuals : 13, 239 
02 Travel , . : ; ee: 728 
03 Transportation of things pacaniteews ss l 
04 Communication services 18 
07 Other contractual services ~ an 79 
0S Supplies and materials Sa iomueitlaab 936 
09 Equipment meee 358 
10 Lands and structures 49, 184 
15 Taxes and assessments 3 
Subtotal : ‘ " nbcieorae 64, 546 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence : ; ; SS 
Obligations incurred ‘ ‘ : Siu inet 64, 458 


Analysis of expenditures 


1951 actual 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year. 


$80, 782 
Obligations incurred during the year 


64, 458 


145, 240 

Deduct 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year_-_.._-- na 37, 140 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years mig 6 
Total expenditures.__- 


108, 094 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations. .............- 


27, 318 
Out of prior authorizations______- 


80, 776 


$39, 830 
10, 000 
22, 000 
10, 000 
20, 000 


5, 000 
34, 850 


141, 680 


1952 estimate 


$7, 290 
GS-11.5 
$13, 2 

108 
2s 

13, 390 

825 
15 
105 
970 
180 
125, 893 

141, 680 

141, 680 


1952 estimate 
$57, 140 
141, 680 
L178, S20 
60, SSO 
117, 940 


80, 800 
37, 140 








1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 


$39, 830 
10, 000 


22, 000 
10, 000 
20, 000 


5, 000 
34, 850 


141, 680 


1953 estimate 


$7, 290 
GS-11.5 


141, 680 


141, 680 


1953 estimate 


$60, SSO 
141, 680 





131, 680 


70, 800 
60, SSO 
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Mr. Wuirren. Now we come to the acquisition of lands for national 
forests. [I would like to insert in the record pages 333 to 336 and 
pages 338 to 341 of the justifications. 

(The data referred to is as follows:) 


Acquisition of lands for national forests, Weeks Act 


Appropriation act, 1952__ 


leg ik katte sens oa vis mo ee ROO 
Budget estimate, 1953 


ae ‘ s2s22e5%6 “FE; OO8 


Change P pel = 
Project statement 
— . 1952 (esti- 1953 (esti- 
” 95 
Project 1951 mated) mated) 
Acquisition of land for national forests $248, 504 $75, 000 $75, 000 
Unobligated balance 1, 496 vas 
Total pay adjustment costs - [1, 200} [1,350] 
Total available or estimate 250, 000 75, 000 75, 000 
Transferred to ‘Salaries and expenses, Forest Service” +21, 000 
Reduction pursuant to see, 1214 +29, 000 
Total appropriation or estimate 300, 000 75, 000 


SravTus OF PROGRAM 


This appropriation is provided to acquire lands for the protection of the water- 
sheds of navigable streams and for the production of timber under the provisions 
of the Weeks law of March 1, 1911 (36 Stat. 961), as amended by the acts of 
June 7, 1924 (48 Stat. 654), and March 3, 1925 (43 Stat. 1215). 

There are now 78 national forest and purchase units, situated in 32 States and 
Puerto Rico, within which acquisition of lands under the above acts has been 
approved by the National Forest Reservation Commission and in which lands 
still remain to be aequired. All but a few of these units are east of the Great 
Plains. 

Purchase work under the above acts was initiated in 1911 in the Appalachian 
region and New England, and has sinee been extended farther throughout the 
eastern United States. In all but 5 of the 40 fiscal vears, 1911 to 1951, appropria- 
tions or allotments through executive action have been made available for land 
acquisition. 

Within the aforesaid purchase units 22,763,406 acres have been acquired and 
23,315,643 acres of land chiefly valuable for forestry and watershed purposes still 
remain to be acquired. 

Basie purpose of this program is to conserve and build up the soil and timber 
resources and improve the watersheds. It is an essential part of the Nation’s 
over-all program to minimize floods, prevent soil erosion, and provide adequate 
timber and water for the future. Forestry is essentially a long-time enterprise 
and action to assure ample timber supplies must be taken well ahead of actual 
needs. 

The unacquired lands in these purchase units are, in large measure, principally 
valuable for timber growing or for watershed protection. Many of them have 
been heavily logged, unwisely cultivated, or otherwise impaired. Most of them 
should be in public ownership to assure that they will be so managed as to con- 
tribute optimum benefits to streamflow regulation and timber production. 

Dispersed public ownership leads to higher unit costs of protecting and managing 
the Government lands. It also decreases the effectiveness of good management 
practices on such lands, sinee the intervening private areas remain subject to 
overcutting, unwise cultivation, overgrazing, or other detrimental practices. 

There are usually available each year numerous “key” tracts of small size, 
and an occasional large tract of special importance from a public standpoint. As 
an example of the latter, in the fiseal year 1950 Middlebury College in Vermont 
offered to sell 9,500 acres located in the center of the Green Mountain National 
Forest. The tract contained about 24 million feet of stumpage much of which is 
in need of cutting. 
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Utilization of this stumpage is needed for national-defense purposes and for 
stabilizing of local mills. The stumpage can be logged most efficiently in econnec- 
tion with adjacent national forest stumpage. About 25 percent of this tract 
was acquired with fiscal year 1951 funds. Acquisition of the remainder when 
possible will facilitate and expedite cutting of the stumpage in an efficient and 
economical manner. 

The following tabulation shows the status of the existing purchase units as of 
June 30, 1951, and the progress expected in fiscal year 1952: 


Not to be 


Gross area : 
‘ acquired 


Acquirable 


icres Acres Acres 


Purchase units as of June 30, 1951 (78). __- 53, 131, 360 7, 052, 311 46, 079, 049 
Total acreage under national forest administration and ap- | 
proved for acquisition as of June 30, 1951- E ebbaies 22, 763, 406 
Balance to be acquired as of June 30, 1951 to complete 
purchase units. - | 23, 315, 643 
Estimated purchases during fiscal ye: ar 1952 10, 000 
Balance estimated to be acquired as of June 30, 1952 23, 305, 643 


It is estimated that the fiscal year 1952 appropriation will permit purchase of 
about 10,000 acres. Purchases will be in presently approved units and will be 
properties of special desirability that will consolidate existing Government owner- 
ship in the interest of economical management of the national forests. 


Acquisition of lands for national forests, Superior National Forest 


Appropriation act, 1952__ , pads _--.-... $125, 000 
Budget estimate, 1953 ; ee a _ 150, 000 


Increase (for purchase of land pursuant to Public Law 733, 
Ie RN oe ne tem nnwe ny ----, +26, 000 
Note.— Although an increase in direct appropriation is requested for this item in 1953, it is estimated that 


there will actually be a decrease of $57,002 on an available funds basis because of the ave tilability of a prior 
year balance of $82,002 in the fiscal year 1952. 


Project statement (on an available funds basis) 





, . 1952 (esti- Increase or 1953 (esti- 
>r - ‘ 
Project 1951 mated decrease mated) 
Acquisition of lands for national forests, Supe- 
rior National Forest, Minn $76, 422 $207, 002 — $57, 002 $150, 000 
Total pay adjustment costs [640] [640] 
Total available or estimate 76, 422 207, 002 —57, 002 150, 000 
Prior year balance available ‘ —8, 424 82, 002 
Balance available in subsequent year | +82, 002 
Total appropriation or estimate ; 150, 000 125, 000 





Stratus oF PrRoGRAM 


This appropriation provides for the purchase of lands within the Superior 
National Forest, Minn., pursuant to the special authorization of Congress con- 
tained in Public Law 733 approved June 22, 1948. 

Public Law 733 was passed to preserve the wilderness conditions of a part of 
the Superior National Forest in Minnesota. It specifies an area in which Federal 
ownership is to be consolidated. This area is located within a day’s auto drive 
or a short airplane trip of a large portion of the Nation’s population. This is 
a highly scenic area of numerous lakes, streams, and forests typical of the “north 
woods”’ and is about the only remaining place where extensive canoe trips can be 
taken under primitive conditions. Commercial resorts and their need for supplies 
which are freighted in by seaplanes are threatening the wilderness character of 
the area. Preservation of the area’s unique wilderness values requires consoli- 
dated Federal ownership. 


94651—52—pt. 1——43 














During the fiscal year 1951, 43 tracts containing 5,313 acres were approved for 
purchase in the Superior National Forest, Minn., under the provisions of Public 
Law 733, 80th Congress. 

The following table shows the status of the purchase program under this 
appropriation : 


Acres 
Total acreage within area specified in Public Law 733-_-______-- ....-. 43,000 
SCQIbOG ME DORUINNINN «woes dine ois a eine cerns ouih dun 3, 000 

I a eS ar Ca Ie a ie Na ese tes jo 40, 000 
Acquired by purchase, exchange, etc., to June 30, 1951_______________- 11, 366 
Balance to be acquired as of June 30, 1951__._.______-___-__-__- 28, 634 
Estimated acquisition during fiscal year 1952___.__.-._.-.....-------- . 17, 250 
Balance estimated to be acquired as of June 30, 1952_________-- 11, 384 


The acreage to be acquired in 1952 will depend in large part on the amount of 
improved land that is acquired as compared to the unimproved acreage. It is 
estimated that about 17,250 acres in total including some of both types will be 
acquired during the year. 


Acquisition of lands from national forest receipts 














AROOTRREIOR GUL Reins ha wide eke cee ss ea aw ett $141, 680 
RE: SURNND, TOR a nissan ain ioe cnn is enkkhssncwsnitwedbeuetes 141, 680 
RR oe ee eet ane cede aubnalGeddhenuwnaee cee euoee eee. 
Prajest statement 
ed . | 1952 (esti- | 1953 (esti- 
Project 1951 F mated) ks mated) 
1, Uinta and Wasatch National Forests (Utah only) -- é | $6, 460 | $39, 83¢ | $39, 830 
2. Cache National Forest (Utah only) - -- | 6, 995 10, 000 10, 000 
3. San Bernardino-Cleveland National Forests (Riverside } 
County, Calif., only) ; 10, 000 | 22, 000 | 22, COO 
4. Nevada- Toiys ibe National Forests (Nevada) -___- 9, 863 | 10, 00€ 10, 000 
5. Angeles National Forest (California) } 16, 800 | 20, 000 | 20, 000 
6. Cleveland National Forest (San Diego County, Calif. only) -| | 5, 000 | 5, 000 
7. Sequoia National Forest (California) : " . | 14, 340 | 34, 850 | 34, 850 
Subtotal 64, 458 | 141, 680 | 141, 680 
Unobligated balance ; : Re Ae baud 
Total pay adjustment costs pee hed {l, 200} | [1, 200] 
Total appropriation or estimate | 137, 888 | 141, 680 141, 680 


| 
! 





STatTus OF PROGRAM 


This appropriation provides for the purchase of lands under the provisions of 
seven special acts of Congress enumerated in the appropriation item. 

These acts were passed with the support and concurrence of local people so 
that certain private lands intermingled with existing national forest lands could 
be acquired and placed under national forest administration. These lands are 
not in the drainages of navigable streams and, therefore, cannot be acquired under 
the Weeks law of March 1, 1911. They frequently are subjeet to forms of misuse 
such as clear cutting of timber, overgrazing, removal of brush cover, ete., which 
lead to soil and resource depletion, and which minimize or neutralize the protection 
and management practices carried out on surrounding national forest lands. In 
the southern California areas, occupancy and use of these interspersed private 
lands may also create fire hazards which threaten not only these tracts but also 
large areas of surrounding publicly owned and protected watershed. Protection 
and management of such lands as part of the national forest is recognized as 
highly desirable by local communities, especially from the standpoint of erosion 
prevention and flood control. The authorizing acts provide that certain propor- 
tions of the receipts of the specified national forests may be appropriated and 
used for the purchase of these lands. Since 25 percent of these receipts, otherwise, 
would be distributed to the counties, such provision in effect means that the 
counties contribute one-fourth of the cost of the acquired lands. 
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During the fiscal year 1951, eight key tracts containing 2,934 acres were ap- 
proved for purchase under the Special Forest Receipts Acts. These tracts are 
located in the Cache and Toivabe National Forests, Utah and Nevada; and the 
Angeles, Cleveland, and San Bernardino National Forests in California. 

The following table shows the status of the purchase program under this 
appropriation: 

Purchase of land under the Forest Receipts Acts 





| | 
| 
Estimated | | Appropria- | Estimated 











Acquired ~~ | tion avail- | 
State and purchase unit | to June 30, | = | | able in oo bee = 
ee eee Bo fiscal year | [© DOU 
| | acquired | 1982 in 1952 
: | Acres | Acres | 
IE,  ctnsGasncuentenhabcomuannawsuen’ 83, 523 | 79, 566 | 39, 830 7, 000 
PE Sabine ddekanchubunkeckndanpaaae Sige Alcan seaptttnapltlek 17, 391 | 108, 620 | 10, 000 2, 000 
Nevada: Nevada-Toiyabe. -.---.- es eee: Fae 9, 851 100, 091 | 10, 000 2, 000 
California: 
Cleveland—San Bernardino (Riverside County) - - -} 10, 930 71, 080 | 22, 000 4, 500 
 ietelntnekelnhilAdmnrninntinnedcwiniionsendes 1, 222 | 26, 768 | 20, 000 800 
Cleveland (San — cj SERRE REY ELE RRS TY: -| 1,040 | 89, 950 | 5, 000 1, 000 
I eal ath aseintcteehioas nina miintess to's hidaingon aaa doin | 3, 659 37, 263 | 34, 850 2, 700 
MR Duct ikdh bees eeodn tans ccedebekdacsadescbeus } 131, 616 513, 338 141, 680 20, 000 





The approximately 20,000 acres to be acquired with the fiscal year 1952 ap- 
propriation will be tracts within the designated units for which public ownership 
offers the best assurance of adequate protection of soil and vegetative growth, 
restoration where necessary, and long-time management with emphasis on 
watershed and erosion protection. 


INCREASE FOR SUPERIOR NATIONAL FOREST 


Mr. Wuirtren. We have a $25,000 increase requested for acquisition 
of land for the Superior National Forest. 

Mr. Hopkins. The main reason for the $25,000 requested increase 
for land purchase within the Superior wilderness area is that on Janu- 
ary 1 of this year the President’s airplane ban went into full effect. 
I do not know how familiar you are with that situation but in con- 
nection with buying land within this acquisition area, the President 
ordered an airplane ban 2 years ago, and last year only resort owners 
who previously had been using airplanes were allowed continued use, 
but as of January 1 of this year that use was stopped completely. 
As a result in all probability resort owners will wish to sell or exchange, 
and we will need the remainder of the funds authorized for such use. 

The requested $25,000 increase over fiscal year 1952 funds will 
complete the authorization of $500,000. In other words, it will make 
an appropriation of $500,000 available. 

Now to be very brief, here on this map are the international waters 
between Canada and northern Minnesota. This gold or orange line 
on the map bounds the area specified in the bill for use of this special 
acquisition money. Within this area white color indicates land we 
already own. The criss-crossed gray or brown colored area is land 
owned by counties or the State which we expect to acquire by ex- 
change. 

The black color shows land we have acquired in the last several 
years under this bill, and the red color indicates privately owned land 
still to be acquired. These larger red areas do not count so much 
because they are back from the Lakes, but you will notice here that 
we are getting pretty good ownership along lake shores. 
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The map gives bit optimistic picture on this problem. The key 
resorts whose purchase will take much of the money are located on 
the international waterways. Their location is shown on the map by 
these little orange disks, and we already have pressure from resort 
owners to sell. The bill, of course, not only authorizes the purchase 
but directs the Secretary of Agriculture to purchase these. 

Mr. Wuirren. It is a favorite way to pass bills, now, is it not, to 
get around the appropriation of money? 

Mr. Hopkins. That is what Congress said. It is the first bill we 
have had in my line that has that language in it that I know of. 
Usually, it is the other way. 

Mr. Wuirren. The smoke jumper item also had a directive to go 
ahead. 

Mr. Hopkins. Quite often when that language is used it takes land 
away from us. 

Mr. Wuitren. We have been into this before. 
$500,000 authorization. 

Mr. Hopkins. That is right. 

Mr. Wuirren. If it is granted. 

Mr. Hopkins. That is right. 

Mr. Wuitren. Now, when you complete this program are you folks 
going to want all the land that adjoins you? 

Mr. Hopxrns. I suppose if I said ves or no it could be used against 
me either way. No; we have a definite program in here. 

Mr. Wuirren. You have submitted your program to the Congress 
for approval, have you not? 

Mr. Hopkins. That is right. 

Mr. Wurrren. If the Congress passed the bill, and if this money is 
appropriated, they have given you the money. 

Mr. Hopkins. That is right. 

Mr. Wurrren. Do vou have private plans all ready to come in and 
request still more? 

Mr. Hopkins. No, sir. 

Mr. Wuirren. The reason I am asking you is because your attitude 
on that would count a whole lot toward my attitude on going ahead 
with these funds. 

Mr. Hopkins. There are two parts to that answer. One is, we are 
limited by the law to within this specified area. 

We hope to buy this land at an average of $14 per acre. That will 
allow us to do it with the $500,000. 

The average cost of land we have acquired to date has been between 
$13 and $14 in carrying out the program. 

The total cost is one question that I can’t answer. It is our hope 
in acquiring these resorts to include an exchange which will allow us 
to buy the present resorts at a smaller price than if we had to buy 
them without including suitable land as part of the purchase price. 

Mr. Wuitren. Do you think that the $150,000 is going to complete 
the job? 

Mr. Hopkins. As we said before, there is an-area right around 
Bass Wood Lake where established resorts are so expensive we are 
not trying to purchase them. Here is Bass Wood Lake on this map. 
It goes over into both Canada and United States. There are probably 
close to $2 million worth of resorts in that vicinity, and we do not 
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expect to acquire those with this money or to, as far as we know, ask 
for any additional funds to do it. 

That area is just going to form an unfortunate hole in the doughnut, 
you might say, but the rest of the area we expect to be able to acquire. 
We have made progress, you might say, according to the plan we have 
had originally, but at a slower rate. 

Mr. WuirreN. Sometime people get a foot into the door, and they 
are never satisfied with the plan that they submit, but they want to 
constantly enlarge it. I do not have reference to this particular area, 
but it is mighty hard to get any agency to agree to release any land 
In fact, I do not know of any that did not do it under compulsion. 

Mr. Hopkins. I will tell you about one. We have 8,500 acres in 
California that were acquired as submarginal at an average of between 
$10 and $11 per acre. Now due to the Central Valley irrigation 
program, that land became suitable for agriculture and is now being 
disposed of at the average appraised value of $27 an acre. 

Mr. Wuirren. I am glad to hear that. 

Mr. Hopkins. To private ownership. 

Mr. Wuirren. It was my understanding there was no authority 
for the sale of submarginal land. That which the Soil Conservation 
has under control, it takes the view there is no authority to sell it. 
Do you have authority to sell it? 

Mr. Hopkins. That is right. This is being sold by exchange. 

Mr. Wurrren. Oh, you plan to swap it. We are right back where 
we started. 

Mr. Horxrys. But with this one difference, sir. 

Mr. Wuirren. You will get more acres than you are swapping, too, 
won't you? 

Mr. Hopkins. Oh, ves, but it does restore this land, when it became 
valuable, to the private ownership. 

Mr. Wuarrren. But you get more acres than you had to start with. 

Mr. Hopkins. That is right. 

Mr. Wuirren. And that lends itself to the general belief that 
Government agencies never turn loose anything unless they get more 
in exchange. 

Mr. Warts. Mr. Chairman, could I say a word?) On your question 
with regard to that particular area, there is this: That we hoped in 
the beginning and we believed, and we still believe, that some of those 
areas can be acquired through land exchange, some of those resort 
areas. 

If we trade them for a desirable area outside of the unit, then we 
will not have to spend dollars for such areas at least. 

Mr. Wuirren. I hope you can do it. 

Mr. Hopkins. That is the major question to determining whether 
we can complete it with the $500,000. We had hoped to acquire the 
land a little faster. Of course, at that time we did not know this war 
emergency situation was coming. 

There is this further point, of course. The owners are deprived of 
some of the intended use of the property, since we can condemn land 
that has not been improved. We cannot condemn land that has been 
improved, but I think you will admit we have made some progress in 
cleaning up the red (privately owned) area. Did you have any 
question on the regular Weeks Law acquisition item? 
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Mr. Wuirren. You are not trading more acres for fewer acres in 
any case, are you? 

Mr. Hopkins. Any more acres for fewer acres? 

Mr. Warren. Yes. 

Mr. Hopkins. In most cases—I could probably dig up lots of 
individual cases, but in most cases—we get more acreage because we 
get the poorer lands. 

Mr. Wuirren. I suspect you would have to say in all cases, 
wouldn’t you? 

Mr. Hopkins. It is relatively seldom not so. 

Mr. Wuirrren. There may be plenty of reasons for it. Of course, 
you do, and you should, I presume. I do feel that when lands get to 
where they can be used, especially in places where they are badly 
needed by the local economy on the individual land rolls, it is well 
that you do go into the exchan ze. 

I do think it is sound and we should be more prone to get lands back 
on the tax rolls that should be back. Each individual case has got to 
stand on its own merit, of course, and there should be some study to 
determine whether they should properly be back or not. 

Mr. Warts. Mr. Chairman, could I say one thing. You asked the 
question if we ever traded more acres for less. We are involved now 
with a land exchange with the State of New Mexico and the State of 
Arizona where we are doing just that. 

The lands we are trading off are out on the fringe of the national 
forest, nontimbered, no great watershed values. We are getting in 
return timbered, high-value, watershed land, in this instance we give 
2 or 3 acres for every 1 we get in return. 

Mr. Wuirren. You get your acres up and down, I reckon. 

Mr. Warts. I will say this. We seldom if ever trade for less value 
than we give. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is as it should be, and in the sale of these sub- 
marginal lands, I am a strong believer in selling them at the market 
price. If a man pays what something is worth, he is more apt to take 
care of it than if he gets it at a bargain, because then he can bleed it 
of any natural resources that it has and then let it go. 

Mr. Hopxins. A number of questions usually arise in connection 
with this program. One of them is “Isn’t today a poor time to buy 
timberland in view of the present high price level?” In answer to that 
question I would say that there are approximately 150,000 tracts of 
forest land suitable and desirable for national forest ownership within 
established national forest purchase unit boundaries. These are 
scattered through thirty-odd States and seventy-odd established 
national forest purchase units. With this number of tracts so widely 
distributed, there are each year both special bargains due to forced 
sales and, more important, purchase cases the immediate acquisition of 
which is urgently needed to protect much greater values of adjacent 
forest land or resources from depletion or destruction. In actual 
practice, the cost of the forest land and unmerchantable timber pur- 
chased has increased little. The price of merchantable stumpage has 
increased materially, but. such timber can be sold when desirable at 
an equal or increased price. It is Forest Service policy to give 
priority to the acquisition of forest land with high public values, 
that is watershed and stumpage production, and with low merchantable 
stumpage values. 
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Another question might be “Recognizing the value of the national 
forest and the benefits of consolidating present holdings, would it not 
be possible to postpone purchase for a few years?” After all, it is a 
long-time program and can be continued when the present emergency 
isover. The answer is, that prior to 1948, and exclusive of actual war 
vears, the average Weeks law appropriation was $2% to $3 million 
per year. This might be called the needed annual construction 
expenditure to build the programed national forest edifice. Ap- 
proximately 50 percent of the construction job is completed, that is 
one-half of the forest land best suited for national forest purposes and 
located within established purchase units has been acquired. The 
presently requested appropriation might be called a maintenance or 
protection fund, the lack of which for any year would probably cost a 
great deal more in loss of resource value or additional protection . 
expenditure than the total 1953 requested appropriation. Total 
forest-land-purchase expenditures to date are approximately $90 
million, while the value of national forest unit properties is now 
conservatively estimated at over $200 million. 

The present situation might be compared with an individual building 
a house, in which he has invested $9,000 (compared with $90 million), 
and the half-built house is worth $20,000. The owner finds it neces- 
sary to expend all available funds for a few years on another emer- 
gency. He would insist, however, as an essential economy on pro- 
viding a sufficient maintenance fund each year to protect his invest- 
ment, that is, to spend $100 to replace a leaky roof or broken window 
pane which if not repaired or protected immediately might cause 
@1 000 loss or damage. In the same way, it is real economy to have 
a maintenance fund available each year to purchase land which if 
remaining in private ownership would destroy adjacent national forest 
resources, or would necessitate additional expenditures to prevent 
such loss, far exceeding in value the annual maintenance or protection 
cost to prevent or repair such damage. 

Another question might be recognizing the value of the national 
forest properties and the benefits from proper ownership, would it 
not be possible and desirable to make a small cut in the requested 
amount—in view of present emergency needs in other activities— 
say to $50,000, or at least to $60,000, for fiscal year 1953? I would 
answer that question by saying that actually our best estimates indi- 
cate that the 1953 appropriation is a minimum needed as sound 
economy to protect our acquired national forest resources values 
from much greater losses or the expenditure of much greater sums to 
prevent such losses. Every dollar cut from the requested amount 
engenders a loss to the public materially exceeding the theoretical 
saving by an appropriation cut in this item. 

In general each national forest purchase unit established is carefully 
reviewed and approved in advance by the National Forest Recrea- 
tion Commission, consisting of the Secretaries of the Army, Interior, 
and Agriculture; two Senators and two Representatives. In addition, 
the Commission reviews the price, the indicated value, and the desir- 
ability of public against private ownership of each tract purchased. 
Only tracts located within established national forest purchase 
boundaries are planned for purchase in fiscal year 1953. 

Most forest-land tracts purchased with Weeks law funds are rela- 
tively small in area and submarginal for commercial use. Their 
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transfer to public ownership when unoccupied is usually beneficial 
to the local county by reducing road and school costs and is beneficial 
to the public through greatly increasing their net annual productivity. 
In 1951 the average tract approved for purchase with Weeks law 
funds was 131 acres, with the tracts distributed among 21 States and 
34 national forest purchase units. 

Mr. Wuirren. | believe that covers that item, unless there are 
further questions. Our friend from the Research Laboratories is 
here today. 1 wonder if he cares to make a statement? 


FOREST PRODUCTS INVESTIGATIONS 


Mr. Trayer. I am wondering about one thing, Mr. Chairman, 
and that is that the amount of money we have had since 1947 has 
just gone right on down to a point where it is getting to be quite a 
worry to us in spite of pay act adjustments. We are going further in 
the hole every year. 

Mr. Striguer. I would like to add here, you are not the only one 
going in the hole. 

Mr. Wuirren. I would just like to know what progress you have 
made during the past year. I am sure the laboratory does good 
work, but unless you put it in the record we don’t know what we 
are getting for our money. 

Mr. Trayer. I think one of the most significant developments 
which I might mention is the extended utilization of low-quality 
woods, particularly hardwoods, that have resulted from ours and 
other peoples’ research work. 

I might mention that a few years ago the amount of ED, 
used for pulp was relatively insignificant. A relatively small amount 
was used for the manufacture of book paper. Last year, for the 
United States as a whole, over 14 percent of all of our pulp require- 
ments were met with hardwoods. 

In some sections of the country it was far greater than that. In the 
Lake States, for example, the hardwoods supplied 30 percent of our 
pulp needs, and in the East, and in the hardwood areas of the South 
the percentage was also up. 

As a matter of fact, I have some figures here that show what the 
wood requirements are for the increased facilities in the pulp and paper 
field spread over the next few years. It shows for the Lake States 
that of the wood requirements for industrial expansion requested 
under the tax-amortization and loan procedure hardwoods represent 
69 percent of the total of pulpwood requirement. 

In the eastern region, our region 7, it shows 63 percent, and in the 
South, 35 percent, with an average for the hardwood areas of the 
country something between 35 and 40 percent. 

Mr. AnperseN. Have you had any luck lately in developing 
further uses for the immense amount of aspen that is up in the north 
woods in Minnesota? 

Mr. Trayer. A large percentage of it is now going to pulp, but we 
are making building board out of it—by “we” I mean industrially— 
also furniture panels. There is a considerable use of aspen now coming 
in as wood, not converted to pulp products. 

Mr. ANpERSEN. That was my observation from making an inspec- 
tion tour 3 years ago. You have done a lot of work on ‘t. 
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Mr. Trayer. Yes; a lot of work on aspen. 

Mr. AnpERSEN. Formerly they did not think aspen was good enough 
to be used as pulp. 

Mr. Trayer. That is right. Out on the west coast when some of 
the mountainsides covered with fir, hemlock, and other species are 
logged red alder comes back in. It is a hardwood that had no profit- 
able outlet. 

We undertook to find a process or a modification of a process where- 
by we could use that red alder for pulp. Red alder is being used for 
pulp today by what is known as the semichemical pulping process. 
That development is ours. 

In this process the chips are given a mild treatment chemically, 
then the disintegration is completed mechanically. The yield is high, 
around say 70 or 75 percent. 

But we have gone further thanthat. In some fundamental studies 
made at Madison as to how the fibers could be separated they worked 
with everything from hot water and steam on through different kinds 
of chemicals. As a result they developed a new process which operates 
at atmospheric temperature and pressure. It is a caustic soda cold 
treatment, and the yields are up around 90 percent and even above 
90 percent. 

Iam happy to say that there already is one plant in Wisconsin which 
has taken over this process—I think it is up at Green Bay—and is now 
operating successfully with it. 

I am laboring this point because for years we have talked about the 
utilization of the unused species, the utilization of our low-grade hard- 
woods. We tackled that problem and I think we have done a good 
job on it. 

Mr. AnprErRsEN. What is the situation in southern Alabama relative 
to the use of a lot of the local timber for pulp? I understand there is 
getting to be quite a market through that area for a lot of that poorer 
stuff; is that not correct? ‘ 

Mr. Trayer. That is right. A pulp mill has recently been set up 
in the Mississippi Delta region in an area of combed-over hardwood 
stands. This mill will utilize hardwoods entirely by a process that is 
essentially the same as is used on the southern pine. 

It is a sulfate process, and they aim to make a dissolving pulp. 
From such pulp rayon, nitrocellulose plastics, and so on are made. 
The hardwoods are high in pentosans, that is, the five-carbon sugars. 
The softwoods are high in the hexoses, the six-carbon sugars. Those 
five-carbon sugars must be removed from the hardwoods before a 
good dissolving pulp can be made. The sulfite process, which is an 
acid process, automatically takes out the pentosans. In the sulfate 
process a pretreatment is required. 




















NEW HOUSE SHEATHING METHOD 


I should like to tell you about a significant development in the con- 
struction field which is important during this period when lumber 
must be conserved to the greatest extent possible so that defense re- 
quirements can be met. A method of sheathing house walls was 
developed that meets FHA design requirements for stiffness and 
strength of walls. Sheathing strips nailed diagonally across the 
studding are spaced 2 feet apart and vertical siding is nailed directly 
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to them. Wall sections of this revolutionary design were tested and 
found amply strong. In a house of 1,000 square feet floor area, such 
spacing of sheathing boards saves 80 percent on sheathing lumber: In 
addition about 35 pounds of nails are saved. The latter is of great 
significance in connection with the necessity to conserve metals. © 


WOOD USE AT MILITARY INSTALLATIONS 


To assist the Corps of Engineers a study was made covering 166 
military installations. Among other things this study shows that the 
most economical box was made from the lowest grade of lumber, 
despite the longer time required to make it and the greater amount 
of waste in the lower grades. It appeared that in some instances the 
Government fails to get as good a quality lumber as is specified and 
paid for. Half of the installations visited were found to receive 
enough green lumber to cause problems of stain and decay. Lumber 
handling costs were found to vary widely. The study also showed that 
full use of short-length limber was not being made. The same applied 
to thin lumber. According to joint Army-Navy specifications, nearly 
50 percent of all boxes could be made from %¢-inch lumber, vet less 
than 10 percent of this thin lumber was used. 


SANDWICH DESIGN FOR AIRCRAFT AND GUIDED MISSILES 


The Laboratory’s research concerning the strength of plywood and 
its successful development of design criteria for this complex material 
has brought requests from the military services for similar work in 
the field of sandwich construction. Sandwich construction consists 
of facings of strong, dense materials separated by weak, light cores. 
This extremely light and rigid material has found many useful appli- 
cations, among them aircraft and guided missiles. The Laboratory’s 
investigations have led to design criteria and fabrication data for 
sandwich construction which have been published by the Armed 
Forces. 

LOW COST VENEER FLOORING 


A method of drying veneer to produce flexible flat sheets of low 
shrinkage and swelling properties has been developed that makes 
possible a new approach to the problem of using wood finish floors 
directly on concrete slabs, which are becoming increasingly popular 
in low-cost basementless houses. The venere is dried, green from the 
lathe, in a hot press equipped with special cauls that grip it sufficiently 
to eliminate all lateral shrinking during drying. Subsequent swelling 
and shrinking are less than for normally dried veneer. 


PULPING MIXED SPECIES 


Results of a series of pulping experiments with various species in 
mixture showed that it is not always necessary to segregate species 
for pulping. Contrary to long-held beliefs of the industry, different 
species can be pulped together, provided due consideration is given 
to the pulping characteristics of the individual species, particularly 
their chemical composition and their density. Good results were 
obtained in the cold caustic soda pulping of mixtures of some 20 east 
Texas hardwoods together with some southern pines. Other success- 
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ful semichemical pulping experiments have included runs with nine 
eastern hardwoods, including cherry, birch, maple, oak, ash, and 
beech; several white oaks; several hickories; various proportions of 
jack pine and aspen; and mixtures of tupelo, yellow-poplar, and 
maple. The tests indicate the feasibility of using woods-run pulpwood 
without the usual sorting of species. 


FIBER BOXES CAN NOW BE DESIGNED ON SOUND PRINCIPLES 


Because of the interest of defense agencies, particularly the Quarter- 
master Corps, the Forest Products Laboratory undertook a basic 
study of fiber box design which would eliminate the necessity of 
exhaustive and expensive empirical tests heretofore necessary. Up 
to that time design was largely a cut-and-try proposition often result- 
ing in overstrength with consequent waste of material or under- 
strength with resulting loss and damage. Design formulas were 
developed which include the strength of the fiberboard of which the 
box is made and the influence of scoring, printing, and similar factors 
on this strength. With these data and the atmospheric moisture 
conditions under which the box is to perform, along with load and 
stacking requirements and duration of storage, fiber boxes can now 
be scientifically designed as a result of the laboratory’s work. 


UNBARKED PINE FOR PULP 


In the interest of conservation of resources and money, particularly 
during an emergency such as we are now in, it would be desirable to 
use unbarked wood in pulp production providing the resulting paper 
met all use requirements. Barking costs would be eliminated, longer 
wood storage periods would be possible before the pulpwood would 
dry to the moisture content at which decay occurs and larger net 
yields of pulp might be obtained. Tests at the laboratory were made 
in which shortleaf pine chips containing up to 24 percent of bark were 
converted to kraft pulps of the sort suitable for brown wrapping 
paper, paper bags, and numerous other important uses. While 10 
percent of bark is believed to be a typical amount on pulpwood, it 
was proven that with up to 16 percent of bark the strength of the 
pulp was as good as that of pulps made from barked wood. Even at 
24 percent of bark, bursting strength of resulting paper was reduced 
only 8 percent. 


HARDBOARD FROM LOW-GRADE WHITE OAK 


In the interest of a wider utilization of low-grade white oak the 
laboratory undertook the production of class A hardboard from this 
material. It was demonstrated that a hardboard of good water 
resistance and having flexural strength values in excess of 5,000 
pounds per square inch could be produced at certain molding tem- 
peratures when followed by a heat-treating process. 


MAHOGANY FROM HAWAII 
True mahogany is being grown on plantations in Hawaii. It 


now becomes necessary to know whether this mahogany compares 
favorably with tropical American mahogany. The Laboratory 
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undertook a series of tests of this material which have proven that 
this plantation material does compare favorably with that coming 
from Central America. 


THERMAL INSULATION OF MILITARY BUILDINGS 


Because of the basic information available at the laboratory it was 
requested to cooperate with the Engineer Research and Develop- 
ment Laboratories, Engineer Center and Fort Belvoir, on a study 
which might lead to improvements of the thermal insulating proper- 
ties of basic military buildings for personnel use in frigid, temperate or 
tropical zones. While the report of the findings are restricted, at 
least temporarily, it can he said that the problem was solved to the 
satisfaction of the cooperator. 


WHITE POCKET DOUGLAS FIR 


Some old growth Douglas fir is infected with Fomes pini, which 
creates countless small whitish cavities in the wood. Some stands in 
southwestern Oregon produce merchantable logs amounting to only 
40 or 50 percent of the total gross volume of timber standing on the 
area. This means that’as much as 60,000 feet of timber per acre 
has been left in the woods. Naturally this presents a utilization 
problem to which the Laboratory has been giving much attention. 
Success to date is worthy of note. It has been shown that the lumber 
from these defective trees can be used as house framing in the lower 
common grades, since the white pocket causes reductions in strength 
comparable to that of knots characteristic of these grades. In other 
words, the white pocket would not reduce the strength any more than 
the knots normally allowed in these lower grades. Cutting tests 
demonstrated that white pocket bolts can be cut into veneer. It was 
demonstrated that this veneer was suitable for certain types of interior 
paneling. As a matter of fact, white pocket material seems to offer 
good possibilities for building interiors where a combination of 
appearance and sound-deadening effects are wanted. It was also 
demonstrated that white pocket material could be used as core stock 
for furniture plywood. As a result of these investigations, white 
pocket Douglas fir is already being used commercially for sheathing, 
roof boards and studding for houses; for veneer; for pulp; and for 
core stock for furniture plywood. 


BASIC RESEARCH 


Before closing my remarks on accomplishments I should like to 
point out the importance of fundamental research which has been 
conducted at the Forest Products Laboratory over the years. Basic 
knowledge is a raw material. From it much of the industrial and 
agricultural progress of America has been shaped. In general, basic 
research must be recognized for what it is—an unfettered, uncompro- 
mising search for knowledge. Understanding of the physical, chemical, 
and mechanical properties of wood and of wood constituents is the 
key to fresh, rapid progress in the development of new processes and 
products and the improvement of existing processes and products. 

As an illustration of accomplishments that have been realized from 
basic research I might mention that during the First World War ply- 
wood was adapted to aircraft use by laborious, time-consuming, em- 
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pirical test methods for each design and construction. Fundamental 
design formulas and fundamental strength data of the materials were 
lacking. In the Second World War the procedure was reversed. 
Knowledge of the properties of plywood was established and the com- 
plex interrelationships between species, number of plies, thickness 
of plies, direction of grain, and other factors were worked into mathe- 
matical formulas. These were then checked experimentally with 
comparative ease and speed on testing machines using standard 
shapes and structures. Aircraft design engineers were able to take 
these formulas and adapt them not only to many kinds of plywood 
and many structural shapes but to other materials as well. 

Another dramatic example of how fundamental research pays off 
unexpectedly with results of far-reaching commercial significance is 
the Forest Products Laboratory investigations of methods of softening 
wood to obtain better fiber separation with minimum fiber damage, 
starting shortly after World War Il. The work was pursued for 
several years, during which valuable fundamental information was 
obtained on the effects of ““cooking’’ wood with steam, water, and other 
softening agents. Cooking tests with caustic soda triggered the 
research that lead to a new and simple pulping process which I pre- 
viously mentioned. The production of high yield pulps suitable for 
corrugated container board was demonstrated. This is one of the 
biggest tonnage items produced by the paper industry. Within a 
few months a successful trial run was made in a commercial mill and 
within a year the process was in regular commercial use for container 
board production. The caustic soda process thus became a commer- 
cial reality at a time when its extraordinary high yield of pulp from 
hardwoods was badly needed to supplement short paper supplies 
during this emergency. With further refinement it is expected that 
the pulp will be adapted to many other uses. 

I would like to mention further accomplishments but since my time 
is running short I would like to take a minute to point out that there 
are certain fields of fundamental research which are not receiving the 
attention they should because of limited financial facilities. The 
chemistry of lignin, the mysterious chemical complex that remains 
when the celluloses are removed for paper making and other purposes 
still challenges research workers. Lack of fundamental knowledge has 
delayed progress in the utilization of this substance, millions of tons 
of which are wasted annually. 

The problem of stream pollution is a barrier to the construction of 
paper mills in some areas where water power and pulpwood resources 
exist. This is particularly true of the older chemical processes, and 
to a lesser extent of the laboratory’s semichemical process. However, 
basic research is essential to the development of suitable chemical 
recovery methods needed to eliminate stream pollution. 

One major road block to faster kiln drying has been the lack of 
fundamental knowledge of the effect high temperatures have on the 
strength of wood. Basic research is needed to establish how much 
higher above the present admittedly conservative maximum kiln 
temperature wood can be heated safely, so that drying time can be 
still further shortened. 

I should like to thank you Mr. Chairman and the committee for this 
opportunity to discuss some of the examples of the laboratory work 
and accomplishments. 
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COMMODITY ADVISORY COMMITTEES 


Mr. Warrren. You are familiar with the Research and Marketing 
Act of 1946. It provided for committees to review the work of the 
various research units. 

This committee wrestled with that budget for quite a number of 
years, because of the relationship of these funds to the regular research 
funds of the various bureaus. Finally, 2 years ago, we decided that 
these commodity committees knew a whole lot more about it than 
we did, that the bureaus were not getting anything like as much 
money as they thought they needed, and the competition within the 
Department and within the agencies would put first things first and 
require them to move on from the research projects that were showing 
the least promise, to those that needed attention. 

I am wondering if it would not be a wholesome thing to have an 
advisory committee, either by act of Congress or by your own choice, 
whereby the operation of the Forest Products Laboratory was operated 
on the same basis. Folks in the trade would know more about it 
than we know on this committee, and it would tend to push you on 
from those things that show little promise to those that have greater 
need. Not only that, but it puts somebody that is out in the fore- 
front selling the country on the benefit and the value of the work 
that you are doing. 

I mention it here for your own consideration as to whether you 
should not set up one. If legislation be needed, it could easily be done. 
In the report made by the Forest Service, on page 16, it does suggest 
the form of a bill which would provide for this review committee in 
line with what is done in the other research work of the Departments 

Mr. Roserts. I would like to say that the Forest Service and the 
Department have recognized the importance of having an advisory 
committee on forestry research matters. 

In reviewing the subject in the Department we found, however, 
that the Research and Marketing Act is interpreted as limiting the 
authority of that Act to funds which are appropriated to carry out 
its provisions insofar as advisory committees are concerned. It has 
been difficult for us to establish a national forest and range research 
advisory committee under the authorities and the funds provided for 
carrying out the Research and Marketing Act. 

However, proposed legislation, if enacted would provide for such a 
committee to be financed from Forest Service funds. It would, how- 
ever, be within the framework policy review of the National Policy 
Advisory Committee on Research, which is provided for under the 
Research and Marketing Act. 

Mr. Trayer. Mr. Chairman, might I put something in on that 
matter of advisory committees. While I realize you are talking 
about the over-all, we must bear in mind that our field covers a diversity 
of subjects, and we have functional advisory committees in operation 
for the Forest Products Laboratory. 

For example, we have in the field of wood preservation an advisory 
committee. That I believe is mentioned in our report, as an illustra- 
tion, perhaps. 

We have one for pulp and paper. We have one on the manufacture 
of lumber and so on. We have a series of functional advisory com- 
mittees, but we do not have an over-all committee. 
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Mr. Wuirtren. We are aware of the fact that you did use the people 
in the trade as consultants. We did want it to be a part of your reg- 
ular operation. 

Mr. Watts, we do appreciate the way you and your associates have 
presented this matter. We think the new heads of various segments 
of your activity have done a splended job in presenting their share 
of this work to us. 

We know you have a big job. Many times our questioning in line 
with trying to save Federal funds may appear to be an attack on your 
agency. Such is not intended in the least. You have got as big a 
job as anybody I know. 

Mr. Warts. Mr. Chairman, I know that to be true and we do 
appreciate the very constructive way that you have approached our 
problem. 

MiscELLANEOUS 


Mr. Wuirrten. It is requested that the material appearing on 
pages 352 through 372 of the justifications be inserted at this point to 
complete the record on the Forest Service 

(The material requested is as follows: ) 


Payment to Minnesota (Cook, Lake, and St. Louis Counties) from the national 
forests fund ‘ 

Appropriation act, 1952_..._.__._...____-__- rue : 

Budget Estimate, 1953____.._____-__- the RP 


Change 


Project statement 


Project: Payment to Minnesota (Cook, Lake, and St. Louis Counties) from the 
national forests fund (appropriation or estimate): 
Ly Fe ON LA a ee | sone cos Spee 
1952 (estimated) ___- eee oad Pen ee eS 45, 000 
1953 (estimated) _ - Joe D | i as tee, ene ee ee 38 3 45, 000 


STatTus OF PROGRAM 


Section 5 of Public Law 733, Eightieth Congress, approved June 22, 1948, 
provides that the Secretary of the Treasury, upon certification of the Secretary 
of Agriculture, shall pay to the State of Minnesota at the close of each fiscal year 
an amount equivalent to three-fourths of 1 percent of the fair appraised value of 
certain national forest lands in the counties of Cook, kake, and St. Louis situated 
within the Superior National Forest. The act further provides that payment to 
the State shall be distributed to each of these counties in conformity with the fair 
appraised value of such national forest lands in each county. 


Payments to school funds, Arizona and New Mezico, act of June 20, 1910 





REPORAGR BAK, TORE. ois dees os wos neon cde cow eealcni cee $107, 294 
NS ESD ELE STELLA I STEN ae Se LE ee 107, 294 
acai RESPIR See SA SF EST A en Sen TM Te ee Lee Oe Re 


Project statement 


Project: Payment to school funds, Arizona and New Mexico, act of 
June 20, 1910 (appropriation or estimate) : 


AOE psoas th bh weds ch eee CG ets $71, 930 


1952 (estimated).....________- hed SRA 
ESGstestimated)=...........-..-.- a Agia A at 107, 294 
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Stratus oF PROGRAM 


The States of Arizona and New Mexico are reimbursed, as income for their 
common-school fund, in such proportion of the gross proceeds of all the national 
forests within those States as the area of land granted to the States for school pur- 
poses within the national forests bears to the total area of all national forests 
within the States (act of June 20, 1910; 36 Stat. 562, 573). 

As soon after close of the fiscal year as the receipts from national forests and the 
area of school lands in the States of Arizona and New Mexico are determined, the 
payments are made to the States. Payments in fiscal year 1952 will be $106,430 
to Arizona and $863 to New Mexico. 


Payments to States and Territories from the national forests fund 


Anorgaraiaan Agt) 1O52 83 | 46 554 - -- sepeewi sb -nede one $13, 975, 000 
EG | Bad SE OUI Gre SCORES MAS at Pn rh A a Set HE 15, 020, 000 


Increase (due to an estimate increase in the national forest 
receipts for the fiscal year’ 1952)_...........-....-.-.-. +1, 045, 000 


Project statement 


Project: Payments to States and Territories from national forests 
fund (appropriation or estimate) : 
> Lamy ep Se pee aie here ok Cea IORI ah Ss & toh bet ele es $8, 362, 897 
1952 (estimated) renee ES Ws Spe Pat ee Eo ieee RA 13, 975, 000 
NE EC a ND EARS TO SETS OED, Re SR ae ee SN 14-1, 045, 000 
1953 (estimated) - - ~~ --- ; «dip Soadensscebts S Phe mince cic se peuat aie 15, 020, 000 


! The increase of $1,045,000 in this item for payments to States and Territories in the fiscal year 1953 results 
from an estimated increase in national forest receipts for the fiscal year 1952. 


Stratus oF PrRoGRAM 


The acts of May 23, 1908, and March 1, 1911, as amended by the act of June 30, 
1914, require, with a few exceptions, that 25 percent of ali money received from the 
national forests during any fiscal year be paid to the States and Territories in which 
the forests are located, for the benefit of public schools and public roads of the 
county or counties in which such national forests are situated. The amount of 
this appropriation varies each year in direct proportion to national forest receipts 
during the previous fiscal vear. ‘ 

The reductions made, or the amounts set aside, from receipts collected for the 
sale of national forest timber, grazing and special use permits, ete., before the 25 
percent is applied, are listed below: 

1. Receipts from the Tongass National Forest, Alaska, are being held in a sus- 
pense account pending the settlement.of Indian rights under the provisions of the 
act of August 8, 1947, Public Law 385. 

2. The receipts from certain lands in the Mount Hood National Forest, Oreg., 
are paid to Confederated Tribes of the Warm Springs Reservation of Oregon, under 
the terms of the act of July 3, 1948, Public Law 892. 

3. The receipts from parts of three counties in the Superior National Forest 
under the terms of the act of June 22, 1948, Public Law 733. 

4. For lands in certain counties in Utah, Nevada, and California, the States 
receive 25 percent of receipts only after funds have been set aside for the acquisi- 
tion of national forest lands within the specified national forests under the terms 
of special acts authorizing annual appropriations from forest receipts for this 
purpose. 

5. The receipts from certain lands in Oregon are being held in a suspense account 
pending determination of the custody of these lands. 

6. Payments to the States of Arizona and New Mexico under the provisions of 
the act of June 20, 1910, of shares of the gross receipts from the national forests 
in those States which are proportionate to the areas of land granted to the States 
for school purposes within the national forests. 


Roads and trails for States, national forests fund 


Appropriation act, 1952 __- ES Ne NS OE OF $5, 600, OVO 


I NN ee 6, 000, 000 
Increase (due to an estimated increase in the national forest 
receipts for the fiscal year 1952) .._..........-.........- +400, 000 


aam 
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Project statement 





} 
| 1953 
| 





ante | r 1952 pe 
Project | 1951 \(estims sted)| Increase l‘estimated) 
_— — —. _~ ——__— | ES | | NS | ee 
1, Construction of roads and trails. $2, 470, 207 $4, 547,000 1+-$400, 000 | $4, 947,000 
2. Maintenance of roads and trails. ..........._._- | 544, 940 1, 053, 000 1, 053, 000 
Ee aa Re rea a ree a | 3,015,147 | 5,600,000 | +400,000 | 6,000,000 
Total pay adjustment costs. | [111,000] (+3, 000)} {114, 000] 
Prior year balance available in 1951 NSeS ES cal |—3 051, 639 a ee oe 
1951 balance available in 1952... _...........-.-.-.--.----}|+3, 382, 981 | —3, 382, 931 |_..-- |-3, 382, 931 
1952 balance available in 1953...............-.-.-..--- +3, 262, 93h}... |—3, 382, 931 
Total appropriation or estimate —-__.____._- 3,546, 439 5, 600, 000. +400,000 ' 6,000, 000 


| 





1 The increase of $400,000 in this item for fiscal year 1953 results from an estimated increase in national- 
forest receipts for the fiscal year 1952, ‘ 


Sratus oF PRoGRAM 


The act of March 4, 1913, appropriated 10 percent of all moneys received 
from the national forests during each fiscal year to be expended by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture for the construction and maintenance of roads and trails 
within the national forests in the States from which such proceeds are derived 
(16 U.S. C. 501). 

The following tabulation shows the distribution by States of allotments made 
to the Forest Service in the fiscal year 1951 which were derived from national forest 
receipts collected in the fiscal year 1950. 











Alabama $45, 819; New Hampshire. __________ $9, 567 
ee se Se 2, 314| New Jersey... _____.-_-- Pee ne 
Arizona. _- _...-..--. 136,555 | New Mexico-_- ae z 54, 737 
Arkansas_ 199, 503 | New York___- > 
California 398, 419} North Carolina 25, 454 
Colorado 90, 029 | North Dakota 16 
Florida ¢ See 23, 064 | Ohio el es 1, 672 
Georgia 26, 070 | Oklahoma E 22, 241 
Idaho 198, 113 | Oregon : 892, 038 
Illinois_ 4, 953 | Pennsylvania E i 9, 135 
Indiana 594 | Puerto Rico ee pice 1,479 
Iowa 184 | South Carolina__________-_- 60, O82 
Kansas__ ; South Dakota 15, 492 
Kentucky 14, 720} Tennessee - 20, 272 
Louisiana 45, 069 | Texas 135, 610 
Maine 760 | Utah 65, 021 
Maryland Vermont aga 9, 559 
Michigan 32, 997 | Virginia z 14, 326 
Minnesota 28, 818 | Washington 489, 607 
Mississippi 106, 034 | West Virginia mrss 8, 619 
Missouri Xu 10, 607 | Wisconsin ae 3 26, 466 
Montana 82, 757 | Wyoming 47, 596 
Nebraska e - 4, 758 —_______. 
Nevada. in 18, 913 Sotelo e. : 3, 360, 039 


COOPERATIVE WORK, FOREST SERVICE 





(TRUST FUND) 


Funds received as contributions for cooperative work in protection and im- 





provement of the national forests, forest investigations and protection, reforesta- 
tion and administration of private forest lands are deposited in this account for 
use in meeting the expenses of the Forest Service in performing work for con- 
tributors. This trust fund represents an important activity of the Forest Service. 
For that reason, a statement of funds received and obligated, and balances 
available by major activities follows. In addition, a detailed description of the 
work performed by these major activities is also included. 


94651—52—pt. 1——--44 
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The major programs conducted under the account ‘‘Cooperative Work, Forest 
Service” are described below in terms of the projects reflected in the preceding 
statement. 

1. Construction and maintenance of roads and trails, and 2. construction and 
maintenance of other improvements.—Acts of June 30, 1914 (16 U. S. C. 498) as 
amended by act of April 24, 1950 (16 U. 8. C. 572). Acceptance of deposits for 
“Cooperative work in * * * improvement of the national forests’ is author- 
ized under the above acts. Deposits are accepted from States, counties, associa- 
tions, etc., for the construction and maintenance of improvements which are of 
mutual benefit to both parties or of public benefit. For example, many coopera- 
tive agreements are made with counties for the construction and maintenance of 
roads. In some cases the Forest Service will pay a county for constructing a 
short section of road at a terminus of the county road system. In other cases a 
county will deposit money to the cooperative work fund to cover the cost of 
constructing a short stretch of county road which connects with a Forest Service 
road, 

Timber purchasers are required to make repairs or take other corrective measures 
for damages resulting from their logging operations to national forest lands, 
residual timber or improvements or for the maintenance occasioned by their 
heavy hauling on forest roads. In many instances purchasers prefer that such 
repairs or corrective measures be done by the Forest Service at the operator’s 
expense. Typical cooperative work under this arrangement is the added road 
maintenance required to keep roads in condition under heavy logging traffic, 
repair of telephone lines damaged in logging, and measures to check erosion in 
skid trails. 

Until the development, in recent years, of heavy-duty trucks for log hauling, 
the collections from timber-sale operators were relatively minor. However, the 
trucks now in use are so large and carry such heavy loads that maintenance costs 
are excessive and the timber-sale operators are required to keep the roads in repair 
or to deposit moneys in the cooperative work fund to cover the cost of such work 
performed for them by the Forest Service. Many operators, of course, maintain 
the logging roads themselves and do not for that reason, make deposits to the 
cooperative work fund. 

3. Protection of national forests and adjacent private lands.—The act of June 30, 
1914 (16 U.S. C. 498) authorizes the acceptance of deposits for the protection of 
the national forests and the act of March 3, 1925, as amended by section 5, 
act of April 24, 1950 (16 U. 8S. C. 572) authorizes the acceptance of contributions 
for the protection of private lands in or near the national forests. The major 
portion of the obligations is for the protection of private lands from fire. This 
arrangement is of mutual advantage to both parties inasmuch as there are millions 
of acres of private forest land intermingled with land in Federal ownership on 
the national forests. The lands in private ownership are usually broken up into 
tracts so small that it would be uneconomic for the owner to set up a fire-control 
organization for the protection of his Jands. The advantage to the Government 
arises from the fact that in many cases it would be necessary to suppress the fires 
on the private land without reimbursement in order to protect the adjoining 
Federal land. Ordinarily contributions are not solicited from resident owners, 
because their active participation in fire prevention and suppression action is 
considered to be of more value than the monetary contributions. 

4. Sale area betterment and scaling.—Sale area betterment: Under section 3 of 
the act of June 9, 1930 (16 U. S. C. 576b) funds are collected from timber sale 
operators to ‘‘cover the cost to the United States of (1) planting (including the 
production or purchase of young trees), (2) sowing with tree seeds (including the 
collection or purchase of such seeds), or (3) cutting, destroying or otherwise 
removing, undesirable trees or other growth on national forest land cut over by 
the purchaser in order to improve the future stand of timber * * *. 

This ‘‘K-V Act” (Knutson-Vandenberg) of 1930 enables the Forest Service to 
insure establishment, after cutting, of a new crop where natural reproduction is 
unsatisfactory, to control residual stand composition where undesirable species 
tend to invade cut-over areas, and to take special measures to improve the quality 
of the future crop of timber. Such expenditures are essential to prevent deteri- 
oration on many sale areas and to insure marketability of the next stand of timber. 
These funds may be used only within the limited area of the timber sale involved 
in each case. 

The average collection in 1951 was 83 cents per thousand board feet cut on the 
national forests. However, the averages by regions varied widely, from 56 cents 
per thousand in the Intermountain Region, to $1.28 per thousand in the Lake 
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States and $1.80 in the South. In the Lake States Region the amount collected 
is used largely for reforestation to supplement and improve natural regeneration 
on the cut-over areas. In the South the primary problem is to control inferior 
hardwoods on the highly productive pine producing lands, and most of the amount 
collected is used for removing the hardwoods which otherwise would crowd out 
pine seedlings on cut-over areas. 

On cut-over timber-sale areas, as of July 1, 1951, 94,755 acres of national forest 
land have been reforested and there are over a half million acres on which timber- 
stand-improvement work has been done with money collected under authorization 
of the Knutson-Vandenberg Act. 

During fiscal vear 1951, obligations for K-V work on all national forests 
amounted to slightlv less than $2 million. This program resulted in 20,545 aeres 
of cut-over land planted and seeded; 11,432 acres prepared for natural seeding by 
searifying, poisoning rodents and other seedbed preparation; 7,282 acres of plan- 
tation release of trees planted previously on cut-over areas; 233,218 acres of 
cut-over land treated to release, weed and thin residual and new stands of natural 
young growth; 82,694 acres of promising saplings and poles remaining on cut- 
over acres pruned; 10,186 acres of cut-over area treated to prevent damage to 
young growth by hogs, sheep, deer and other gra7ing animals; 451 acres treated 
to control rodents where these pests were damaging young growth: 8,497 acres 
treated to control tree diseases threatening young growth; and 5,223 acres were 
treated to prepare the cut-over acres for planting. 

Work accomplished with K-V funds falls in three general groups: 

(1) Regeneration including planting, seeding, and special measures to facilitate 
natural seeding. Normally these activities can be carried on within 3 years after 
the area is cut over, the elapsed time depending largely upon the amount of 
preparatory work the cut-over area requires before the regeneration measures 
ean be carried out. 

(2) Measures to assure survival of voung growth. This ineludes removal of 
inferior tree species and worthless brush through girdling, entting, poisoning, and 
to a lesser extent animal, rodent, and disease control. The time lag between 
eutting and performance of this work varies with the nature of the element to be 
controlled and the size and abilitv of the voung growth to meet such competition. 
Normally the work can be done within a 2- or 3-vear period but frequently such 
protection must extend for some 7 to 10 vears. 

(3) Measures to improve the future stand of timber. This is largely in the 
form of pruning residual trees left on the eut-over area, which can be done 
promptly, and nonecommercia! thinning of crowded voung growth which may 
reanire a wait of 10 to 12 vears after entting for such stagnation to develop. 

Scaling.—Under provisions of section 210 of the act of September 21, 1944 
(16 U.S. C. 572a), aeeentanee of denosits from timber purchasers for cooperative 
sealing service is authorized. This authority is used where it is possible to provide 
additional sealing or measurement services or records which the operator desires. 
Such arrangements are established only when requested bv the onerator and when 
it is determined the additional work can be performed without cost to the Govern- 
ment. Where cooverative se*ling is done, the cost of the iob is divided equitably 
between the Government and the operetor on the basis of time spent on obtaining 
the records required bv each partv. The oneretor’s share is deposited in the co- 
overative fund. This arrangement is possible in only a limited number of situa- 
tions, 

Through avoiding unnecessarv duplication of personnel, it permits more effi- 
cient overation by both the purcheser and the Government. The amounts col- 
lected annually are less than $100,000. 

5. Forest investigations. —The acts of June 30, 1914, and Mav 22, 1928, authorize 
the acceptance of denvosits for forest investigations. Denosits are received from 
States, associations, industrial coneerns, and others to finance research projects 
which are of mutual benefit to both parties. For example, when a comprehensive 
forest survev is inaugurated in a State, the State authorities mav make a deposit 
to the cooperative work fund for a more intensive survev than the Forest Service 
requires. In other cases an industri9l concern will ask the Forest Products 
Lahoratorv to undertake a research vroiect in which the company is interested, 
and will denosit funds to cover the cost of the project. The results of the investi- 
gation are furnished to the denositor. Thev also add to the store of public 
knowledge on that particular subject on file at the laboratory. 

6. Administration of vrivate lands.—The act of March 3, 1925, as amended bv 
section 5, act of April 24, 1950 (16 U. S. C. 572), authorizes the acceptance of 
contributions for the management of private lands. These contributions are 
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made by private owners who wish their lands managed in accordance with good 
forest-management practices. Their holdings are usually too small to warrant the 
employment of professional foresters to administer such tracts. The advantages 
to the Government include the avoidance of possible high fire hazard areas 
resulting from improper cutting practices, the elimination of the necessity of 
precisely marking the boundaries of the private land, and the addition of an area 
of private forest land handled under proper forest practices. 

7. Reforestation.—The act of March 3, 1925, as amended by section 5, act of 
April 24, 1950 (16 U. S. C. 572), authorizes the acceptance of contributions for 
reforestation of private lands intermingled with national forest lands. This work 
is limited to areas of private land within a planting project on the national’forests 
or to areas which certain civic and other public-spirited organizations have taken 
an interest In. 

8. Brush disposal.—This activity was originally authorized under the act of 
August 11, 1916. Section 6 of the act of April 24, 1950 (64 Stat. 82), amended 
the first-named act, and removed deposits for slash disposal from the ‘Trust 
fund”’ category. A separate appropriation was established in 1951 entitled 
“Expenses of brush disposal.’’ While new transactions for this class of work 
are not a part of the cooperative-work fund, brush-disposal work will be continued 
for some time under certain contracts entered into prior to the amendment. 

National-forest timber-sale contracts require the purchasers to dispose of the 
debris resulting from their cutting to the degree considered necessary by the 
officer authorized to make the sale. The above-cited 1916 act merely provides 
authority for the Forest Service to perform this obligation of the operator at his 
expense. This arrangement normally works out in a more efficient slash-disposal 
job. Most timber purchasers prefer this arrangement. Under the terms of the 
1950 act the purchaser may be required to make deposits for this work. 

There is a wide variation between regions in the amounts collected. In the 
three eastern regions, where the generally humid atmosphere induces rapid 
decomposition of debris on the forest floor, the collections average from 2 cents 
to 14 cents per thousand. On most sales in those regions little or no slash disposal 
is needed, but scattering or piling and burning is necessary on a few areas, such 
as in Minnesota. At the other extreme, the northern Rocky Mountain region 
(north Idaho and western Montana) collects approximately $1.07 per thousand 
for piling and burning the brush and other debris on sale areas. In this region 
the rate of decomposition is slow and the fire hazard is extremely high. Disposal 
of brush is essential if serious and catastrophic forest fires are to be prevented. 

In the western regions purchasers are required to perform slash disposal on a 
number of individual sales or to perform certain phases of the work which they 
ean do more efficiently with their crews and equipment. While slash disposal 
follows general prescriptions within regions, the individual needs of each sale 
offering are considered prior to advertisement and appropriate specific require- 
ments are incorporated into each timber-sale contract. 

9. Refunds to cooperators.—This project includes refunds to cooperators of excess 
deposits, and in the case of sale-area-betterment work, transfers to the forest 
reserve fund when the cost of the work performed is less than the amount collected. 





Statement of obligations under allotments and other funds 


| 
Estimated | Estimated 


| Obligations : - j “ ; 
blig tions, | Obligations, | obligations, 


Item 


1951 1952 | (1953 

De ne ae Pe re eee eS ee PSSA SPmeaEEae wrreaet — me eal 
Agricultural Marketing Act (RM4, title I]) Agriculture | | 
(Forest Service): Research on markets and prices for farm- | | 

forest products.............3.2-2.- een es Ui cae: Sone aes $43, 679 | $24, 000 | $39, 000 
Control of forest pests, Agriculture (Forest Service): | | | 

For white-pine blister-rust control of national forests. - .--- | 1,773, 907 | 1, 750, 000 | 2, 213, 000 

For insect control on national forests -- adids Mailenteks 3, 129, 897 1,762,000 | 12,973,900 

Total, control of forest pests__. Setcldchivenctasn | CSUR SOK)... SOR 000 5, 186, 900 


, - ale | 
Flood control, Agriculture (Forest Service): | 
, | 

| 


For preliminary examinations and surveys uae eae 680, 351 | 645, 699 | 558, 000 
For works of improvement aecehinaenich oe — 991, 014 | 793, 701 | 861, 260 
For general basin investigations cts ae ‘ .| 38, 000 | 110, 000 

BNR siisccidawdceases niiciaaascbens heres ao 1, 671, 365 1, 477, 400 | 1, 529, 260 


j= — = = —S— I —==>} 


1 Allotment for 1953 is preliminary. 
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Statement of obligations under allotments and other funus—continued 





Item 


Obligations, 
1951 


Estimated 
obligations, 
1952 


Estimated 
obligations, 
1953 





Administrative expenses, sec. 392, Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, (Forest Service): For cooperation with Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration in administration of the 
naval-stores conservation program ............-..-..-.-.----.- 

Local administration, sec. 388, Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, (Forest Service): For cooperation with Production 
and Marketing Administration in administration of the 
naval-stores conservation program _ _-__..-. 5 

Emergency reconstruction and repair, Forest Service: For 
reconstruction and replacement of roads, trails, bridges, 
telephone lines, and other facilities and improvements in the 
national forests damaged or destroyed by fi ats bance 

(This represents balance of supplemental appropriations 
made in 1948 and 1949 for repair of flood damage. 

Acquisition of lands and construction of improvements, Coro- 
nado National Forest: For acquisition of lands and construc- 
tion of improvements in the Coranodo National Forest, 
Ariz., as authorized in Public Law 229, approved Aug. 15, 
1949 (permanent appropriation of receipts in 1950 for sale of 
IN, PE UN Sin b Giicin ans Kanab abiebesnsaiocmae 

Payments for sale of land and timber: For refunds of payments 
for sale of land and timber. -_-___.....-.-.-....----.-.-- 3 

Working funds, Agriculture (Forest Service) (general account) 
advanced from, Department of Defense, Department of the 
Air Force: For research and consulting services on sandwich 
materials, aircraft cargo floor panels, packaging and contain- 
er problems, glues, plastics, core and bonding materials___--- - 


Department of Defense, Department of the Army: 
For relocation and replacement of Forest Service facili- 
ties necessitated by development of dams and reser- 


For research on glues for plywood and other military 
items, packaging and container problems, wood skis, 
prefabricated housing, soil trafficability, and fire 
damage in forested areas; survey of forest-products 
requirements for military purposes; and classified 
research 


Total, Department of the Army ---_--.......----- 


Department of Defense, Department of the Navy: For 
research on plywood, glues, laminated plastics, sand- 
wich construction, core and bonding materials, packag- 
ing and container materials 

National Advisory Committee on Aeronautics: For 
studies of adhesives with improved temperature- 
resistant properties, and of the strength and bonding of 
cellular cores for sandwich construction - -_.........-..-- 


Depsrtment of the Interior: 

For protection of Department of the Interior lands 
within national forests and for smoke-jumper serv- 
ice on National Park Service lands__...........-..-- 

For participation in a soil- and moisture-conservation 
program and for snow investigations. ‘i 

For rehabilitation or reloestion of national-forest 
resources and improvements damaged or destroyed 
by activities of Department of the Interior agencies. 


Total, Department of the Interior__.__._....-.--.- 
Department of Commerce, Public Roads Administration: 
For investigation of applications, and construction, 
maintenance, and improvement of access roads to 
sources of raw materials 
Federal Power Comniission: For investigation and super- 
vision of Federal Power Commission projects : ; 
Housing and Home Finance Agency: For program of in- 
vestigations and research on building materials and sys- 
National Security Resources Board: To cover cost of con- 
ducting a forest-products-materials survey.......--.---- 
Post Office Department: To cover costs of developing 
packaging specifications for parcel post_..___.__..___._-- 
Rural Electrification Administration: For technical assist- 
ance on power-line pole problems ‘ P 
Soil Conservation Service: For a snow surve y in Montana. 


Total, working funds, niteanceaaning Forest Service, gen- 
eral account. : 


$19, 756 


102, 917 


46, 361 


142, 458 


16, 177 
4, 000 


187, 940 





415, 408 


510, 275 


366, 761 





425, 633 


877, 036 





105, 430 


17, 625 








94, 827 
~ 19, 109 


17, 060 


941 
391 


4, 037 





130, 996 


5, 369 








78, 367 
1, 624 


109, 618 
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Statement of obligations under allotments and other funds—Continued 











: , Estimated Estimated 
Item —, obligations, | obligations, 
‘ 1952 1953 
Working funds, Agriculture, general (Forest Service) advanced 
Department of Defense, Department of the Army: 
For training Japanese agricultural leaders in the field 
RR? FTES Gs BIS Pe ae $144 Tt Ee MEST hee 
bars _— the cost of providing data, in connection with 
ehensive survey of the Arkansas, White, and 
iver Basins, to the Corps of Engineers ig ha 32, 252 ORs ne comacene 
Fa Bid od cS ESS RED Fale Gass Ps pee 4, 891 ef) OE Ee a PERS ae 
Department of Defense, Department of the Navy: For 
mapping strategic er hnins Abd chek ad ive debs enmaucacen 63, 523 28, 421 
Total, working funds, Agriculture, general_____..__--- | 90, 810 LS aT Rees | 
Working funds, Agriculture, Forest Service, special fund: 
Advanced from Interior Department: | 
For installation of radio-communication equipment- - 618 2 
For relocation of telephone lines... ..-.-.----.--------- 53 
For snow investigations, Frazer experimental area _---|_.___-- é -( f ee 
For changing communication facilities between the 
Swan Valley maeeaeel Station and the Alpine Guard | 
a I es 1, 578 | 53 
Total, Interior Department. -__._.....-..---------- 2, 249 | 132 
Cooperative work, Forest Service: Trust fund deposited by 
cooperators for the accomplishment of certain projects, which } 
are of mutual benefit to Forest Service and such cooperators, | 
as follows: | 
1. Construction and maintenance of roads and trails | 497, 945 | 500, 000 | $500, 000 
2. Construction and maintenance of other i improvements. 417, 520 | 400, 000 | 400, 000 
3. Protecvion of national-forest and adjacent private land 1, 250, 430 | 1, 400, 000 | 1, 400, 000 
4. Sale-area betterment and sealing. __.........-.....--- 1, 936, 131 | 2, 965, 000 | 3, 065, 000 
Be ag peed Selig eMail 5 ap ecck ptpae nD 383, 535 | 425, 000 425, 000 
SS Te eee TENA Fee 115, 110 | 120, 000 | 120, 000 
La ie REI CS ie aegiaiae SOS 34, 281 40, 000 40, 000 
£ ai iii SRS eae rs SER BE 1,040,896 | 1, 000, 000 | 900, 000 
9. Refunds to cooperators _.....__------------------ 222, 470 | 150, 000 | 150, 000 
RI CRI ONE no ncn enmonwmcesece 5 898, 318 | ic 000, 000 7, 000, 000 
|-——=—=. —— — —— —— = = = 
Forest Service, State rural rehabilitation corporation funds | 
(trust fund): For administration of the E] Pueblo grazing | 
project and the Lobato Grant projects in New Mexico for | | 
the Farmers Home Administration - | 13, 166 14, 699 6, 129 
Forest highways, Bureau of Public Roads, “Department of { 
Commerce (transfer to Agriculture) (Forest Service): For | 
carrying out Forest Service responsibilities in the forest- 
highway program ___. 95, 320 91, 700 | 92, 000 
Mutual security, (allotment to Agriculture) (Forest Service): 
For expenses incident to the foreign-trainee program. ._-..-. 8, 030 34,800 |-------- 
Salaries and expenses, defense production activities, Agricul- 
ture (Forest Service): For carrying out the provisions of the 
Defense Production Act of 1950. ....._..._.-.-_----22-2 2 ee. 164, 408 81, 000 
Forest roads and trails, Forest Service: 
TE SE aL, ee IER a Mee eee Sere 2, 963 1, 453 
Development roads and trails__._..__.........-......----- 66, 291 23, 662 - 
(This represents balance of appropriations made for 
forest roads and trails prior to 1950.) 
Total, forest roadsand trails... .............---.----- 69, 254 25, 115° sat 
Obligations under reimbursements from governmental and 
other agencies: | - 
RE, SS cee pone ee eee 4, 545, 771 4, 580, 235 4, 581, 235 
Forest development, roads and trails, and roads and trails | 
ee Sey SOO OS cn nan bdedcodedcevbece } 370, 668 536, 309 
SUM SLANG hah. Sod mb sig ics con amcsule seccestatlsdus 127, 241 13, 400 
ee ne Sal cee Aa ecto .| 5, 043, 680° 5, 129, od 


Total, obligations under allotments and other funds__-__' 





2 Allotment as of Dec. 31, 1950. 
* Allotment as of Dec. 31, 1950. 


4 Represents primarily reimbursements from other appropriations of Forest Service and other Government 
agencies for rental of pooled equipment, and for sale of supplies and equipment usually of special design or 


packaging for field operations. 


5 Represents primarily sale of supplies and equipment to other appropriations of Forest Service (principally 


"fighting forest fires’) and to other Government agencies. 
































19, 242, 2, 513 











18, 844,7 727 
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FOREST ROADS AND TRAILS, EMERGENCY CONSTRUCTION, ACT OF JUNE 19, 1934 


This appropriation was made as an employment relief measure in 1934 for the 
construction of roads and trails. The balance of $39 remaining in the fund 
resulted from adjustments in vouchers covering payments made at the tine the 
program was active. This balance will be returned to the Treasury in 1952. 


CONSTRUCTION OF FOREST ACCESS ROADS TO STANDING TIMBER (TRUST FUND) 


In fiscal year 1947, $10,900,000 was advanced by the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, through the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, for the 
construction of access roads to national forest timber, under authority contained 
in section 11 of the Veterans’ Emergency Housing Act of 1946 (act of May 22, 
1946, Public Law 388). The unobligated balance of $10,728 remaining in this 
account will be returned to the Treasury during fiscal year 1952, 


FEDERAL SURPLUS COMMODITIES CORPORATION (NORTHEASTBRN TIMBER SALVAGE 
ADMINISTRATION) 


This schedule reflects a balance of $483 remaining in the fund advanced by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation for timber salvage operations in New 
England following the hurricane in September 1938. This balance will be 
returned to the Treasury during fiscal year 1952. 


COMMODITY EXCHANGE AUTHORITY 
Turspay, Fepruary 12, 1952. 


WITNESSES 


J. M. MEHL, ADMINISTRATOR 

R. R. KAUFFMAN, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR 

W. L. MILLER, EXECUTIVE OFFICER 

JOSEPH C. WHEELER, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF FINANCE, DEPART- 
MENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Amounts available for obligation 


| | 
1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 

















BLE ES Se ae Lae ee eee One stplibedics ™ eet | iit nibteke 
Appropriation or estimate sciatic aheae $650, 000 -_ 000 $725, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to ps uy increases peadard ae +} See 
Total available for obligation Hee 2 6 50, 000 | "662, 000 | | 725, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings saben eo < manned —30, 867 |-....--. eheo pennant nite 
EES LTTE, ee ea AS AR I 619, 133 | "662, 00 5, 000 
Obligations by activities 
giles +--+, deka 
Description 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
SANA: SRE oe ve 
1. Licensing. -- RE ta, die a aut S eines eae $41, 144 $42, 500 $43, 500 
2. Supervision of futures s tré Trading. ~eantneeen hubs chbpiaeeeans | 320, 203 339, 500 390, 000 
SS ee ee eae 5 pth ae 27, 887 132, 500 143, 000 
4. Investigations.____- <t Kchiwasarietial 96, 694 112, 200 118, 500 
5. Establishment of speculative MAN SIE SAK EE a facet 33, 205 | 35, 300 | 30, 000 


Obligations incurred-...........-...------ ee ee 619, 133 q 662, 000 | 725, 000 


PSE: 





BRC SE 














Net Ne Ne ee ee 





‘ 
z 
bid 


LOST SLO 
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Oomantions by ebiests 








| 
Object classification 1951 actual | 1952 estimate| 1953 estimate 
———— — —E —— — —_ —E al $$ 
Total number of permanent positions. -_-__-_._...__- se fige een 8 135 | 126 | 138 
Average number of all employees. _____--__-__- ; | 110 | 119 | 130 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary 


$4,555 | $5, 034 | $5,049 
Average grade 


a dial la nina aC ae oe : Seas | _GS-6.9 | GS-7.0 
| —_ 
01 Personal services: =e 





Permanent positions...........-....---.-... wae eee $510, 752 $596, 385 $657, 740 
Part-time and temporary positions AR A EEL TELS § 647 | 662 681 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base- Sites amine = 2, 343 | 2,744 
Payment above basic rates___- 34 610 | 600 | 625 

Payments to other agencies for reimbursable details__. | 983 |. See 
ee geerecman eer vaens. ._.. . 5... ce .f | 512, 992 | “599, 990 661, 790 
i ER : } 8, 788 | 8, 500 9, 000 
03 Transportation of things. _._-_- Slr Agee ee nie 765 | 500 | 600 
04 Communication services. _._.....-...----- SEE SE 11, 063 11, 085 | 11, 200 
05 Rents and utility services....................--- 4 57, 684 | 15, 525 | 15, 525 
06 =Printing and reproduction. ___- a > 2 ee a 12, 853 13, 200 | 13, 300 
07 Other contractual services... ..........-......-..........- | 5, 047 | 4, 100 | 4, 200 
Services performed by other agencies._.............__-] 1,510 | 1, 600 | 1, 700 
08 Supplies and materials ant : 4, 577 | 4, 800 | 4, 985 
09 Equipment. i A et Se , 3, 644 | 2, 000 2, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments......_.__.__-------------- Ss 210 | 700 700 
I TaD ‘ wa 619, 133 662, 000 725, 000 

: Analysis of expenditures 


1951 actual | 1952estimate | 1953 estimate 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year___- PEP ae Ce $29, 737 $43, 474 $41, 400 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years__- - _- ee edee B Ff tea 4 
Obligations incurred during the year___--...---_-- , ‘ 619, 133 662, 000 725, 000 
658, 206 705, 474 766, 400 
Deduct unliquidated obligations, end of year----._--- : 43, 474 41, 400 43, 500 


Total expenditures. 


heeckiea roa 614, 732 664, 074 722, 900 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: | 
Out of current authorizations. _._...-- TEE OE AES 575, 659 611, 474 682, 900 
Out of prior authorizations 39, 073 42,000 | 38, 600 
Out of anticipated 1952 supplemental for pay increases 10, 600 1, 400 


Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Mehl, we are glad to have you and your asso- 
ciates from the Commodity Exchange Authority with us today. 

You made a very fine presentation last year, in showing that money 
would be returned to the Government on occasions when you did 
not need it. Having built up that reputation now you are in shape 
to ask for increases when the occasion demands it. 

We do recognize the value of your work, and we recognize, too, 
that with restrictions and limitations on operation in connection with 
some commodities it tends to push those who are chance-takers into 
other fields. I refer to those who might be termed “gamblers on the 
exchanges.” 

Personally, I think this committee is very much sold on the value 
of your w ork. 

i notice that you are asking for some increases. We will be glad 
to have your general statement and your testimony in connection 
with the increases. 
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However, first we shall insert pages 125, 126, and 128 through 133 
of the justifications in the record at this point. 
(The data referred to are as follows:) 


Purpose STATEMENT 


The Commodity Exchange Authority administers the Commodity Exchange 
Act of September 21, 1922, as amended. 

The major objectives of the act are: To prevent commodity price manipulation 
and corners; prevent dissemination of false and misleading crop and market 
information affecting commodity prices; protect hedgers and other users of the 
commodity futures markets against cheating, fraud, and manipulative practices; 
insure the benefits of membership privileges on contract markets to cooperative 
associations of producers; insure trust-fund treatment of margin moneys and equi- 
ties of hedgers and other traders and prevent the misuse of such funds by brokers; 
and provide information to the public regarding trading operations on contract 
markets. 

The basic act was designated as the Grain Futures Act and conferred limited 
authority with respect to futures trading in grains only. By amendment of June 
15, 1936, its short-title designation was changed to ‘‘Commodity Exchange Act,” 
its regulatory provisions strengthened and extended to cotton, millfeeds, butter, 
eggs, potatoes, and rice. By amendment of April 7, 1938, wool tops were added 
to the commodities subject to the act; and fats and oils, cottonseed, cottonseed 
meal, peanuts, soybeans, and soybean meal were added by the act of October 9, 
1940. 

At the present time futures trading is conducted in 20 commodities on 18 ex- 
changes. During the 1951 fiscal year trading in all grain futures aggregated 12.1 
billion bushels of which wheat accounted for 4,675 million bushels. Trading in 
cotton futures aggregated 79 million bales. Trading in 17 of the 2C commodities 
was greater during the year than during the previous year. It is estimated that 
futures trading in all commoc.ities amounted to $47 billion during the 1951 fiscal 
year, nearly twice the value of all transactions in stocks and bonds on all reg- 
istered securities exchanges. 

Federal supervision over futures trading is carried out by licensing commodity 
exchanges, registering futures commission merchants and floor brokers, reviewing 
exchange rules and regulations; compiling, reviewing, and releasing information 
on futures trading; auditing brokers’ books and records to assure segregation of 
customers’ funds; examining brokers’ financial statements; analyzing and ap- 
praising futures trading, cash-futures relationships, deliverable supplies, and 
price movements; establishing and enforcing limits on speculative trading; and 
investigating and aiding in the prosecution of violations. 

These functions are performed through a central organization in Washington, 
and five field offices, located in the commodity markets at Chicago, Kansas City 
Minneapolis, New Orleans, and New York. On November 30, 1951, the 
Commodity Exchange Authority had 117 employees, 37 of whom were stationed 
in Washington, D. C., and 80 in the field offices. 


Appropriated funds 


Estimated, 1952_- ae jtiests Os J casi wat beceialen $662, 000 
Budget estimate, 1953_- Lae a ad ET I eS 725, 000 
Salaries and expenses 
Apptonsiition Met -8059. io So 025 it a ales cel ee $650, 000 
Anticipated pay adjustment supplemental siintitish duck outa niedame 12, 000 

Base for 1953 Wark einke a. A ee 662, 000 

Budget estimate, 1953 day 3 Ft es Pa ee es 725, 000 

Increase... ..-.... mm dp pideieeaG wb etched be} Se eae + 63, 000 
Summary of increases, 1953 

To provide for enforcement of speculative limits__ + $27, 400 


Increase to meet, in part, pay adjustment costs pursuant ‘to Public 
Law 201 os : = : _ +35, 600 


a hay th ve 0b ea eset Re ne ES 

















—— 


ee eee ed 
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Project Statement 























| 
| Increase or decrease 
| 
. 1952 — aa ag 1953 
roject 1951 (esti- Pay | | (esti- 
ayad- | mrt 
mated) justment | Other | mated) 
| costs | | 
} 
| | | | wee i 
| } | ' 
a, Aad Rae ee ae 41,144| 42,500; +41,000|...........| 43, 500 
2. Supervision of futures trading......__._- 320, 203 | 339,500 | +23,100 | +27, 400 | 390, 000 
fe Sar lA TRAE EPCS a RI 127,887 | 132,500 | +10, 500 |-.-.-...__-- | 143, 000 
4, Investigations ___.....__. es 96, 694 | 112, 200 | So aE 118, 500 
5. Establishment of speculative limits. ___- 33, 205 | 35, 300 | aS ces 30, 000 
AR ERE SSS aa ee 619, 133 | 662,000 | +35, 600 +27, 400 725, 000 
Unobligated balance_.....___- Sadia Volasaial 90, G67 hu cen ; : 
Total pay adjustment costs.__________- Sy [49, 100] (+5, 300)” +2, 400) [56, $00] 
Total available or estimate ____- | 650,000 | 662,000 | +35,600! +27, 400 725, 000 
Anticipated pay adjustment supplemental SPREE rm —12, 000 | 
Total appropriation or estimate _ _ .__ | 650, 000 650, 000 | 








Stratus oF ProGRAM 
OBJECTIVE AND FUNCTIONS 


The purpose of the Commodity Exchange Act is to prevent price manipulation 
and corners and to insure fair practice and honest dealing on commodity exchanges. 
Enforcement of the act requires supervision over 18 commodity exchanges 
designated as “contract markets.’”’ Enforcement is a continuous process involv- 
ing 

* Market designation and broker registration.—(a) Designation of commodity 
exchanges as contract markets; (b) annual registration of futures commission 
merchants and floor brokers; and (c) continuing review of exchange rules and 
regulations. 

. Supervision of futures trading—(a) Compilation, audit, tabulation and 
review of trade reports and current market analyses; (b) enforcement of speculative 
limits; (c) review of market news and letters; (d) maintenance of a quotation and 
ticker service; (e) analysis of cash commodity transactions; (f) cooperative 
activities with control committees of contract markets; (g) observance of floor 
trading; and (hk) compilation and publication of market information. 

3. Prevention of misuse of customers’ funds.—(a) Audit and examination of 
records of futures commission merchants and (b) analysis of brokers’ financial 
statements. 

4. Investigation and control of trade practices —(a) Investigation of complaints 
and alleged and apparent violations; (b) trade-practice audits and surveys; 
(c) investigation of delivery practices; and (d) preparation and presentation of 
evidence of violations in administrative hearings and judicial proceedings. 

5. Establishment of speculative limits —Fix such limits on speculative futures 
transactions and open contracts on contract markets as may be found necessary 
to diminish, eliminate or prevent sudden or unreasonable fluctuations in futures 
prices. 

















RECENT ACTIVITIES 
Futures trading 

Estimated value of trading.—During the 1951 fiscal year futures trading was 
conducted in 20 commodities on 18 commodity exchanges which had been 
designated contract markets. The value of this trading was estimated at 
$47, 143,639,000, an increase of 46 percent over the 1950 total of $32,351,445,000. 

Volume of trading.—Greatly increased trading activity as well as wide price 
movements were recorded during 1951. Futures trading increased 50 percent 
or more in cotton, wool tops, eggs, oats, grain sorghums, cottonseed oil, soybean 
oil, soybean meal, and flaxseed. Activity was greater in 17 of the 20 commodities 
under the act in which there was trading during 1951. Futures trading in five 
commodities— cottonseed oil, soybean oil, soybean meal, eggs, and grain sor- 
ghums—was the largest on record. Futures trading in both wheat and corn 
recorded increases of about 11 percent. 

Reports.—During the year 505,752 reports on the volume of futures trading 
and open positions were received, tabulated, summarized, and analyzed. Of 
these reports 273,800 were from brokers concerning the daily volume of trading 
and open positions, while 231,952 were from large traders relating to their daily 
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transactions and open positions. In addition a large number of reports are 
received relating to deliveries, cash transactions, stocks on hand, and related data. 
Such information is essential background material in the enforcement of the act. 

Analysis, review and interpretation of market information.—One use to which 
the detailed market information is put is that of providing factual and statistical 
background for all phases of administration of the act. Such information also 
serves as the basis for enforcement activities. In addition to the detailed infor- 
mation submitted by brokers, large traders, and others, special ‘‘calls’’ and surveys 
are made from time to time to determine the character of trading and open con- 
tracts in specific markets or commodities. The more important surveys made 
during the year are listed below: 











Commodity Market | Coverage Period or date 
| | 
Wheat___......._...| Chicago Board of Trade, De- | Speculative and hedge | July 21, 1950. 
| eember future. trading. 
Soybeans___......__| Chicago Board of Trade, No- do Lacmeeeeicensades Do. 
| vember future. 
ESE eet | New York Cotton Exchange, |.....do..................-. July 26, 1950, 
December future. } 
Wool tops... ___-- Wool associates, New York | Position and trading. _...- July 31, Aug. 28-30, 
Cotton Exchange. | 950. 
Cotton_.............| New York Cotton Exchange, | Character of trading_.____- Oct. 9-14, 1950. 
December, March, May, | 
and July futures. 
Sep reer ss New York Cotton Exchange_.| Position survey (percent | Nov. 30, 1950. 
hedging). 











Notices of delivery.—A total of 31,802 copies of delivery notices were submitted 
by clearing members during the year for all commodities, an increase of 44.5 
percent over the 22,000 notices filed last year. The processing of the information 
contained in each individual notice, such as the grades delivered, the number of 
transfers, the issuer and stopper, is an important but time-consuming part of the 
work and forms the basis of most of the information compiled by the CEA con- 
cerning the settlement of futures contracts by delivery. 

Transactions in futures.—The total number of transactions (purchases and sales 
in terms of contract units) for all commodities amounted to 8,257,000, a 16.1 
percent increase over the 7,115,000 transactions last year, and a 43.2 percent 
increase over the 10-year (1941-50) average of 5,766,000 transactions. 

Markets and brokers 


Markets and commodities.—The number of contract markets designated under 
the Commodity Exchange Act remained unchanged at 18. The Minneapolis 
Grain Exchange was authorized to permit trading in one additional commodity— 
soybeans. The Chicago Board of Trade provided by its rules for a 100-bale 
cotton contract. Previously its contract was for 50 bales. Trading for future 
delivery was conducted in 20 commodities on contract markets, as follows: 





Market Regulated commodity 

Chicago Board of Trade_____.___.-__--- Wheat, corn, oats, rye, soybeans, 
lard, cotton, soybean oil. 

Chicago Mercantile Exchange________-__- Butter, eggs, potatoes. 

Chicago Open Board of Trade_____-__-_- Wheat, corn, oats, rye, soybeans. 

Duluth Board of Trade___- ____...... (No trading in 1950-51). 

Kansas City Board of Trade_________--_- Wheat, corn, bran, shorts, grain 
sorghums. 

Los Angeles Grain Exchange. -_- __. (No trading in 1950-51). 


Memphis Merchants Exchange Clearing Cottonseed meal, soybean meal. 
Association. 


Milwaukee Grain Exchange____________- Wheat, corn, oats, rye. 

Minneapolis Grain Exchange___________- Wheat, oats, rye, flaxseed, soybeans. 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange_________- Cotton, cottonseed oil. 

New York Cotton Exchange. __________-_ Cotton. 

New York Mercantile Exchange_-_____-__- Eggs, potatoes, rice, butter. 

New York Produce Exchange__________- Cottonseed oil, sovbean oil. 
Portland Grain Exchange______________- (No trading in 1950-51). 

St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange______-_-__- Do. 

San Francisco Grain Exchange_________- Do. 


Seattle Grain Exchange_______________- Wheat. 
Wool Associates of the New York Cotton Wool tops. 
Exchange. 
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Futures commission merchants and floor brokers —The number of futures com- 
mission merchants registered during the year increased from 628 in 1950 to 629 
in 1951, whereas the number of floor brokers decreased from 783 in 1950 to 780 
in 1951. As of June 30, 1951, registered futures commission merchants main- 
tained a total of 1,780 principal and branch offices compared with 1,752 in 1950; 
and also had agents in 236 offices other than their own engaged in soliciting or 
accepting orders for the purchase or sale of commodities for futures delivery 
compared with 226 in 1950. They were located in 47 States, the District of 
Columbia, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and 15 foreign countries. 

Registration fees.— Registration fees totaling $17,110 were collected from futures 
commission merchants and floor brokers. These fees were deposited as mis- 
cellaneous receipts in the United States Treasury. 

Review of exchange rules and regulations.—Continuing scrutiny was given to the 
bylaws, rules, and regulations of all contract markets. All proposed revisions 
submitted to the Authority by contract markets pursuant to requirements were 
reviewed currently and necessary changes proposed to facilitate compliance with 
the law. 

Audits 


Segregation audits.— During 1951 fiscal year 641 segregation audits were made 
covering accounts of 25,787 customers with funds and credits on deposit with 
futures commission merchants of $145,603,000. Deviations from the act and 
regulations discovered were somewhat in excess of those discovered in the previous 
year. There were 408 deviations in 1951 compared with 355 in 1950. 

Assistance in investigation.— During the year the accountants (who compose a 
large part of the field technical staff) assisted in 22 investigations. These ranged 
in extent from special investigations of a single operator whose transactions were 
under scrutiny to comprehensive surveys of trading during a specified period in 
wheat, soybeans, wool tops, and cotton futures. 





























Compliance investigations 


Alleged and apparent violations of the law are brought to the attention of the 
CEA either by complainants or through routine observance of market behavior, 
trade practice surveys, examination of the books and records of brokerage houses, 
or other investigational procedures. 

Special trade practice survey.—One of the noteworthy investigations conducted 
during the year was a special study of all trading on the Kansas City Board of 
Trade during the period April 16 to April 30, 1951, a total of 13 trading days. 
This survey was made for the purpose of determining if trade practices in that 
market were in compliance with the law. Approximately 20,000 transactions were 
analyzed in detail. Deviations of various kinds were discovered in about 5 per- 
cent of the total. These included bucketing, matching of orders, cross trades, and 
accommodation trades. Remedial action is now under consideration. 

Investigation of hedging in New York Cotton Market.—A survey was made as of 
November 30, 1950, of all open contracts or market positions in New York cotton 
futures. This investigation required personal examination by accountants of the 
books and records of many individual cotton traders, most of them in the South. 
One of the objectives of the survey was to determine the nature of the positions 
held by the various traders on that date, that is, whether speculative, straddling, 
or hedging. This survey revealed that a large number of speculators were im- 
properly classified by their brokers as hedgers in order that their accounts could 
be carried by brokers without the deposit of margin funds required of speculators. 

Complaints.—Four complaints were under investigation at the beginning of the 
year and 27 complaints were received during the year. Of these, 27 were disposed 
of, leaving 4 pending at the close of the vear. 

Criminal proceedings.— Because of an alleged error in trial procedure the Seventh 
Circuit Court of Appeals on November 15, 1950, reversed the verdict and sentence 
of the district court in the retrial of an alleged violator charged with violation of the 
Commodity Exchange Act. The case is now set for retrial at an early date. 

Administrative hearings.—Four disciplinary proceedings cases were pending 
at the beginning of the fiscal year and one new case arose during the year. In one 
case the respondent applied to the Supreme Court for a writ of certiorari which was 
denied. In another case the respondent has appealed from the decision of the 
judicial officer to the circuit court of appeals. Two cases were disposed of by 
denial of trading privileges to respondents. In the remaining case hearings 
were completed and the matter was in the hands of the referee at the close of the 
year. 
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Establishment of speculative limits 


One of the principal accomplishments during recent months was the establish- 
ment of speculative limits on futures trading and open positions in soybean and egg 
futures effective October 1, 1951. Section 4a (1) of the act authorizes the Com- 
modity Exchange Commission to fix limits both upon the amount of speculative 
trading that may be done by any person during any one business day and upon 
the amount of the speculative net position, long or short, that may be held by 
any person at any time. The law specifically exempts hedging transactions and 

itions. 

Preliminary surveys were made of the daily reports submitted by persons 
holding or controlling large positions and of the effect of contemplated limits upon 
futures trading. Public hearings were then held in Washington, D. C., to consider 
the establishment of maximum limits. After these hearings were held the views 
expressed were carefully considered in the light of data relating to volume of 
trading, open contracts, supplies, effect upon hedging operations, and so forth. 
And on August 15, 1951, the Department announced limits set by the Commission 
on speculation in soybean and egg futures effective October 1, 1951. 

Under the soybean order the maximum net long or net short speculative position 
which any person may hold or control is 1,000,000 bushels in any one soybean 
future or in all soybean futures combined on any one contract market. The 
Commission also fixed 1,000,000 bushels as the maximum amount of soybean 
futures which any person may buy or sell, speculatively, on any contract market 
during one business day. The egg order requires that beginning October 1, 1951, 
the maximum net long or short speculative position which any person may hold 
or control on one contract market is 15C carlots in any one egg future or in all egg 
futures combined, provided that no person may hold or control a net long or net 
short speculative position in excess of (1) 100 carlots in the October egg future, 
(2) 75 carlots in the November egg future, (3) 50 carlots in the December egg 
future, and (4) 50 carlots in the January egg future. These limits were also 
established as the maximum amount of egg futures which any person may buy or 
sell, speculatively, on any contract market during one business day. 


Major activities of the Commodity Exchange Authority 














| Actual | Estimated 
| 1950 1951 | 1952 1953 
———_—__---- _ ee meer Ba baa baa 
I. Licensing: | 
Futures commission merchants registered ___...........- 628 629 650 650 
See NINE WEIN nn on nn eee ce ne cacnncosan 783 78 800 800 
IL Supervision: 
Markets and commodities 
nia ease llaichn ee arog Doa rn sine & site qunatinnll ort irk 18 18 18 18 
Commodities ..-......-- : é aa 19 20 20 pal) 
Markets (6 wheat markets, 3 cotton markets, etc.) - 40 43 45 45 
Reports tabulated and analyzed: 
Daily trading volume and open contracts_-.....--- 254,615 | 273,800} 300, 000 300, 000 
Daily and weekly reports on Jarge traders.......| 196,609 | 231,952 | 300,000 300, 000 
Delivery notices suene Nad ttnabadcehevanes 21, 660 31, 802 25, 000 25, 000 
Special calls and surveys. . 5 8 12 





t 12 2 
ESS Sop ae be 7, 766 8, 000 12, 000 12, 000 
General activities, including observance of trading 
exchange relations, enforcement of speculative limits, 
price compilations, quotations service, and review 
SIE 60th Heine waisignamedamnansriane ty laabwne () () () () 
Ill, Audits: 


i oon wacigewn Sak ws Swedes aus 695 641 700 7 





Accounts examined. -_._--- rey ee nee ey Oe Cee 25, 768 25, 787 26, 000 26, 000 
Financial statements examined.-_-.......-...-..--.-- 630 628 650 650 
IV. Investigations: 
Compliance investigations completed___-..-.....--.- 30 27 30 30 
Trade practice surveys completed putt atees 4 1 2 2 
Number of transactions examined._................-- 20, 930 20, 870 40, 000 40, 000 
Criminal prosecutions. _--..-.-_.-- eo LAE 1 1 2 2 
Administ-ative proceedings . nS ee 3 5 4 4 
V. Establishment of speculative limits: Hearings completed 
NE ane I had itciivenandgninsbumeiindiaunidsccrminde 2 3 3 














1 No measure of workload available. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Ment. Mr. Chairman, I do not have any prepared statement. 
I would like to make a few general remarks, if I may. 

Mr. Wuirten. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ment. First of all I want to thank you and your committee, 
Mr. Chairman, for the very fine treatment which you gave us last 
year. Youw ill recall that we asked for $650,000 for 1952, the same 
amount that we had received in 1951, and as you have indicated I did 
with some trepidation tell you last year that we expected to turn back 
between $30,000 and $40,000 of our 1951 appropriation. 

I should say that your remarks, Mr. Whitten, when the record was 
printed, almost made a national hero out of me. I got publicity, 
newspaper stories, and mail from all over the United States. 

Mr. Wuirren. Do you not think it was exceptional? It was 
worthy of comment. 

Mr. Ment. Honestly, I blush when I think of it. 

If any credit was due, it should have come to you. Some of the 
publicity was rather ridiculous. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Mehl, I want to say this in that connection: 
The committee has a great deal of confidence in you, and in many, 
many people with whom we deal in Government. Unfortunately the 
Congress has made it hard many times to turn back money. I know 
it has been the attitude of this and other committees to condemn 
people for trying to spend money because they have it or because it 
has been appropriated. Yet in all fairness ] must admit that I have 
seen many examples where, because a department or agency saved 
money and turned it back, instead of being the beneficiary of praise 
their appropriations were cut further. 

I want to say in all frankness that it is a hard decision for a man 
to do what you did last year, and I think you deserve the commenda- 
tion of the committee. 

This is perhaps not as exceptional in Government as it might 
appear, because in certain segments of many bureaus there is money 
coming back. Frequently there are needs for another activity in the 
same agency or department, which means that the money will end 
up being used for another purpose. Many individuals we come in 
contact with in the Department do use less money than they have 
appropriated for that purpose. 

Mr. Ment. This is no reflection on any past subcommittee, but 
I have no hesitancy in saying that not too many years ago if I had 
told the committee what I told you it would have cost us a reduc- 
tion of $40,000 or $50,000 in the next appropriation. I do not think 
there is any doubt about that. 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCE OF 1951 APPROPRIATION 





If you will turn to page 126 of the justifications you will note in 
the first column of the table an “Unobligated balance’ of $30,867 
for 1951. Thatrepresents our saving. I had said it would be between 
$30,000 and $40,000, and I see we just got over the line. 

We are not going to be able to turn any money back to the Treasury 
out of the 1952 appropriation, but I am glad to call your attention to 
the fact that while the pay increases, which went into effect last July, 
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actually amounted to $49,100, we expect to absorb $37,100 of that, or 
about 76 percent, which is, I think, almost the same as a saving. 

Coming to 1953, the actual total increase as a result of the increases 
in pay amounts to $56,800, of which we will absorb $21,200. 

The actual increase of $63,000 is made up of two items: 

First, there is $27,400 to enforce the speculative trading limits in 
1953 on the commodities for which we hope to establish speculative 
trading limits during 1952; namely, cottonseed oil, soy bean oil, and 
lard. 

The balance of the increase, $35,600, represents the part of the pay 
increase costs we will not be able to absorb. 


EFFECT OF PRICE CEILINGS ON TRADING 


Last year we discussed the effect of possible price ceilings on trading 
in futures. In the case of cotton I believe the markets were closed 
from about January 26 to March 8. In spite of that the volume of 
trading in cotton for the fiscal year ended last July was 50 percent 
over the previous fiscal year. 

There have been increases in other commodities. I think there 
were about six commodities where the increase was over 50 percent. 

Mr. Wurrren. Do you have that in table form for the record? 

Mr. Ment. I have a table, ves, from our last annual report. 

Mr. Wuirren. We would like to have that in the record at this 
point. 

(The table requested is as follows:) 


Volume of futures trading on all contract markets combined, by commodities, fiscal 
years ended June 30, 1950, and June 30, 1951 


‘ mS | Percent of 
Commodity Unit 1950 1951 increase or 
decrease 


ie er 1,000 bushels - - - 4, 201, 964 4, 675, 715 +11.3 
Corn... do. 2, 013, 400 | 2, 236, 588 +111 
Oats__. 231 =< do. siden 1, 048, 240 | 1, 617, 253 | +54. 3 
Rye ‘ dane oe 4 do. a 581, 637 | 576, 216 -—.9 
Soybeans... do 3,613,906 | 2, 952, 610 | —18.3 
Flaxseed __ a ee Eee Avs VERSE duce oat 153 | Bree o 
Grain sorghums : do 0 | 41, 225 
SS AS tre rates eee 1,000 pounds. - . 2,040 | 2, 880 | +41.2 
Cotton ; : ; 1,000 bales 52, 697 79, 067 | +50. 0 
Wool tops : = 1,000 pounds... ___| 48, 290 82, 780 | +71.4 
1 ee ; ° a Carlots eee | 2, 433 3, 236 | +33. 0 
Eges.._____- do. _. : 56, 938 148, 811 | +161. 4 
Potatoes _ - = a heh do aad, 6, 592 2, 627 | —60. 1 
Cottonseed oil _ _-_.---- ‘ __| 1,000 pounds. ._.__| 4, 534, 680 7, 331, 700 +61.7 
Soybean oil___- £ . do. 227, 100 2 3, 532, 620 | +1, 455. 5 
a ae sit caeecunbeees : do__- a adl 1, 521, 400 2, 213, 080 | +45.5 
eee pal ee Tons nem 358, 380 406, 800 | +13.5 
RN G6 oon causes eee — 3 ; ae 143, 72 173, 670 | +20.8 
Cottonseed meal________- = wo sO. pinta 478, 300 586, 800 | +22.7 
| EE ee ae a ee ai  * ase 1, 126, 000 2, 292, 000 | +103. 6 





1 During the 1950 fiscal year there was trading in flaxseed futures in sl 4 months. 
2 Includes 1,961,580,000 pounds on the Chicago Board of Trade where trading began July 17, 1950. 


TRADING DEVELOPMENTS 


Mr. Wuirtten. Do your records there show any movement away 
from the old basic commodities—where the trading has always 
existed—into newer fields? What are the recent developments 
on that? 
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Mr. Ment. Last year there was a very large increase in the trading 
in soybeans. That was in 1950. 

In 1951 that decreased about 18.3 percent. We had a very large 
speculative movement in soybeans in 1950. 

Limits on speculative trading and positions went into effect last 
October, so they have not been in effect very long. But there is no 
doubt but what the markets have steadied. There have been less 
violent fluctuations. The limit on soybeans was fixed at 1 million 
bushels for speculative positions, and also for speculative trading 
during any one day. This is half what the limits are on wheat and 
corn and oats. Some in the trade thought that was pretty small. 
Actually, the market has functioned very well. We have had no 
complaint of hedgers being unable to have their orders executed 
promptly. 

The merchandisers who complained bitterly about the soybean 
futures market in 1950 apparently are satisfied now that this is a 
practicable and usable hedging market. 

Now, I did not answer your specific question, Mr. Whitten. I do 
not know that I could identify any particular commodity and state 
specifically that trading had shifted from that commodity to another 
commodity. 

Mr. Wuirren. I was just interested in the general trend. I recall 
specific instances in the past where you have pointed out such things. 

Mr. Menu. There was a very large increase, 62 percent, in cotton- 
seed oil, and also a large increase in soybean oil. In the oils and lard, 
for which we are considering establishing speculative trading limits 
this year, there were substantial increases. 

Mr. Wuirten. I do know enough about the market to know that 
there is a real place for hedging operations for anybody who is in the 
business. I can readily see that if you had price ceilings which would 
control the market operations on certain commodities where some 
speculation had always gone on, that those people having the desire 
to speculate would find some other commodity to get into. 

Mr. Ment. That is very true. 

That concludes my general remarks. I believe perhaps Mr. 
Kauffman may be able to give you some detailed information. 

Mr. Wuirren. We would be glad to hear from you, Mr. Kauffman. 

Mr. KaurrMan. I really have nothing further to add of a general 
nature, Mr. Chairman. The increase, as Mr. Mehl pointed out, is 
confined solely to the two items which he covered. 

I would be glad to try to answer any questions. 


VIOLATIONS 


Mr. Wuirren. What do you do with evidence of violations? 

Mr. Ment. First, it is passed on to the Solicitor’s office of the 
Department. 

Mr. Wurrren. And they handle it? 

Mr. Meut. They determine whether criminal or administrative 
proceedings are justified. 

Mr. KaurrmMan. Most of our cases, Mr. Chairman, are administra- 
tive proceedings handled within the Department itself. 

Mr. Wuitren. You have ways and means of enforcing your orders 
and decrees? How do you do that? 


94651—52—pt. 1——-45 
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Mr. Kavurrman. Most orders issued by the Department’s judicial 
officer direct the denial of trading privileges to the respondent. 

Mr. Wuirren. It is a pretty effective means of control, is it not? 

Mr. Kaurrman. Yes. It would be in many cases much more 
effective than a fine or even a brief imprisonment, because if you 
denied a large firm trading privileges, particularly a brokerage firm, 
it would just put it out of business. Even denying it trading privileges 
for a week would require it to transfer all of its accounts. It would be 
really an extremely rigorous sanction. 

Mr. Wuirren. I do not know of anything further that we care to 
go into with you. 

I want to say again that the committee thoroughly appreciates the 
job you are doing. 

AVERAGE EMPLOYMENT 


I wish you would put in the record at this point the total number 
of employees you will have on this additional amount. 

(The information is as follows:) 

The average number of employees during fiscal 1953, under the budget estimate 
will be 130, an increase of 11. This compares with an average of 219 during fiseal 
1940, 

Mr. Wuirten. Have you any questions, Mr. Horan? 

Mr. Horan. No questions. 

Mr. Wuirren. Thank you again, sir. 

Mr. Meruu. Thank you very much. 





FEDERAL CROP INSURANCE CORPORATION 
Turspay, Frpruary 12, 1952. 


WITNESSES 


J. W. BRAINARD, MANAGER 

F. B. NORTHRUP, ASSISTANT MANAGER 

W. H. ROWE, CHIEF, PROGRAM PLANNING DIVISION 

E. C. COLBY, CHIEF, UNDERWRITING DIVISION 

E. H. NIKKEL, CHIEF, SALES DIVISION 

C. A. FRETTS, CHIEF, FINANCE DIVISION 

J. L. BUCKLER, BUDGET OFFICER 

JOSEPH C. WHEELER, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF FINANCE, DEPART- 
MENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Amounts available for obligation 





| 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 














Appropriation or estimate - _.............--.-.-.-..- ere | $7, 096, 000 $7, 949, 911 $9, 100, 000 
Transferred to “Operating expenses, General Services Admin- | 
istration,’’ pursuant to Reorganization Plan No. 18..______- oe SR ASS | RES ee 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate. _................--- 7, 095, 625 7, 949, 911 9, 100, 000 
Reimbursements from other accounts_._._.........-..-------- 6, 763 SAND Be. wisiccand. <0 
Total available for obligation. ________. hsbasedohes iunee 7, 102, 388 7, 951, 380 9, 100, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings....................... 1, 440, 720 |.............. 








I ai i ei es indies le 5, 661, 659 7, 951, 380 9, 100, 000 
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Obligations by activities 





Description 


1951 actual 


1952 estimate | 


1953 estimate 





Direct obligations 


1. Insurance and actuarial structure. ___.........._______- 
2. Contract sales and servicing.................._-- aes a 
> Commissions.-. ed 

. Premium collections - __- 
5. Crop inspections and loss adjustments 


j 
$763, 984 | 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 





Total direct obligations. ._._._. 


Obligations payable out of reimbursements from other accounts 


1. Insurance and actuarial structure__._......___- 
Contract sales and servicing. .._._. 

ri Premium collections. -...................- ‘ 

5. Crop inspections and loss adjustments- ax 








Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from | 
other accounts____.__- | 


$939, 161 $959, 700 
2, 218, 488 3, 014, 950 | 3, 467, 900 
448, 495 987, 200 | 735, 200 
551, 667 856, 900 | 1, 010, 600 
| 1,672, 262 2, 151, 700 | 2, 926, 600 
| 5,654,896! 7 949,911 | 9, 100, 000 
re | 
3, 065 | ~ 1, 469 |. 
683 snispint Oe iid drchii tines 
2, 068 } 
6, 763 


Obligations incurred __. 


1,469 |. 








Obligations by objects 





Object classification 





Summary of Personal Services | 
| 
‘Total number of permanent positions_-...................-.-- } 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions Ca ae 
Average number of all employees---....-.-.-- : : sl 
A verage salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade 


Personal service obligations: 
a in in op abnemadigeeesionececnagh 
Part-time and temporary positions..................-...- ol 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base ..............--.-.--- 
Payment above basic rates.............ce-s<.<..ns000+-enes 


Total personal service obligations... .................--- 


Direct Obligations 





1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 





GS-5. 9 | 


$1, 900, 848 | 
768, 720 


565 
309 
850 


$4, 363 | 
Gs- 6. 0} 





$2, 373, 683 
1, 039, 646 
8, 447 | 


__3,421, 776 | 


$4, 385 
GS8-5.9 


$2, 654, 371 
1, 352, 063 
9, 446 


4 015 o, 580 
































i tee WN Sa d ee ec 2,670,173 | 3, 421,776 | 4, 015, 880 
et GS ECE NT eS eee ee ere 585, 722 | 896, 800 | 1, 094, 900 
a ore intnantiaiconennmine ammo 15, 783 | 19, 300 21, 800 
04 Communication services..................--.- dear aeom dates 26, 324 35, 600 39, 400 
GE Peemee Orie Wart STING... nn bso scence ccc ect } 182, 493 124, 230 153, 000 
eR eee ee eee 141, 953 | 165, 000 } 185, 000 
07 Other contractual services: | | 
Advances to— | 
“Administrative expenses, sec. 392, Agricultural | | 
Adjustment Act of 1098" ......................-- | 364, 003 | 402, 300 463, 300 
“Local administration, sec. 388, Agricultural Ad- | 
ge Se ree 1, 351, 570 | 1, 500, 1, 775, 200 
Services performed by other agencies___.............-- 208,006 | 1, 261, 250 1, 200, 900 
PEE A etn. SES SONG ts SIF IF EAT it pe | 34, 976 39, 005 45, 200 
Se ES ae eee ee | 39, 420 45, 000 53, 600 
tlre heen amanaedseedwaben nce cidkes eneesien 27, 917 21, 200 21, 200 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities (awards for employee 
eid anrmcigtnaieininttikucshoninweseweesn nc) ES | RSE ee 
NS SESSA ARTEL ELT SNARES ep 6, 486 18, 450 30, 620 
Ne SNE. oeic nici cc cnuticcnenioadaavmnnes 5, 654, 896 7, 949, 911 9, 100, 000 
Obligations payable out of reimbursements from other accounts 
EEE eee ae Le ee 2 eee a as 
06 Printing and reproduction ................................. 1,614 * | ieitet eae 
Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
RT tokio. 5 la ntaain qnaimabtivin Gann siecemamakacsiecel 6, 763 Ca 
IE RUIN. si asian wgtrcegineaduewednccmncanieebii 5, 661, 659 951, 380 9, 100, 000 
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Analysis of expenditures 





j | 
' | 
| 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 








Unliquidated obligations, start of year_..............-.----..-- $760, 377 $787,019 | $1, 026, 870 
Obligations incurred during the year__....-- ROP on ; 5, 661, 659 | 7, 951, 380 | 9, 100, 000 
| 6, 422, 036 8, 738, 399 10, 126, 870 
Deduct: | 

Reimbursable obligations. - ---- silt < Spe SRNR) PPO ee 6, 763 | Eee aerate lave: 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year-_.-.--.-~- Benen 787, 019 1,026, 870 | 1, 194, 970 

Adjustment in obligations of prior years ---__--.--- SS BOWE Le nici atese ‘ 
Total expenditures__....-.-.---- 8 nd Bee eas keys 5, 537, 308 | 7, 710, 060 | 8, 931, 900 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: ' 
Out of current authorizations. --...........-.....-.......- 4, 867, 877 | 6, 925, 541 | 7, 907, 530 
Out of prior authorizations... ..---- Fiancee tii 669, 431 784, 519 | 1, 024, 370 








Mr. Wuairren. We will now take up for consideration the Federal 
Crop Insurance Corporation. In connection with this subject I 
should like to insert in the record pages: 134 through 137 and 148 
through 155 of the justifications. 

(The data referred to are as follows:) 


PURPOSE STATEMENT 


The Federal Crop Insurance Corporation was created February 16, 1938, to 
furnish protection for the farmer’s investment in producing crops against loss 
from unavoidable causes (7 U. 8. C. 1501-1519). Production investment insur- 
ance is a sound business policy designed to enable the producer to continue his 
contribution to the Nation’s production plant. All-risk crop insurance provides 
investment protection to farmers who lose their crop for reasons beyond their 
control and who might, as a result of such losses, be foreed out of farm production. 
When a loss from weather (flood, drought, hail, windstorm), disease, or insects 
does occur, the insured farmer recovers his investment in the crop and thus is 
enabled to continue his efforts to produce the Nation’s food and fiber. 

To provide investment protection to as many farmers as possible within the 
county limitations of the Crop Insurance Act, the 1952 program is being offered 
in 877 counties on wheat, cotton, flax, corn, tobacco, beans, citrus, and multiple 
crops. It is estimated that 486,800 farmers will be insured, an increase of about 
142,000 over 1951. The proposed 1953 crop-insurance program provides for 
adding 60 counties, making a total of 937. Participation in the crop vear 1953 
is estimated at 548,900 contracts, or a net inerease of 62,100 over 1952. This 
proposal is a step toward achieving the over-all operating objective to conduct 
all insurance programs on a gradual expansion basis to develop the experience 
necessary to establish successful national programs. 


Summary of insurance operations and changes in capital 


Fiscal year 





1951 | 1952 | 1953 








Net capital at beginning of year . ote ee ae | $20,115,626 | $30, 700,254 | $30, 089, 399 
Additions to capital during the year: 
Insurance premiums (net) __ . - ae > 14, 106, 497 19, 270, 800 | 26, 896, 100 
Interest and other income---_- _ ee : naan 189, 418 | 150, 000 | 150, 000 





Total capital available for insurance operations during | 





°c ancl ites 43, 411, 541 | 
Deductions from capital during year: ey | 
Insurance indemnities- - -_- Se : re 12, 646, 727 | 
Adjustment for prior crop years ae RE | —7,040 
Provision for estimated bad debts_.............------.--- 71, 600 | 97, 255 | 134, 500 
Total deductions from capital_....................----- | 12, 711, 287 20, 031, 655 | 24, 341, 000 


Net capital at end of year..............."...............! 30,700,254 | 30,089,399 | 32, 794, 499 
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The crop-insurance programs are developed and analyzed mainly in the head- 
quarters office and are administered in the field through 32 State offices and 
through cooperative agreements with the Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion. Program accounting and contract servicing functions are performed by 
the branch office in Chicago. As of November 30, 1951, the Corporation employed 
530 full-time employees, 126 of whom were in Washington and the balance in 
the field; and 576 part-time employees, of whom.3 were in Washington and the 
balance in the field. The three Washington part-time employees include the 
two Board members who are not otherwise employed by the Government. 


Appropriated funds (operating expense) 
peg late Chest Baas. © ales ae Sa $7, 949, 911 


Appropriated, 1952 : 
eee ae I oe ek tacie etal pet cchee s was ees Paces gana acer ae 


Budget estimate, 1953 


Operating and administrative expenses 


am. en 5. es ee ee ee ese $7, 949, 911 


SS EA pe i ee ey Coe 9, 100, 000 
Seep es ie Es Ne a ees Cd ee a Te +1, 150, 089 


Summary of increases and decreases, 1953 


For servicing, collecting premiums, inspecting growing crops, and 

adjusting losses on the 142,300 contract increase in crop year 1952__+$801, 189 
For developmental, introductory, sales, and service costs to add 60 

counties and an estimated 24,400 contracts to the program in 1953__ -++-222, 800 
For increase in rates in PMA servicing costs in 1953___._...._____- +126, 100 
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Stratus or ProGRAM 


Program changes provide more stability 


Two major program changes, in addition to minor administrative changes, are 
being made in crop year 1952 to provide more stability to insurance operations. 

1. Only one type of insurance contract is now available. This contract, which 
the Corporation calls crop investment insurance, combines the best features of 
two former types of contracts, namely commodity and monetary. The com- 
modity contract was developed under the old insurance program and guaranteed 
production in bushels or pounds of the commodity. It was designed to protect 
the farmer’s total investment in crop production including such items as deprecia- 
tion and allowance for family labor. The premiums required for such coverage 
were higher than farmers in some of the higher risk areas could afford as an 
annual increase in their operating costs. Experience showed that their need was 
one of a lower coverage with a lower premium. 

When the new insurance program was instituted in crop year 1948, a new type 
of contract called monetary insurance was offered on an experimental basis in 
some counties. This contract guaranteed an amount in dollars and carried a 
lower premium and lower coverage which afforded protection of out-of-pocket 
costs only. Since the levels of coverage, pricing, stages of insurance protection, 
and a few other provisions were different in commodity and monetary insurance, 
separate forms and policies were required for each type. Another costly admin- 
istrative problem was involved when a county desired to shift from one type of 
insurance to the other—new forms had to be signed, new policies issued, and 
records changed. 

Although premiums and indemnities for commodity insurance were stated in 
bushels or pounds, the dollar equivalent was used in premium billings and indem- 
nity payments on both types of policies. Thus the actual effect was two different 
policies affording monetary investment insurance at different levels of coverage. 
To avoid the cost and administrative problems of separate forms and program 
shifting, the Corporation is now changing to only one type of insurance contract 
termed crop investment insurance. The working arrangement or level of cover- 
age does not change from past operations. Legally, the level of coverage cannot 
exceed the cost of producing a crop in an area. Any level below that which re- 
flects the most practical coverage and premium cost for the county can be adopted. 
Rates and coverages can easily be adjusted as warranted without having to use 
new forms issue new policies, and change records. 

2. New share cropper plan for cotton insurance.—The Corporation requires 
sharecroppers to either make advance payment of premiums or secure cosigners 
to guarantee payment of the premiums. Since most sharecroppers are unable to 
make farming arrangements until immediately prior to the planting season it is 
extremely difficult for them to obtain a cosigner. This has necessitated a high 
rate of cancellation by the Corporation, approximately 25 percent of such con- 
tracts. To overcome much of the costly administrative burden involved in can- 
cellation and resale, the Corporation is undertaking a new sharecropper plan for 
cotton insurance in crop year 1952. This plan provides that the landlord will sign 
insurance applications for himself and all sharecroppers that may be farming for 
him. 

Several benefits are expected from the new plan: 

(1) The only contact will be with the landlord for applications, acreage reports, 
loss adjustments, and collection of premiums as compared with contacts with each 
sharecropper in the past. Losses, however, would continue to be settled on an 
individual interest basis. 

(2) Cancellations will be reduced materially since the landlord guarantees 
premium payments regardless of who eventually farms for him. 

(3) The element of selectivity on any one farming operation will be avoided.. 
Instead of the landlord cosigning only for the more risky sharecroppers, as has 
been done in many cases, he must insure all sharecroppers. This will undoubtedly 
save capital funds by improving the cotton loss ratio. 

(4) A savings in administration—both time and cost. 

The plan provides that in cases where a landlord does not want insurance but 
an individual sharecropper does, he may secure it by identifying the land he will 
farm and, after approval of the land by the Corporation, obtain a cosigner or 
make advance payment of premium. 


Premium collection program progress 


For the convenience of the farmer, the insurance act provides for payment of 
premiums after harvest. This creates some problems of administration because 
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the premium comes due after the risk has passed. Premiums are collected by the 
PMA county associations up through April 30 for the preceding crop year. After 
that date special collectors are used and in many cases legal action through the 
Solicitor’s Office of the Department and the Department of Justice is necessary. 
The collection of past due accounts is progressing satisfactorily and $1,178,656, 
or 33 percent of the balance due June 30, 1950, was received during fiscal year 
1951. The June 30, 1951 status of all crop years balances is as follows: 


Outstanding accounts 


" r 
| | | Percent of 
Crop year | Number Amount! | premiums 
} | uncollected ! 








Oe ee ; eee eid Bo 1, 298 | $44, 906 | 0.3 
_ , 2s : SESE SESE Stee STs uecee 3, 063 | 119, 406 | of 
as... LIE LER IEE LY LE RE De Ss apes 3, 456 | 110, 592 | 1.2 
|” ee cla RR ET eS LIS all i ; 5, 528 422, 526 | 1.3 
See eta dg du ct oe : 20,145 | 1, 530, 884 | 3.8 
Sa pulccmbeaiat Pee ee et 4, 368 | 232, 896 | 1.8 
rh cic na eecersigse nee ee RU REO 6,071 | 238, 005 | 2.1 
1950... 702, 730 | 4.9 


neice mlb iuint spi alpismarmeil ‘ 22, 600 
| 





1 Does not reflect $268,625 collections unapplied on June 30. 


Farm classification reduces insurance risk 

Beginning with crop year 1949 the Corporation adopted a policy of declaring 
as uninsurable certain lands and farmers using unacceptable farming practices. 
This was done to remove the unreasonable risks and improve the stability of the 
insurance program. 

A summary of this activity follows: 


Summary of uninsurable acres and ineligible producers, crop years 1949 to 1951, 
inclusive 





wa banca } als 
. ; | Nu or Of | mp | 1 sur- -erce -| e re 
Commodity by year Number of | Total acres| Uninsur | Percent un-| Ineligible 




















counties ! | | able acres | insurable | producers 
| j 
Beans: | | 
| eae ee! #e Net Er “- ea 29 | 3,830, 505 173, 760 | 4. 83 
1050; . - Be ee | 18 | 3,113, 661 143, 924 | 4.6 so 
| ee > 9 | 1,859,001 44, 400 2.4 55 
Citrus: 1951_____ | 1| ” 995500 3, 500 3.5 ; 
Corn: 
oe 98 | 27,771,055 | 1,001, 643 3.6 487 
1950. .._- : 72 | 24, 624, 714 970, 920 3.9 337 
1949... | 46 | 15,817, 854 $41, 920 5.3 | 314 
Cotton: | 
1951_. 111 | 7,060, 864 361, 896 5.1 5, 665 
1050... 80 | 5,370,504 310, 370 5.8 3, 093 
1949. 4 3, 792, 580 278, 007 7.3 1,310 
Flax: | | 
1951... 70 | 4,178, 8038 47, 068 ~ oe 1, 085 
1950... ... ce a aa 63 3, 706, 688 47,379 3 QsY 
1949__. 2 ; ott: 48 | 3,175, 235 39, 170 2 1,005 
Multiple crop: | 
1951... ‘ : eddie | 95 | 22,015, 738 633, 790 | 2.9 1, 040 
1950... .. | 55 | 12,081, 556 465, 852 | 3.9 841 
1949__ = Sore 7 | 1,985, 286 50, 668 | 2.6 142 
Tobacco: | H | 
1951__. } 828, 594 19,717 | 2.4 5, 198 
ae 734, 188 | 18,038 | 2.5 , 137 
1949... 604, 328 | 12, 217 | 2.0 48 
Wheat: } | 
SERGE Seer te ed re 360 | 48, 243, 936 | 1, 556, 666 | 3.2 3, 212 
1950... - bees : | 283 | 34,779,979 | = 851, 558 | 2.4 2, 960 
1M49__ e ol 205 | 23,517,461 | 596, 859 | 2.5 | 2, 347 
All commodities } | | | | 
OVERS oe ee cere | 833 |113, 938,995 | 3,798, 040 | 3.3 | 16, 780 
| ae RAR : es 623 84, 411, 290 2, 808, 059 3.3 | 12, 446 
1949... WS EE ct 404 | 50,751, 745 | 1,863, 241 | 3.7 | 7, 021 





1 The data in this table relate to all counties in which surveys were made to determine uninsurable acre- 
ages and ineligible producers. Because some of the new counties surveyed did not qualify and for other 
reasons, the number of counties shown here differs from the number of counties in which the crop insurance 
program was in actual operation as shown below under program operating statistics, 
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There follows statistical data by commodities for the fir-t four crop years under 
the new experimental program authorized by Public Law 268, Eighty-first Con- 


gress, approved August 25, 1949. 
estimated basis. 


Item 


Number of states 

Number of counties 

Number of contracts 

Percentage of eligible farmers insured 
Number of indemnities 

Premiums Seidess tithes 

Indemnities 

Surplus or deficit (—) 

Loss ratio 


Number of states.____- 
Number of counties 
Number of contracts. _- j 
Percentage of eligible farmers insured 
Premiums 
Indeminities_- aie 
Surplus or deficit (—) 
Loss ratio... _- 





The data on the 1951 crop year are on an 


Crop year 











Number of states_____- ents 
Number of counties _- 

Number of contracts - os 
Percentage of eligible farmers insured 
Number of indemnities 

Premiums 

Indemnities "EN: 

Surplus or deficit (—) 

Loss ratio 


Number of states 

Number of counties 

Number of contracts " 
Percentage of eligible farmers insured 
Number of indemnities iokesk seu 
Premiums._-_.- ee 

Indemnities__ Set PRS RR: 
Surplus or deficit (—) po See 
Loss ratio. Rc 


Number of States.. : pice 
Number of counties- - : Sas 
Number of contracts 

Percentage of eligible farmers insured 
Number of indemnities 

Premiums 

Indemnities 

Surplus or deficit (—) 

Loss ratio... 


No program until 1951. 


] | 
1948 1949 1950 1951 
1 
BEANS 
4 6 & 8 
' 9 18 28 
1, 444 2, 909 5, 137 9, 465 
26 29 20 3 
76 323 1, 071 1, 533 
$95, 029 $104, 215 
$61, 152 $188, 586 
$33, 877 — $84, 371 
. 64 1.81 3. 06 
LESS Se poe etna Teen eee ae ’ Pe Oa a 1 
: 1 
sR ee Apr Oo eee Se 290 
17 
$81, 500 
2 a ee Se Ee $36, 700 
$44, 800 
‘ ‘ bs . 45 
CORN 
es 13 13 14 14 
36 4h 73 97 
14, 115 19, 607 32, 388 37, 598 
20 19 17 15 
310 548 | 3, 994 | 7, 453 
$435, 236 $586, 769 $741, 061 $1, 122, 000 
$74, 398 $95, 069 $908, 729 $2, 107, 500 
$360, 838 $491, 700 —$167, 668 —$985, 500 
17 .16 1. 23 1.88 
COTTON 
aa 14 13 | 12 12 
53 52 | 80 100 
19, 479 26, 667 64, 265 | 57, 952 
13 16 29 20 
2, 620 9, 524 31, 165 8, 166 


$1, 410, 597 | 
$605, 025 | 
i $805, 572 | 


$1, 580, 702 
$3, 117, 382 
—$1, 536, 680 


$1, 840, 665 
$5, 129, 579 
— $3, 288, 914 | 


$2, 759, 400 
$1, 877, 600 
$872, 800 


43 | 1.97 | 2.79 | . 68 
FLAX 

6 6 5 4 
48 4% 5S 59 
16, 782 19, 267 20, 860 19, 805 
35 40 | 34 35 
1, 932 | 2, 599 | 1, 473 1,772 
$1, 546, 742 | $882, 961 $497, 270 $474, 900 
| $795, 096 $543, 009 | $205, 257 $298, 500 
$751, 646 $339. 952 | $292, 013 $286, 400 
51 | 61 | 41 | 44 

: } { 
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Crop year 
Item 
1948 1949 1950 1951 
MULTIPLE CROPS 
Number of States_..............- SR OF CR 2 | 5 27 | 32 
Number of counties. ____-__-- és eee 2] 7 | 55 95 
Number of contracts. ie eae al 714 | 2, 722 | 27, 732 36, 217 
Percent of eligible farmers insured ee 16 | 19 | 22 
Number of indemnities_-_-___- RET ll 110 4, 050 h, on 
Premiums SEO. | $98, 766 $136,585 | $1, 268,906 | $2, 017, 700 
Indemnities : SL $1, 387 | 2 | $1,173, 418 $2, 583, 800 
Surplus or deficit (—)____- i Sicneccnaenel 22, 379 $114, 486 | $95, 488 — $566, 100 
SS SS eae ; Sauwniawacd | 06 | 16 | . 92 1, 28 
TOBACCO 
' | MR re ceecat er teee 
De an Nes cca aden nace ae 12 | 12 12 12 
Number of counties Sit wie ae es 32 | 35 52 69 
Number of contracts____- 5 31, 605 | 35, 023 71, 963 76, 448 
Percentage of eligible farmers insured _______- “— 35 | 29 46 35 
Number of indemnities_- RP REE ENP 1, 929 | 3, 641 7, 508 5, 
Premiums WER REE EERE $655, 459 | $740, 664 | $1,463,636 | — $1, 568, 300 
Indemnities -_. DRA eile Mra ton, $284, 657 | $489. 118 $850, 388 $699, 100 
Surplus or deficit (= )- saiehod delat. eerie &x } $370, 802 | 251, 546 $613, 248 $899, 200 
Napa RE eet ee I PAPI lesan ae .43 | . 66 .58 44 
WHEAT 
* 
ee. SEE E FERRER cr eas, 24 | 24 | 24 24 
Number of counties____.....-.._.-- Petes, 200 | 199 283 352 
Number of contracts. ._...._._- Mean 84, = 58, 881 84, 912 106, 739 
Percentage of eligible farmers insured__.__---___| 21 | 21 22 
Number of indemnities____- jE RAS 10, O10 | 17, 834 | 12,314 27, 486 
tt RE ain ihuage caus ensienskee sth ace 7,714, 437 | $8, 403, 597 $11, 281, 200 
Indemnities___- LD) OE eR $5, 000, 638 | $11, 209.409 | $4, 292, 751 $11, 789, 000 
Surplus or de ficit = oie . _.| $8,571,003 | —$3, 404,972 | $4,110, 846 — $507, 800 
8 NERS beet aE ae nninad - 58 | 1.45 | . 51 1.05 
| 
SUMMARY 
Number of States......_- CE het ae SrgeS # 40 | 40 | 40 | 42 
I a aia can ciewonaeemd | 375 | 394 | 619 801 
Number of contracts _____.- 0 RIAs Sentero on 169, 129 | 165, 076 | 307, 257 1 514 
Number of indemnities_..__........_- aban 16, 918 34, 57 | 61, 575 7,314 
a a a ae rae Seo < | $12, 684,837 $11, 737, 147 | $14,319,350 | $19, 532, 400 
ce er a oe ae | $6,779,539 | $15, 537, 238 | $12, 748, 708 $19, 934, 400 
Surplus or de ficit (-—)-. -------------------| $5, 905,298 | —$3, 800,091 | $1,570, 642 —$402, 000 
Loss ratio........- POURS Onin sh eines and - 53 | 1.32 | . 89 1,02 
| 
Statement of obligations under other funds 
Obligations under reimbursements from governmental and other agencies: 
Obligations, 1951. 8 Daa we wba wiki ale bode beeen, ee $6, 763 


Estimated eiitation’ 19: 53. 


Mr. Wuirren. We are glad to have with us Mr. Brainard, the 
Manager of the Federal Crop Insurance Corporation, with his 
associates. 

This jis your first appearance, I believe, Mr. Brainard, before the 
committee in this capacity. We will be glad to have your general 
statement at this point. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Brarnarp. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the Committee: 

First, I would like to present to you the latest information on our 
1951 experience which differs from the figures appearing in the printed 
budget. This difference is due to the fact that at the time the material 
was prepared for the printed budget the loss outlook was more favor- 
able than the final experience. 

The final insurance experience for crop year 1951 was in line with 
crop conditions that prevailed throughout the insurance counties as 
it has been since the new program was instituted in 1948. 

Crop year 1951 was very significant since it provided a strong test 
of how soundly the crop insurance program has been developed since 
1948. Farmers’ investments totaling more than $318,000,000 were 
protected, and in spite of three major crop catastrophes the program 
experience shows a net loss of only $1,600,000 for the crop year. 

These three major crop-production catastrophes were: (1) A pro- 
longed drought in the Southwest, which extended into other major 
wheat areas; (2) excessive rains and severe floods in the Midwest; 
and (3) excessive moisture and cool weather that delayed the plant- 
ing and maturing of corn. These widespread catastrophes, together 
with the usual spot losses that are normal in any insurance program, 
resulted in total indemnities of $21,000,000 compared with premiums 
of $19,400,000 for a loss ratio of 1.08. 

Gentlemen, I would like to show, with the use of some maps, why 
the over-all insurance operations resulted in a loss for crop year 1951. 

Before we present that, gentlemen, I would like to show you a 
map of our operations indicating the counties in which we have 
programs. The different colors signify the different commodities. 
In viewing the other maps it would be well to compare the experience 
we have had with the programs with the location of the counties on 
this map. 

Now, of the commodities for 1951 the first is wheat, which operated 
in 352 counties and provided $130,688,000 of protection. 


WHEAT 


There were wide variations in wheat-crop conditions during 1951. 
As you will notice from the map, States in the Southwest and Mid- 
west areas are in the red. This results from a prolonged drought in 
the Southwest which extended into Colorado, Kansas, Nebraska, and 
California, and excessive rains and floods in the Midwest. The other 
unfavorable spots are in Indiana and Ohio where heavy losses were 
experienced as a result of winter-kill and excessive moisture. 

To a great extent, these losses were offset by a good wheat crop in 
most of the spring wheat area with the result that net losses are ap- 
proximately $500,000, giving a loss ratio of 1.05. However, the over- 
all wheat picture since 1948 is favorable. Losses occurred in 1949 
and 1951, but the premium surpluses of 1948 and 1950 were sufficient 
to show a surplus of about $3% million, or a loss ratio of .90 for the 
4-year period. 

1951 wheat premiums were $11,273,000 and indemnities $11,796,000. 

That is the wheat picture. 
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FLAX 


Now, the flax program which operated in 59 counties and provided 
$4,680,000 of protection. 

The 1951 flax operations were favorable, as they have been every 
year. Indemnities amounted to less than half of the premium income 
with a loss ratio of 0.48. 

The 4-year loss ratio for flax is 0.52. 

The 1951 flax premiums were $466,000 and indemnities $222,000. 

The next is the cotton experience. 


COTTON ‘ 

The cotton program operated in 100 counties providing $45,274,000 
of protection. The cotton picture is favorable this year, with an 
estimated loss ratio of 0.73. Cotton premiums for 1951 total $2,724,- 
000 and indemnities $1,982,000. 

As you will notice from the map, only 3 States in the cotton pro- 
gram are expected to show a loss, and this is primarily due to drought 
conditions. This is the second year since 1948 that the cotton program 
has been in the black. However, due to two very unfavorable years 
of poor growing conditions and heavy boll-w eevil infestations, the 
over-all operation results for cotton show indemnities exceeding pre- 
miums by about $3,300,000, or a loss ratio of 1.43 for the 4-year 
period since 1948. 

Next we have the corn map. 


CORN 


The corn program operated in 97 counties providing $27,652,000 of 
protection. 

The corn experience for 1951 is one of heavy loss. This results 
from the fact that throughout the Corn Belt there was very unfavor- 
able planting and growing seasons, with the exception of Indiana, 
Ohio, and Maryland. In most of the Corn Belt, planting was delayed 
by continued rains and excess moisture. Cool, damp weather delayed 
maturing of the crop so that heavy frost damage occurred. 

Even though the loss ratio in 1951 is 2.32, the over-all insurance 
operations for the 4- vear period show a loss ratio of 1.28 reflecting 
the generally favorable experience prior to 1951. 

I would like to emphasize that the corn program is a good illustration 
of the operation of insurance in that reserves were built up in earlier 
crop years to take care of almost 100 percent of the severe damage that 
came to farmers in 1951. 

1951 corn premiums amounted to $1,114,000 and indemnities were 
$2,588,000. 

Next we have our tobacco experience, which is much more favorable. 


TOBACCO 


The tobacco program operated in 69 counties providing $52,664,000 
of protection. 

The tobacco experience is favorable for 1951. Only two States 
show losses. They were due to floods in Wisconsin and heavy hail 
losses in Connecticut. Over-all operations for 1951 show premiums 
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of $1,586,000 and indemnities of $731,000 for a loss ratio of 0.46. 


The tobacco experience has generally been favorable since 1948. The 
, 4-vear loss ratio is 0.54. 

' Next is our bean experience. 

F BEANS 

§ The bean program operated in 28 counties providing $3,961,000 of 


protection. 
The bean program shows the most unfavorable experience of all crop 
insurance oper ations. Hail and freeze in the early growing season in 
Wyoming and Nebraska, and drought throughout the growing season 
: in Colorado and New Mexico caused extremely heavy damage in those 
States. The 1951 premiums were $194,000 and indemnities $616,000 
for a loss ratio of 3.18. In spite of the heavy losses in 1951, the cumu- 
lative picture on beans shows a loss ratio of 2.06 for a deficit of 
$450,000. The first 2 years of operation in the bean program yielded 
profits. However, the program was in only 4 counties in 1948, and 
‘ today it is in 28. 
The next map shows the experience of the multiple-crop program. 


MULTIPLE CROP 


The multiple-crop program operated in 95 counties providing 
$52,490,000 protection. 
: The multiple-crop picture naturally reflects the combined picture 
4 that appears on the various commodity maps. You will note that the 
States appearing in red were the same States that were in red on the 
wheat, corn, and bean maps. The severe damage in the winter wheat 
corn, and bean areas resulted in the multiple-crop indemnities of 
$3,110,000 compared to premiums of $2,001,000 for a loss ratio of 1.55. 
Until 1951, total multiple-crop insurance operations showed a premium 
surplus. The multiple-crop program shows a loss ratio of 1.26 for the 
4-year period due to the 1951 loss. 

Now we have a one-county operation on citrus. We did not pre- 
pare a map on that. 

CITRUS 





Citrus is a new addition to the crop-insurance program in 1951. 
This program differs from other crop-insurance programs in that it 
provides protection against the specific risks of freeze, hurricane, 
tornado, and hail. There is one Florida county in the program with 
premiums of $81,500 providing $1,137,000 of protection. ‘To date no 
losses are indicated for the 1951 crop year although the risk period 
has not yet passed. 

Gentlemen, that completes the crop-by-crop picture of the 1951 
program. 


nN ee AI RR Fi OBR a 


MMP aPKe: 


1948-51 EXPERIENCE 


Now, I would like to summarize the insurance experience for thé 
last four crop years. 

As you know, the crop-insurance program was placed on a new 
basis beginning with the 1948 crop year. Under the new prograin, 
we limit insurance protection to the investment in the crop.  Ex- 
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perience under this new program has reflected clearly the basic in- 
surance principle of building up reserves in good crop years to cover 
losses in below-average crop years, such as we experienced in 1951. 
Even though indemnities exceeded premiums in crop year 1951, over- 
all operations since 1948 show a surplus. 

During the last four crop years the Corporation has paid out over 
$56,000,000 to farmers who have suffered loss of their investment in 
crop production from causes beyond their control. Recovery of in- 
vestment losses has meant the difference between continuing produc- 
tion or giving up farming altogether for many of the farmers affected. 
It is significant that all of this $56,000,000 was paid in by the farmers 
themselves. In fact, they still have approximately $2,000,000 reserve 
for the 4-year period. 


VALUE AND PURPOSE OF INSURANCE PROGRAM 


Since 1948, we have offered the same basic insurance program, 
that of protecting the farmer’s investment in his crop. Our main 
goal has been one of constantly trying to create a better understanding 
on the part of farmers concerning the purpose and use of insurance. 
Each year, more of them are coming to realize that insurance is a 
good sound business practice that any prudent businessman would use. 
In addition to improving understanding of insurance, the Corporation 
has continuously introduced administrative improvements to facilitate 
insurance service and to reduce the cost of operation. For example, 
all insurance operations at the county level are carried on by means 
of contractual agreements with the PMA county committees rather 
than through a separate crop insurance organization. 

The mutual aspect of insurance continues to increase understanding 
among farmers that the insurance program is really their program 
and that each county will, over the long run, be expected to pay in 
premiums to cover the indemnities received. This means that the 
farmers themselves become vitally interested in seeing that the use 
of poor farming practices will not adversely affect their premium rates, 
and that unjust losses are not claimed and paid. 

Two new plans to improve the administration of crop insurance 
have been introduced for the 1952 program. They are the share- 
cropper plan and the one type of contract which are explained in detail 
in the budget material already submitted so I will not take up your 
time on them now. 

I would like to point out that we have by no means solved all of 
the problems involved in writing all-risk crop insurance. However, 
I do feel that we have made great progress as revealed by the general 
correlation of underwriting experience with farming conditions that 
prevailed in the last 4 years. Crop insurance has done much good 
for farmers. It has showed them the business way of providing for 
unforeseen emergencies connected with crop conditions beyond their 
control. During the last 4 years, over 500,000 different farmers were 
insured with premiums in excess of $58,000,000. ‘Their own premiums 
have cushioned the shock of crop failure for about 170,000 farmers 
by restoring, through insurance indemnities, $56,000,000 of crop 
investment losses. 

‘lhe experience of the last 4 years indicates what can be accom- 
plished on a limited scale with crop insurance. The over-all objective 
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of crop insurance is to furnish on a national basis insurance protection 
for the farmer’s investment in producing crops against losses from 
unavoidable causes. The program as now operated is designed to be 
extended to other counties as rapidly as insurance experience and 
legislation permits. 

If crop insurance had been available to and carried by all farmers 
in the flood areas in the Midwest and those suffering from drought 
conditions in the winter-wheat areas, much relief financing would 
have been unnecessary. Such major catastrophes present dramatic 
examples of the losses that can be sustained by farmers, and the 
need for crop insurance. However, even in good crop years there 
are many farmers in every State who do lose their crops from reasons 
beyond their control. 

All risk crop investment insurance strengthens the Nation’s farm 
production plant by providing security for the farmers who are hurt 
the most—those who lose their crops through no fault of their own. 
The effect of crop disasters on total farm production is clearly recog- 
nized in the form of food and fiber shortages that result. Its effect 
on our production capacity is not so well recognized. Loss of money 
spent to produce crops seriously curtails the ability of many farmers 
to maintain or expand their production and 2 years of poor crops 
would force many of them entirely out of the farm-production picture. 

Wherever crop investment insurance is available, farmers can 
respond to the ever-increasing production goals that they are being 
asked to meet with the assurance that their additional investments in 
high production costs will not be lost through crop disasters over 
which they have no control. To meet the Nation’s production needs 
farmers must increase their production risks by extending their pro- 
duction areas and by using additional capital which in many cases can 
only be acquired through credit. Crop investment insurance provides 
security to both the farmer and the creditor who are responding to the 
increased production demands. 

Again, I wish to emphasize the good that has already been done 
in educating farmers to appreciate the true value of insurance and 
the financial assistance that they can receive in times of emergencies 
by building up insurance reserves. It is only logical that the Cor- 
poration should be thinking and planning for the day when this good 
is available to all farmers in all agricultural counties. 

I would like to leave with you a set of charts reflecting the insurance 
operations for the 4 years of the new program. We appreciate this 
opportunity to appear before you and will be glad to answer any 
questions that you may have concerning crop insurance. 

Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Brainard, that is a very fine and clear presen- 
tation. 

BACKGROUND OF MR. BRAINARD 


I think the committee would be interested, as would others, in 
knowing something of your background and experience before taking 
over this operation. 

Mr. Brainarp. Mr. Whitten, my experience has been in agriculture, 
coming from the State of Minnesota, and working with the agricultural 
program for the last 18 years. I became affiliated with the crop- 
insurance program in 1938, assisting in developing and administering 
the program in the State of Minnesota. 
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Two years ago I came to Washington and as Assistant Administra- 
tor in PMA was the coordinating officer between the crop-insurance 
program and the PMA in its administration in the 43 States in which 
the program operates. Since I have worked with the crop-insurance 
program since its start, I have had the opportunity to become familiar 
with its operations at every level from Washington right down to my 
own crop insurance policy. 


PROGRAM CHANGES SINCE 1948 


Mr. Wuarrrten. I notice you have quite a number of increases. As 
is provided in the basic law, the program is on an experimental basis 
and has been since its reinception about 4 years ago. During that 
period of time you have made certain changes and I think it would be 
well for the high lights of the changes to be put in the record. We 
would like for the record to show the changes as of each vear’s end 
that you have made in an effort to profit by your experience and to 
handle this as an experimental program. 

Mr. Brartnarp. Mr. Whitten, | would like to have Mr. Rowe, one 
of my associates here, give changes which you request. 

Mr. Wuirren. He can do it orally if he cares to. It may not be 
easy to recall all the changes, but you might discuss it now and feel 
free to correct the record. 

Mr. Rowe. Beginning with 1948 we started in on a restrictive 
program, as you know, and carefully selected the counties as we 
moved into them, giving emphasis to the counties in which the crop 
insured covered a substantial part of the income. 

During the early days of the program we were insuring wheat, for 
example, in counties where wheat was not tremendously important. 
But it appeared to us that the direction that Congress wanted us to 
take was that we should develop insurance which covered the farmer’s 
major source of income, so we have gone into wheat counties where 
wheat is an important source of the farmer’s income; and we have 
gone into cotton counties where cotton is the primary source of income. 


MULTIPLE CROP INSURANCE PROGRAM 


In those counties where no single crop constitutes the major source 
of farm income, we have developed and are developing rapidly a new 
type of program called the multiple crop insurance program, so that 
we can cover the principal source of income to the farmer, which may 
be four or five of his major crops. 

1 would say that the multiple crop insurance program is one of the 
outstanding developments during this period. It appears to be 
going along well. 

We moved quite carefully, beginning with only 2 counties, and now 
we are up to about 100 counties. The object of it is to protect the 
farmers’ major source of income and allow credit for diversification 
in the cost of this protection. 


RESTRICTION OF COVERAGE TO ACTUAL INVESTMENT 
Another development now included in our legislation is the restric- 


tion of coverage to the farmer’s investment in his crop. We have 
emphasized during this period the insurance of the farmer’s invest- 
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ment rather than insuring his profit. In addition to that, we have 
devised our insurance in such a manner that when the crop is origi- 
nally planted the total amount of insurance does not take effect 
immediately, but it increases as the farmer’s investment in the crop 
increases. By insuring only his investment in the crop, you elimi- 
nate a great deal of the moral hazard that you get into when you 
attempt to insure the profit as well. 


ADVANCE STUDY PRELIMINARY TO EXPANDING PROGRAM 


Another thing we have done during this period is to make a careful 
study of every county in advance of establishing the program therein. 
The areas in the county have been carefully mapped, based on an 
analysis of the land, and rates and coverages have been established 
to fit the various classes and areas 

We have attempted to carry out an educational program in such a 
manner that the farmer understands the purpose of this insurance is 
primarily to protect his investment. In doing so, we have stressed 
the importance of building up reserves in counties. We feel that 
each county program is something of a mutual program. I believe 
our program is perhaps more mutual in fact that it is in form. The 
Federal Crop Insurance Act does not provide for the organization of 
mutuals, but by so establishing the rates in the county that each 
county pays for its own losses, by providing premium reductions for 
counties when they have built up adequate reserves, we have stimu- 
lated the desire among farmers in many counties to protect their 
own insurance and to build up reserves. And we have a great many 
counties today that have built up reserves to such a point that they 
are given some credit in connection with their premiums. 

We feel a program of this size cannot be operated entirely from 
Washington or from a central point in the State, but you have to get 
the local people interested in dealing with their own problems and, by 
so doing or to accomplish that, we have attempted to put incentives 
in the program for them to build up reserves and protect their own 
program, and this appears to be working out excellently in parts of 
the country. 

There are a number of minor changes, and perhaps some of them 
I have missed. 

Mr. Wuirren. That will be sufficient for my purpose. 1 think you 
covered it very well indeed but | would like for you to put the informa- 
tion in the record in chronological order. 

(The information referred to follows: ) 

IMPORTANT DEVELOPMENTS AND CHANGES IN Crop INSURANCE Since 1948 

After 8 vears of operating experience in a high risk insurance field without 


any comparable insurance experience pointing the way to sound operations. 
Federal all-risk crop insurance in 1948 entered the third stage in the development 


of a sound basis for providing farmers the opportunity to add this important 
insurance protection to their business operations. 

The first stage in this development was the five crop years from 1939 through 
1943 when Federal crop insurance was jaunched with an all-out attempt to insure 
unavoidable crop losses on a Ns ation-wide basis. W hes at Was insure 1 for the 3 
vears and cotton for the last 2 vears of this period. Legislation directed the 
Corporation to offer farmers either 50 or 75 percent of their averave vield. The 
program was started in a period when improving the farm-income situation 
Was a critical problem from the standpoint of the national economy and followed 
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heavy expenditures for agricultural relief of various kinds from the Federal 
Treasury. Net losses were suffered each year during this period and Congress 
suspended the program and no crops were insured in 1944. 

The second stage of development was from 1945 through 1947 following the 
program’s reinstatement by Congress with the Corporation directed to offer 
insurance on Wheat, cotton, and flax nationally and to start trial programs on 
tobacco and corn in a few counties. Actual experience improved during this 
period with wheat, flax, and tobacco premiums exceeding losses paid and corn 
showing only a small loss. In 1947, for the first time, the Corporation’s total 
operations showed premiums exceeding indemnities by a wide margin. However, 
cotton Issses were so heavy during the first 2 years of this 3-year period that they 
offset the favorable experience for other commodities and resulted in a net oper- 
ating loss on the over-all program. 


LEGISLATION AMENDED TO STRENGTHEN PROGRAM 


The Congress reviewed the experience on crop insurance thoroughly with repre- 
sentatives of the Corporation in 1947 and made several major legislative changes 
needed to enable the Corporation to develop a sounder basis for offering this 
insurance opportunity to farmers. These legislative changes effective for the 
1948 crop year were: 

(1) The level of coverage was restricted to a maximum of the cost of producing 
the insured crop in an area. 

The previous legislation directed the Corporation to offer 50 or 75 percent 
insurance of the farmer’s average vield. Experience revealed that in many 
instances this coverage was resulting in the insurance of not only the production 
costs but frequently some profit. This situation brought a moral hazard into 
crop insurance which was not sound. Experience gained also showed that sound 
operations at these levels of insurance in many instances would require such high 
premiums that they would represent an impractical increase in many farmers’ 
operating costs. In fact, the program had made little headway in most high- 
risk areas because the premiums established for the 50 and 75 percent average 
yield insurance necessarily were so high. 

(2) The number of counties in which the program could be operated was 
limited to 200 for wheat, 56 for cotton, 50 for flax, 35 for tobacco, 50 for corn, and 
20 for new trial programs. The counties to be selected for continuance in the 
program were to be representative of the several areas where the agricultural 
commodity being insured was normally produced except that insurance was not 
be provided in counties where the income from the insurable crop constituted 
an unimportant part of the agricultural income. 

This reduction in the scope of operations was made to enable the Corporation to 
study its operations and problems more closely than was possible under a Nation- 
wide operation and to proceed with the development Of a sound basis for providing 
this needed insurance protection to farmers at less financial risk to the Govern- 
ment than was involved in insuring commodities on a national basis. 

(3) Broad authority was given the Corporation to try out different plans of 
insurance in order to develop for the various areas and commodities the soundest 
and most practical crop insurance plans possible from the standpoint of the 
farmer and the Government. 

(4) Establishment of a predetermined price annually for use in computing the 
cash value of both premiums and indemnities was authorized. 

This change permits the establishment of a predetermined price annually for 
use in computing the cash value of both premiums and indemnities. The use of 
such a price makes it unnecessary to carry premium reserves in store in commodity 
units in order to protect the Corporation against price fluctuations between the 
time premiums are due and the losses are paid. This resulted in savings on stor- 
age costs and much earlier establishment of the cash value of premiums so that 
premium collections can be started earher. 

(5) The minimum participation requirement for county programs was increased 
from 50 farms or one-third of the eligible farms in a county, whichever was smaller. 
to 200 farms or one-third of the eligible farms, whichever was smaller. 

This merease in participation required before a county program can be oper- 
ated assures a substantial participation for the development of a county program 
particularly in counties with a comparatively small number of farms 

(6) Membership of Board of Directors of Corporation expanded from three to 
five with stipulation that two of the members should be persons experienced in 
other insurance business and not otherwise employed by the Government. 
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Mr. James B. Cullison, Jr., of Chicago and Mr. Clarence Swanebeck, of Fenton, 
Mich., were appointed to the Board early in 1948. Mr. Swanebeck had been in 
insurance work for a number of years and was secretary-treasurer and manager 
of the Pioneer Mutual Fire Insurance Co. of Lansing, Mich. Mr. Cullison has 
had over 30 years of insurance experience and was manager of the rain and hail 
departments of several large insurance companies. Both men also have long 
experience in the field of agriculture. They have continued to serve on the Board 
up to the present time and have contributed greatly toward assisting the Cor- 
poration in improving the soundness of its programs and operations. 


CHRONOLOGICAL LISTING OF IMPORTANT CHANGES AND DEVELOPMENTS 


While the items included in this summary are listed by crop years, such classi- 
fication necessarily is not perfect. The year shown in this classification generally 
is the year in which the change was made on some program or in some area 
although in some instances it may have been tested earlier since this listing starts 
with 1948. Many of the items are continuing projects with improvements being 
made every year. Since crop insurance experience is still very brief compared 
to the long background available for most other types of insurance, it follows that 
steady improvements are being made through minor as well as the more significant 
changes directed by the increasing experience of the Corporation in this field. 
1948—First year of new program 

The year 1948 was a very significant one in the operation of the Federal crop 
insurance program and was high-lighted, of course, by putting into effect the 
legislative changes aimed at strengthening the program prior to expanding it out 
again to the national basis on which it began its operations in 1939. 

The selection of the counties to be continued in the program was a major task 
since it required a reduction to 375 counties from the 2,500 in which some contracts 
were in force in 1947. Significant developments in crop insurance in 1948 in 
addition to the legislative changes are listed below: 

(1) In addition to reducing the insurance coverage in line with the changed 
legislation so that it did not exceed the average cost of production an even lower 
level of insurance was started in the Great Plains area where losses are frequent 
and premium costs under the program had been too high to represent a practical 
addition to farmers’ operation costs. 

The legisiative change generally had the effect of reducing the coverage approxi- 
mately 20 percent, which substantially reduced the moral risk and put the pro- 
gram on a much sounder and logical insurance basis. An even lower level of 
insurance was started in 1948 which offered essentially protection of the farmers’ 
out-of-pocket expenses—just enough to enable him to put in his crop again the 
following year. This level of coverage has been used considerably in the high- 
risk areas and by using this level many counties have a successful program today 
that were unable to meet even the 50-farm requirement under the old program, 

The problem of finding the proper level of coverage for areas of different risks is 
a continuing one that undoubtedly will take some time to solve. It involves 
determining the maximum portion of the production costs that can be covered for 
the amount of premium which the farmers in the area can afford to pay. In the 
interest of having low premium rates some counties at first selected too low a 
coverage and are now aware that the amount of coverage must be carefully con- 
sidered along with the amount of the premium. The answer to this problem is 
gradually being worked out in each area involved. 

Consistent with limiting the amount of insurance to the investment in the 
crop in the area, the amount of coverage was adjusted to increase with the progress 
of the crop and the incurring of additional costs. The amount of protection is 
lower in the early stages of production and increases by stages, thus paralleling 
the increasing investment in the crop. 

The limitation of insurance coverage to the investment in the crop required a 
complete reorientation in most farmers’ and administrative people’s understand- 
ing of the program. The old program, insuring 75 percent of a normal yield, 
tended to build a collection psychology in contrast to the idea of basic insurance 
protection. Ideas are not changed rapidly and the demand of many farmers for 
more protection can be expected to continue for many years until all of them 
can be brought to realize that the insurance program is to provide them machinery 
for building their own insurance protection on a sound business basis. 

(2) New method of establishing coverage and premium rates.—Listing of individual 
farms and establishing a coverage and rate for each of these farms was discon- 
tinued and coverages and rates were established by areas on county crop insurance 














maps. The amount of coverage is based on the productivity of the area in which 
the farm is located. The premium rate is based upon the risk of producing the 
crop in the area. 

This has resulted in better land classifications, a more equitable distribution of 
coverages and rates for the different risk areas in a county and the proper classi- 
fication of extra-hazardous land as noninsurable. Proper relationship of coverages 
and rates between areas and individual farmers is a continuing problem in crop 
insurance and variations in this method are being tried each year in individual 
counties to arrive at the most satisfactory method of establishing coverages and 
rates for the par icipating farmers. Land in a county on which the risk is con- 
sidered too great or is too difficult. to determine at this stage in the Corporation’s 
experience is not classified for insurance on the county map. 

(3) Actual experience now builds the county premium rates.—The Corporation 
adopted a policy of incorporating the full loss experience into the premium rate of 
the county. This principle is not only sound from an actuarial point of view but 
it also has a stimulating effect on good local administration of the insurance 
program. It has resulted in local people becoming increasingly aware of the 
fact that losses paid in their county have a strong influence on their future pre- 
mium rate. It makes a sounder actuarial basis through greater use of actual 
loss experience and less use of theory. 

(4) More comprehensive insurance unit used in determining losses.—The insurance 
unit used in determining losses was changed from individual tracts with identi- 
fying ACP numbers to a land ownership tenure basis. This reduced indemnities 
by the spreading of risk over. larger farm operations and lessened the likelihood 
of spot losses. 

(5) Multiple crop-insurance plan started in two counties-—There are many 
diversified areas in the Nation where insurance on any one crop will provide only 
minor protection for farmers because no one crop represents a major part of 
income. With a view to meeting the insurance needs of these areas, the Cor- 
poration developed a new comprehensive plan of insurance and tested it in two 
counties in 1948. This multiple-crop insurance plan represents a substantial 
departure from other crop-insurance programs since several crop investments 
are insured under one policy. The coverage (in dollars) for a farm is the tatal 
of the established coverage for all the insured commodities and a loss is paid 
only when the value of the production on all the insured commodities combined 
is less than the total coverage. Multiple-crop insurance can be offered at a 
considerably lower premium than is necessary when the crops are insured sepa- 
rately, since the loss on one or even two crops may be offset by production from 
the other insured crops. However, actual experience must be obtained to enable 
the Corporation to establish sound rates and coverages for this insurance in the 
many diversified areas of the Nation. Experience also must be obtained in insur- 
ing crops other than those included under the single-crop-insurance programs. 
In 1948 oats, wheat, corn, flax, and dry beans were insured in the multiple counties. 

(6) Insurance on dry edible beans was started in four counties.—It is important 
to develop new types of insurance that will provide protection for farmers in 
different types of agriculture. For example, in a county where beans is more 
important than wheat as a source of farmers’ income it is more significant to 
insure beans than to insure wheat. Insurance had not been offered on a new 
commodity since the trial programs on corn and tobacco started in 1945. 

Experience has taught the Corporation that insurance on any commodity 
should be started on a small scale and expanded gradually in line with experience 
on that commodity and the administrative facilities available. 

(7) Continuous contract adopted.—The Corporation began gradual adoption of 
a continuous contract by using it on most wheat, cotton, and flax business in 
1948 and prepared to extend it to other commodities in 1949. This policy re- 
mains in foree from year to year until canceled by either the insured farmer or 
the Corporation. It contains a provision whereby changes may be made for 
future vears, and if the farmer does not want to accept anv change he may exercise 
his cancellation privilege. The principal advantage of this contract is its con- 
tinuity of participation without the necessity of annual sales contacts with the 
insured. It saves considerable expense over the annual contract and is aimed at 
building sound participation through a solid core of polievholders who under- 
stand it as basic farm insurance protection and carry’it as a basic part of sound 
business operations. ‘The annual contract with its annual decision tends to foster 

ie collection psychology built up under the early program which must be over- 
ome for crop investment insurance to be properly understood by farmers, as 
surance protection. The Corporation continues to use annual policies when 
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initiating experimental insurance on new commodities until the feasibility of 
insurance on such commodities has been established. 

(8) Insurance plans with the protection and premiums stated in dollars were 
tried on all commodities. 

(9) Discount for early payment of premiums tested—In the corn, bean, and 
multiple plans an experiment was tried of offering a 5-percent discount for early 
payment of the premium and filing of the acreage report. This plan resulted in 
the collection of a substantial amount of the premium before the period of risk 
was over and reduced the cost of billing and collecting premiums where policy- 
holders were able to utilize this opportunity to reduce the cost of their protection. 
This plan proved effective and has been extended to all crops. 

(10) Loss adjustment work improved and strengthened.—The proper adjustment 
of losses is a vital part of the operation of asound program. Proper loss adjusting 
is not a routine matter and study of early operations revealed the necessity for 
major strengthening of this work through better trained and supervised loss 
adjusters. More centralized control was established over the loss-adjustment 
work in 1948. Beginning in 1945 all loss-adjustment work was placed under the 
direct supervision of the Corporation rather than the county AAA committees 
as it was originally. Loss adjusters were hired directly by the Corporation and 
worked under the supervision of the Corporation’s State director. 

In 1948 a unit was established in the headquarters office to centralize the ad- 
ministration of loss adjustment activities. A program of more intensive training 
for loss adjusters was started and a systematic check on the quality of each loss 
adjuster’s work was started through a spot check by the State director or one of 
his assistants of each adjuster’s work. A requirement was made for inspection of 
the crops in the case of all insurance contracts where a large amount of insurance 
was involved, regardless of whether or not a loss was in prospect. Provision was 
also made for sample inspections of crops under other contracts. These require- 
ments and the improvement in training and selection of adjusters has added 
materially to the improvement of this work and has reduced the amount of the in- 
demnities that would otherwise be paid. Adjusters are instructed that their job 
is to make sure that the farmer gets every penny coming to him under his contract 
but not one penny more. It is significant that the Corporation’s loss adjusters 
generally have become the best qualified personnel in the field on all phases of 
crop-insurance operations through their intimate and thorough understanding of 
the program. 

(11) Operating experience for the 1948 crop year.—The soundness of the legislative 
changes and the progress made in the development of a sounder program was well 
illustrated by the 1948 experience with every insurance program operating with 
premiums exceeding the indemnities paid for the first time in the history of the 
Corporation. The 1947 experience showed a substantial margin of premiums 
over indemnities for all programs but every program did not operate in the black, 

The 1948 loss ratios for each program were: wheat, 0.58; flax, 0.51; cotton, 
0.43; tobacco, 0.43; corn, 0.17; dry edible beans, 0.29; and multiple crop, 0.06. 
Total experience showed: ! 
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1949, second year of new program 


The 1949 crop year was the second year of operation under the county limitation 
established by the Congress. There were in operation 199 county wheat pro- 
grams, 52 cotton, 48 flax, 44 corn, 35 tobacco, 9 dry edible bean, and 7 multiple. 

Major emphasis in 1949 on improvement of the program and its operations 
centered around the effort to strengthen the mutual concept of the program’s 
operations. Variations in county performance in building crop-insurance pro- 
grams emphasized that responsible and efficient local administration is vital to 
the operation of a successful program. In addition to the need for development 
of trained and interested personnel to handle the program at the county level, 
1 Corresponding information for each commodity program is included in the table appearing on pp. 711- 
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it was recognized that there was need for policvholders to clearly recognize that 
they have a financial stake in the efficiency of their local administration and that 
actual county program experience is the determining factor in the protection that 
can be offered and the cost of this protection. Significant developments in crop- 
insurance operations in 1949 included: 

(1) Incentive provided to build County Reserves——By incorporating into. its 
premium rates the actual loss experience of the county, the Corporation in 1948 
emphasized to farmers that their county insurance programs would be developed 
along sound business lines with loss experience directly determining whether 
premium rates go up or down. Further emphasis of the direct effect on the 
county program of actual experience was provided in 1949 through premium- 
reduction plans which return directly to the county policy holders the benefits of 
favorable experience that results in the accumulation of adequate reserves. 
Minimum reserve requirements were established for each county and participating 
farmers’ premiums are reduced any year following a year in which the actual 
county reserve exceeds the minimum requirement. 

This reduction may be as high as 30 percent or as low as 5 percent depending 
on the amount the required reserve is exceeded. This change also adds further 
emphasis to the necessity of building reserves in good crop years with which to 

ay indemnities when crop disasters strike many farms in the county or the 
vation. 

(2) Individual good experience also recognized.—Similar recognition of good 
experience by individual policyholders was provided under a plan that reduces 
the policyholder’s premium 25 percent the year following seven consecutive 
years of participation without being paid a loss or when his individual premium 
reserve equals or exceeds his coverage for the current year. 

(3) Insurance against loss of Quality Added.—Absence of any protection against 
loss of quality in all contracts except tobacco was a weakness in the earlier con- 
tracts used by the Corporation and resulted in dissatisfaction whenever an insured 
suffered a quality loss. The insured farmer who produced a crop which was of 
little or no value because of poor quality suffered a loss from weather equally as 
severe as the farmer who produced only a small crop of average quality. However, 
under earlier contracts, if the quantity of his production equaled his coverage, 
there was no loss under the contract. A method was devised in 1949 whereby a 
measure of quality protection could be included in the insurance contract. This 
additional protection makes for a better and more satisfactory insurance against 
the loss of crops. There are still a few crops insured under the multiple program 
for which there is no quality protection. 

(4) System of individual experience rating established.—In the past the Corpora- 
tion had canceled the contracts of some producers whose experience showed 
frequent losses while their neighbors were producing good crops. In 1949 a 
systematic effort to screen out all high-risk producers from county programs was 
initiated to enable the Corporation to deny insurance to those producers who are 
not regarded as insurable risks for some sound reason so that more equitable rates 
could be established for the better farmers. This was accomplished by keeping 
an individual card record of the annual insurance experience of every insured and 
obtaining a confidential report on all losses adjusted. Such action was deemed 
essential to sound operations since to continue to insure such producers would 
mean that other producers who are insured would have to pay higher premiums 
than the experience of the good producers justified. In a system of voluntary 
insurance, those who pay for the insurance cannot be expected to support those 
who have frequent and continuing losses. 

(5) More thorough study of loss experience and distribution of business started — 
Contracts in force and indemnities paid are plotted by years on county maps. 
This enables our underwriters to review the insurance experience by geographical 
areas in order to reduce rates in areas having good loss experience and to increase 
the rate in areas having heavy losses. : 

(6) Provided for closer supervision of underwriting work in the field-—This was 
accomplished by decentralizing the underwriting work of the Washington office 
and assigning technical men to the field to supervise closely changes in county 
maps and to make a continuing study of the soundness of each county’s operations 
from the standpoint of the established premium rates and indemnities compared 
to crop conditions. 

(7) Started an experiment on establishing coverages in counties on the basis of 
marketing quota records.—This is a part of the continuing effort to find ways to 
refine coverages and rates between areas and farms to provide more coverage 
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where this can be done without weakening the soundness of program operations. 
Many tobacco producers claim that the insurance risk varies more from the 
standpoint of the individual farmers than the land since allotments tend to control 
to a considerable degree the quality of land used for tobacco production. 

(8) Discount for early payment of premium and filing of acreage report ex- 
tended to wheat and flax and tested in some tobacco and cotton counties. 

(9) Insurance policy issued to each insured.—In 1949 the Corporation started 
issuing to each insured producer a crop insurance policy which, with the insured’s 
copy of the application for insurance, constitutes the contract between the pro- 
ducer and the Corporation. The policy, which resembles other insurance policies 
in general appearance, is brief as compared to the regulations that comprised part 
of previous insurance contracts and is written in simpler language. The use of a 
policy has encouraged farmers to read the terms and conditions under which their 
crops are insured and should therefore contribute much toward a clearer and more 
general understanding of the purpose and-plan of crop insurance protection. 

(10) Policyholder meetings started —The holding of annual meetings of policy- 
holders was initiated on a small scale in 1949 and has since spread to most States. 
At these meetings the operation and results of the county programs have been 
discussed, recommendations and decisions regarding county insurance problems 
made, and understanding of the program and its purpose greatly improved. 
These meetings naturally tend to increase understanding of the mutual! aspects 
of the county program and to stimulate interest in how it is being handled and 
whether indemnities are in line with actual crop conditions. In some cases policy- 
holders have elected a committee from their ranks to assist the county PMA 
committee in strengthening the soundness of the county program. 

(11) Study revealed participation problems and continuing effort launched to over- 
come them.—The following problems must be overcome to obtain the desired degree 
of participation: (1) Tendency of farmers to want more coverage than can be 
provided and to feel that the rate should be less than sound operations will permit; 
(2) getting farmers to understand what the program offers and the sound protec- 
tion that it provides; (3) overcoming unwarranted optimism on loss risks developed 
as a result of a period of good crop years; (4) the fact that farmers, as a whole, have 
gambled against weather, insects, plant diseases, etc., for so long that they are less 
insurance-minded than other businessmen; (5) the ‘‘collection’”’? psychology de- 
veloped under earlier programs which insured both investment and a profit for 
many farmers; (6) and improving the quality and the amount of effort made in 
some counties to get farmers to understand the basic value and purpose of crop 
insurance. 

In general, these problems ,an be solved only by a comprehensive and effective 
educational program resulting in an understanding by farmers of the purpose of 
crop insurance. It will involve the realignment of farmers’ thinking as to the risk 
of loss that exists in farming and the security that can be obtained through pro- 
tecting their investments by crop insurance. At best this will be a gradual process 
because of the relative newness of crop insurance. In other well-established lines 
of insurance, recognition of the need for protection and the present degree of par- 
ticipation were not apparent in the beginning, but have been achieved gradually 
through sustained efforts over a long period. 

(12) Barley, peanuts, soy beans, and cotton were included in the crops insured 
under the multiple program. 

(13) Operating experience of the 1949 crop year.—In 1949 the wheat yield was the 
lowest in a decade, dropping to as low as 40-50 percent of average in much of 
the spring wheat area and cotton crops failed in widespread areas in the central 
and eastern parts of the belt. It was the tenth year of insurance on wheat and 
the first time in the last 5 years that wheat indemnities exceeded premiums. 
With these loss situations the Corporation’s experience while in line with the 
crop conditions that prevailed naturally resulted in indemnities exceeding pre- 
miums. It is expected in the operation of this high-risk insurance program that 
reserves will be accumulated in good years and indemnities will exceed the year’s 
premium income when losses are widespread. 
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The 1949 loss ratios for each program were: wheat, 1.45; flax, 0.61; cotton, 1.97; 
tobacco, 0.66; corn, 0.16; dry edible beans, 0.64; and multiple crop, 0.16. Total 
experience showed: ! 
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1950—Third year of new program 

Insurance operations in 1950 were high lighted by the expansion of the program 
to additional counties following 2 years of oper ration on the limited basis estab- 
lished by legislation beginning in 1948. The legislation was amended by the Con- 
gress in 1949 following a review of the 2-vear restricted operations and experience 
of the Corporation providing for a gradual expansion of the program to additional 
counties. 

The formula for expansion passed by the Congress authorized an increase each 
vear through 1953 of not to exceed 100 wheat counties, 28 cotton, 25 flax, 25 corn, 
17 tobacco and 10 counties for new trial programs after 3 years of operation. 
Within this limitation, expansion was to be only as rapid as the experience of the 
Corporation and the demand for insurance justified. Although this expanded 
scope of operation does not represent the ultimate goal, it does set up a milepost 
along the way of orderly growth and expansion of the crop-insurance program 
toward its final objective of protection for all farmers. 

This new amendment also recognized multiple-crop insurance as a special type 
of insurance and authorized this program in 50 counties, with the provision that 
as many as 25 additional counties may be added each year through 1953. Al- 
though in the beginning there was a limitation on the number of new crops which 
could be insured each year, this restriction is now removed and a multiple-crop 
policy in any county can include as many new commodities as the particular 
situation requires. These more liberal provisions for multiple-crop insurance 
were needed in order to develop this program for all areas and to fully test the 
possibility that it may provide the best crop-insurance plan for much of the 
country. Significant erop-insurance developments during 1950 included: + 

(1) The wheat program was expanded from 199 to 283 counties, cotton from 
52 to 80, flax from 48 to 58, corn from 44 to 73, tobacco from 35 to 52, beans 
from 9 to 18, and multiple alien 7 to 55. 

Before counties were selected for expansion careful attention was given to 
establishing sound coverages and rates with the maps carefully drawn to give 
consideration to soil types, areas with good and bad experience under the earlier 
programs and the productivity record of the areas. In selecting counties meetings 
were held with farmers and others interested in agriculture in an effort to make 
sure that the program was wanted and understood on an insurance basis. In 
many instances this more thorough approach has resulted in major improvement 
over the participation and operation of the county under the old program. 

(2) Method provided for automatic increase in county premium rates immediately 
following a year of heavy losses in the county.—In 1950 a provision was established 
which is the counterpart of the discount to a county for building up reserves. 
It provides for an extra charge in addition to the regular premium rate for in- 
surance in those counties where excess deficits have been incurred. These two 
features provide a method whereby quick changes in the premium charges either 
up or down may be made to reflect the insurance experience without the necessity 
of recomputing premium rates annually. Not only is this method faster and 
more flexible than the method of changing the premium rates, but it provides an 
incentive to avoid deficits and builds up reserves. 

(3) The experiment in establishing coverage for tobacco insurance on the basis 
of marketing quota records was expanded to several more counties. 

(4) Individual premium discount for good experience expanded.—Provision was 
made for extending to all programs a premium discount to individual farmers with 
good insurance experience. The individual who has had seven consecutive years 
of insurance without a loss earns a 25 percent discount. There is also an alterna- 
tive provision that if an individual over the period of consecutive vears has paid 
in premiums equal to the full coverage of his insurance, he earns a discount of 25 


! Corresponding information for each commodity program is included in the table appearing on pp. 711 
and 712. 
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percent. Either of these two provisions may apply but both may not apply 
simultaneously. The purpose of this provision is to refine rates between individuals 
and to improve the quality of the insurance written and carried over from year to 
year. 

(5) Adoption of key adjuster plan.—In 1950 some of the outstanding adjusters 
were designated as key adjusters. Such adjusters are used more extensively and 
have greater responsibilities than the average adjuster. They generally operate 
in a number of counties rather than a single county and are used for much of the 
early adjustment work and often act as supervisors of other adjusters during the 
busy season or in areas where losses are heavy. They also assist in training new 
adjusters and spot checking the work of other adjusters. The abilities of this 
group to perform additional duties and take additional responsibilities shows that 
real progress has been made in building up a more efficient and better-trained 
loss-adjustment organization. There has been steady improvement in the quality 
of this work and toward the continuing goal of using fewer but better-trained 
adjusters. 

(6) Spot checking of some loss adjustments by headquarters personnel was 
started. 

(7) The discount for early payment of premium was extended to all cotton and 
tobacco counties. 

(8) Citrus insurance program developed.—The corporation developed a citrus 
insurance program in 1950 but did not put it into effect because sufficient par- 
ticipation was not obtained in the two small areas selected for the trial program. 
This was the first time that Federal crop insurance had been developed for a tree 
crop. It was developed in cooperation with the industry and in response to an 
increasing demand from citrus growers for insurance protection following a series 
of crop losses in the citrus-producing areas in recent years. 

(9) Total of 27 different crops insured in 55 multiple counties ——With the number 
of crops insured in multiple counties ranging from 3 to 7 crops, the following 
crops were added to multiple programs in one or more counties in 1950: Alfalfa 
hay and mixtures, Austrian winter peas, canning peas, clover hay and mixtures, 
ryegrass for seed, grain sorghum, hubam clover seed, lespedeza hay, Irish potatoes, 
sweet potatoes, rve, rice, strawberries, sugar beets, sugarcane, sweet corn, tobacco, 
tomatoes, vetch seed and several additional grain and hay mixtures used in certain 
counties. 

(10) Understanding of value of crop insurance to businessmen and others increas- 
ang.—There was a sharp increase in 1950 in the recognition by businessmen in 
crop-insurance counties of the value of crop insurance to the business community 
as well as to the farmers. This expanding understanding of the importance of 
basic farm insurance will eventually lead to general recognition of the tremendous 
value to the Nation’s economy that will result when this basic protection can be 
offered to all farmers. When the financial position of the farmer is impaired it 
affects all who benefit either directly or indirectly from his purchasing power. 
Obviously reducing the financial impact of crop failures benefits many so far 
removed from the scene of the losses that they could have no opportunity to be 
aware of them or to recognize that they could have any effect on their own situa- 
tion. 

(11) Operating experience for the 1950 crop year.—The 1950 program operated 
with total premiums exceeding the indemnities paid although the crop vear was 
characterized by wide variations in weather and crop conditions. Heavy cotton 
losses were suffered in the central and eastern part of the Cotton Belt because of 
excessive rains and the highest insect infestation in many vears. The experience 
in 1950 illustrates how, despite heavy losses under one or more programs, the 
combined operating experience of the Corporation may still show a premium 
balance. 

The 1950 loss ratios for each program were: Wheat, 0.51; flax, 0.41; cotton, 
2.79; tobacco, 0.58; corn, 1.23; dry edible beans, 1.81; and multiple crop, 0.92. 
Total experience showed: ! 


Number of States aS Me PE Ste eae 10 
Number of counties___ AEP ASD OL nati 5 619 
Number of contracts ire oF : 307, 257 
Estimated insurance liability —___- ik | ; $240, 690, 000 
Number of indemnities__-—- —- eM an ok ? 61, 575 
Premiums : Axton ew DE oo ety ae ae $14, 319, 350 
Indemnities___ oe ee ere ue ' ancwewowe Oia eee 
Surplus : ies $1, 570, 642 


Loss ratio... - Be ny Ws ee eee : ws 0. 89 


1 Corresponding information for each commodity program is included in the table appearing on pp. 711 
and 712. 
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1951—Fourth year of new program.—The fourth year of operations under the new 
crop insurance program was a highly significant one from the standpoint of the 
Corporation’s experience. The need and value of all-risk crop insurance protec- 
tion was graphically illustrated by three crop-production catastrophes: First, 
there was the prolonged drought in the Southwest which extended into other major 
wheat producing areas. Then, the dramatic floods in the Midwest with crop 
damage due to the excessive rains extending far beyond the flooded areas. And 
finally, there was the heavy frost damage to corn crops in many Corn Belt areas, 
much of which was due to the fact that excessive rains delayed plantings and cool, 
damp weather retarded the maturing of the corn crop. 

Such widespread crop catastrophes provided a stern test of the soundness of 
the new program and the fact that under these conditions the indemnities paid 
exceeded the year’s premiums by a comparatively small amount furnished proof 
that the program has been greatly strengthened over the early years of operations 
and is moving toward a sound basis for providing this protection. The service 
rendered by the program in 1951 to farmers and businessmen in the disaster areas 
was of tremendous value. Significant developments in crop insurance during 
1951 included: 

(1) Insurance was provided in 801 counties in 1951 compared to 619 in 1950. 
There were 352 county wheat programs, 100 cotton, 69 tobacco, 59 flax, 97 corn, 
95 multiple crop, 28 bean, and 1 citrus. 

(2) Citrus program started.—In an effort to find a workable type of insurance to 
cover the primary risks this program was set up on a somewhat different basis 
than the insurance of field crops. It covered only the more important risks. 
They are hurricane, freeze, and hail. 

(3) Mobile force of adjusters being developed.—The development of a limited 
group of loss adjusters of outstanding ability as a mobile force to be used wherever 
heavy losses occur within a State was started. The adjusters must be able to work 
at this part-time job at any time they are called upon. In addition to mobility 
of this group within the State, some progress has already been made in moving 
some adjusters from State to State when occasion arises. 

(4) Coverages and rates for all tobacco, cotton, and flax counties and many 
corn yee were reworked to reflect the actual insurance experience. 

(5) Further refinement was made in the county actuarial map plan to provide 
for the use of a supplemental list of noninsurable land. 

This enabled the Corporation to identify small tracts on farms which should be 
classified as noninsurable due to the risk of loss. 

(6) An experiment was started in Coahoma County, Mississippi, to determine 
if it would be practical to establish the actuarial basis on Soil Conservation Service 
land classification maps. 

(7) Cabbage, onions, lespedeza for seed, and corn for silage were added to the 
crops insured under the multiple program ‘bringing the total to 31 different crops 
included in the 95 county programs. 

(8) Emphasis on screening of risks increased.—Since the actuarial structure 
for a county is based on the assumption that the farms and farmers insured will 
be a representative group of average or better farmers than the average for the 
whole county, constant emphasis must be placed on elimination of those risks in 
the county program which are considered too great to be included at this time in 
@ sound crop insurance program. Local committeemen with the assistance of 
Corporation actuaries make a detailed study each year of the loss experience in 
each county with a view to identifying and declaring uninsurable the land and 
individuals which constitute unsound risks. 

(9) Study reveals need to improve administrative efficiency in low-participation 
counties.—A detailed study of the records and operations of the crop insurance 
program revealed a great diversity of experience in the counties where crop insur- 
ance programs were in effect. Whether these county programs were judged on 
the basis of their surpluses or deficits, their extent of participation, or their methods 
of operations, it was very apparent that they range all the way from those which 
are eminently successful to some with results which are very poor. Since all 
county programs operate under essentially the same insurance contracts, pro- 
cedures, and instructions, the difference in the success of the operations must be 
attributed largely to local factors. The quality of the local leadership is undoubt- 
edly the most important single factor. The fact that certain county organiza- 
tions can achieve phenomenal success under existing legislation, regulations, 
contracts, actuarial bases, and instructions, indicates as does the over-all financial 
results since 1948 that the program is w orkable. 
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Until farmers clearly understand crop insurance as investment protection 
based on business principles, they do not become continuous policyholders with 
an active interest in the sound operation of their county program. Clear under- 
standing of what they can fairly expect under an insurance program requires 
more than brief education and observation before the majority of farmers will 
pay an annual premium for crop insurance protection in the same manner as they 
pay for good seed. 

he best county programs have more than 95 percent of their potential par- 
ticipation while the poorest are below 10 percent of their potential. Attention is 
being directed to improving the administrative efficiency in the low-participation 
counties. The solution to this problem is one of finding and training capable 
people who understand the value of insurance themselves and can impart such 
understanding to others. With capable, well-trained personnel handling the 
insurance work in county offices, experience reveals that steady increase can 
usually be made in the percentage of participation in a county program each year. 

Confidence of farmers that this crop insurance protection will continue to be 
available to them is, of course, a factor in building participation. This is reflected 
by the progress that can be made when a program develops to the point where 
farmers themselves realize that it has attained a sound operating basis that gives 
reasonable assurance it will continue. The wheat program has made the most 
progress toward attaining this stature, followed closely by the tobacco program. 

(10) Operating experience for the 1951 crop year.—As stated earlier 1951 was a 
stern test of the progress made toward the development of a sound basis for pro- 
viding crop investment protection to farmers. The experience in 1951 in view of 
the three widespread crop disasters which occurred was excellent when compared 
with the losses that would have been sustained in such a year under the old pro- 
gram. It appeared that the Corporation’s total experience would show a pre- 
mium surplus for 1951 despite the wheat, bean, and multiple losses until the ex- 
tensive frost damage to the corn crop was reported which not only put this pro- 
gram in the red but did the same in those multiple counties where corn represented 
an important part of the coverage. 

The 1951 loss ratios for each program were: Wheat, 1.05; flax, 0.48; cotton, 
0.73; corn, 2.32; tobacco, 0.46; beans, 3.18; multiple crop, 1.55; and citrus shows 
no losses to date although the period of risk has not yet passed. Total experience 
to date indicates: ! 


Number of States__- - ; 42 
Number of counties___..-_--__- 4 Ey 801 
Number of contracts__---- es) te ey > 344, 514 
Estimated insurance liability __- ~~~ __-- - Baoan . $318, 000, 000 
Premiums _. $19, 438, 730 
Indemnities___ - Nia ies Aine 3 AE ee LAT eee $21, 044, 490 
le ee $1, 605, 760 
Loss ratio be a 1. 08 
1952— Fifth year of new program 

As additional experience accumulates, new lessons in strengthening the program 
are learned and the improvements instituted in previous years are put to greater 
use. For many years there must continue to be improvements and refinements 
in programs and operating methods to steadily strengthen this basic investment 
insurance for farmers. Increasing attention is being given to adapting the 
program to the circumstances and to the area, particularly in the case of the 
multiple crop insurance program. Every effort is made to fit the program to the 
need and conditions of the individual county. Also, every effort is being made to 
closely observe the operations in individual counties. Much of the progress 
that has been made in recent years can be attributed to the closer attention and 
control being given to the local problems involved in the administration of the 
program, 

(1) Spring and winter wheat county coverages and rates are being reworked 
to reflect in 1953 the actual experience in each county program. 

(2) Preparations are being completed for a spot check and study of farmers’ 
reasons for canceling their insurance protection so that effective action can be 
taken to increase the number of continuous policyholders. This study is expected 
to reveal much significant information that can be utilized for major improve- 
ments in operating methods as well as to improve progress in giving farmers a 
clear understanding of the purpose, value, and business nature of the crop insur- 
ance program. 


nmwm information for} each! commodity program is included in the table appearing on pages 
711 an 
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(3) Continuous acreage report being tried—The use of a continuous acreage 
report based upon the insured’s usual acreage planted to the crop is being tried 
for 1952 in three corn insurance counties and in two multiple crop insurance 
counties. This is an attempt to determine whether in an area where a farmer’s 
acreage of the insured crops does not vary greatly from year to year some of the 
routine work in connection with the administration of the program can be satis- 
factorily eliminated. 

(4) New policy enables operator to apply for insurance for all his sharecroppers.— 
A new type of insurance contract bas been devised in the case of cotton insurance 
that will enable an operator to take insurance for the benefit of his sharecroppers. 
This contract can be used only if the operator insures the interest of all share- 
croppers on his farm. By obtaining one application which covers all of the 
sharecroppers on a farm there will be better spreading of the risk and less work 
involved in handling such contracts than with an individual policy for each share- 
cropper on a farm. 

(5) Collection of tobacco insurance premiums at the warehouse is being tried.—A 
plan is being worked on currently whereby premiums on tobacco insurance in 
certain counties can be collected at the tobacco warehouses from the proceeds of 
the sales. 

(6) Different types of contracts used on a single program are being merged.—In the 
case of wheat insurance, cotton insurance, and corn insurance some counties in the 
past have used commodity-type insurance policies and others have used monetary 
type insurance policies. The differences in the two policies are no longer sufficient 
to continue both so one policy has been developed, incorporating the better features 
of both. County premium rates and coverages are now stated in both commodity 
and monetary units. 


BASIS FOR EXPANDING INSURANCE 


Mr. Wuirren. Last year the committee and Congress did not go 
along with expanding this program as was authorized in the original 
law. We thought a 1-year breath-catching period might give you 
time to look closely at your operations and give you a chance to com- 


pare the same thing for two successive years. 

I frequently hear criticism on the part of some individuals who are 
skeptical about vour ever having a broad enough base of coverage to 
make your program successful. Are you going to ever be able to get 
broad enough coverage really to have a safe, sound basis on which 
to operate this program? 


BASIC PROTECTION AT MINIMUM OF COST 


Mr. Brarnarp. I would like to answer that in this way: It takes 
a selling job and the education that we mentioned awhile ago to con- 
vince the farmers they should have this basic insurance protection at 
a minimum of cost. Naturally, it would be much more attractive if 
the level of coverage was high, but to make it sound and cover only 
the cost of operation does not make it as attractive as some farmers 
would like. 

Mr. Wuirten. I can see the need to make it cover just the cost 
involved. Part of it may be the know-how, or the type of land and 
climate, and part may be a shortage of finances. These critics say 
the better farmers, even in a poor year, get back their investment, 
with a few exceptions. They say the present small coverage leaves 
you covering the lower third of the farmers in the average region. 

When I point out these rumors, that does not make it so. But a 
question has been raised here by some individuals who have talked to 
me about it, and I want to know your feeling in connection with that. 

Mr. Brarnarp. I would like to have Mr. Nikkel make a statement 
on that. 
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Mr. Nrxxet. I think, Mr. Whitten, you have mentioned the heart 
of the problem as far as crop insurance is concerned. Our really basic 
problem is getting people to understand that the crop insurance 
program is a business insurance program. In insurance you limit the 
level of coverage where the moral hazards begin to increase. We get 
a lot of the argument you bring out, that the good farmer will make 
his production every year; but, strangely enough—— 

Mr. Wuairren. I did not say that. The good farmer does not 
come up with his production every year. I say—of the good farmers in 
good areas—very few of them, even in a bad year, will fail to meet their 
production cost, or the amount you will insure for. 

Mr. Brarnarp. Of course, we reflect the experience of individuals 
in our actuarial tables which level off the relationship of all types of 
operations that farmers have. 

Mr. Warrren. Insofar as making a program safe it is good, 
have the collections meet the outgo. In my area there are a number 
of excellent farmers and it is almost unheard of for them not to get 
back as much as you would insure for. Those farmers are just not 
going to go into it. 

You find those places where the amount you insure for is just so 
low—and I think this has got to be—that while you may be on a good 
mutual basis in a given area, it is still limited to the poorer half of 
the farmers. So I am asking again if you see any chance of getting 
your better farmers into it. 

Mr. Brarnarp. I think Mr. Nikkel can go a little further in regard 
to some of the cotton farmers in catastrophe areas where good farmers 
have also suffered some loss. 

Mr. Warrren. That is true in extreme conditions such as the floods 
in Kansas and Missouri. 

Mr. Nike. I think we do have a lot of county examples where the 
problem you raise has been solved, and it has been solved by the local 
people. This has been accomplished by overcoming the idea that is 
inherent in this problem we are talking about—the feeling that if you 
don’t have a loss that vou are not going to collect. We all know from 
insurance standards that everybody does not figure to collect but only 
the fellow who gets hit with a disaster. Many people insure their 
houses, but few of them burn down. When you are covering the cost 
of production in a crop, actually you have a comparable situation. 
Some men are going to lose their crops through disasters beyond their 
control. We are working constantly to refine the county program 
so that the better farmers if experience justifies can be offered a 
higher coverage and perhaps a lower premium, but basically we have 
to start with the idea that this is an insurance program from which 
they are going to be much better off if they never collect. But, if 
disaster does hit them, as it can in any kind of insurance, it is wise to 
be protected. 


BROAD PARTICIPATION PREREQUISITE FOR COVERAGE 


Mr. Wuirren. It certainly is. The question is whether you can 
get other folks to see the need to insure. I hear many farmers who 
do not attack the program but just say “I do not see anything in that 
kind of insurance for me.” 
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The other question that is sometimes raised—and you have this 
in soil-conservation work and various other things—is whether the 
price-support program should be contingent on participating in crop 
insurance, proper soil tilling, and related activities. The minute 
that is brought up, the question is raised whether you want to bring 
about complete controls by the Government. You do not tell the 
fellow what he has to do, but you say “If you want such and such a 
benefit, you have to do this.”’ To get into a field where there is so 
much Government regulation certainly would be obnoxious to the 
average farmer. 

There is the other approach, however; and that is as long as this is 
an experimental program and there are only a few counties in it and 
as long as other counties want to get in it and you still cannot reach 
them you can make it contingent upon whether the folks give us a 
broad enough coverage to carry it out. I wonder if you have pursued 
that thought or whether you see any benefit in so doing. This is no 
threat to anybody, but I am frank to say again that I still have a 
serious question in my own mind as to whether we will ever come up 
with a sound crop insurance program, across the board, on major 
commodities throughout the country. I am hopeful we will, and I 
think you folks are doing a good job in trying to make it work. I am 
hopeful, but I still have my own doubts. I think we should raise all 
of the possibilities that might in some way enable us to continue this 
experimental program to the point that it might grow into a perma- 
ment and successful program. 

Mr. Brarinarp. I would like to have Mr. Northrup make a state- 
nent for the record on that. 

Mr. Norturvp. I would like to comment on what Mr. Nikkel was 
saying in regard to the fact that we are doing two or three things to. 
deal with the first question you raised and also to deal with the second 
point you just raised. First, we are very conscious that we are 
covering some of the higher risk farmers. That results largely from 
the attitude of the people who are selling insurance. That attitude 
can be good or bad, as everybody knows. Wherever this comes to. 
our attention, we try to improve the quality of the local adminis- 
tration. 

The second thing we do occurs as soon as we move into a county 
and set up a program. We attempt to differentiate the areas by 
classes of land and operators so far as we can. To the degree we are 
successful in this, we will get the rates within the county and coverage 
within the county adjusted to the various classes of operators that 
you have mentioned. 

Our experience in the last 2 years—and we have run several tabula- 
tions on this in the counties, shows that a great share of the hazards. 
we insure against happen equally to the good and poor farmers alike. 
We have to get potential purchasers and policyholders to understand 
that drought, excessive rain, and all of those hazards over which man 
has no control happen alike to the poor and the good farmers. And 
I have had individual farmers tell me ‘This year for the first time 
I had a disastrous cotton or corn crop, and I thought I was one of 
the best farmers in the country.”” But what happened to him was. 
he had wet weather, late planting, harvest came at an abnormal time,,. 
and the crop was not mature. He could not control that. 
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I had a man come to me just the other day in Indiana. He said 
“T have to tell you I was never interested in buying insurance. I 
want to confess now I see the reason, as a businessman, for buying it.”’ 

Mr. AnpersEN. I[ might say, if I might inject this, that the weather 
was very unusual throughout my section of Minnesota. There was a 
very poor crop, as has been stated, because of the weather, over which 
no farmer has any possible control, and my accounts show it was the 
third worst year since 1901, since we owned that farm, being excelled 
only by 1911, I believe, and 1934, and possibly 1936. 

Mr. Brarnarp. I think we farmers get very optimistic; we are 
probably the most optimistic group there is, in the very nature of 
things. 

Mr. Wurrren. We have to be. 

Mr. Brarnarp. When farmers plant their crops there are some 
farmers who feel they can stand the risks and hazards of growing crops 
themselves. Others are not financially able to do this. They have 
to secure credit, and they do need and appreciate insurance protection. 
In fact some of them could not get credit without crop insurance. 
There are others who, just as soon as insurance protection is offered, 
are interested in it for their own financial good, just as other good 
businessmen are interested in insuring their investments against 
catastrophic losses. 

Mr. Wuirren. Farmers are the salt of the earth, but they are not 
exceptional to the point of ignoring their own financial interest in 
determining whether or not they take out crop insurance. While 
we cannot expect too much from an experimental program, we are 
still getting a lot of letters from other than farmers, saying ‘Don’t 
expand it; let us kill it.””. The point I am trying to make is that we 
must find some means of getting broader coverage and getting more 
farmers in it. 

You can talk about calamities, but the point that strikes me—and 
this may have already been pursued—is that the businessman farmer 
says “Well, I made a very poor crop this year, but that is only the 
third time in 50 years;” as Mr. Andersen says, from 1901 to 1951, 
he had complete crop failures only in 1911 and 1934. 

Mr. AnprersEN. And I might add 1936, to be more exact. 


ADVANTAGE TO INDIVIDUAL FARMER OF BROADER PARTICIPATION 


Mr. Wurrten. I am using this by way of illustration. There were 
three times in a period of 50 years, and that is once every 17 years. 
That premium is going to count a whole lot in whether or not the 
farmer is going to pay the premium year after year. Right after 
trouble strikes he may be a prospect for insurance, but after 6 or 
7 years, when he has no more catastrophes, the question arises as to 
whether to continue it. The good cotton farmers says “they want 
me to pay 15 or 20 pounds of lint cotton for this stuff and my records 
show that not since 1915 or 1923 have I had anything like I had in 
1951. And while I made a poor crop, I still can carry my own cover- 
age, because the rates are so high.” 

While you have a mutual basis, yet the rate is based on the loss 
experience of those in the program in a given area. It strikes me that 
probably the best selling point for those folks is to say “Sure; we know 
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the rate for folks like you is too high, but if you will get in it and those 
others like you will get in it, it will tend to scale down the premiums 
vou are paying.”’ And you can point out that this is an experimental 
proposition, you are just giving this program for the time being to 
those who want it, and unless you can get close to 100 percent coverage 
of the county, you will be forced to give it to some other area. 

Mr. AnpERSEN. I tried to bring out by my short statement that 
it seems to me today we have shown a remarkably small comparative 
loss as far as corn is concerned in this program, even though you con- 
sider the comparatively small area covered by insurance and when 
you consider, also, the almost complete wipe-out (this year in large 
sections) of the crop, which we must expect once in a great long while. 
Of course, also we have intermediate years when the crop is going to 
be from fair to medium. But there, according to the way the pro- 
gram is being worked, the farmer receives very little recompense, if 
any. He has to stand the bulk of that loss himself. 

Mr. Wurrren. | agree with you that he has to stand the bulk of the 
loss, but what we must not overlook is that there are precious few 
counties that have any connection with the program as yet. It is 
still in the experimental stage. It has not beea across the board with 
regard to cotton or any other crop. If it had, probably the experience 
would have been better. 

Mr. Cotry. One thing I think might help is to review our experience 
I will use the Delta, because the Congressman is familiar with the 
Delta. Last fall the same thing you mentioned, of course, came to us. 
Mr. Daniels, our director for that area, and I went down there, and 
what we did was this: On the buckshot land and on similar land in Ar- 
kansas and Mississippi which we consider high risk we increased the 
rate—I do not recall the exact figures, but our experience had been 
fairly good on the other land, while on the buckshot land we bad 
bad experience. 

Mr. Wuirren. It takes everybody several vears to find out. He has 
to get bit by buckshot land for several years in order to know. 

Mr. Cotsy. That is true. We probably had rates of 25 to 30 
pounds on that type of land and had about 10 pounds on the good land. 
And we hope by that means we can interest the good farmer who has 
the better land and is much less of a risk. 

We have done the same thing with corn and other crops. 


INSURANCE PROGRAM COSTS 


Mr. Horan. May I inquire if anyone has a weather eye on what 
will happen when this moves out, if it ever does, of the experimental 
stage and into the actual or self-sustaining basis? Have you given 
any thought to the possibility that this might pay for iteslf? 

Mr. Rowe. J think you can say that some of our programs today 
might be moving out of the purely experimental stage. For instance, 
in the citrus crop we have one county which is probably in the test- 
tube stage, but in wheat, I think, with some 300 counties, that is 
moving into the developmert stage rather than the experimental 
stage. 

Mr. Horan. Is it not true that in the State of Washington you have 
never had a loss? 

Mr. Rowe. In total, I believe that is right. They are in the black. 
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Mr. Cotsy. You mean have they been in the black each year? 
Mr. Horan. Over the years; yes. 
Mr. Cosy. Overall, yes. However, deficits occurred in 1939, 
1945, 1947, and 1949. 

Mr. Horan. I have a very bigh regard for our wheat economy out 
in our area. Of course, that is what we have rather than a corn 
economy that exists in other grain areas. Of course, that does not 
say at some future time we cannot have a calamity and be in the red; 
but it would seem like some thought as to its being a self-sustaining 
program, at least ought to be in the study stage. 

Mr. Rowe. That raises certain problems, particularly, I would 
say, as between large farmers and small farmers. As far as the large 
farmers are concerned, the overhead cost of administration would 
be perhaps not unreasonable, but as you get into the areas of the 
small farmers the overhead cost would run very high—maybe in 
some cases double the premium cost—and make it probably impossible. 

But | am just wondering, as a public institution, whether you can 
differentiate between the large producer and the small producer, 
whether as a public institution we do not owe to the small! producers 
the right to see that they can get insurance protection as well as 
the large producers. 

Mr. Horan. | think that is true. Of course, that is a problem 
you have in administering a Federal program. You cannot change 
the economics that have grown up through the years, you are just 
not in a position to touch it. Of course, it is probably true that we 
have a better situation out in the Pacific Northwest than elsewhere in 
the United States regarding the economic size of the farm units. You 
do not find many of those fragmented farms out there. The most of 
them approach at least the ideal economic size. I can understand in 
administering a Federal law that you would run into that problem. 

Mr. Rowe. I think there is another angle from which it should be 
viewed. The insurance of crops against general, all-risk has proved 
to be a high-cost type of insurance for private enterprise, which feels 
it is too high a cost for it to go into. And looked at from the Govern- 
ment point of view, | believe when the program was set up in 1938 it 
was felt there would be certain public benefits that would flow from it, 
such as the saving in relief cost, improving the general agriculture 
economy of the country, and while it may be a high-cost type of insur- 
ance from the point of view of a profit-making institution, it has sup- 
plemental benefits flowing from it that would justify the additional 
help from the national pomt of view. 

Mr. Wuirren. I would like to say in that connection, as I am sure 
you are aware, that it is intended that the present program be self- 
sustaining. In all cases it is not, but as points show up where it is not, 
it is your intention to bring about those corrections that will make it 
self-sustaining and to see that it grows from an experimental basis to 
an over-all crop coverage. 

That is the real reason I am trying to delve into this question of 
what the experience has been and what changes you make from year 
to year make it workable. That should be the determining factor as 
to whether you are doing a job good enough for Congress to extend 
the coverage. It is a matter of continually seeking the very thing 
Mr. Horan pointed out. We will never say the experiment is over 
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and we are on an operating basis, but we will reach this by adding 
counties. 


COSTS OF ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Horan. Of course, the history of the appropriation for the 
administration of this crop insurance program, iaok I am very 
much interested in, is as we bring the program into additional counties 
the cost of administration continues to rise. Your request is $9.1 
million this year; is it not? 

Mr. Brarnarp. That is right. 

Mr. Horan. Against $4 million or $5 million when we began the 
experimental stage. As long as it is experimental, why, we expect our 
administrative cost to be borne by the Government, but, if it is to 
remain an experiment, why, we will have to continue to face the con- 
tingency that the general public will pay for the administrative cost. 
If it ever does get into the practical stage, where we say we think our 
experience table shows the loss is due to thus and so and we will cover 
the administrative cost into the program, we should know when we get 
there, with a consequent reduction in the administrative appropria- 
tion. 

I just wondered if anyone had given any thought to the signboards 
that might be on our path. 

Mr. Norturup. This question is one to which, as a staff, we have 
given a lot of consideration and thought in recent times. We are quite 
conscious of it. | am quite sure Mr. Brainard will discuss with you 
people this general question, when the time is appropriate. 

We have not cited half of the questions involved. Mr. Rowe 
exposed some of them. There are obviously a lot of others. 

Frankly, as I see it, and as Mr. Rowe said, including administrative 
expenses in the rate could be done probably without too great difficulty 
in your part of the country, in the northwestern part of the country, 
but how in an experimental program, this can be accomplished in 
much smaller farm areas, is a problem that is difficult to solve. But 
on an over-all basis, nationally, that would raise the question, I am 
sure, in everybody’s mind as to how you apply your experiences in 
the Northwest, as compared with the other sections of the country. 

Those are issues, or a part of them, at least, that would have to be 
dealt with in solving the question. Maybe there is a compromise 
somewhere. 

Mr. Horan. Inherent in that, of course, would be what so often 
happens, that you seem to reward inefficiency and place the larger 
cost ratio on those who have a good record. 

Mr. Norrurup. Yes; except, for example, in the tobacco country, 
where insurance is very, very popular, you have some of the highest 
participation and the best experience. 

Mr. Horan. And the record is best. 

Mr. Norrurvp. That is right. The units customarily found in 
Tennessee, for example, are very, very small units, and mostly the 
premium income per unit is low, and the efficiency of administration 
I think is just as good there as in other parts of the country. 

Mr. Wuirten. Of course, it takes time to do the work; it takes 
man-hours and the attention of people. There is a certain anxiety 
on the part of folks who are scared that the Department is going to 
come along and put the Extension agents under PMA. In PMA 
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they think they are going to be put under the Soil Conservation 
Service. Sooner or later the very problem of providing funds for 
administration is going to bring about some central type of unit to 
meet the agricultural needs, shifting to a county or some other basis. 
Just the actual cost of administration is going to force that somewhere 
along the line, as I see it. It probably is not going to push anybody 
out, because it will still take people to do the work, but the total 
number of people interested in agriculture has reached the point 
where under present conditions you can see more and more pressure 
to bring about some of these changes. 

Insofar as this particular subcommittee is concerned, we are not 
legislative in character. Now and then we write a little language in 
the bill, and we hear about that when we do. So we are not in shape 
to bring about further corrections than we have already helped to 
bring about in this committee. But I clearly see what is going to 
happen sooner or later. That is my opinion. 

Mr. Horan. It is our responsibility to more or less see that the 
will of Congress, when it passes any piece of legislation, is carried out. 

Mr. Wuirren. Congress, I frequently say, is responsible for much 
of the duplication in many of our things. Every time we have a new 
program, you set up a new group to ‘handle it “and, as a result, you 
have many different groups doing many different jobs. Perhaps in 
crop insurance you are trying to ‘seek the answer, but every service 
in the Department now is also trying to reach out. You have a big 
staff in the field; Soil Conservation has a big staff; PMA has a big 
staff; Extension has a big staff. Whether you will be able to get by 


with it or not is a question. The present indications are you w ill not. 


FINANCIAL OPERATIONS 


Mr. ANDERSEN. Since the inception of what we might term the 
trial program of crop insurance in 1948—I believe that is when we 
commenced it—does the entire program appear in the black? 

Mr. Brarinarp. The program is in the black, Congressman Andersen. 
As I quoted the figures, we have earned $58 million in premiums, and 
we have paid $56 million in indemnities, leaving a balance of $2 
million. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Flax and wheat are in the black; are they not? 

Mr. Brartnarp. Flax and wheat both are in the black, and so is 
tobacco. The flax loss ratio is about 54 percent, I think, of the 
premiums. 

Mr. Frerrts. Fifty-two percent 

Mr. Brarnarp. Fifty-two percent of the flax premiums have been 
paid out to date in insurance indemnities. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Corn and cotton are the two which are in the red; 
is not that the case? 

Mr. Nixkev. That is right. Corn provides a significant illustration 
of a point we have been discussing. Corn is a crop where we have had 
the most criticism from farmers on the point Mr. Whitten raised, 
that the coverage was too low; that they would never have a loss at 
that coverage. Still losses were very heavy this year at the coverage 
we are offering, which illustrates that to develop a sound program, 
that we have to recognize that some of the production risks are similar 
on all farms and establish coverages and rates to reflect this. One of 
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our men just returned from a meeting in one of the cotton States and 
his report points up the problem I mentioned before that we find people 
here and there looking at insurance entirely wrong. In this case 
the county people complained that “we paid in $8,000 in premiums 
and last year we only collected back $2,000.” They were questioning 
whether the premium was not too high or the coverage too low. 
Obviously, in an insurance program you are going to have to collect 
a lot of $8,000’s and pay out $2,000’s if you are going to have reserves 
to pay $50,000 and $100,000 losses, which are liable to occur any 
year. They may not, but any year it can happen. 

Mr. Norrurvup. If I may emphasize one point in connection 
with this particular budget request, which is a question you have 
raised—that is, spreading of the risks by increasing the contracts in 
the existing territorial area we are in—I just want to emphasize the 
fact that out of the $1,150,000 increase over last year’s appropriation 
only $222,800 is for expansion geographically into the 60 new counties. 
The balance is practically all connected with doing the thing you are 
emphasizing, namely: increasing the spreading of the risk by increasing 
the number of contracts in the 877 counties in which we are now 
operating. 

EXTENT OF INSURANCE COVERAGE 


Mr. Wuirren. What is the total liability of the Government on 
the contracts you now have outstanding? 

Mr. Brarnarp. $318 million. 

Mr. Wauirren. With that much liability and the claims that result 
from it, you have to have people to be able to properly check, inspect, 
and adjust losses. Otherwise, you may be paying out a lot of money 


that vou would not have to pay out. 

Mr. Brarnarp. | think you understand our operation of adjust- 
ment. In each of the States where the program is offered, we have 
part-time employees who are paid on a when-actually-employed basis 
in the number necessary to adjust the number of losses that occur. 
If it is a good year with few losses, we have very few field workers; if 
it is a bad year, we hire people from the county itself to adjust the 
losses under proper supervision. 


CONTRACT SERVICING 


Mr. Wuirren. | would like you to give in detail the justification 
for the increase you ask for next year of $801,189 for services in col- 
lecting premiums, inspecting and adjusting losses. 

Mr. Buckter. First, | would like to get some information in the 
record concerning a matter you mentioned earlier, that of the field 
organization. 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes. We would like to have that in the record. 

Mr. Buckier. You talked about building up a large field organiza- 
tion. It is important to know that crop insurance does not have a 
separate county organization. We utilize the services of another 
organization at that level. 

fr. Wurrren. That is PMA? 

Mr. Buckuer. That is PMA. We only have 407 full-time em- 

ployees in the field, of which 236 are at the State level, performing 
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over-all administration of the program. We use PMA county offices 
for the local administration. 

You were asking about the $801,000 to service the program in the 
present counties. That is made up mainly of three things. 

One is to service the 142,000 increase in contracts that we will sell 
this spring. The selling costs for those contracts will be incurred 
during the fiscal year ending June 30. All of those contracts will have 
to be serviced next fiscal year, the premiums collected, and the losses 
adjusted. The major part of that increase is for the collection of 
premiums and the adjustment of losses that may be necessary in the 
summer and fall months. 

Another factor of the $801,000 is to carry out the point you men- 
tioned earlier, that of increasing the participation in the present 
areas. 

COUNTIES IN THE PROGRAM 


Mr. AnperseNn. Right on that point: Have you added any flax 
counties? 

Mr. Buckter. No; no new flax counties. Most of the major 
flax-producing counties are already covered, and any new ones 
probably that would come into the program will be a part of the 
multiple program... 

Mr. AnperspeN. How many counties were covered this past year 
in the program to insure corn? 

Mr. Frerrs. Ninety-nine. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Scattered throughout the country, and through 
the Corn Belt and in how many States? 

Mr. Nrkkev. Fourteen States. 


LEVEL OF COVERAGE AND PREMIUM RATE 


Mr. ANpERSEN. How much coverage per acre in dollars do you 
provide under your contract for corn insurance? 

Mr. Cosy. For the country as a whole—out in Minnesota and 
Iowa it runs from $20 to $30 per acre. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. From $20 to $30? 

Mr. Cousy. Yes; I think there are some counties that run as high 
as $35. We offer more than one level; we offer a low level as well as 
offering a higher level of coverage. I think the highest level is 
around $35. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. What does it cost the farmer to secure the $35 
coverage in Minnesota? What is the highest premium rate? 

Mr. Corsy. I think the low rate would run approximately 3 percent, 
and probably the highest would be 8 or 9 percent in the northern part 
of Minnesota. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. 8 or 9 percent? 

Mr. Coxtpsy. Yes. 

Mr. Anprersen. And the largest possible coverage would be $35, 
you would say? 

Mr. Coxtsy. It would be around $30. 

Mr. AnprersEN. Around $30 in Minnesota. 

Mr. Coupy. And the low, $20. 

Mr. ANpERsEN: That is per acre, if the farmer wants to cover up 
to $30 per acre. 
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Mr. Cousy. Yes. 

Mr. AnperSsEN. He must pay 3 percent. 

Mr. Coxpy. That is approximately correct; it may be a little under 
that; I do not have the exact figures with me. 

Mr. AnpEerRsEN. That means he pays 3 percent on the $30. 

Mr. Cosy. Yes. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Or 90 cents per acre. 

Mr. Co.tpy. Yes. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. How do you adjust the losses? If he does not 
receive from his crop the $30 per acre, you have to step in and make 
up the difference; is that it? 

Mr. Coxsy. That is right. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. One more point: Is there any other possible means 
for the farmer to secure such insurance from any other source other 
than the Government? 


Mr. Cotsy. No; there is not. 


Mr. AnpErRsEN. Of course, that was known to me, but I wanted 
the record to show it. 


NEW COUNTIES REQUESTED 


Mr. Warrren. For the 60 new counties which you contemplate 
adding in the new year, you are asking $222,800. You may proceed 
with the discussion of the 60 new counties and tell us how you expect 
to spend this monev. 

Mr. Bucxkuer. There are three or four items involved. First I 
think we ought to be clear on the point, that we sell the insurance in 
one fiscal year and it is serviced in the next fiscal year. The $222,000 
requested is to provide for setting up the program in the 60 new 
counties and selling 24,000 contracts in those counties only. 

Mr. Wuirren. How much does that represent per contract, and 
how much per county? 

Mr. Buckuer. This is all based on unit costs that we have 
developed: 

Mr. Wuirten. From your prior experience? 

Mr. Buckuer. Yes. There are essentially two factors: one is the 
contractual costs under the PMA agreements that we have, in which 
we give $350 to the counties conducting the sales campaign, 25 cents 
for processing applications, a fee to collect acreage reports, and a 
commission that averages about $4 per contract. Second, we have our 
own costs averaging about 80 cents a contract in connection with 
servicing the contracts sold. 


PMA RATES 


Mr. Wuirten. You have increased the PMA rates—$126,100. 
What does that represent? 

Mr. Wueeter. The increase in PMA servicing costs results from 
the proposed 14 percent increase in pay for employees in the PMA 
county offices. The cost necessarily reflects back into the various 
appropriations which pay for the services. It has been set out sepa- 
rately here and in the other appropriations involved. PMA repre- 
sentatives will justify the items when they appear. . 
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MULTIPLE CROP PROGRAM 


Mr. Stiauer. I| believe it was Mr. Rowe who discussed the multiple- 
contract program. I would like the record to show what particular 
crops are covered. Do they cover all of those within the crops subject 
to insurance? 

@ Mr. Rowe. They cover the four or five major crops, major income 
producing crops, in the county. I believe there are some 30 to 40 
different crops covered throughout the country. 

Mr. Stricter. | observe in the chart you have submitted to the 
committee here for the crop years of 1948 to 1951, inclusive, the 
multiple-crop-insurance program has grown quite rapidly in that 
period of years. 

Mr. Rowe. That is correct. 

Mr. Stieter. Do you think that is indicative that this program will 
ultimately supersede the other types of insurance? 

Mr. Rowe. We feel that for the parts of the country, where the 
primary income comes from several crops, rather than from a single 
crop, that this should be the ultimate type of insurance. 

Mr. Sticuer. It would be more economical to the farmer? 

Mr. Rowe. That is correct, and give him protection on his total 
operation. He needs protection for the group, and insuring one of 
the crops that brings in, say, one-fifth of his income, is not giving the 
protection he needs to cover his costs. 

Now, in certain areas, for instance, in the wheat-producing areas, 
wheat may be his principal source of income, but in areas where the 
farmer produces four or five important crops, we feel that the insurance 
should cover the major portion of his income-producing crops. 

Mr. Nrxxev. A goed example is found in areas that Mr. Andersen 
referred to where flax is grown. A majority of the counties are 
diversified and the farmers are very anxious to switch from the single 
commodity program to the multiple program. Throughout this area 
up here [indicating on map], the Red River Valley, the farmers are 
very anxious to switch to the total coverage program plan. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. From the north end of the map in my congressional 
district, in southwest Minnesota, what do the three colors there 
indicate? 

Mr. Nixket. The blue is the flax, the orange is the corn, and the 
red stripe is the multiple. 

Mr. AnpEeRSEN. And just as you say, the corn and flax, barley and 
oats are about of equal importance; these counties do have a very 
diversified crop program. 

Mr. Brarnarp. The multiple program, which is the most popular 
program in this area, gives the farmers their best security on their 
income crops by providing insurance to cover all of their crop invest- 
ment at a minimum cost for such insurance. 

Mr. Stricter. That seems to be rapidly growing. 

Mr. Brarnarp. Yes. There are some administrative problems 
which we are solving as fast as we can get the answers for them, but 
multiple crop insurance gives to the diversified farmer a greater form 
of security than he gets in the single crop type of insurance. 
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INSURANCE AS A LOAN REQUIREMENT 


Mr. ANpEeRSsEN. Does the Farmers Home Administration, when 
they start out a young man farming, require that he take out crop 
insurance? 

Mr. Brarnarp. That varies, Mr. Andersen. The Farmers Home 
Administration administers the program, and the requiring of insur- 
ance varies by individual supervisors. Many of the supervisors do 
not insist, but they explain the benefits of protecting the borrower. 
Getting over that point is very apt to appeal to the individual. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I am of the impression that really they should 
insist on this protection to the Government, certainly to the extent 
of its investment in the young man who really, generally speaking, 
has very little financial backing. 

Mr. Bratnarp. Of course, the crop-insurance program is intended 
to give this type of person the protection necessary to help him get 
started farming. 

Mr. Wuirren. I have seen this situation grow in the average bank- 
ing and lending institution. When they make a loan it has gotten to 
the point where it is customary for the borrower to take out insurance 
providing that in the event of his death the company will pay the 
amount of the loan. That does open up the possibility that some- 
where along the line you may want to give consideration to some 
type of insurance that would insure the crop-production loan. That 
opens up some possibility in connection with the whole program. 
Quite definitely there has grown up a practice in lending institutions 
of sponsoring sales of insurance to the borrower, so that in the event 
of death the insurance company would pay the loan. I know of many 
examples in my own section of the country. 

Mr. Norrurvp. | think, Congressman Whitten, that would open 
up a lot of possibilities. We have discussed this at length with the 
Farmers Home people as well as other credit institutions, both Govern- 
ment and outside. In that connection it does raise the question that 
if compulsory insurance is made a part of the requirement to secure a 
loan there is the possibility that some would be insured who would be 
the poorer risks. 

Mr. Wuirren. You wouldn’t do that, especially where some insti- 
tution, following a long record, found the record good and certified 
the amount to be borrowed was less than the average of the crop pro- 
duced on the farm. There would have to be some kind of assurance 
that the amount insured was a certain percentage of the crop pro- 
duced. 

Mr. AnprersEN. I think you are right, Mr. Chairman. It would be 
just a question of enabling the man who had a complete failure such 
as we had out in that area in southwest Minnesota this year, to find 
the money to finance another crop. 

Mr. Wuirren. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Bares. I was not exactly clear on the explanation you gave 
concerning acreage insurance where you referred to insuring the 
investment. Do you mean by that that vou pay cost up to this $30 
per acre, or $40 per acre, or whatever it was? 

Mr. Brarnarp. That was an approximate figure, worked out by 
areas, based on the best information we have available. That would 
be pretty much an average area figure, which would be very close to 
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the individual cost of operation. Actually cost varies by individuals, 
areas and, of course, crops. 

Mr. Bares. You pay on the investment up to a certain amount? 

Mr. Brarvarp. No; we pay up to $30, in the case Mr. Andersen 
referred to, to cover that individual farm. We just used the example 
of $30 as the way we arrived at the figure to cover the cost. 

Mr. Bates. What does it cost to insure an acre of tobacco, Ken- 
tucky burley tobacco? 

Mr. Co.tsy. Congressman, the coverage we are offering in Ken- 
tucky, I believe, is about $300. 

Mr. Bares. Per acre? R 

Mr. Couisy. Yes. That is somewhat less than the cost of produc- 
tion. What we use generally, in figuring the investment, would be 
the out-of-pocket costs in producing the crop. 

Mr. Strigter. For my information I would like to inquire the total 
cost, approximately, of producing burley tobacco. 

Mr. Bares. I think that would be hard to arrive at. 

Mr. Stricter. The gentleman said about $300 in insurance to cover 
an acre. I was wondering what the total cost would be. 

Mr. Cotspy. There are perhaps as many different figures as there 
are people figuring it, but what we have tried to do is to take some- 
thing just below the general average. 

Mr. Bates. What do you take into consideration in arriving at the 
figure; do you take labor? 

Mr. Cotsy. Yes. We take labor into consideration, and we con- 
sider the family labor used in producing the crop. 

Mr. Bares. That runs up the cost to $300. 

Mr. Cotsy. Actually it is somewhat above that. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. For my information, and perhaps for the informa- 
tion of some other members of the committee, how much tobacco 
can you grow on an acre? 

Mr. Barrs. When I went to school a long time ago we raised about 
850 pounds per acre, but now they are raising 2,000 to 2,200 pounds. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. And then what do they get for it? 

Mr. Barss. It averages around 50 cents. 

Mr. ANpDrERSEN. So they can run possibly a thousand dollars per 
acre gross; is that right? 

Mr. Bares. Yes. One field may produce that, whereas the other 
may not produce much over a thousand pounds. 

Mr. Nikxxev. Mr. Andersen, there is a lot of difference in the 
acreage involved compared with corn. In Kentucky and Tennessee, 
I believe there are many farmers who have only about nine-tenths of 
an acre of tobacco. 

Mr. Coxusy. I think the average is about nine-tenths in some 
counties. 

Mr. Bares. Nine-tenths is the least they will let them have. 

Mr. Cosy. Yes. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. What is the maximum? 

Mr. Brarnarp. It goes on the history, set up on an acreage-sharing 
basis. 

Mr. Wuirren. Of course, one of the problems is that constantly 
there has been built up in the minds of a lot of people the thought 
that the Federal Government can do something for which they are 
not going to have to pay. Of course that is a complete fallacy. The 
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only way the Federal Government can do anything is for those who 
benefit to pay for it. There is a real possibility that by this plan the 
Federal Government, in this instance, can make it possible for the 
farmer to protect himself, but anything that causes him to think he 
is going to get something without paying for it is wrong. 
course the administrative costs are being paid through taxes. 

This whole program is going to have to be worked out if it 1s to last, 
and - is going to have to be supported by the people who get benefits 
out of it. 

I want to thank you gentlemen for the very fine presentation you 
have made. 


Tuespay, Fepruary 12, 1952. 
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Loan AUTHORIZATIONS 


Amounts available for obligation 









































1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 

Authorization to expend from public debt receipts. ...........| $297,000, 000 | $109, 000, 000 $75, 000, 000 
Prior year balance available: Loan authorization from Secre- 

ley or Teeny... 2. BOs 4. 82 RL al) 35s HCE Be! 161, 531, 474 198, 969, 175 117, 969, 175 

Total available for obligation... .................-- _..| 458,531,474 | 307,969,175 192, 969, 175 
Balance available in subsequent year (loan authorization from 

0 OS. EE tok Sra h — 198, 969, 175 | —117, 969, 175 —2, 969, 175 

TS I a i et 259, 562,299 | 190,000, 000 190, 000, 000 

Obligations by activities 

Description 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 

ELS ONE Oh SOE AR SD $221, 733,799 | $165,000,000 | $165,000, 000 

en ee oe Bae, Te eer 37, 828, 500 25, 000, 000 25, 000, 000 

EN RE POPE pes meee 259, 562,299 | 190,000, 000 190, 000, 000 








Obligations by objects 


16 Investments and loans: 


ee ee _ $259, 562, 299 
1952__- CUS Ta Te ESREL FETT DA ge eee 190, 000, 000 
esse eek UT a ae 190, 000, 000 
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Analysis of expenditures 


























1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 

Unliquidated obligations, start of year___.................._._. $649, 083,924 | $641,285,410 | $589, 285, 410 

Obligations incurred during the year___..........-......-...-.. 259, 562,209 | 190 q 190, 000, 000 

eat 908, 646, 223 831, 285, 410 779, 285, 410 

Deduct: unliquidated obligations, end of year._.............-- 641, 285,410 | 589, 285, 410 564, 285, 410 

nn I ee ec ace cenus deenekepe 267, 360, 813 242, 000, 000 215, 000, 000 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: 

Out of current authorizations --__.__........_-. Liceepanuneuy } 267, 360, 813 | { 50, 000, 000 50, 000, 000 

Oo ge ee NS ea — 192, 000, 000 165, 000, 000 











Mr. Wuirren. We are pleased to have with us Mr. Wickard, the 
head of the Rural Electrification Administration, and his associates. 

First I should like to insert at this point in the record pages 156 
through 160 and 168 through 177 of the justifications. 

(The data referred to are as follows:) 


RvuRaAuL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION 
PURPOSE STATEMENT 


The Rural Electrification Administration was established by Executive Order 
7037 of May 11, 1935, to make loans for the extension of central station 
electric service to unserved rural people. The agency was continued by the 
Rural Electrification Act approved May 20, 1936, and became a part of the De- 
a ae of Agriculture, effective July 1, 1939, under Reorganization Plan II. 

y June 30, 1951, REA borrowers had extended central station electric service 
to 3,547,323 farms and other rural consumers. As of the same date, estimates 
based on the 1950 census are that 4,522,637 or 84.0 percent of all farms in the 
United States were receiving central station electric service. The new estimate 
indicates that the job ahead in electrifying farms and rural nonfarm establish- 
ments is even larger than it was thought to be a year ago. In addition, the pro- 
vision of adequate low-cost power supplies and technical and op rating guidance 
to more than 1,000 borrowers involves numerous expanding responsibilities. 

Loans for construction of electric facilities are self-liquidating within a period 
of not to exceed 35 years, and they bear interest at the rate of 2 percent. Loans 
for consumer facilities are also at 2 percent interest but for shorter periods. 

In the electrification program, the principal borrowers of this Administration 
are cooperative associations formed solely for the purpose of making electricity 
available in rural areas. The Administration gives technical review and approval 
to construction plans and approves the completed constructicn of the electric 
systems. Selective guidance and assistance on business-management matters 
are rendered to borrowers where necessary. Periodic audits are made of the 
records of all borrowers except those which have attained managerial and financial 
standards, approved by the Administrator. These latter are required to engage 
public accountants for this purpose. 

On October 28, 1949, the Administration was authorized by Public Law 423 
Eighty-first Congress, to make loans for the purpose of the improvement and ex- 
pansion of telephone facilities in rural areas. These loans are authorized to be 
made on the same terms as the electrification loans. 

Making a telephone loan involves a number of major problems not encountered 
in the electrification program including the following: (1) Most loans are made 
to existing companies, with diverse patterns of operation; (2) State commission 
approvals are required; and (3) agreements for interconnections with other tele- 
phone companies are essential. Special consideration must be given to problems 
of acquisitions, refinancing outstanding obligations, and avoidance of duplication 
of service. Experience indicates that making a telephone loan is therefore usually 
more complex than making an electrification loan. 

The Rural Electrification Administration has no field offices. Relations with 
borrowers are maintained primarily through its offices in Washington and a staff 
of full-time field employees working directly with the borrowers. 
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- The Rural Electrification Administration on November 30, 1951, had 1,173 
full-time employees, 846 of whom were in Washington departmental service and 
the balance in the field service. 





Budget estimate, 
Estimated, 1952 1953 





Loans (borrowing authorization): 
Rural electrification 1 $100, 000, 000 
rn SUNN Soe bd cScatide-. SPER PTS Eb Pele Ee ey : 2 9, 000, 000 
NN I i acetic ccithe noun teondewecs ‘ ‘ 8, 290, 000 








117, 290, 000 | 83, 425, 000 





! Does not include contingent authorizations cf $75,000,000 for 1952 and $50,000,000 proposed for 1953. 
2 Does not include contingent authorization of $25,000,000. 


(a) Loan authorizations 
Electrification program: 
Appropriation act, 1952 (authorization to borrow from 
Secretary of the Treasury) 


Base for 1953 
Budget estimate, 1953 


Decrease in loan authorization 
Telephone program: 
Appropriation act, 1952 (authorization to borrow from Sec- 
retary of the Treasury) 3 9, 000, 000 


Base for 1953 9, 000, 000 
Budget estimate, 1953 25, 000, 000 


Increase in loan authorization 


! Does not include contingent authorization of $75,090,000 in 1952, and $50,000,000 proposed for 1953. 
2 Due to carry-over balances to be utilized in 1952 and 1953, a $165,000,000 loan program is planned for 
each year. 


3 Does not include contingent authorization of $25,000,000. 


‘ 4 Due to carry-over balances to be utilized in 1952, a $25,000,000 loan program is planned in 1952, as well as 
n 1953. 


Project statement 





{On basis of planned loan programs] 





a 1952 ™ 1953 
Project 1951 (estimated) (estimated) 





Loan authorization: 
Rural electrification.__.........._...-..--- $221, 733, 799 | $165, 000, 000 $165, 000, 000 
ee 37, 828, 500 25, 000, 000 25, 000, 000 


Total loans , 56 190, 000, 000 190, 000, 000 




















The provision of adequate utility service in rural areas is imperative to aid the 
Nation in meeting the crisis arising out of the current international situation. The 
high agricultural production which is necessary to our national strength requires 
the continued orderly, yet expeditious, expansion of rural electric and telephone 
service so that production goals can be achieved despite acute manpower shortages. 

The defense-supporting role of the electric and telephone utility industries has 
been recognized by the National Production Authority which has established 
materials control programs for both industries under CMP. These programs give 
assurance that the utility industries receive necessary shares of scarce materials 
without conflicting with other defense needs. Continued availability of REA 
loan funds is necessary, however, if rural people are to secure their share of avail- 
able materials. REA borrowers can submit their materials requirements only 
on the basis of loans or allocations from REA. Without REA loans they could 
make no request for a share of materials, and these materials would then be avail- 
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able only for urban utility construction even though they might contribute much 
less to the Nation’s defense effort. So far, the allocation of scarce materials has 
delayed, but not stopped, construction on any rural electrification or telephone 
project. 

ADVANCE OF FUNDS AND PROGRAM PLANS 


Electrification Funds loaned to borrowers are advanced only as needed to 
meet construction, labor, and material costs. Funds estimated to be advanced in 
1952 amount to $235,000,000 and in 1953 will amount to $200,000,000. The 
decrease reflects an estimate of the effect of restrictions on the use of matenials. 
The construction program contemplated by these advances will result in an addi- 
tional 110,000 miles of lines energized in 1952 and 90,000 miles in 1953 providing 
service to approximately 242,000 new consumers in 1952 and 200,000 in 1953. 
Thus by the end of the fiscal year 1953, REA-financed systems will have energized 
about 1,334,000 miles of distribution lines providing electric service to approxi- 
mately 3,989,000 rural consumers. 

More than 78 percent of the total of electrification loans has been made during 
the last 6 years. The construction resulting from these loans is new, some of 
course not yet complete. In view of the 5-year deferment period provided in 
most notes, present loan repayments represent only a small fraction of the amount 
which will eventually be due. These facts indicate that borrowers have by no 
means passed the peak of their need for technical advice on the operation and 
maintenance of their facilities, and management advice on financial, organiza- 
tional, and other related problems. The success of the program, and the security 
of the loans, depends on the continued successful solution of the increasingly 
difficult and complex technical and management problems which are being 
encountered. 

Telephone.—Construction work, which started during fiscal year 1951, is growing 
rapidly during 1952, and will be substantially increased during 1953. As of 
November 30, 1951, 142 loan allocations had been made. The area coverage 
design, which is the first major post-allocation engineering work leading to con- 
struction, had been approved for 39 borrowers. Advance of funds, which totaled 
only $155,868 during fiscal year 1951, is estimated at $7,000,000 during 1952 and 
$15,000,000 during 1953. This growth of the program will mean a steadily 
increasing workload in the areas of construction, accounting, auditing, and 
management. 

LOAN PROGRAM 


Electrification—The percentage of farm electrification as of June 30, 1951, 
based on the new 1950 census, is estimated to be 84 percent as compared to the 
estimate of 86.3 percent made for June 30, 1950, based on the 1945 census. The 
$329,584,900 in loan applications on hand in the Washington office or in prepara- 
tion in the field is indicative of the large demand for loans. 

Although only $50,000,000 of additional borrowing authorization is requested 
for 1953, a loan program of $165,000,000 is planned, the same as the program 
planned for 1952. In order to carry out the 1953 program with only $50,000,000 
additional loan authorization, it will be necessary to use $115,000,000 of the 
earryover funds which are expected to amount to $117,724,175. In meeting the 
needs of particular States under the State allotment formula, it may also be 
necessary to use some part of the $50,000,000 contingent borrowing authorization 
which is proposed. A loan program of $165,000,000 is believed necessary to 
continue the orderly development of rural electrification. 

The status of loan funds for 1951, 1952, and 1953 is shown below: 





Fiscal year 1951 | Fiscal year 1952 | Fiscal year 1953 








| 
Loan authorization. wa ne-n--+--es----------------| 1 $264, 500,000 | 2 $100, 000,000 | — 2 $50, 000, 000 
Carry-over from prior year-..-......-.-----.-.----------| 139, 957, 974 182, 724, 175 | 117, 724, 175 


Amount available for loans. --..-.----- ‘ 404, 457, § 282, 724, 175 | 167,.724, 175 
Carry-over into subsequent year Ue: | 282,724,175 | —117, 724,175 | —2, 724, 175 
|. 


221, 733, 799 | 165, 000, 000 | 165, 000, 000: 
\ i 


Loan program 








1 Excludes contingent loan authorization and sec, 1214 reduction of $85,500,000. 
2 Excludes contingent loan authorizations. 
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Telephone.—In 1920, 38.7 percent of the farms in the United States had tele- 
phone service. In 1950 the percentage was only 38.3. During the same time, the 
number of farms with telephone service was reduced from 2,498,493 to 2,059,474. 
The demand for telephone loans is indicated by the fact that as of November 30. 
1951, there were 523 loan applications on hand totaling $84,707,290. The 1953 
loan program of $25,000,000 represents a minimum program, and will satisfy only 
a small portion of the requests for loans. 

The status of loan funds for 1951, 1952, and 1953 is shown below: 




















Fiscal year 1951 | Fiscal year 1952 | Fiscal year 1953 
Tipe STII ss bo nS iad ss ceases $32, 500, 000 $9, 000, 000 1 $25, 000, 000 
COST HP OVO OU DENOT FONE nn nin erie nde cnc. 21, 573, 500 16, 245, 000 245, 000 
Amount available for loans __-- bette imead be 54, 073, 500 25, 245, 000 25, 245, 000 
Carry-over into subsequent year....._...._...___- Fn — 16, 245, 000 — 245, 000 — 245, 000 
Loan program... ._...____. ae bak lee | 87,828,500 | 25, 000, 000 25, 000, 000 

| i 











1 Excludes contingent loan authorization. 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 
Electrification program 


Current activities fall into two general categories: First, the lending and con- 
struction activities pointed toward the goal of area coverage, and second, the loan- 
servicing activities. The $329,584,900 backlog of loan applications on hand and 
in process in the field on November 30, 1951, is indicative of the continued pres- 
sure for loans even though the peak in the loan program and in the extension of 
electric service to rural consumers occurred in fiscal year 1949. More than 78 
percent of the total of REA loans has been made during the last 6 years. This 
fact means that there is an increasing need for loan servicing work to assure that 
the loans will be paid back on schedule and that the properties will be maintained 
in condition to give economical dependable service. ‘The scope of current pro- 
gram activities is illustrated by the following: 

1. Lending and construction activities—Expediting area coverage.—Based on the 
1950 census, the percentage of all farms electrified as of June 30, 1951, is estimated 
to be 84 percent (compared with 86.3 percent as of June 30, 1950, based on the 
1945 census). The agency continues to encourage and assist borrowers to de- 
velop plans that will enable them to extend electric power on a self-liquidating 
basis to all unserved farms and rural establishments within their system areas. 

Developing plans to serve “‘thinner’’ areas.—Now that 84 percent of the farms 
in the country are electrified, most of the farms still without electricity are in 
the “thinner” areas. As a result, many loan applications pose difficult problems 
such as the development of new power sources, the integration of town and coun- 
try loads, or the establishment of minimum guaranties to offset low density. 
Frequently complete area studies are needed to determine ultimate power loads 
and economic prospects for an area in order to appraise adequately the feasibility 
of the loan. ; 

Overcoming power shortages.—Provision of adequate low-cost power in many 
areas requires the solution of many power supply problems such as the inadequacy 
of generation and transmission capacity and wholesale rates that are so high as to 
prevent feasible system operation. Furthermore, construction of generation and 
transmission facilities for which loans have already been made requires increasing 
attention. This is emphasized by the fact that as of June 30, 1951, there was 
generation and transmission construction work in progress representing loans of 
$293,000,000 as compared with $277,000,000 the year before and $149,000,000 
2 years earlier. . ; oe 

Expanding system capacity to meet load growth.—The consumption of electricity 
by consumers of borrowers’ systems continues to increase. The average (median) 
monthly residential consumption of electric energy was 146 kilowatt-hours 
during December 1950 as compared with 130 kilowatt-hours during December 
1949. During the same period, the number of consumers served by the average 
system increased by 10 percent. To meet this increasing demand for power, 
nearly every loan made to existing borrowers includes provision for ‘heavying- 
up”; that is, increasing the capacity of existing sections of borrowers’ systems. 

2. Loan servicing responsibilities—Insuring security through prompt servicing.— 
The Government’s real security for more than $1.6 billion in REA loans out- 
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standing is in soundly operated, reliable, serviceable rural electric facilities which 
produce sufficient revenue to pay off the Government loans. To protect the 
Government’s security, REA must guide and assist borrowers to the extent 
necessary in meeting their management and other operating problems. Such 
guidance in the field of cooperative rural electrification is not readily available 
from any other source. The tremendous expansion of the postwar-loan programs 
has —— the problem and underscores the need for prompt loan-servicing 
work, 

Providing cooperative management advisory assistance-—The necessity of this 
activity is demonstrated most sharply by the number of borrowers reporting 
deficits on an accrual basis—138 in 1946, 166 in 1947, 243 in 1948, 253 in 1949, 
and 270 in calendar year 1950. While a deficit in the early life of any organiza- 
tion is not necessarily a cause for concern, there is a clear need for assistance and 
vigilance to insure the most careful management on the part of these borrowers 
in order that they may continue to meet their cash obligations. Need for man- 
agement advisory assistance is not limited to financial problems. As borrowers 
become larger and older and as their volume of business expands, they encounter 
other management problems of increasing complexity. These problems may 
occur despite the financial position of the borrower, and their satisfactory solution 
is essential to the stability of the borrower. Assistance is also extended to groups 
of borrowers working on management training programs for cooperative managers 
and for members of cooperatives’ boards of directors. 

Encouraging systematic maintenance programs.—The physical security for the 
Government’s loans as of June 1951 included more than 1,100,000 miles of power 
line, of which more than 500,000 miles had been in operation more than 5 years. 
Borrowers are assisted in properly planning and scheduling programs of preventive 
maintenance in order to keep these lines, as well as facilities such as generating 
plants, in condition to give continuing economical and dependable service. 

Encouraging member understanding and participation.—More than 97 percent 
of REA loans have been made to cooperatives, or public bodies, whose consumers 
are owners of the facilities that serve them. These consumers can exercise control 
over the service they receive and their combined business acumen and integrity 
adds to the security of the Government loans. Experience shows that cooperatives 
with informed, active members are less likely to have financial and operating 
problems than those with apathetic members. Therefore, REA is safeguarding 
its outstanding loans by encouraging its cooperative borrowers to undertake more 
effective member relations activities in conjunction with their programs to assist 
their members in making the most efficient use of available electrie power. Not 
only does this have a bearing on cooperative revenues, but it helps the cooperative 
fulfill its main purpose—that of giving its consumers the greatest possible benefit 
from the service rendered. In both respects the result is that the Government’s 
loan security is strengthened. 


Selected examples of recent progress and operational data 


1. Consumers connected and miles energized.—In the 12 months ending June 30, 
1951, REA borrowers added approximately 295,536 consumers to their lines 
through the construction of more than 116,162 miles of line. This brought the 
total number of miles of energized lines operated by REA borrowers to 1,134,498 
and the total consumers to 3,547,323. 

2. Loans approved and advances of loan funds.—During the fiscal year 1951, 
loans made totaled over $221,000,000. Advances of loan funds during the year 
were about $268,000,000. 

3. Loan payments by borrowers.—Significant data, .as of June 30, 1951, are as 
follows: 


Cumulative total of loans____- oe ieee ee ae a ed w-.--~ $2, 427,204, 114 
CoeEEnne AGRE Gr MOVEUOME oe eee 1, 827, 017, 836 
RNR 18 ae BIR oe ia Se ale m ane moms heme 149, 108, 828 
a i Le SN oe i ah Sd SoG aD nl sl 6 dh ts ees oe wm vs we 182, 672, 620 
Advance payments (included in preceding item) __-____-_---- 33, 530, 816 
NN eae in tae tiles re we ARE Ei ae ee 113, 643, 995 
ST Ras a dasa}. ace eae eee wes Were dra 113, 450, 195 


Delinquent payments (overdue more than 30 days) -________--- 684, 802 
Probable losses on foreclosures not included above = 42, 297 


Since debt service schedules generally provide for a 2- or 5-vear deferment 
period after a loan is made, this record of debt service payments against amounts 
now due is not a full measure of the borrowers’ ability to meet their maximum 
debt service requirements which will be reached in subsequent years. 
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4. Transfer of responsibility to borrowers.—It is a continuing policy of REA to 
help the borrowers become more and more self-reliant. An example of this 
practice is the requirement that borrowers reaching managerial and financial 
standards approved by the Administrator must arrange for their own auditing 
service (except for loan funds), thus relieving the REA staff of this part of the 
auditing workload. During 1952, 261 of the borrowers are engaging qualified 
accountants to make such audits in accordance with REA standards. 

5. Improvements in administration.—REA gives primary attention to finding 
more effective and economical methods of administering its program. As a result 
of such efforts, it has been possible to maintain the REA administrative staff at 
about the prewar level despite approximately a fivefold increase im the size of its 
program. Recent examples of such improvements are: (a) The simplification of 
procedure for the review and approval by REA of minor construction by its bor- 
rowers and the delegation of authority for such action to agency field personnel; 
(b) the development and application of a system of machine accounting for all 
loans, including statements to borrowers, in lieu of manual methods; (c) the de- 
velopment and installation of new systems of accounts for both loan and adminis- 
trative funds and the consolidation and reorganization of the agency accounting 
staff for more effective operation; (d) the simplification of REA requirements and 
procedure for the purchase by borrowers of materials and equipment for the con- 
struction of electric and telephone facilities. 

The cumulative figures presented in the following tables show the progress of 
the rural electrification program since its inception in May 1935: 


TaBLeE I.—Loans 


Tete : Miles con- | Consumers 
: —_ ner | structed | served 
purposes (loan 1 (loan 
Li estimate) estimate) 
whe : z a ' 
June 30, 1936_.....-- pain taal ‘ $13, 903, 412 | 13, 072 | 
June 30, 1937 58, 936, 217 54, 407 
June 30, 1938 88, 172, 426 80,951 | 
June 30, 1939 é 227, 236, 949 209, 818 | 
June 30, 1940 268, 972, 949 251, 642 | 
June 30, 1941 369, 027, 621 | 336, 053 | 
June 30, 1942 0, 180, 345 409, 490 
June 30, 1913 i, , 323 414, 287 
June 30, 1944 98, 811, 447 | 448, SSO | 
June 30, 1945 564, 968, 184 507, 105 
June 30, 1946 817, O86, 990 674, 742 
June 30, 1947 7 §, 436, 162 811,019 | 
June 30, 1948 _. , 381, 459, 261 931, 467 | 
June 30, 1949 , 830, 318, S58 1, 097, 705 | 
June 30, 1950 2, 205, 470, 314 1, 214, 702 


June 30, 1951 2, 427, 204, 114 1, 286, 127 


TABLE II.—Construction 





Date Funds Miles | Consumers | Total kilowatt- 
advanced energized connected (annual) 





SE eee erent sh ‘ $823, 262 400 | 

June 30, 1937 : 11, 864, 836 8, 000 | 

0, 040, 810 41, 738 | 

22, 337, 824 115, 230 | 

June 30, 1940 s 221, 287, 287 232, 978 ‘ , 
June 30, 1941__- 296, 395, 142 307, 769 | 779, 56 566, 422, 777 
June 30, 1942. - ; 35 , 616, 010 369, 129 $1, 19% 893. 461, 286 





June 30, 1943. __- paver 369, 152, 582 | 381, 747 | 1, 460, 460, 571 
a SRE ae eee 387, 630, 670 | 397, 861 1, 152, 031 t, 791, 607, 706 
June 30, 1945. _. sisibcegen ki ; 27. 366, 738 424, 072 1, 287, 347 2, 066, 121, 706 
June 30, 1946__- . 514, 619, 844 | 474, 837 1, 549, O57 2, 185, 149, 697 
June 30, 1947 SE ee ; 704, 705, 701 546, 781 1, 843, 351 2, 861.024 042 
June 30, 1948 Oe SS Tae: 950, 941, 658 666, 156 2,263 869 | 4,016, 273, 673 
oh cucne ness rE aD LNG. > . 272, 228, §26 | 839, O85 | 2,778,180 | 5, 474, 001, 598 
June 30, 1950 se felts 2-2. . 558, 887, 178 1, 018, 336 | 3, 251.787 | 6, 973, 694. 936 
June 30, 1951. __. ike teenth iS * 1, 827, 017, 836 1, 154, 498 | 3, 547, 323 8, 737, 816, 038 








1 Not available. 
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The following table presents averages for REA-financed systems by age groups, 
based on average age of the miles of distribution line comprising the systems. 
The development of these systems with increased operating experience is illus- 
trated by the trends shown. — It will be noted that, on the average, as the systems 
become older, there is an increase in the number of consumers connected per mile 
of line, the average monthly energy consumption, and revenue per mile, and a 
decrease in the proportion of consumers paying minimum bills. 


TasLe ILI.— Operating statistics of REA borrowers operating rural distribution 
sySlems by age groups—median averages, December 1950 


Average . i Kilowatt- | -ercent 
Age class (months) age Systems | ¢ onsumers hours per | in ate | Revenue 
| (months) included per mile | residential | i * per mile 
. consumer 


14] 
108 
125 
123 
140 
186 
275 


146 


85-96 
97 and over 
All systems 
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Rural telephone program 


Allocations made.—During fiscal year 1951, which was the first complete year of 
operation of the rural telephone program, loan allocations were made totaling 
$37,828,500 to 96 borrowers, as compared to allocations of $3,426,500 to 17 bor- 
rowers during fiscal year 1950. The 1951 allocations were made to provide tele- 
phone service to 70,693 new rural subscribers and to improve service to 68,286 
additional rural subscribers. These allocations were made to 60 commercial com- 
panies and 36 cooperatives. 

In the telephone program, it is usually necessary initially to make a loan alloca- 
tion to give assurance that a loan will be made if necessary conditions are satisfied, 
such as incorporating, merging existing companies, or signing up subscribers to 
determine the market for telephone service. After these conditions are satisfied, 
a loan contract is executed. During the fiscal year 1951, loan contracts were 
entered into totaling $20,327,000. 

Number and amount of applications on hand.—As of September 30, 1951, REA 
had on hand a total of 518 applications, representing 39 States and Alaska, in the 
amount of $81,647,177. These would provide initial, or improved, service to an 
estimated 350,000 rural subscribers. 

The amount of loan applications on hand is not a full measure of the require- 
ments for loan funds. Experience has shown that in numerous instances the 
amounts requested in loan applications are low, and represent but minor improve- 
ments to existing plant without effecting the purpose of the telephone program in 
bringing telephone service to the widest practicable number of rural users as re- 
quired by the Rural Electrification Act. In other instances, it is found that the 
applicant’s operations are so small as to constitute an unfeasible operating unit. 
In these instances, where possible, mergers with other nearby small operations are 
encouraged with a view to establishing feasible operating units. 

Complexity ef loan appraisal.—The analysis of rural telephone loan applications 
has proven to be extremely complex. Virtually every loan application from an 
existing company requires field appraisal to determine the physical value of the 
existing plant and that portion usable in the proposed system. The loan appraiser, 
with an engineer, must assist the applicant in developing a proposed system which 
will assure maximum availability of telephone service in the area. Furthermore, 
detailed information affecting the security of the proposed loan is necessary. This 
broadly involves examination into the character and operating efficiency of the 
system as bearing on costs and revenues, past and prospective; the extent of sub- 
scriber interest and ownership; acceptability and probable effectiveness of REA 
guidance and assistance; the extent to which any surplus will be retained in the 
system; and an analysis of local economic trends. Analysis of the:e factors ulti- 
mately results in an administrative determination of equity required from the 
applicant as a condition of the loan. This is not required in the electric program. 

Construction.—Construction work in the telephone program started during 
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fiscal year 1951. Of 113 allocations as of the end of the year, 32 had reached the 
stage of preparing their area coverage design, which is the first major postalloca- 
tion engineering work leading to construction. 


Current rural telephone program 


Loans.—It will be necessary to give a substantial amount of assistance to appli- 
cants who have received allocations but have not yet satisfied the conditions 
necessary before a loan contract can be executed. At the end of the year, 113 
allocations had been made and 24 loan contracts had been signed and executed. 
It is = that 115 additional loan contracts will be completed during fiscal 
year 1952. 

In view of the large number of loan applications on hand, and the provision of a 
contingent loan authorization for the telephone program, the size of the loan pro- 
gram during fiscal year 1952 will be limited only by the available staff. It is 
estimated that it will be possible to make loan allocations totaling approximately 
$25 million during the year. 

Construction.—The construction program which just started in fiscal year 1951 
will first reach substantial size in fiscal year 1952. During 1952, it is expected 
that postallocation engineering work, starting with the area coverage design, will 
be underway on 150 projects, as compared with 32 during 1951. 


Statement of obligations under allotments and other funds 





Obligations | Estimated Estimated 
{tem 1951 


obligations, | obligations, 
1952 1953 





Flood control, agriculture (Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion): For general basin investigations 
Working fund, agriculture, general (Rural Electrification 
Administration): For expenses in connection with a com- 
prehensive survey of the Arkansas-W hite-Red River basin_- $8, 000 
Obligations under reimbursements from governmental and 
Ge IE ioe eodinme code ncgkdcewcccciccence (cuban ceokeh 10, 456 














Total, obligations under allotments and other funds | 18, 456 8, 000 | 13, 000 








Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Wickard, we always look forward to reviewing 
your program and are proud of the very fine record which you and 
your organization have made through the vears. 

I had occasion to speak to the State REA meeting in my home 
State during the fall. I told them they had come of age and now 
REA has such great popularity, that everyone wants to share in it. 
I also told them that the program was big enough for all to have a 
share. 

It is with quite a feeling of sadness that we realize the tremendous 
loss you have had in your organization due to a plane crash. We had 
worked with and had come to know and admire your people who lost 
their lives on that occasion. We know that it has caused you personal 
grief, but actually their loss has been felt in the operations of the 
program. 

We will be glad to have your general statement at this time. 

Mr. Wickarp. Mr. Chairman, first I want to say I hope we con- 
tinue to merit the confidence of the people on your committee, and 
also that we appreciate your words concerning the loss of six of our 
most valuable employees. 

I do not have a prepared statement. I do have notes which have 
been made available to the members of the committee, and which I 
would like to comment upon rather briefly. I hope by these notes 
you can get a rather quick picture of the progress of the program and 
some of the accomplishments and some of the problems that may lie 
ahead, 
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ELECTRIFICATION LOAN PROGRAM 


I think in a very general way the rural electrification program is 
showing signs of nearing some of the goals which we have been striving 
to reach. For instance, the value of applications now on hand and 
- the field total $273,285,400, as compared with a total of $352,396,500 
ast year. 

The amount of the total loan authorization is now $2,709,928,288, 
which, of course, is just $100 million more in loan authorization than 
we had a year ago. 

You will note, by the way, that I try to make comparisons of last 
year and this year, or some recent year, in nearly all of these figures, 
so that you can see the trend of the program. 


CONTINGENCY FUND 


Mr. Wuirren. During the past several years the Congress has 
provided contingency loan authorizations for the electrification 
program. ‘To what extent have you used these contingency author- 
izations? 

Mr. Wickarp. The fiscal year 1950 is the only year in which we 
actually drew on the contingent loan authorization. 

At that time it was necessary to draw on it because of the formula 
in the act, rather than the total amount of funds. 

Mr. Wuirrten. In other words, you had run short in one particular 
area. Due to the formula in the act you had to draw on this fund 
to provide funds for the particular area. 

Mr. Wickarpb. This year, as you know, $50 million is recommended 
for the contingency fund, and we support that recommendation, 
because you can never quite tell just what may arise during the year. 

But we will assure the committee that we will not use it unless it is 
required for the expeditious and orderly progress of the program. 


LOANS AND ADVANCES 


Now, we have loaned a total of $2,503,291,833 as compared with a 
total last year of $2,334,430,314. This year, up to February 8, 1952, 
we have loaned $76,417,800. 

The amount of money which has been advanced shows a difference 
between $1,964,842,729 and the amount last year of $1,740,248,920. 
That is the grand total. 

The advances this year have been $138,093,459, as compared to 
$181,161,742 last year. According to these figures our advances are 
running somewhat less than they did a year ago. 

We have unadvanced funds of $538,449,104 this year as compared 
with $594,181,394 last year. 

Now, there may be some question in the minds of the committee 
members as to why we still need so much unadvanced funds, and why 
we do not draw upon the unadvanced funds more than we have been 
drawing upon them. 

You will notice there has been a reduction. I think this is well over 
a $100 million reduction as compared to what it was 2 years ago. 

At this time, of course, there are many reasons why the figure is as 
large as it is. Construction is not taking place as rapidly as we would 
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like to see it. We have a considerable amount of money tied up in 
loans for generating plants, awaiting deliveries of generation units. 
The same thing can be said of transmission materials and transformers 
and such things as that. Also, there is about $100 million which I 
believe is committed for system improvements, awaiting engineering 
studies and the fulfilling of material contracts and so on. 

This amount of money is coming down, and we are trying to con- 
tinue the program so that Jess and less of it will be in this category. 


LOANS BY PURIOSE 


The next table gives the percentage distribution of the loan fund 
by purpose. I do not know that I need to spend too much time on 
that. 

There is one place where you will notice some increase, and that is 
in the percentage of loans for generation plants this year as compared 
with 1951, and it, of course, is as large as it was in 1950 for the whole 
vear. 

I do not know that that is too significant, except to point out that 
as the loans go down for new lines to reach new consumers the per- 
centage for power loans goes up. 

The other figures do not show much change. 


PROGRESS OF CONSTRUCTION 


Now, construction progress is illustrated at the top of the second 
page of these notes. You will note that we have energized this first 
6 months of this fiscal year’42,000 miles of line, which compares with 
116,162 miles of line for the entire fiscal year of 1951. 

Likewise, there are 102,000 new consumers who have been connected, 
as compared with 295,536 for the entire fiscal year 1951. There is an 
indication that the density is still going down some, although perhaps 
not quite as fast as we had anticipated. That is due perhaps to some 
extent at least to the sort of suburban type of development which has 
taken place in many of the rural areas, with more people coming under 
the line all the time in certain areas, which offsets the decrease in 
density in other areas of the country, sach as in the Great Plains area, 
for instance. 

The cost of construction continues to rise. You will note that the 
average weighted mile has a cost in 1951 of $2,012, compared with 
$1,909 in 1950 and $720 in 1940. 

It must be remembered that the lines are being built a little bit 
heavier all the time, and if you put them on the basis of the same 
capacity you will find that the costs now are 84 percent over what they 
were in 1940. 

This increased cost does give us concern, and gives us more prob- 
lems all the time, because we are trying not only to hold the costs 
down, but in some cases we are running into rather narrow feasibility 
margins. 

NUMBER OF BORROWERS 


The number of borrowers has increased by six during the past year, 
indicating that the new areas and new org nizations which are coming 
into the program are rapidly diminishing. 





The borrowers are now beginning to show increased age, a weighted 
average being 70 months this year as compared to 65 last year. 

Consumer density for over-all shows a slight decrease. 

The number of miles per system and the consumers per system 
and the investment per system energized, and the amount loaned 
per borrower all show a rather proportionate increase. 

I do not need to develop those figures, unless someone has a question. 

As would be expected, we, of course, have quite an increase in 
operating revenues, and likewise in operating expenses. The rev- 
enues before and after depreciation are about in line with what we 
would expect, reflecting the increased use of electricity as well as the 
number of people getting service from the REA-financed systems. 


FINANCIAL STATUS 


At the top of page 3 we have the comparisons of the amounts of 
payments which are due and the amounts of payments which have 
been made under the program. We now have collected altogether 
$204,943,001 in principal, and $121,905,834 in interest. 

There have been advance payments of $40,374,362. 

The amount of delinquency has continued to decrease. We are 
very glad to be able to present that fact. 

I think perhaps we should emphasize, however, that we cannot 
keep on expecting a decrease such as is shown here, cither percentage- 
wise or perhaps in the total number of dollars. I do not want the 
committee to get the idea that we are not going to try to keep those 
figures from going higher, or that we do not do everything we can to 
even get them lower, but we are now approaching the years of peak 
principal pavments and interest payments, because of the great ex- 
pansion which has taken place in the construction and in the advance- 
ment of funds during the last 2 or 3 years. This figure is so low 
now that you could scarcely expect it to reduce. 

I might say that I do not know of any organization of any kind 
which has a lower delinquency. I do not think this delinquency came 
by accident. We have been doing a Jot of work in this field. 

Some of the figures you see here which show the low delinquency, I 
am sure, can be traced back to the work of Mr. McKillop, who was 
head of the Management Division, and who unfortunately was one of 
the men to lose his life in this airplane accident. The work that he 
started and the work that he planned after he became head of the 
Management Division three or four years ago is now reflected here. 

I might just say that if we do not keep up the same kind of work and 
the same effectiveness and help to our borrowers we may see a year or 
two or three from now a change in these figures which reflects our 
inability or our neglect to give borrowers this help. 


NUMBER OF DELINQUENT BORROWERS 


Mr. AnpersEN. Mr. Wickard, where are most of these 40 borrowers 
who are delinquent? In what part of the country are they? 

Mr. Wickarp. I believe we are going to present a delinquent list, 
are we not, Mr. Askegaard? 

Mr. AskeGAarD. We have available a brief statement on the sub- 
ject of the delinquent borrowers. 
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Mr. Wickarp. Yes. I believe the New England area perhaps has 
the highest percentage of delinquency of borrowers, if you want to put 
it on percentage terms, of almost any area in the country. 

Mr. AnpERSEN. What would that be the result of? 

Mr. Wicxarp. There are two factors I would point to in New 
England. First is that most of the cooperatives up there had a very 
limited territory and a very limited development, and have suffered 
from competition from the power companies. It is a sort of squeezing 
process we have seen developed. Secondly, it is high-cost power. It 
is the highest-cost power area in the country. That would be my 
explanation. 

Mr. Wise. I might add that most of them are subject to commission 
jurisdiction. There are not many places in the country where that 
is true. The commission has so limited them that they have not had 
a chance to expand. They are very small operations, except for one. 

Mr. Wickarp. Could you tell me what other areas of the country 
might come next, so far as areas are concerned? They would be pretty 
well scattered, would they not? 

Mr. AskeGAarD. They are pretty well spread out. 

Mr. Wickarp. There are a few of these borrowers here who are 
refrigeration cooperatives. I guess the committee is aware of the 
fact that up to 5 or 6 years ago we had made some loans for locker 
plants or refrigeration plants. They have been a headache to us, 
because I think we really did not belong in that field. I might say 
that although legally we were within the law to make such loans I 
do not think we should have been in that field. The specialization 
was such that we were not too well prepared. I also think we could 
not make the loans for all the equipment other than the refrigeration, 
which makes a plant like this successful, referring to the slaughtering, 
buying and purchasing, and selling of a lot of commodities. 

Mr. AnperseN. Mr. Wickard, it is very pleasing to me to see this 
very small delinquency rate, proportionately speaking. It leads me 
to restate what I have said several years: That if the ordinary banking 
institution could do business in this same way they would all be in 
sound financial condition. 

Now, when you do consider even the total mentioned here, that 
does not necessarily mean that that sum is going to be lost in the 
future, does it? 

Mr. Wickarp. No, sir. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Small as the amount of $649,865 may be, com- 
paratively speaking, that is not all going to be lost, is it? 

Mr. Wickarp. We hope that it will be a very small percentage of 
that which is lost eventually. 

Mr. Wuirren. Do the delinquencies include any that are behind 30 
days or less? 

Ir. Wickxarp. No, sir. These are amounts over 30 days delin- 
quent. We have not counted those under 30 days. As I say, it 
does take some individual work and individual study. 

Up in New England, for instance, we have taken teams up there. 
I will say teams; an auditor, management man, and engineer. We 
have studied every approach we could in a very difficult situation to 
try to get operating costs cut down and to cut down the line losses, 
and to do everything possible to get them on their feet. We have 
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been very successful, I think, in getting not only one or two out of the 
delinquent list, but some promises of others getting out. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Have you considered the possibility of a few of the 
smaller ones in that section joining together? 

Mr. Wicxarp. They are just too scattered. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. They are too scattered? 

Mr. Wickarp. Yes, they are. 

The people up there who have these organizations are very proud 
of them and very jealous of them. As to a lot of them, they were 
pockets in places where they apparently had no hope of getting 
electricity until this program came along. They do not look with 
favor upon changes, insofar as organization is concerned, because they 
think their salvation is dependent upon their keeping the organization. 

When you think about how high other people who still do not have 
electricity would have to go to pay for their service from the power 
. companies, you can realize why they are not willing to consider any 
change so far as management of their system is concerned. 


SOURCES OF POWER SUPPLIES 


Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Wickard, I notice several facts shown by your 
presentation here which are of a great deal of interest. For instance, 
the sources of power supplies. 

So frequently it is argued that the REA is supplanting or replacing 
private power companies. In my presentation to the REA coopera- 
tives in Mississippi I tried to point out that they were the creature of 
private enterprise; that the Federal Government sold its bonds to 
private individuals who had worked and saved, and took that money 
and loaned it to the REA cooperatives, and that the REA cooperatives 
paid the money back with interest. Because the Federal Government 
had found that this was the way to get power to the rural people 
generally, it did not mean that we had embarked on any system of 
destroying private enterprise. ‘ 

I want to call particular attention to the fact that after you have 
your REA cooperatives vour records show that only 6.2 percent of 
your power is generated by borrowers, 6.6 percent is purchased from 
other borrowers, and 87.2 percent is purchased from non-REA sup- 
pliers. 

A further breakdown shows that commercial companies supply 
61.2 percent, industrial firms 0.3 percent, public agencies 26.3 percent. 
That would include the TVA? 

Mr. Wicxarp. That is right; and Bonneville. 

Mr. Wuitten. Regardless of what position a man may take on the 
development of power, it does show that through the REA system 
you have given a great outlet to power manufactured by other than 
REA facilities. 

Mr. Wickarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wuirten. I think REA has been a source of a great deal of 
business to the private companies. 

Mr. Wickarp. You will notice that the borrowers spent with the 
private companies about $7 million more this year than last year, in 
the purchase of power. 

There is one thing I think I would like to emphasize on this whole 
matter. That is that we think by the careful use of the authority 
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which this committee and the Congress made available to us on these 
loans, trying to make them where we think they will really be helpful, 
and not where we were not sure they would be helpful, we have been 
able to get the cost of power down. 

As you will notice in the paragraph just above the one you have 
been referring to, we now have the cost of wholesale energy at eighty- 
three one hundredths of a cent per kilowatt hour which 1s, I believe, 
the lowest we have ever had it. That is contrary to increased costs, 
at least to some of the purchasers of power. 

However, I want to call your attention to the fact that we also have 
quite a decrease in the kilowatt-hour cost to the consumer, not 
because we have changed rates but because the consumers are using 
more and more power all the time, which puts them in the lower-rate 
brackets. 

The average cost there, you see, is 2.94 cents per kilowatt-hour for 
all users all over the country, as compared with 3.65 in 1946. That 
2.94 is a pretty low cost for farm people to pay for power the country 
over. ; 

As I said, we are hopeful that we can keep up that trend. I think 
with this authority that we have, and the funds Congress has made 
available for us, which has been very helpful in getting that power 
cost down, we may be able to do something further. 

I want to say, too, that this authority that we have adds quite a 
lot to our administrative load, because even though we do not make 
the loans we still have the studies to make and we have the determi- 
nation to make and the help with negotiations. . 

For instance, in your State, Mr. Chairman, vou know there has 
been an appeal made to us for a loan for a generation plant. We 
have not gone through with that because we have not been satisfied 
up to this date, at least, that it would be the profitable thing for 
them to do. But nevertheless, just determining that fact has been 
the source of a lot of work upon their part and upon our part. 1 think 
it also has helped to keep this figure down here. 

Mr. Wuirren. You had to do all that work regardless of the final 
conclusion. 

Mr. Wickarpb. That is right. In other words, the amount of loan 
funds does not always show the amount of work done, because it 
takes just about as much work to make a decision, whether you make 
a loan or whether you do not make a loan. 

I am glad to call attention to the fact that we are not putting 
anybody out of business, according to this data, as the chairman stated. 

There is one other thing I would like to stress here for a minute. 
Keeping the cost of power down is a very important factor, we think, 
these days, in enabling farmers to use electricity to solve the labor 
problem which is on the farms of this country today, I think, in the 
most aggravated form I have ever seen it. I do not believe I have 
ever seen the time in my area of the country, my farm neighborhood, 
when it is so difficult to get labor to do the things you want to do 
and the things that must be done by all farmers if they are to meet 
the demands of the Nation for increased production of food and fiber. 

We know, and the farmers know, that electricity can enable everyone 
on the farm, the older people or the younger people or the children, 
to do a lot of things they could not do without electricity, such as 
the pumping of water, the milking of cows, and the refrigeration of 
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milk. They have been greatly increased all over the country, and 
efficiency has been greatly increased because of the use of electricity. 

Farm people are turning to us for more and more suggestions on 
this particular problem which they have of substituting electricity 
for the very much diminished supply of farm labor. 


NUMBER OF FARMS ELECTRIFIED 


Mr. Wuirren. Could you put in the record the number of farms by 
States, and the percentage of farms, electrified in 1935, 1940 and 1945, 
and then from 1945 on by years? 

Mr. Wickarp. By States? 

Mr. Wuirren. By States. All the Members of Congress, I think, 
are very proud of the progress you have made. You have enjoyed 
their support through the years. I think these figures by States would 
be of interest to them. 

Mr. Wickarp. Yes, sir. We have them by States for every vear. 
We have some tables we can make available now, to give to you. They 
do not give every year. 

This table starts in 1934, at December 31, which would be just 
before the program was inaugurated, and then it gives 1940 and 1945 
and then at yearly intervals through June 30, 1951. 

Mr. Wurrren. I think it would be good to have that in the record 
at this point. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 
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Mr. Wickarp. At the top of page 4 we do have the figures showing 
the percentage of farms electrified, based largely upon the 1950 
census. I do not know whether you are aware of it or not, but the 
REA has been criticized from time to time because there was a sus- 
picion, I guess, that the REA figures were too pessimistic so far as the 
number of farms that had electricity were concerned, and we found 
out that we were too optimistic when the census figures came out. 

I believe the percentage shown here of farms electrified is not as 
large as it was a year ago when we testified before this committee. 
Is that right, Mr. Weitzell? 

Mr. Werrzeiy. That is right. We have reduced it some. 

Mr. Wuirren. Of course, you run into the problem of defining 
what a farm is. Does this include all rural consumers? 

Mr. Werrzevu. Our estimates here, as indicated in the statistical 
summary, are intended to count farms only. There has been a 
change in the definition of a farm, which has caused or made it neces- 
sary to go back and use the 1950 census as our bench mark again, and 
adjust to that base. 

Mr. Wickarp. All right. Now, you might say just in the next 
few lines there is a little indication of our past estimates of the job 
ahead. It is now estimated that there are 852,514 farms unelectrified. 
I expect there will be some of those for one reason or another who 
would not want electricity. There are some people who will not 
take electricity when it is offered, because of religious attitudes and 
beliefs. There may be a few isolated ones it will be impossible to 
reach, although we are not saying that of any community, at least. 

There are ‘439,166 other rural establishments unserved, and that 
makes a total of rural establishments unelectrified of 1,291,680. 

There is always developing in every community one other thing 
which I referred to awhile ago; that is, especially around the large 
industrial areas there are a great number of people moving out, 
buying small farms, and asking for service. I know in my own county 
for a number of years they thought they were through, for a strictly 
agricultural county, by the way, but they are adding 100 or 200 every 
year. Sometimes it is some commercial establishment. At other 
times it is the people just buying up small tracts of land, putting up 
homes, and sometimes working in another county where there are 
large industries. 

That is one of the features which has impressed us especially, 
growing out of this census. 

Mr. AnprErsEN. I presume, too, you are now faced with quite a 
few loans from the older companies in connection with rephasing their 
lines and such. 

Mr. Wickarp. Yes, that is one of the great problems we have, of 
always being sure, when you -encourage people to use electricity, to 
keep up the production so that you do not overload the lines or even 
overload their wiring or things like that. 

It is not quite as “simple, sometimes, as you might think, to iain 
hae systems starting with what you have and doing it in the most 
economical manner to mect this increased production. If you are 
just building a new system, that would be much easier than it is to 
make a survey of where the increased load is occurring, how much it is 
going to be, and in what year it is going to oceur and how best you can 
use the money and the materials available to take care of this increase. 
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Sometimes we have been criticized, you know, because we have 
overestimated, but I think the facts bear out the statement that by 
and large we have underestimated the growth in the use of electricity. 
I am not willing to say we made a mistake. I think we perhaps did 
what was the wise thing over a period of years of being rather safe and 
conservative because we did not want to tie up money which never 
would be used. 

However, you are faced with a great problem when you are faced 
with the necessity of improvement. We have tried to improve the 
service over a number of years not only as a matter of helping the 
farmers get the most out of a use of electricity, but to be sure that the 
people will pay for this service, which is made available to them, and 
that they will continue to pay for it, which is, after all, the basis for 
the collection of loans. 

I believe we can say now that the country over, the service to the 
average farm on the REA systems is about as good as it is to the 
cities and small towns of this country, which is something which was 
not regarded as at all possible not long ago. It has taken a lot of 
engineering expense, and there was a lot of thought necessary in 
order to do it, but it has paid out, | am sure. We will continue to 
make those improvements. 

You will note that the amount of money being loaned for that 
purpose continues to be a large share of the program, and will perhaps 
continue to be a large share of the loan funds. 

Mr. AnprERSEN. Before we leave the general REA I would like 
to ask a question here, Mr. Chairman. 

How much did you request through the Department for loans? 

Mr. Wickarp. For electricity? 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Loan authorizations. Jam asking how much you 
personally requested. 

Mr. Wickarp. You see, we started budget preparation last June, 
I believe. There has been some adjustments, all the way along the 
line. 

Mr. Wuee ter. A figure of $74 million was submitted after taking 
into account the possibility of proposing another contingency fund. 

Mr. Wickarp. | believe it was originally around $100 million. 

Mr. WHEE ER. Yes, it was over $100 million. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I would presume it would be at least the $100 
million we gave you last year. 

Mr. WickKaArp. | think we ought to make this thing rather plain. 
There has always been a question in our mind as to whether the 
Bureau of the Budget or the Congress is going to continue this con- 
tingeney fund. I think the Department of Agriculture has never 
been positive about that. There have been discussions between the 
Department of Agriculture budget people and the Bureau of the 
Budget on that particular problem. This year is the first time, I 
believe, thay have recognized the contingency fund, which would 
help in a way to justify a somewhat lower authorization. Is that 
right? 

Mr. Wuarrren. This approach of having a contingency fund gives 
you the latitude required, in view of the rigid distribution under the 
formula. 

Mr. Wickarp. It is helpful; ves, sir. The idea did not originate 
with the REA or the executive branch. I think it originated up here. 
It has been most helpful. 
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Mr. Wuirren. We put in the contingency fund for several reasons. 
One of them was that we were very strong for the program of meeting 
the need of the American people. The law fixes the basis on which 
you make your loans. I think the Congress has quite clearly demon- 
strated it wants the loans made, if the requirements of the law are met. 

The other reason was that many times, even though we recom- 
mended to the Congress exactly what was requested, because of the 

opularity of the REA program, amendments were frequently offered 
rom the floor to increase it, notwithstanding the fact that you did not 
have the materials and could not use it. 

So, for a twofold purpose we offered the suggestion that it be handled 
in this way. I am glad to hear you say it has worked out, because we 
hoped it would. I am sure I reflect the views of the committee in 
saying that we think this is a happy approach to the situation, and 
so far as we are concerned we plan to keep it. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Mr. Chairman, while I certainly agree that we 
must cut down any place we can through Government, in view of our 
present needs for the war situation, nevertheless at the same time I 
do not like to see the REA program tail off so rapidly that we will not 
finish it as soon as possible. I would like to see it get enough money 
in loans so that we can get this job done, out of fairness of all of these 
people who have been waiting for years for the electrification of their 
farms. 

Mr. Wuirrten. I doubt if you will find anybody in Congress from a 
rural area who would differ with that. I had reference to the con- 
tingency fund arrangement. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I know. I am bringing up this point as to how 
much Mr. Wickard did actually request of the Department for loans, 
because I feel that that would come closer to the amount needed than 
would be the amount specified here in the bill from the budget. 

Mr. Wuirren. As Mr. Wickard has said, nobody has ever been 
able to be sure in advance that the contingency provision would be 
there. Secondly, there is a shortage of materials. His opinion now 
would count with me more than his opinion then. I think what we 
should do is to give him the privilege of putting in his opinion now, 
right here, whether it coincides with the matter before us or not. 

Mr. Wickarp. I would like to answer that question. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Of course, we want to recognize the fact that 
Mr. Wickard, as one of the chiefs belonging to the Administration, © 
must abide by and defend whatever the budget brings before us. He 
is more or less precluded from exercising his privilege of free expression. 

Mr. Wuirren. Not if we have asked him. We can ask him what 
his present views are. 

If it is Mr. Wickard’s view, we want it. I think his present views 
are entitled to more weight than a view he had back some while ago. 

Mr. AnpERSEN. I will ask Mr. Wickard a question in this form: 
Do you feel, Mr. Wickard, that the money requested in the budget 
at this time is sufficient to do the job which is foreseeable in the future? 

Mr. Wicxkarp. With the contingency fund I believe it is, for the 
electrical program. It is not for the telephone program, in my 
estimation. 

There is one other factor in my reply to you. That is the matter of 
the administrative fund. I was going to refer to that pretty soon. 
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I believe last May we were justified in asking for considerably more 
money for loans than we would be justified in asking now, because of 
certain developments which have taken place. One of them is the 
materials situation. Also, we have just run into a lot of serious 
problems from an administrative angle. I thought perhaps I should 
discuss that. 

1 would say, everything considered, I believe the present amount of 
the present recommendation will take care of us if we are sure to have 
the contingency. If that gets away from us we might run into very 
serious troubles. 

Mr. Waurrrten. | do not think you have any worry about the con- 
tingency arrangement so far as the recommendation of this subcom- 
mittee is concerned. 

Mr. Wickard, we are glad indeed to have this picture which you have 
presented. In addition, we want to say that we are glad to note how 
much effort has been made to effect area coverage. This has been your 
own feeling and that of your department. However, the committee 
has also insisted in area coverage, and instead of the rates being re- 
duced for those who might already be getting current, they should be 
kept at a reasonable level and the profit used to provide service to 
others who are yet unserved. I think it is a sound principle, and I 
think your records show it is bringing in real dividends. 

Do you have any questions, Mr. Horan, on the general picture? 

Mr. Horan. No, sir. 

Mr. Wuirten. Your administrative funds are handled jointly, 
so now it would be appropriate now to discuss the general phase of the 
rural telephone program, and then get into the administrative 
features? 

Mr. Wicxkarp. Yes, I think that would be proper. 

Mr. Wiser. A statement regarding area coverage along the line 
which this committee in previous years put in the record, has been 
very helpful to us in getting the cooperation we need from the co- 
operatives involved to go ahead with this program. 

Mr. Wickarp. I am glad Mr. Wise said that, because we do need 
a little moral backing, sometimes, because they get worried at one 
time or another. 

Mr. Wuirren. Sometimes when a fellow gets his debts paid down, 
and he and his neighbors are getting electricity, they lose track of the 
fact that they are the beneficiaries of these programs and have an 
obligation to carry it to others. 

I am glad to reiterate—and I never fail to do so when talking to 
these groups—that because they have the service already it is all the 
more reason they should try to carry it elsewhere, rather than to be 
self-satisfied. 

The committee is wholeheartedly in favor of the program you have 
for spreading the benefits. 

Mr. Wickarp. May I say that I think that the few people who are 
just really selfish and do not have the interest of their unserved 
neighbors in mind are a very small number compared to the whole. 

Mr. Wuirren. If you have a chance to talk to them, I have never 
found anybody who did not begin to see it from an over-all standpoint. 

Mr. Wickarp. Most of the hesitancy, I think, arises out of the 
fact that the farmers are pretty conservative people, probably even 
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as to paying their debts. They do not like to get into any situation 
of debt. There has been a lot said about these programs, and whether 
they will or will not pay out. An awful lot of people have told them 
they were going bankrupt, and all kinds of stories have been spread 
around the country of how the Government is going to lose money. 
I think that has caused these local associations sometimes to be pretty 
conservative about reaching out from their territory to serve some other 
segments. 

That reluctance is breaking down. As I said, with the help and 
the moral support of this committee we have been able to do a lot. 
It has been a geat help to us. 


TELEPHONE PROGRAM 


About the telephone program, I would say that this program is 
increasing in interest so far as the number of applications is concerned. 
The number of applications continue to grow. New groups apparently 
are becoming interested all the time. 

Again, there has been a better understanding of what we are trying 
to do, and there have been recent developments to indicate that some 
of our critics are now coming around to the place where they are 
saying that this program is a good thing and was necessary; and even 
some of the larger independents have given us indication that they, 
too, would like to have some money in order to reach out into the 
thinner rural areas. 

Mr. Wuirren. You have made the private companies get busy, too, 
have you not? 

Mr. Wickarpb. Yes, sir. I might touch upon that. 

We have found new agencies which are interested in making loans 
to small rural telephone companies which we did not know or even 
think would be interested. For instance, the Chase National Bank of 
New York is now making loans to small companies. I believe some of 
the insurance companies are now making long-term loans. I think 
some of them also are made through the suppliers or people who are 
manufacturing telephone equipment. 

This is, of course, something rather unusual in this field, but 
nevertheless I think it is all right, and it will help so long as the loans 
do not permit taking off of the best territory, and letting the rest of it 
go unserved. That is one thing which has given us a lot of concern, 
because we definitely, of course, under the law, have a responsibility 
of seeing that the service is made available to the widest practicable 
number of rural people. They as bankers or protectors of their 
investment do not have that same objective. That would be the only 
complaint I have about the loans from the other people. 

Mr. Wurrren. Well, the telephone companies, the Bell System and 
others, have also gotten busy getting out and giving a little service, 
since you got into “the field, have they not? 

Mr. Wickarp. Yes, they have. The Bell people have been very 
much more active in the rural program. 

Mr. Wurrren. It is just like it was with the REA program. Not 
only do we see the benefits that have come from what the REA has 
done, but as a result of your reaching rural areas lots of the private 
companies have set out to give better service. Is it not true that 
many folks have gotten service who may not be on the REA line? 
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Mr. Wickarpb. Yes, without question that is true. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. That is absolutely true, as shown by one thing 
that has happened this past year, Mr. Wickard. About a year ago 
I requested of the Bureau of the Budget, through the Department of 
the Interior, $7 million to commence construction of transmission 
lines in western Minnesota for the transmission when it is available of 
Missouri River power. I remember the day over before the Senate 
subcommittee, where three private utilities from our section were 
opposing my proposal less than a year ago. 

In the meantime, at least my proposal did do this: The private 
utilities began to consider that they had best get together with the 
REA cooperatives, if possible and they did so, and as a result of our 
work of last year on the commencement of this project, just last week, 
on the 4th of February, I led a group representing 20 cooperatives 
in Minnesota and also these same 3 private utilities, in a unified effort 
asking for the commencement of the very same program. This is 
an example of how difficult problems can be solved by give and take 
on the part of all groups concerned. 

Mr. Wickarp. I will say this: The utilities field has always been 
more or less a monopoly. I am not saying that term in the worst 
sense, but it necessarily is. <A little competition will help, or just the 
threat of a little competition. 

In the telephone program I have seen in the magazines about the 
fact that the REA is setting new patterns and new standards and all 
the rural people must recognize that there is a new entry in the field 
which they should watch pretty carefully. 

Mr. Wurrren. What I meant was that the service that the REA 
and the rural telephone program have brought is not measured alone 
by the number of people you yourselves serve. 

Mr. Wickarp. No. 

Mr. Wuirren. You have largely been responsible for a big share 
of that which has been expanded through other means to the same 
type of consumer. 

Once it was hard to get money from the Chase National Bank or 
anyone else, to expand lines into rural areas. Actually it was not 
thought to be the best investment, because it was believed that 
farmers did not care enough about it to be good customers. 

You and I have had some fears here as to the rural telephone pro- 
gram in certain areas, because you did not know how much they might 
wish to keep the telephone service if times got a little tough. 

Mr. Wickarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wuirren. But the development certainly up to this point has 
shown that the American farmer is just as much interested in the 
good things in life as any other group, and will pay for it if he has the 
means at hand. 

Do you not think that is true in regard to both of these programs? 

Mr. Wickarp. Yes, I will say that. He not only needs the service, 
but he needs reliable service perhaps more than other people, because 
when his farm is organized to use electricity or when he depends on 
the telephone, he must get repairs over the telephone, or take care of 
sickness or fire. He really needs the service. 

Mr. Wuarrren. He needs it, but he now also wants it. 

Mr. Wickarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wuirren. Having it, he wants to keep it, does he not? 
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Mr. Wickarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. AnpersEN. Mr. Wickard, you probably know, or recollect, 
that we in central and western Minnesota are handicapped by a 
very high-cost fuel proposition. Any electricity which is generated 
through that area necessarily is quite high-cost because of our distance 
from the coal and oil fields. 

Mr. Wickarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. That is why it means so much to us to try to get 
this cheap Missouri River power in to that area. 

I was very much interested in hearing my people testify the other 
day to the effect that it was either a case of securing these reclamation 
lines, which we will eventually pay in full plus 3 percent interest, or 
otherwise they would have to come to the REA and request of the 
REA in behalf of these cooperatives that we get the loans necessary to 
do the job ourselves. 

I believe you will agree with me that jt is quite unique and indicative 
of better things to come, when you see, as in that particular instance, 
the large private utilities finally coming to an agreement with 20 REA 
cooperatives, sitting down on the same side of the table, and asking 
for the very same plan of utilizing cheap power, before the Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations for the Department of Interior. 

As the chairman explained here previously, I do think that there is 
much better feeling today between private utilities and the REA 
than there has been for years. At least, that situation obtains in 
Minnesota today, I am glad to say. 


APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND LOANS MADE 


Mr. Wickarp. You will note that we have made 150 loan alloca- 
tions to date; that is, made loans to that many different organizations. 
We have under consideration 236 other loan applications, and we 
have a backlog of 286 on which no work has been done aside from 
acknowledgment of the application. 

Now this year we have loaned almost $15 million, over $15 million 
brought up to this exact date. That means that very probably we 
may draw upon the $25 million contingency fund provided by the 
Congress last year, especially if the larger companies become in- 
terested, because we will not have so much of an administrative problem 
with them. 

We have had, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, some 
‘criticism of our loan contracts by some of the larger independents, 
and they have had a committee which met with us from time to time 
trying to work out some changes. Our loan contracts are patterned 
quite a little after the REA contracts with the electrification borrowers, 
but we are trying to change them so that there will be less fear that 
the Government is going to unduly control the activities of these 
independent telephone companies, the large ones who have made a 
success out of the telephone business, and who are interested now in 
expanding rural service. So that it may well be that we will draw 
conservatively on the $25 million contingency funds. 

We only had a borrowing authorization of $9 million which added 
to the $16,245,000 carry-over from prior year gave total funds of 
$25,245,000. You see $15 million of that has already been loaned in 
this fiscal year. ee be 
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Now the amount of funds that has been advanced is disappointingly 
small to us. There are many reasons for that, and I think I will 


touch on that in commenting on administrative problems, but I will 


say that the telephone program is much more complex and much more 
difficult than the rural electrification program in the earlier years. 

There we started out and served people who were not previously 
served, in a territory that had not been touched for the most part. 

lere we are trying to fit in a new program, to rehabilitate what does 
exist and to take the territory contingent to that and try to make a 
system out of it. ; 

You have the relations and agreements with the existing suppliers, 
sometimes consolidations are necessary, commission approval and a 
lot of things which we did not have in the electrification program. Of 
course, we have some materials problems, too, but thus far I think the 
arrangements which have to be tailor-made, plans which have to be 
tailor-made for each one of the borrowers is perhaps one of the most 
restrictive things so far as advancement of funds is concerned. 

However, we do have quite a number of borrowers authorized to 
spend funds as quickly as they complete local arrangements. 

The Chairman spoke about the risk, and that is one of the other 
things that we have considered. We try to be fairly conservative in 
certifying feasibility, and we have asked all of our telephone borrowers 
to put up some money as equity funds, we call it, which we think not 
only decreases the risk so far as the amount of money required but 
helps to demonstrate the interest of the people in the local territory. 

Mr. AnprrseEN. I know that what you had to say relative to some 
of these companies being a little bit suspicious-about the Government 
stepping in front and telling them how to run their own business is 
absolutely a fact. You will recall, Mr. Wickard, a few weeks ago I 
forwarded you a letter? 

Mr. Wicxkarp. That is correct. 

Mr. AnpprsEN. In connection with a little company in my district 
that wanted to do business here, and I am glad to say that your 
answer to them has allayed considerable of that feeling, and from 
what I understand the situation is being improved. 

Mr. Wickarp. Well, I think perhaps at times after people have 
been told how the Government is. trying to take over all kinds of 
business that these stories that you sometimes hear become really 
alarming to them. As I said, we sat down with this committee 
representing the independent operators and had many, many con- 
ferences with them. We had a letter from them recently saying 
that we have made a lot of progress, and I believe we will continue 
to make progress. We will try to see their viewpoint. 

We have to put the safeguards in as protective security but never- 
theless I think a lot of times it is a question of interpretation of the 
contract, and if we can change the wording without endangering the 
security we will do that. 

In this case the small company in Minnesota has been a little bit 
worried, and there were statements made which caused them to 
worry and naturally they would because anybody would worry. I 
believe that all over the State of Minnesota there is more and more 
interest being shown, and that has grown out of confidence that they 
have gained not only from the fact that we are willing to change the 
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contract, but from the experience that people have had in dealing 


with us so far as these requirements are concerned. 


If it is all right with the committee I would like to proceed to 
discuss the question that Mr. Andersen has brought up. 


Mr. Wuirren. Before we reach that, are there any questions, Mr. 


Stigler? 
Mr. Srigier. No questions. 
Mr, Wuirren. Mr. Bates? 
Mr. Bares. No questions. 


SALARIES AND ExPENSES 


Amounts available for obligation 





| 


l 
| 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
} 





Appropriation or estimate 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases 


$8, 271, 392 
Reimbursements from other accounts_-..-........-.-.--.----- re 


~ 10, 456 


$7, 750, 000 | 
540, 000 | 


$8, 425, 000 





Total available for obligation 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings 








Obligations incurred --.-_---..-- 
Comparative transfer to “‘Salaiies and Expenses, ‘Office of | 
Information, Agriculture’’ 





Total obligations 





8, 425, 000 





Obligations by activities 





Description 1951 actual 


1952 estimate 1953 estimate 





Direct Obligations 


1. Loan analysis and system development 
2. Engineering and technical standards 

3. Management advisory activities ” 

4. Loan auditing, collecting, and accounting -- 


$2, 217, 249 
2, 862, 546 
a, See ae 1, 458, 792 
SRM Se NS 1, 690, 405 


$2, 059, 419 
2, 756, 540 
1, 627, 004 
1, 847, 037 





SE EE IRIN «nb kek cee cc ceee chindoeacionse 


8, 228, 992 





$1, 986, 158 
2, 838, 856 
1, 749, 413 
1, 850, 573 





Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts 


. Loan analysis and system development 

. Engineering and technical standards. --..............-.---- 
. Management advisory activities 

. Loan auditing, collecting, and accounting 














Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
INN, . cs veins cagh auhdwanienensiimsdaceocece: 








Total obligations 


8, 290, 000 | 


8, 425, 000 








ianaiints by eoeve 





Object classification } 1951 actual | 1952estimate | 1953 estimate 


Summary of Personal Services 


Total number of permanent positions. 
Full time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees-. _------- 


Average salaries and grades: 

General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade... ......_-- 

Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions. - rie ~ ---| $6, 296, 952 $6, 450, 792 $6, 545, 675 
Part time and temporary positions. | : 29, 431 20 700 
Regular pay in excess of 52 week base ___. ? coat ; 24, 957 | 25 


* 325 
Payment above basic rates__._-- ‘ 5, 738 8, 500 &, 650 


ha NR TMM i AO MR, 


_4, i, 609 350 


Total personal service obligations .- 2 neon aaa j i, 513, 880 
Direct Obligations | 

Personal services__......_--- Shia , . ‘ 6. 365, 798 6, 513, 880 6, 609, 250 
Travel ome ; ‘ | 1,329, 013 | 1, 276, 595 1, 307, 600 
Transportation of. things : BATT : 45, 613 42, 000 42, 000 
Communication services . F 107, 143 107, 400 107, 500 
Rents and utility services. __ ; 21, 621 19, 880 | 20, 000 
Printing and reproduction - - aia iioget 139, 518 115, 306 115, 000 
Other contractual services. _ _ .- 25, O86 77, 250 85. 850 
Services performed by other agenci a ‘ 61, 600 57, 050 57, C50 
Supplies and materials bc iacteaceae : - 50, 159 43, : 395 43, 400 
Equipment. - Eafe eee 82, 416 32, 000 32, 600 
Refunds, aw ards, “and indemnities: Awards for emp lovee 
suggestions ___ rer : ; 165 250 250) 
Taxes and assessments__...-.--__-.-_-- Pee Aree 920 5, 000 5, 000 


Total direct obligations _- i 8 8, 290, 000 


, 425, 000 
Obligations payable out of reimbursements from other accounts 


01 Personal services 
02 Tr: avel eae 
07 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from | 
other accounts - : : ys ra AEN ae 


Total obligations : ae naa 8, 290, 000 8, 425, 000 


Analysis of expenditures 
1951 actual 1952estimate 1953 estimate 


Unobligated obligations, start of year. - net A Se ey ee $659, 898 $756, 063 $687, 240 
Obligations incurred during the year__---- aS ah Tes 8, 239, 848 8, 290, 000 425, 000 


&, 899, 746 9, 046, 063 | 9, 112, 240 
Deduct: 


Reimbursable obligations. ......-. ae i 10, 456 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year = de 756, 063 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years 18, 837 
Obligated balance carried to certified claims account 


Total expenditures 8, , 113, 97 73 8, 358, 82 823 | 





Expenditures are distributed as follows: | | 
Out of current authorizations 7, 477, 727 7, 100, 000 
Out of prior authorizations___- -- ” 636, : 246 | 756, 063 
Out of anticipated 1952 supplemental for pay increases | | 502, 760 


1 
| 
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Mr. Wuirren. We will turn then to salaries and expenses. I would 
like to insert in the record pages 162 and 163 at this point. 
(The data referred to is as follows:) 
+ a: Salaries and expenses 
ee >: re ne (pte are een RES h eA Cle NM one $7, 750, 000 
Anticipated pay adjustment supplemental___........-...-.-..--- 540, 000 
UU I I en en a ee eee ie es 8, 290, 000 
een mn DI Sy eo os eps meni eee 8, 425, 000 
STR SES NEP RR! ates SPORE NRE EP Re at inetet PE spo Pe mn Tea +135, 000 
Summary of increases and decreases, 1953 
Decrease in loan analysis and system development work due to 
anticipated savings during 1953 in carrying out the same sized loan 
programs as during 1952_____- wine asedeneceuadswebdahiemun ee — $73, 261 
Increase in engineering and technical standardization work due to the 
growing construction workload in the telephone program resulting 
from the increasing number of telephone borrowers entering into 
WOMRITNOUGN 6 8. 3 ins one e245 <n. wen ceceeneranstaeehne eae +82, 316 
Increase in management-advisory activities due to the increasing 
need for loan-servicing activities, particularly in the telephone 
program, where the number of energized borrowers will increase 
PURI UT IINNUIRR 6h 5S os as ca en es cs scien ea +122, 409 
Increase in loan auditing, collecting, and accounting work reflecting 
anticipated savings in the electrification program and costs of the 
increased work in the telephone program resulting from the increas- 
ing number of borrowers entering into construction and operation. +3, 536 
Project statement 
eee 1952 Increase or 1953 
Project 1951 (estimated) decrease (estimated) 
} 

1, Loan analysis and system development-._. --| $2, 217, 249 $2, 059, 419 —$73, 261 $1, 986, 158 
Electrification............-- gira ckaniamnooe (1, 598, 529) (1, 522, 653) — 135) (1, 466, 518) 
(A RO RAO enaitNe atte (618,720)| (536, 766)|  (—17,126)| (519, 640) 

2. Engineering and technical standards--.-..__- 2, 862, 546 2, 756, 540 +82, 316 2, 838, 856 
nn ntneseninpembicn (2, 447,165)| (2, 175, 698) (—6,980)| (2, 168, 718) 
2 NE SERIE i SST ae ea (415, 381) | (580, 842) (+89, 296) (670, 138) 

3. Management advisory activities...._.......- | 1,458,792 | 1,627,004 |  +122,409| 1, 749, 413 
Blectrification.............---.--..-..--- | (1,393, 852)} (1,493,090)}  (+34,340)| (1, 527, 430) 
IR Te cute hues imencnoasa (64, (133, 914) (+88, 069) (221, 983) 

4. Loan auditing, collecting and accounting. ---| 1, 690, 405 | 1, 847, 037 | +3, 536 1,850, 573 
I all de ian in caren eeu (1, 562, 435) (1, 624, 320) (—53, 986) (1, 570, 334) 
SSS ES SaaS (127, 970) 222, 717) (+57, 522) (280, 239) 

RAAT SY ea oe Ra | 8,228,992 | 8,290,000 | +135,000 | 8, 425, 000 
Electrification..............-.------ | (7,001,981)| (6,815, 761)} —(—82,761)| (6, 733, 000) 
ee er ee nee | (1, 227,011) (1, 474, 239) (+217, 761) (1, 692, 000) 

Unobligated balance... -......-.-.---------- = PE Bie ehthebeot: eornetee le eile ee 

ey Ne GOIN Ss i inne icin sc inkawonccsnnsenen [553, 575] [+19, 290] [572, 865} 
Total available or estimate. -.........-.- =e 8, 270, 992 8, 290, 000 +135, 000 8, 425, 000 

Transferred in 1952 estimates to “Salaries and 

expenses, Office of Information, Agriculture”’.| = +400 |-.-..--.------ 

Reduction pursuant to sec. 1214. ._.-.......---- ee eee 

Anticipated pay adjustment supplemental. -.-..|......-------- — 540, 000 
Total appropriation or estimate - .-.....-.- 8, 550, 000 7, 750, 000 

















Mr. Wuirren. I would like to point out for the record, that you get 


your administrative funds in one lump sum. 


You do justify your ad- 
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ministrative costs in relation to workload for both the electrification 
program and the telephone program. Some Rural Electrification 
Administration employees are assigned to both programs and some 
work with the rural telephone program alone. Is that not correct? 

Mr. Wickarpb. Yes, we have some people working exclusively on 
one program and some who work on both, and we approximate the 
time, divide it between them and try to stay some place near the plan. 

Mr. Wuirten. I ask you that because it does lead to the question 
that Mr. Andersen and others have raised from time to time. This 
latitude in connection with the funds is there, and what you really do 
is assign the people to the place where the work is needed. 

As i have pointed out numerous times, while there are some differ- 
ences in the legal work and the contracts may differ, there is not too 
much difference in this type of work as between rural electrification and 
rural telephone to require a different lawyer to handle it. 

Is this also true of engineers? 

Mr. Wickarp. I would say that one of our great problems is that 
electrical engineers who never made a special study or have not taken 
the opportunity to acquaint themselves with telephone engineering 
are pretty much handicapped because there are so many different 
problems. 

Mr. Wuirren. Your best bet still is a man who has had REA 
experience because you do not find them in the telephone field avail- 
able to you. 

Mr. Wickarp. That is true in law, but I say that in engineering 
you have to have some knowledge of telephone traffic and toll ex- 
perience, some experience in the field. 

Mr. Wuirren. I do not question that, but again there you are 
limited in the number of them that are available. I expect you have 
to train them. I suspect if we checked your figures we would find 
that a large percentage of them came up through your organization 
as contrasted with those being hired away from telephone companies. 

Mr. Wickarp. I do not believe that it would be over 50-50, would 
it? 

Mr. Bratt. I believe at least half of the people engaged in tele- 
phone work are people who have had background in telephone work. 

Mr. Wickarp. We have hired a number of Bell men who have been 
on retirement. They retire early and come with us. They are good 
telephone people, but they are specialized cable men or outside men. 

Mr. Wuirren. I would like for the record to show the number of 
your people who have had prior telephone experience. 

Mr. Wickarp. We are talking about engineers. We agree witb 
your statement on lawyers and general administrative. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Source or TELEPHONE PROGRAM PERSONNEL 


It is estimated that approximately 202 man years of work will be spent on the 
telephone program during the year. On the staff there are 58 people who were 
employed because of their specialized telephone experience. This represents 
approximately 50 percent of the telephone staff, after excluding time of mes- 
sengers, clerks, stenographers, etc. 

Mr. Horan. Where is your greatest source of applic ations? 

Mr. Wicxarb. Do you mean applications by States 

We have had a lot in your State, a Jot in \iscissippi Oklahoma, 
Kentucky, all the States represented by you Congressmen here are 
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pretty active. In your State, Congressman Horan, we made two or 
three loans to companies that were bought out by Bell. We were 
sorry to lose them, they were up to a million dollars or something like 
that. We made two loans in Mr. Bates’ district. 

Mr. Bares. Yes. 

Mr. Wuirren. If you have the information by States we would be 
glad to have it in the record. 

Mr. Werrze.t. We have the monthly statistical bulletin for the 
program as of December 31, 1951. This bulletin lists the total loan 
allocations made as of the end of the calendar year by States. 


(The information requested is as follows:) 


Telephone applications and loan allocations,' by States, as of Dec. 31, 1951 





| | 
| Loan allocations !~Cumulative totals 
| Appliea- 
tions on 

< ae > > j » i | y a Serj » 
State 2 bens sat 1: Nierees Pole miles of line | Number of subscribers 
| 1951, total | 
amount 


ber of Total |-—————___—_—_————|—- “Sig pee EES 
bor- amount 1 } 

| _ o be Tes 
| rowers Total Po be Pres- 


| 
Tobe | Pres- j 
added | ent 


|added3| ent 4 
| 


| 
Total 


United States_/$85. 391, 923 | 146 | $54, 221, 5 52, 604 | 47,391 5, 213 ¢ 101, 062 








1,391 301 ; 6, 590 
0 6 0 

311 ¢ . 35% 906 
112 7 oo 298 
183 0 315 
0 


Alabama , 199, 490 | 
Arizona. ..._.-. 25, 000 | 
Arkansas --=-| 1,359, 200 | 
California._...___- 56D, 050 

Colorado ao , 422, 000 

Connecticut a 0 | 
Delaware __ a 0 | 
Florida . | 663. 200 | 
Georcia 3, 083. 600 | 
Teaho 315, 000 | 
Illinois i 129, 000 | 


Indiana 007, 549 | 
Iowa 


201, 500 | 
Kansas 860, 735 | 
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! Cumulative net loan allocations (rescissions deducted). Includes amounts not yet under loan contract. 
? State figures represent data for REA borrowers incorporated within the State. 

3 Includes pole miles of line to be constructed or rebuilt. 

4 Excludes pole miles of line to be rebuilt. 
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Mr. Horan. Would you tell me what headway you have made in 
using the same poles for telephone and electrification? 

Mr. Wickarp. That has been spotty. In certain areas of the 
country we have had quite a lot of joint use. In Mississippi we 
have had a great number of instances where the Bell people have en- 
tered into agreements with the cooperatives and are using the coop- 
erative poles. 

Now the only unsatisfactory part of it has been that the Bell people 
still insist on their mileage rate so that if you live too far from the 
switchboard, telephone service becomes prohibitive. I found that out 
when I was in Mississippi. 

I believe that there is more potentiality so far as savings are con- 
cerned and efficiency than we have yet used. Again, there has been 
a situation of some rather regretful fears, I think, about joint use, 
safety factors, and overloading the poles in case of sleet storms and 
ice storms. REA cooperatives have been a little bit hesitant, I think, 
about that safety, and the fact that if you put very many wires on 
the poles it is difficult for the linemen to inspect or repair the electrical 
system. 

I think more can be done along that line. I have been talking to 
some of our engineers about it in an effort to break down what seems 
to be a little prejudice and fear on the part of telephone people, and 
of course the electrical people. If a high-voltage wire breaks some- 
body might be injured. There are a lot of parts of the country, for 
example, on the west coast, where I am told there is quite a bit of 
joint usage. Maybe the weather conditions in California are con- 
ducive to joint use. 

There is always one question that comes into the picture, and that 
is when you come to railroad crossings and road crossings you have 
to put in taller poles in order to get the required clearance, which at 
times is quite a factor depending on the area involved. 

Mr. Stricuier. In that connection I would like to relate the expe- 
rience I had in my own home county. I think it was in December 
that I happened to go with a group on the Arkansas River, which 
constitutes the northern border of my county up and down about 10 
miles, on bank stabilization. 

We stopped at a farm house in the bottoms, which one of the men 
in the group owned. He had it modernized in every way possible 
and had a dial telephone, REA, and butane gas, highly mechanized 
evuipment. Something was said about the telephone, and I said, 
“Where do you. connect with?” 

He said, ‘“The Stigler exchange.”’ 

I said, ‘‘How many rings do you have before you get the central 
board?” 

He said, “I have the same system and the same directory that 
you have in Stigler in your own home; if you do not believe it come 
in here.”’ 

So we went in there, and he picked up the phone and said, ‘Dial 
your home or your office.”’ 

I did, and just like that, my office answered. It so happened that 
the Bell Telephone was using the poles and equipment of the REA 
through mutual arrangements. They paid them so much for the 
installation and I understand so much rent. 

Mr. Wickarp. That is right. 
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Mr. Sricier. It has proved very satisfactory to REA, and they 
no a monthly revenue. 

r. WickarD. We worked out a model agreement with Bell which 
provides for a sharing of the saving. There is a saving beyond the 
construction cost, there is a saving in maintenance, too. 

Mr. StiGuer. Very much so. 

Mr. Wicxarp. As I say, I wish I could give you a more optimistic 
picture because there is some prejudice involved. People like to have 
things their own; they do not like to have people rriethctinke with their 
property. 

Mr. STIGLER. This is about 25 miles from my home town, and I 
found out in asking what the charge was that it was the same rate you 
pay in town. 

Mr. Wicxarp. How far out was it? 

Mr. Stricter. About 25 miles. 

Mr. Wicxarp. That is unusual. From conferences I have had with 
Bell people ei 4 told me that after the first 2 miles from the switch- 
boa they add on 2 cents a mile. If you do not get so many sub- 
scribers they have a built-up rate. 

Mr. Stricter. I think that is true, but it happened this particular 
community is a bottom area, and most all of the farmers were truck 
farmers, and they had telephones because they want to get the market 
every morning. 

Mr. Wicxarp. Mr. Chairman, I want to discuss the administra- 
tive problems or the administrative question because of two things; 
the first is that you may remember last year you asked me as to what 
the effect of the various reductions would be and how to approach the 
reduction. I want to give you an indication of what we have done 
and what the effect has been in meeting the reduction. 

We now have about 166 less employees than we had a year ago. 
As we told you at the time, in the first place we thought we would make 
the reduction in the loan functions of the organization rather than 
making them in what you might call the management. We had the 
same thing with engineering. We wanted to see that the loans 
already made went for proper construction and that the engineering 
services were made available to see that the lines were maintained and 
give good service. 

So that out of 166 reduction in employees, 65 of them were in the 
application and loans work, and 67 of them were in engineering. We 
have also made a reduction of about 22 in the accounting and auditing 
work, 5 in the Power Division, only 1 in the management for the 
reasons which I have indicated, and about 6 for miscellaneous services, 
such as personnel, information, property, and things of that kind. 

Now we hope at least that because of the decrease in loan activities, 
as well as in construction and approval of new systems, that we can 
absorb a lot of this reduction without detrimental effects on the 
program. However, there have been some things which we did not 
foresee which it has made it difficult to offset this decrease in loan 
activity. 

The first thing I would like to say is that loan examinations today 
require more time and more thought than ever before. We are getting 
into thinner territory, expenses are going up, and the margins are 
getting smaller. 
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Mr. Wuirten. It is like a bank that has made a big loan to a 
borrower, and he has brought it down to 50 percent and his collateral 
has increased in value and he wants to borrow a little money to finish 
the crop. So I can see that you would need to do certain types of 
checking just to be sure that you are protected. It would probably 
take less now in that you are dealing with co-ops. 

So far as expanding into certain areas, it might take a little work, 
but you do not convince me on the need for all this extra work when 
you already have the plans, and maps of the area. I just cannot see 
it. If it is my fault I will be glad to hear from you. 

Mr. Wicxkarp. I said that unquestionably there was a decrease in 
number of loan applications, but there is more difficulty in the loans 
we make. I will give you an example. There is a cooperative in 
Arizona, for instance, that recently came in for a loan application to 
serve 308 people by building some 380 miles of line. 

Now that cooperative has been on a very close margin all the time. 
It is one we have been giving a lot of care to. I turned the loan 
proposal back, after all that work had been done. I did that because 
I said that I thought we would either have to take in less territory or 
we would have to figure out some kind of economy, or make another 
approach to the problem, because I was afraid that we would not be 
warranted at this time in going into that thin territory. 

Now in other places it means getting new sources of power, getting 
new agreements of some kind, in order to go ahead with further 
expansion. We try our best not to increase the risk where there is 
some doubt in the first place. In most of the territory like you are 
thinking about, we have no problem. 

Mr. Wuirren. I am sure you have many other examples such as 
you describe, but I am talking about the general picture. 

Mr. Wickarp. I meant to say that there are certain offsetting 
things. I have mentioned some of these things, and to show you 
that there is more difficulty, it does take longer now to get a loan 
through REA than at any time since I have been with the organization. 
Weare getting further behind than we have been. 

Mr. Wise. I do not think we could convince you unless we sat 
down with you and explained, but it happens in half the cases. 

You take in northern Minnesota, we had to lick high power cost, 
and we are getting down to a density of under one per mile. In 
Oklahoma we have the same problem. In many cases loan proposals 
must be reworked several times. 

Mr. Wuirten. Do not misunderstand me, we are talking about the 
degree. You have the borderline applications, and I am sure that 
they take a lot of attention, but we have not completely ignored that 
when we provide $8 million for administrative expenses. 

Mr. Wickarp. Maybe I could give you a few other things. We 
have to heavy-up the systems, and the job of heavying-up, as I said, 
presents some rather difficult aspects that we have not always had in 
starting fresh and building new lines. 

Such loans require a lot of time compared to the amount of money 
involved. You see, you may not have a very large loan, but there 
must be a lot of study made before you make the loan, because you 
do not want to heavy-up the system and find out that it would still 
be inadequate. 
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Mr. Wuirren. Sometimes from the Government’s standpoint you 
may make just as great a contribution by turning down an applica- 
tion and you cannot turn down one without full information and 
facts. I am not discounting that we are talking about the difference 
between $8 million and a little more than $8 million. 


CLAIMANT FUNCTIONS FOR MATERIALS FOR REA COOPERATIVES 


Mr. Wickarp. This year we have the materials program. We are 
acting as the claimant agency for all the cooperatives throughout the 
country. I think you can see the impossibility of all the cooperatives 
coming to Washington and trying to go through the regular channels 
and justifv their needs for materials, particularly copper and 
aluminum. 

We have acted as the claimant agency on that. Last year we spent 
about 50 man-years on that particular thing, and I believe that if 
you put our organization up with the amount of material that has 
been given to other agencies in the Government, I believe we can 
show a pretty good record. We have not gone outside the agency 
for additional help but have absorbed this work in the agency. 

That is an offsetting factor, and I do not know how long it will 
continue. 

Mr. Wuirren. I am not belaboring you folks. I think we are all 
trying to do a public service. I know you folks on that side of the 
table are trying just as hard as we are. I am not assuming any 
holier-than-thou attitude. 

The other day I mentioned that last year and the year before we 
had a tremendous drive in Colorado to handle the Colorado bark 
beetle out there. The facts did not stack up from the first, in my 
viewpoint. We turned it down, and they got the funds from another 
subcommittee. Later it was investigated, and it proved to be just 
as we had thought. But a drive was put on by folks out there in the 
area to get additional funds and it could be that the facts were not 
presented to us. 

Within the last week I got a letter from the editor of a prominent 
newspaper in the area who had belabored this committee for even 
questioning funds for the program. This letter wanted us, for good- 
ness’ sake, to do something about trimming down the budget. 

My reply to him was that the cause of it was that everybody had 
their own bark beetles. We can see the REA program. We can see 
the value of the agricultural program. I dare say those dealing with 
Interior can see the needs there. When we get through and total them 
up it is about $12 or $15 billion more than we have taken in. 

Where can we get it unless we tighten our belts? I would like to 
have your ideas on it, 

Mr. Wickarp. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I hope you do not think I have come here to complain. This com- 
mittee, I think, has been very kind to us, very kind to this program. 
It could not have progressed otherwise like it has. Last year you 
asked me how we were going to cut down. 

Mr. Wuirren. We want you to know that this is our bark beetle 
program. We see the value of this. 

Mr. Wickarp. I appreciate that. I know that the Congress and 
this committee have a very difficult problem in trying to keep these 
things in reasonable bounds. The Government expenditures are 
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‘higher than in any other peacetime year. On the other hand, I think 
I ought to tell you my impression and give you the facts as near as I 
can on what we have done and what the results have been. 


PERSONNEL IN LOAN APPLICATIONS AND ENGINEERING 


Mr. ANDERSEN. What people engaged in loan allocations and en- 
gineering have been taken off the payroll? 

Mr. Wickarp. 65 out of loan allocations and 67 out of engineering, 
out of a total of 166 people less than we had last year. 

Mr. Anpersen. How many are left in allocations? 

Mr. AskeGcaarp. In January they had 193 people and January a 
year ago they had 258. 

Mr. Wickarp. We try to keep the cooperatives in good financial 
‘condition, and we have cut down on the number of auditors, largely be- 
cause we are shifting expense wherever we think it would be justified on 
to the cooperatives. That is one place where we have absorbed 15 or 20 
people, trving to make the reduction without effect on this program. 

We now have an internal-audit program, and I believe that requires 
four or five people. I hope in the long run that will be an economy, 
but nevertheless it means additional people now. 

Now we have talked about how many things we have done showing 
how we have tried to transfer more authority to field people, more 
responsibility to cooperatives. For instance, the amount of work 
which we have to do with approval of work orders so that the cooper- 
ative can get their money. We thought it would be decreased by 
transferring this approval to the field. 

When you get to the field you have only one man, like for example 
in North Carolina, and he cannot get around fast enough. He has 
to travel much more. 

We adopted several means of standardization for trying to bring 
about less work on the part of everybody, trying to simplify pro- 
cedures. We have, for instance, in management work, tried to have 
meetings of several borrowers rather than individual cooperatives. 
I am sure that Congressman Stigler knows that there are certain 
individual problems that you cannot handle on the ground. Some- 
times they are difficult, and it takes a lot of tact and diplomacy and 
common sense to accomplish what we are after. 

We hesitate to take drastic action as long as we think we can avoid 
it. Today we have a backlog of electric program work that is ac- 
cumulating. We havea backlog of system studies. One of the things 
that impresses me, which members of this committee may have noticed 
and that is that our correspondence is not as prompt. We try to 
maintain it so that we can answer mail within 3 days. Now it is 
running as much as 3 weeks. 

You say: What is it, carelessness? No, it is just that people do not 
have the answers, and they have to contact the cooperatives or make 
a study. Somebody makes a complaint about service, or somebody 
complains about the kind of service, and it takes longer. 

Mr. Wurrren. Some folks just complain. 

Mr. Wickarp. I suppose that is true, too. Our mail is running 
heavier than ever before, and there are less people not only to dictate, 
but to supply the facts. 

Mr. Stricter. I might add that the same situation pertains to 
members of Congress, too. 
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Mr. Wickarp. I have no doubt about that. We have tried to 
maintain a high standard. Our field audits, I am told, are now ten 
percent behind schedule. There is just more auditing work to be 
done, and we have fewer people in Washington and in the field trying 
to do the same amount of work. 

Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Wickard, you say you need this additional 
money. Should we raise taxes to get it or just print more money? 
mer is the answer to this? There just is not enough money to do 
this. 

Mr. Wickarp. Mr. Chairman, I wish I knew the answer, and I 
only hope you do not think I am inconsiderate of the problem. I 
am just trying to give you the situation as I see it, and I am trying 
to give it to you exactly. 

Mr. Wuirren. I think you are doing a good job. 

Mr. Wickarp. It worries us because we would rather get the job 
done than not get it done. However, today the REA is further be- 
hind than it has been in 6 or 7 years. I think most of us are disap- 
pointed on the whole not to be able to carry the work with the force 
we have. 

Now I would like to talk about the telephone program. 

Mr. Sricuer. Before you leave that I would like to add at this point 
my commendation of you and your associates regarding your activity 
as a claiming agency. Certainly the present system is not perfect, 
and all the cooperatives are not getting all the copper they would like, 
but in the contact I have had with my cooperative people they are just 
greatly pleased with the cooperation they are getting from your office. 
It is certainly much more satisfactory than it was during World War 
II, and that has been told me many times. 

Mr. Wickarp. Thank you. Mr. Wise is in charge of that program, 
and every place we go we are told there is no comparison with the 
situation during World War II. We are pretty proud of our work in 
this field. 

Mr. Sricuier. I just wanted you to know that. 

Mr. Wickarp. We were looked on with some question, but our 
program has been audited, and we are trying to make the material 
go to the place where it is needed most, and that is not easy when 
everybody wants materials just the same as everybody wants money. 


PERSONNEL IN TELEPHONE PROGRAM 


I have just a few more statements, and then I will be through. I 
want to refer to the fact that we have 202 people working on the tele- 
phone program. You may be interested in a comparison with the 
number of people working on the electric program at about the same 
stage of development. At that time there were 390. In other words, 
we have just a little over half the people working that they had. 

I believe that anybody will agree with us that there are a lot more 
difficult problems in the telephone field than there were in the elec- 
trical field. Take this matter of engineers, which is a point that should 
be emphasized. Most of the telephone work has been done either by 
the telephone campanies themselves like Bell or by the suppliers who 
furnished the equipment. 

I think some of the reasons why the rural system has not been well 
designed and done as well as it should have been was because it was 
influenced by the salesman more than anything else, and he furnished. 
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the equipment, and he sold it and was interested in getting it installed. 
It is difficult for us today to get good consulting engineers that will 
be paid by the borrowers and who will design the system and make 
it satisfactory to us and let us get the engineering work approved in 
an expeditious manner. 

I believe that we are getting further behind all the time not only 
in the number of applications that have had no attention but also 
in the amount of engineering work that has to be done. 

One other thing that struck me is that we have perhaps today more 
borrowers who are not in construction because of failure to get com- 
mission approval than for any other reason. Now we have concluded 
that the commissions of the country do not quite understand some of 
the requirements we have and objected to the program. Recently 
we decided that maybe the best wav to meet this problem was to 
send people to commissions all over the country, and that will take 
time to go to 45 or 46 States. 

That shows again that you have some exploratory work to be done, 
and in the early years there is quite a little work that must be done. 
I do not want to be too pessimistic, and I do not want to sound like 
an alarmist, but | am afraid that the backlog will grow unless we 
send out a notice that no more applications should come in, especially 
since this increased interest has been coming from all over the country. 

First it seemed like there was a lot of criticism coming from groups, 
and now we can see where there will be quite an avalanche of applica- 
tions which I do not believe we can take care of. I believe that next 
year’s appropriations recommen _ by the President provide $135,000 
increase for a few more additional people, net, after we take out the 
increase in pay. 

Mr. AskEGAARD. About 15 man-years. 

Mr. Wuitren. How many do you have in REA and how many 
in rural telephone for the present year? 

Mr. Herzoa. 984 in electrification and 202 in rural telephones. 

Mr. Wurtrren. And the increase provides for an additional 15 
people? 

Mr. Wrckarp. Yes. 

Before I finish my statement I want to mention that we have a 
program of research work by contract in the field of telephone engineer- 
ing which is authorized by the language which states that not to 
exceed $150,000 may be used for employment pursuant to the second 
sentence of section 706 (a) of the organic act of 1944. We want you 
to know that we do not expect to use more than $75,000 for this 
purpose during 1953. 

We find that our employment of per diem employees must be 
charged against the limitation also; therefore the amount has been left 
at $150,000 to provide for both. 

Gentlemen, that finishes my statement. As I said before, I wanted 
to present the facts. I recognize that you people have a difficult job, 
but at the same time I want to say that I feel the committee has been 
very considerate and kind to us. 

Mr. Wuitten. We appreciate the way you have been handling the 
program, and we are proud of the program ourselves. There are some 

things that you can best do through the governmental approach, and 
this has been one of those. I do not think it conflicts in the least with 
private enterprise, but I think it is a creature of private enterprise. 

Mr. Stigler? 
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Mr. Sriauer. | just want to get straight in my own mind. Looking 
at the figures on page 157 of the explanatory notes, do I understand 
that for 1953 now you are asking for $50,000,000 which does not 
include $75,000,000 for 1952 and then $50,000,000 is proposed for 
1953? 


CONTINGENCY FUNDS 


Mr. Wickarp. You are talking about contingeney funds? 
Mr. Sticuer. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Wickarp. That is $100,000,000 for contingency in 1952, and out. 

of that, $75,000,000 for electrification and $25,000,000 for telephone 

program. This year I think the budget provides for $50,000,000 for 
electrification program for contingency, but none for the. tclephone- 
program. 

Mr. Stricter. What I had in mind was what is the total amount for 
next fiscal? 

Mr. Wuee ter. | think if you look at the table on page 160 I think 
you will get a better idea of the total program involved. You will 
notice that a new authorization of $50,000,000 is requested. This 
amount, together with a carry-over of $117,000,000, will permit a total 
program of $165,000,000 for 1953, which is the same as the total loan 
program planned for 1952. 

Mr. Wuirren. When we let you carry funds over, that does free 
you from the formula. The advantage to you is that you have com- 
plete freedom as to their use. Whereas if you follow the formula, the- 
way to provide the funds was as a contingency fund or as a new 
appropriation. 

Mr. Wisr. Not quite. Not over 10 percent of that may be al- 
located to any one State. 

Mr. Stricter. Do you have an opportunity to reallocate that after: 
you have made allocation to the States? 

Mr. Wisn. For the next year? 

Mr. Sriguer. Yes. 

Mr. Wise. Yes, sir; if it is not used in that State, except that not 
more than 10 percent of that carry-over can be used in any one State. 

Mr. Stricter. But you have to wait until the end of the fiscal year? 

Mr. Wisz. Yes. 

Mr. Sriausr. Is the percentage increased each year in accordance 
with the particular needs of the State? 

Mr. Wis. Depending. You take the number of unserved farms. 
in the State in relation to the number of unserved farms in the country, 
and that relationship changes from year to year. 

Mr. Sriauer. I see. 

Mr. Wisn. Might I add a few words, Mr. Wickard? 

Mr. Wickarp. Yes. 

Mr. Wisn. It is my feeling that if you are worried about the amount 

lanned for the program, $165,000,000, that we will not be able to 
ant that much if you cut our administrative expenses. I realize all 
the problems you have pointed out, and I am not suggesting the 
answer except to say that we are now absolutely down to hard rock 
bottom. We are not keeping up with the job but are drifting further 
and further behind as a result of the 166 people we lost during the year, 

Mr. Wickarp. Plus taking on additional responsibilities during. 
the year. 






Mr. Wise. In the telephone program, while we made a substantial 
number of loans, we have advanced only $3,000,000 so far. The 
increase in engineering work when we actually get our construction 
program swinging is going to be terrific. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I certainly have no fault to find with the manner 
in which you gentlemen are performing your job. 

Mr. Wisr. But we are getting behind; that is what I am trying to 
say, and it is due to lack of personnel. There may be no cure for 
that. I am more than ever embarrassed now because for example 
we had a man in from Congressman Stigler’s State, and he asked me, 
“Could you not do me a favor?” I told him that I would try. 

He said, “Can you get my system study approved? I cannot get 
the funds until that is approved.’ 

I said, “If you will get it in we will check it.”’ 

He said, ‘It has been in for 9 months.”’ 

In that particular part of the country we are that far behind with 
engineering at the present time. I have gone into it myself, and I 
have no suggestions as to how they can expedite their work. That 
is an unusual situation, but I had another request concerning a loan 
last week for Nebraska. He said, ‘‘We need this right away. How 
soon can we get it?” 

We told him not before the Ist of September, and he was not very 
happy, but I could find no way to do it sooner. 

Mr. Wickarp. I was going to say that the temptation is to tell 
them to go ahead without a system study. That might result in 
inefficient use of materials and things like that, and you may see 
some defects later. You are trying to get the most for your money 
and to see that the money is spent for the proper service. 

The other thing that Mr. Wise did not mention is that a lot of the 
cooperatives have some money available, but we must get certifica- 
tion that the money is spent for the purpose for which it was loaned. 
The people insist that we be pretty careful on that, and that means 
that somebody has to go look over the records and make a spot inspec- 
tion. It just takes people to do it, and when you do it in smaller 
amounts of construction like “heavying up” systems it means more 
work sometimes than if you build a large line to serve a large number 
of people in a comparatively new territory. 

Mr. Warrren. Mr. Bates? 

Mr. Barss. I believe he made a good statement, and I am perfectly 
happy with the work he is doing, and I do not believe I have any 
questions. 

Mr. Wuirren. Any further questions? 

Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Mr. Wickarp. Thank you. 
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